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O  hippy  plaint,  remote  from  waVe  alarms, 
And  alt  the  ravages  of  hostile  arm*  J 
And  happy,  shepherd*,  who,  aerate  from  fear, 
On  open  downs  preserve  your  fleecy  caret 
Whose  spacious  barns  grown  with  increasing  store. 
And  whirling  flails  disjoint  the  cracking  floor  1 


Ye  happy  fields  unknown  to  noise  and  strife. 
The  kind  rewarders  of  industrious  life; 
Ye  shady  woods  where  once  Z  us'd  to  rove. 
Alike  indolgent  to  the  Muse  and  Love; 
Ye  murmuring  stream  that  in  meanders  roll. 
The  tweet  composures  of  the  pensive  soul ; 
Farewell  !— The  City  calls  me  from  yoor  towers  ; 
'  OAY. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

THE  county  of  Hertford,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Essex,  on  the  north  by  Cambridgeshire  and  Bedford- 
shire, on  the  vest  by  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
and  on  the  sputh  by  Middlesex ;  is  of  an  irregular  form  to- 
wards  the  north-west  and  south.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
county  from  north  to  south  is  twenty-fire  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  thirty -five  miles,  estimated  to  contain  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-  one  thousand  acres. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Lea  and  the  Coin,  the  former 
uniting  all  the  streams  of  the  eastern  a:  i  middle  parts ;  the 
latter  of  the  western*  The  Lea  springing  out  of  Lea 
grave-marsh,  near  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  crosses  the  mid* 
die  of  Hertfordshire  in  a  south-east  direction  to  Hertford, 
where,  making  a  simicircular  sweep,  and  receiving  first  the 
Marum  or  Mimerum,  a  small  stream  from  Welwyn,  and 
then  the  Bean,  which  rises  near  Yardley ;  and  the  united 
Rib  and  Quin,  coming  down  by  Standon,  it  passes  by 
Ware;  whence,  being  joined  by  the  Ash,  it  turns  south- 
wards to  the  Essex  border,  near  Hoddesdon,  and  receives 
the  Stort,  making  the  limit  between  Hertfordshire  and 
Essex,  and  flowing  on  between  Essex  and  Middlesex,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Thames.  The  Lea  is  navigable  to  Hert- 
ford, as  is  the  Stort  to  Bishop's  Stortford. 

The  Coln  issues  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kit's  End, 
in  Middlesex;  it  then  passes  northward  to  North  Mims, 
and,  turning  west,  receives  the  Muss,  or  Verulam  River, 
from  Bedfordshire,  at  Colney  Street.    The  Coin  then  flow$ 
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by  Watford  to  Rickmansworth,  being  joined  by  the  Gade, 
from  Gaddesden  to  Hemel  Hemsted,  bringing  with  it  a 
stream  from  Berkhamsted;  then  by  the  Chesham  river, 
out  of  Buckingham.  Below  Rick  mans  worth,  the  Coin 
leaves  the  county,  and  becomes  the  limit  between  Middle- 
sex and  Buckingham,  to  the  Thames.  The  New  RrVER, 
which  supplies  London  with  water,  has  its  head  near  Ware, 
in  this  county ;  whence  it  is  carried  in  an  artificial  channel 
parellel  and  near  to  the  Lea,  and  enters  Middlesex  not  far 
from  Waltham  Cross.  ** 

Hertfordshire  is  an  almost  perpetual  succession  of  hill 
and  dale..  The  soil  is  mostly  a  strong,  red,  shclvy  clay, 
mixed  with  flints,  upon  a  bed  of  chalk,  at  different  depth* 
from  the  surface,  affording  to  the  husbandmen  inexhaustible 
material  for  improvement.  In  general,  though  not  per- 
ceptibly among  the  most  fertile  countries,*  this  county  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  growth  of  grain. 

Its    fine  climate  renders  Hertfordshire  the  residence  of 
more  nobility  apd  'gentry  in  proportion  than   almost  any 
other   county.     Its  air  is  pure  and  dry,   but   riot  bleak, 
equally   favouring  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,   and   the 
maturation  and  goodness  of  vegetation. 
.    The  grains  chiefly   cultivated,   are  wheat,  barley,    and 
oats.     The  white  wheat  is  much  valued  for  its  fine  flour: 
barley  is  malted  in  large  quantities  for  the  Ltiffrdoft  market; 
various  intervening  crops  are  also  grown,  and  in  no  couhtry 
has  the  art  of  agriculture  triumphed  more*'  over  natural*  de- 
fects.     Thr  manures   are  yarious ;  chalk',  the  capital  'one 
for  the  clay  lands,,  is  laid  on  in  large  quantities:  the  spring 
or  top-drcssmgs,  form  a  peculiar  feature  of  Hertfordshire' 
farming ;    these  consist  of  soot  ashes,  malt  dust,  and  doil 
cake  dust  or  powder. 

The  live  stock  chiefly  consists  of  horses  for  the  plough, 
milch  cows,  and  sheep,  principally  ewes;  few  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  bred  in  the  county,  but  are  obtained  by  purchase, 
1  Hertfordshire  is  well  wooded,  independently  of  parks  and 
plantations;  these  yield  a  quick  growth  of  underwood, 
which  is  cut  periodically  for  charcoal,  fire  wood,  and  other 
5  purposes. 
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pnsposos.  There  is  also  much  oak  timber  fit  for  tbe  nary, 
and  inferior  shipping,  but  plank  timber  is  scarce. 
4  Tbe  farms  of  Hertfordshire  are  from  100/.  to  400/.  or 
600/.  per  annum.  Tbe  rents  do  not  on  an  average  exceed 
125.  per  acre.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  enclosed, 
though  there  are  many  small  common  fields  lying  inter- 
mixed, which  by  agreement  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way 
as  enclosures.  The  waste  lands  are  computed  at  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  acres,  including  the  sheep  downs  on 
the  skirts  of  the  county. 

No  considerable  manufacture  can  be  expected  in  an 
agricultural  district  like  Hertfordshire,  which  has  also  the 
defect  of  great  scarcity  of  fuel,  though  this  might  be  re- 
medied by  the  introduction  of  canals.  At  St.  Alban's,  and 
near  Rick  mans  worth, 'are  cotton  mills  for  the  making  of 
candlewicks ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tring,  Berkhamp* 
stead,  &c.  partakes  in  the  straw-plat  manufactory,  which 
affords  employment  for  the  women  and  children ;  but  tbe 
great  business  of  the  county,  next  to  agriculture,  is  malt- 
ing, which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  and  about 
Hertford,  Ware,  Hitchin,  &c.  The  malt  made  here  is 
not  only  from  Hertfordshire  barley,  but  much  is  brought 
from  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  It  has  a  ready 
conveyance  to  London,  by  meaos  of  the  Lea  navigation, 
which  brings  back  the  coat  and  coke  used  in  the  prodes*. 
On  several  of  the  Hertfordshire  rivulets  paper  mills,  and 
other  works,  are  established,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted  from  the  clearness  of  their  water,  and 
the  steadiness  of  their  streams. 

Tbe  population  of  the  county  is  considerable  on  the 
Essex  and  Middlesex  sides.  Hertfordshire  was  part  of  the 
Roman  division  of  the  Cattieuchlani  and  the  Cassii.  In  the 
heptarchy,  part  of  the  county  belonged  to  the  East  Saxons, 
and  part  to  tbe  Mercians.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the  home 
circuit,  and  divided  into  eight  hundreds.  Hertford  is  the 
county  town.  There  are  eighteen  nominal  market  towns, 
and  two  parliamentary  boroughs,  Hertford  and  St.  Alban's, 
which,  with  the  county,  send  six  members.     It  pays  eleven 

parts 
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parts  of  the  land  tax,  and  provides  five  hundred  and  sixty 
men  to  the  national  militia. 

Hertfordshire  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
partly  in  that  of  London.  In  Lincoln  di6cese  and  Hun- 
tingdon archdeaconry,  are  the  deaneries  of  Baldock,  Hert- 
ford, Berkhamsted,  and  Hitchin.  In  London  diocese,  are 
the  deanery-  of  St.  Alban's,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St* 
Alban's,  the  deanery  of  Braughing,  in.  Middlesex  arch- 
deaconry. 

We  enter  the  county  of  Hertford  at 

RICKMERSWORTH,  vulgarly  RICKMANSWORTH, 
a  market  town  eighteen  miles  three  quarters  from  London, 
situate  on  the  Coin.     In  the  neighbourhood   is  a  warren 
hill,  where  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  repeated   twelve 
times  by  the  echo*. 

This 

*  Ecchoes  are  generally  dsstinguished  into  various  kinds.  Those  which 
return  the  voice  but  once  are  called  single,  whereof  some  are  tonical, 
which  only  return  a  voice  when  modulated  into  some  particular  musical 
tone:  others  polysyllabical,  which  return  many  syllables,  words,  and 
sentences. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fine  eccho  which  Dr.  Plott  describes  in  Woodstock 
,  Park,  Oxfordshire,  that  returns  very  distinctly  seventeen  syllables  \n  the 
day  time,  and  twenty  syllables  in  the  night.  The  reason  of  which  is, 
that  the  air  being  more  dense  on  account  of  being  colder,  the  return  of 
the.  first  vibrations,  being  slower,  gives  time  for  the  repetition  of  more 
syllables. 

Dr.  Harris  observes,  that  he  found  a  very  fine  eccho  of  this  nature  near 
fmidley  church,  in  the  wild  of  Sussex,  which  would  repeat  distinctly 
these  words,  in  the  night. 

Ch  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jnssit  et  erectoa 

Such  ecchoes  as  return  syllables  and  words  often  repeated,  are  called 
multiple,  or. tautological  ecchoes. 

The  antients  mention  an  eccho  of  this  kind,  at  the  sepulchre  of  Me* 
fella,  wife  of  Crassus,  which  repeated  what  was  said  Aw  times.  And 
Jferthius,  in  his  notes  on  Statiu6*s  Thebais,  lib.  vi.  ver.  10,  mentions  an 
eccho,  on  the  banks  of  the  Naha,  between  Coblentz  and  Bingen,  which 
repeated  a  sound  seventeen  times.  This  author  assures  us  he- had  proved 
the  truth  of  what  he  asserts,  and  had  told  seventeen  repetitions.    And  a1« 

though 
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This  town  in  antient  records  is  called  Rickmearesworth, 
and  was  given  by  king  Ofla,  with  other  manors,  to  his 
newly  erected  abbey  of  St.  Alban's ;  the  grant  was  con* 
firmed  by  king  Ethel  red,  and  the  abbot  and  monks  held  it  at 
the  Conquest,  according  to  Domesday  Book,  for  fifteen: 
hides.  Henry  I.  and  John  confirmed  all  the  grants,  and 
Henry  III.  further  granted  that  a  market  should  be  held  here 
every  Wednesday.  These  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the 
abbey  till  its  dissolution,  when  Rickmersworth  came  to  the 
crown,  in  which  it  remained  till  Edward  VI.  in  1552,  by 
charter  granted  the  manor,  rectory,  and  church,  to  Dr. 
Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  with  the  right  of  presentation 
to  the  vicarage;  and  though  bishop  Ridley  was  deprived  by 
queen  Mary,  she  continued  this  donation  to  the  see  in  tlfe 
person  of  Bonner.  Rickmersworth  reverted  to  the  crown 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  was  granted  by 
patent  in  the  third  year  of  the  reigti  of  Charles  I.  as  a 
security  for  money  borrowed  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery. 
That  corporation  jointly  with  the  king,  conveyed  it  to 
Mr.  Hewit,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fotherieyj  whose  < 
son  John  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  the  next  reign. 
Of  the  two  sons  of  John,  Thomas  died  without  issue;  John 
and  his  only  daughter,  were  unhappily  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  earthquake  at  Jamaica,  in  1694.    The  consequence 

tfeoagb,  la  common  ecchoes,  the  repetition  is  not  heard  till  after  the 
sound  is  propagated,  in  this  the  person  wIjo  speaks,  or  sings,  is  scarcely 
beard,  but  the  repetition  most  dearly,  and  always  in  surprizing  varieties, 
the  eocho  seeming  sometimes  to  approach  nearer,  and  sometimes  afar  off. ' 
Sometimes  the  voice  is  heard  distinctly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all :  one 
hears  only  one  voice,  and  another  several;  one  hears  the  eccho  on  the 
Tight,  the  other  on  the  left,  &c. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Travels  into  Italy,  mentions  an  eocho  in  that  coun- 
try more  extraordinary,  which  will  return  the  sound  of  a  pistol  fifty  •six 
times,  even  though  the  air  be  very  foggy. 

Of  artificial  ecchoes,  that  reverberated  from  the  first  necess  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  on  the  Westminster  side,  is  very  'perfect. 

An  eccho  is  caused  by  the  reflection  or  reverberation  of  sound  from  a 
solid  body ;  and,  in  order  to  its  being  heard,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ear 
"be  in  the  line  of  reflection :  for  the  person  who  made  the  sound,  it  is  n«- 
-  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  place  which  reflects  it. 

was 
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was  that  the  father  gave  this  estate  to  his  widow  for  life,  and 
to  her  assigns  for  one  year  following,  then  to  her  nephew 
Temple  Whitfield,  Esq.  whose  descendant  Henry  Fotherley 
Whitfield,  Esq.  is  the  present  owner.  The  mansion  i£ 
called  The  Bury,  and  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
churchyard. 

The  market  is  kept  on  Saturday r  but  has  not  much  re- 
sort, and  the  market  house  is  a  mean  wooden  building. 
There  are  also  two  fairs,  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  the  15th 
of  August.  The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two 
headboroughs.  It  stands  very  low,  in  a  swampy  and  bar- 
reusoil;  but  is  very  convenient  for  trades  that  require  the 
use  of  water,  and  several  mills  have  been  erected,  for  cot- 
ton, flour,  silk,  paper,  &c.  Here  is  also  a  mauufacture  for 
straw- plat. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  a  spa* 
cious  structure,  and  contains  many  handsome  monuments; 
particularly  for  Henry  Cary,  earl  of  Monmouth,  who 
died  1661;*  Sir  Tuomas  FoTiiERLEY,  knt.  and  family; 
the  families  of  Colte,  Salter,  and  Whitfield  ;  a  mural 

-  *  Of  this  nobleman,  we  are  informed,  that  he  "was  grandson  to 
Henry  l&rd  Hunsdon,  cousin-german  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  in  his 
tender  age,  educated  with  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  the 
First.  Before  he  entered  upon  his  travels,  he  received  this  admonition 
from  Charles :  '  Be  always  doing  something  while  you  are  abroad.'  It 
appears  that  he  acted  ip  conformity  to  that  prince's  advice,  as  he  returned 
home  a  complete  master  of  the  languages  of  those  countries  through 
he  travelled.  He  was  a  great  sufferer  by  the  Civil  War,  particularly  by 
the  death  of  his  son,  a  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  who  was  killed 
at  Mars  ton  Moor.  But  while  some  of  the  nobility  were  actually  embroiled 
in  this  war,  and  others  were  miserable  from  the  effects  of  it,  the  earl  of 
Monmouth  enjoyed  the  calm  pleasures  of  a  studious  retirement.  He 
composed  nothing  of  his  own ;  but  translated  from  Malvezzi,  Bentivoglio, 
Paruta,  Biondi,  &c.  no  less  than  seven  folios,  two  octavos,  and  a  duode- 
cimo." His  tomb  formerly  stood  against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel; 
but  being  thought  to  disfigure  the  place,  it  was  removed,  and  the  beau- 
tiful slab  of  marble  that  covered  it^  is  now  appropriated  as  the  altar  tabic 
A  second  slab  of  black  marble,  that  was  affixed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tomb,  was  let  into  the  south  wall,  on  which  a  long  inscription  has  been 
ait,  descriptive  of  his  lordship's  family  and  alliances.— -Granger,  Vol.  JUL 
p.  1 V2.    Beautia  qf  England,  &c.  Vol.  VII.  p.  305. 

monument 
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monument  for  Timothy  Eakle,  Esq.  of  Moor  House,  who 
died  in  1787,  and  of  Dorothy  bis  wife ;  a  marble  tablet  for 
admiral  Wiixlam  Bladwell,  who  died  in  1783. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nave  is  a  stone,  formerly  inlaid  with 
brasses,  of  a  man  standing  between  his  two  wives ;  but  one m 
of  the  latter  was  stolen  during  the  late  repairs ;  beneath  is 
die  following  inscription: 

"  Here  lyeth  bvried  vnder  this  stone 

The  Body  of  Thomas  Day 
And  his  two  wives  Alice  and  Joane; 
The  times  here  see  you  may. 
Alice         1  f  the  10th  of  July,  1585 

Joane        >  Deceased  \  the  Oth  of  Argrst,  1508 
Thomas    J  I  the  10th  of  July,  1613 

These  three,  no  doubt,  had  faith  in  Christ,  their  sins  for  t? 

forgive, 
And  they  can  tell,  that  knew  them  well,  y«  poore  they  did 

relieve."  > 

The  church  was  repaired  in  1677,  and  in  1802  and  1803, 
in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

Rickmersworth  gave  birth  to  the  liberal  and  benevolent 
Sir  Thomas  White,  lord  mayor  of  London,  1553,  of  whom 
more  particular  mention  is  made,  Vol.  II.  p.  26. 

The  lesser  manors  in  Rickmersworth,  are,  Crosseley, 
the  More,  Michelfeld,  Linsters,  the  Rectory,  and 
Pynesfield. 

Crosseley  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
after  its  dissolution  reverted  to  the  crown ;  queen  Elizabeth 
gave  it  to  her  physician,  the  famous  Dr.  Key,  or  Caius, 
who  having  made  considerable  additions  to  Gonvile  Hall, 
Cambridge,  formed  the  whole  into  a  college,  called  Gonvile 
and  Caius  College,  and  gave  the  above  manor,  afe  part  of 
its  endowment,  for  ever. 

The  More,  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  George,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  youngest  son  of  Richard  Nevil,  carl  of 
Salisbury,  and  brother  to  the  stout  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  It  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  was  given  by  Henry  VII.  (by  the  name  of  De 
la  More)  to  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Margaret 

Vol.,  VI.    No.  122.  B  his 
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his  wife,  daughter  of  Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  tc? 
kfe*  heirs.  The  earl  of  Oxford  had  led  the  vaumguard  of 
the  army  6f  Henry,  and  performed,  great  services  at  th<* 
battle  of  Rosworth  FiefcL  The  manor  agairt  reverting  to 
the  crown,  James  I.  granted  it  to  two  gentlemen  of  the 
names  of  Woodward  and  Lucy,  arid  their  heirs ;  who  levtecl 
a  fine  for  the  use  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  for  life,  with  re* 
mainder  to  their  heirs..  They  ultimately  sold  the  More  to 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  conveyed  it  in  trust  to  Sir 
Charles  Harbord ;  he,  with  others,  in  1655,  passed, it  to 
Sir  Richard  Franldyn,  knight  of  the  shire  in  1661  ;  Sir 
Richard  sold  off  the  teanor  from  the  estate  to  Sir  William 
Bucknell;  but  the  More  House  estate,  was  given  by  lady 
Ann  Franklyn  to  her  grandson,  Richard  Shales,  Esq.;  it 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  family  Of  Earle,  and  has  been 
lately  purchased  by  Robert  Williams,  Esq.  of  More  Park. 

More  Park,  the  seat  of  Robert  Williams,  Esq.  is  extensive 
and  beautiful.  The  house  was  originally  built  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  arid  Was  afterward  in  the  possession  of  the  unfortu- 
nate duke  of  Monmouth ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren ;  being  esteemed  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  brick 
structures.  In  1720/  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Styles, 
who  enlarged  and  beautified  tt,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
James  Tbornhill  and  Giacomo  Leoni.  From  the  south,  or 
r  Jprinqpal  front,  lie  made  a  vista.through  the  hill,  that  once  ob- 
structed its  view  towards  Uxbridge-  He  erected  also  a  north 
front,  and  cut  through  the  hill  toward  Watford,  for  a  vi*ta. 
This  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  Pope: 

Or  cut  wide  views  throagh  ihomrtains  to  the  plain, 
You'll  wish  your  hill  or  sheltered  seat  again. 

This  he  thus  explains  in  a  note :  cl  This  was  done  in 
Hertfordshire,  by  a  wealthy  citizen,  fet  the  expence  of 
al>ove  5000/.  by  which  means  (merely  to  overlook  a  dead 
pjain)  he  let  in  the  north  wind  upon  his  house  and  parterre, 
which  were  before  adorned  and  defended  by  beautiful 
woods."  The  hotise  is  built  of  stone,  of  the  Corinthian 
orde*.  The  principal  front  has  a  portico  and  pediment  of 
four  columns.  The  offices  are  joined  to  the  house  by  k 
4  .  *  beautiful 
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beautiful  circular  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order.  •  Great  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  bouse  and  gardens  by  George 
Adams,  Esq.  to  whom  the  united  fortunes  of  his  uncles  der 
▼olviog,  assumed  the  name  of  Anson.  The  carriage  of  the 
stone  frooa.  London  alpng  cost  ,10,000/.  Mr..  Anson  soon 
after  sold  it,  for  20,000/.  to  the  Jtate  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas, 
bart«  whose  son,  Sir  Thqmas,  completed  it,  and  sold  it  in 
1787  to  Thomas  Bates  Rous,  E*q.  upon  whose  death,  in 
1799,  it  was  purchased  of  his  executors,  by  the  present 
possessor.  The  manor  of  LmsTER*  belongs  to  St.  Thoroaa'j 
Hospital.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  through  More  ' 
Park. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  from  Rickmersworth,  and  fourteen 
from  Tyburn  turnpike,  lies 

WATFORD. 

This  town,  as  part  of  Caishoe,  was  given  by  king  Offa  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  Henry  L  granted  the  market,  and 
Edward  I.  two  fairs ;  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey, 
Watford  remained  in  the  crown,  till  James  I.  granted  it  to 
lord  chancellor  Egerton,  lord  Ellesracre,  with  whose  de- 
scendants it  eontiuued  till  the  late  dnjke  of  Bridgewatcr,  in 
1760,  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  whose  descendant  it 
still  remains. 

Watford  contains  the  following  manors:  Cashiobury, 
the  Grove,  Qajiston,  Meriden,  Caroi^and,  Byrston, 
and  Oxey. 

Cashiobury,  ip  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Mercian 
kings  during  the  Saxon  .heptarchy,  till  Offii  gave  it  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban\s.  After  the  Dissolution  it  was 
grafted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Richard  Moryson,  Esq.  with  the 
same  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  abbots.  This  gentleman 
held  several  important  employments,  under  Henry  and  hi$ 
successor,  and  w#s  bis  atnbaMftdor  tp>  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
Mr.  Moryson  began  td  rebuild  the  fabric*  which  wm 
finished  by  his  son  and  heir,  Sir  Charles  Moryson,  whoxlied 
in  1599,  part  of  which  remains.  Hrs  son,  8ir  Charles* Me± 
ryson,  was  created  , a  baronet  in  161 1,'and  khrght  of the 
JJatb    at  tlje  coronation  of  Charles  I.  and  was  "successively 

B  2  knight 
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knight  of  the  shire,  burgess  for  St.  Albania,  and  Hertford* 
He  married  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Baptist  Hicks,  Vis* 
count  Campden  (formerly  a  citizen  of  London)  and  left  an 
only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Arthur  lord  Capel,  (a 
descendant  of  Sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
1 503)  who  was  inhumanly  beheaded,  during  the  Civil  Wars*. 
The  son  of  this  worthy  nobleman,  Arthur  earl  of  Essex,  in 
1670,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Denmark,  where  he  bravely 
supported  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  refused  to  lower 
the  colours,  though  fired  on  by  the  governor  of  Croninberg 
castle,  to  oblige  him  to  comply ;  and  for  which  the  go- 
vernor was  afterwards  compelled  to  beg  pardon  on  his 
knees.     George  earl  of  Essex,    the  present   possessor   of 

*  Uoyd,  speaking  of  this  nobleman,  observes,  "  His  privacy  before 
the  war  was  passed  with  as  much  popularity  in  the  country,  as  his  more 
public  appearance  tit  it  was  with  valour  and  fidelity  in  the  field:  in  our 
too  happy  times  of  peace  none  more  pious,  hospitable,  charitable  and 
munificent  i  in  those  more  unhappy  of  our  differences  none  more  re- 
served, loyal,  and  active;  The  people  loved  him  so  well,  that  they 
chose  him  one  of  their  representatives ;  and  the  king  esteemed  him  so 
much,  that  he  sent  for  him  as  one  of  his  peers  in  that  parliament,  wherein 
the  king  and  people  agreed  in  no  one  thing,  save  a  just  kindness  for  my 
lord  Capel,  who  was  ope  of  those  excellent  gentlemen,  whose  gravity  and 
discretion  (the  king  saith)  he  hoped  would  allay  and  fix  the  faction  to  a 
due  temperament  (guiding  some  mens  well-meaning  zeal  by  such  rules  of 
moderation,  as  are  best  both  to  preserve  and  restore  the  health  of  all 
states  and  kingdoms)  keeping  tQ  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  rather 
than  the  importunities  of  the  people  *,  to  what  was  just,  than  what  was 
safe,  save  only  in  the  earl  of  Strafford's  case,  wherein  he  yielded  to  the 
public  necessity  with  his  royal  master,  but  repented  with  him  too,  sealing 
his  contrition  for  that  miscarriage  with  his  blood,  when  he  was  more 
troubled  for  hi*  forced  consent  to  that  brave  person's  death,  than  for 
losing  his  own  life:  which  he  ventured  throughout  the  first  war,  and  lost 
by  bis  engagement  in  the  second.  For  after  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  he 
retired  to  his  own  house,  but  could  not  rest  there,  until  the  king  was 
brought  home  to  his ;  which  all  England  endeavouring  as  one  man,  my 
lord  adventured  himself  at  Colchester  to  extremity,  yielding  himself 
upon  condition  of  quarter,  which  he  urged  by  the  law  of  arms,  that  law 
that  (as  he  said  on  the  scaffold)  govemeth  the  world,  and  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  (they  are  his  own  words)  for  keeping  the  fifth  Com* 
mandment,  dying  on  the  scaffold  at  Westminster,  with  a  courage  that  be- 
came a  clear  conscience,  and  *  resolution  befitting  a  good  Christian.** 

Cashiobury, 


cmcurr  of  London.  :  is 

Qfeftuobmy,  assumed  the  name  of  Cooingsby,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  estates  of  bis  grandmother,  Frances,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  earl  Coningsby,  of  Hampton  Court,  Hereford, 
shire. 

The  seat  is  elegant,  and  the  situation  is  the  best  in  the 
county,  upon  a  dry  spot,  within  a  park  of  large  extent: 
the  house  is  built  in  form  of  ao  33  •  the  middle  and  the 
east  wing  are  modem,  and  in  good  repair;  but  the  west 
wing  is  very  old,  and  by  no  means  corresponding  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  bouse.  The  front  faces  the  south-east, 
and  looks  directly  on  the  house  in  More  Park,  and  which 
has  a  noble  aspect  from  Casbiobury  House.  In  the  front  of 
the  house  is  <*  fine  dry  lawn  of  grass,  which,  immediately 
after  the  heaviest  wititer  rains,  may  be  rode  or  walked 
on,  as  on  the  dryest  downs;  and  a  little  below  the  bouse  it 
a  river,  which  winds  through  the  park,  and  in  the  driest 
seasons  constantly  runs  with  a  fine  stream,  affording  great 
plenty  of  trout,  cray-fish,  and  indeed  most  other  kinds  of 
fresh- water  fish.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  house  , 
are  large  wood  walks,  which  were  planted  by  the  famous 
Le  Notre,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  woods  have 
many  large  beech  and  oak  trees  in  tbem ;  but  the  principal 
walks  are  planted  with  lime-trees,  aqd  tjiese  are  most  of 
them  too  narrow  for  their  length,  and  too  regular'  for  the 
modern  taste.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  ground 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  which  affords  an  agreeable 
variety ;  part  of  wbich  being  covered  with  stately  woods, 
appearing  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  front  of  the  bouse, 
1  have  a  fine  effect  on  the  eye. 

The  house  is  spacious,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine 
park9  through  which  passes  tbe  Grand  Junction  Canal. 
The  present  owner  has  contrived  a  kind  of  cloister,  em- 
bellished with  windows  of  stained  glass,  which  has  a  very 
impressive  appearance ;  the  apartments  are  elegant,  and  ' 
among  the  pictures  are  the  fallowing : 

Dining  Room.  Algernon,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Arthur,  first  earl  of  Essex,  and 
their  son  and  daughter,  Lely.  Algernon,  second  earl  of 
Essex,  in  armour. 

Library* 
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!  LiSHArv:  Mrs.  SntA^dBWAYs  *,  Lew.  Lord  arid  lady 
iPercyi  Vandyck/  The  earl  and  countess -of  Clarartden* 
Lely  ;  the  carving  of  the:  chimney  piece  is  by  Gn?*OKSl 
In  an  adjoining  room  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  Charles  Han* 
fetiry  Witliams;  William^  earl)  of  Essex,  and  his  lady?  Re  y- 
kolbs.  ArfHur;  first  lord  Capel,  and  his  lady.  The  pro* 
tent  earl  and  tofc  lafty,'  by  EDftfDGE.  '.  - 

-  Drawing  RpoMw  Various  rfine  miniature  copies  frojp  ori- 
ginals of  the.  first  misters,  by  the  present  countess  tf-EfW^i 

Small  Driving  Room.  A  ;fine  picture  of  the  JVta^QfHb 
Carlo  Majiatti  i  a  monk'*  head,  Carlo  .  IioLCi<j  fcwft 
«nail  views,  Canaletti;  sea  piece;  Vandevelde  j,  knd^ 
scape,  Gaiksjborough  ;  4itto,  Wquvbrmans. 

The  State  Bed  Room,  is  hung  with  -beautiful  Gobetfr} 
tapestry,  exhibiting  a  village  wake,  &c,  from  Tenls&s, 
'  Kino  Charles's.  Room.  Charles  I.  full  length,  Vandyck* 
Countess   of:  Raaeiagh,    Kneller;       Three    cbikUjea  o( 
Charles. I.  Va/ndyck.    Charles, II.  Lely,- 

The  manor  of  The  GaotfE*,  belonged  tgr  the  faroily  qf 
Heydon  as  early  as  the  year.  1400,  whence  it  came  ^o  th# 
ef  Hampton,  &c.  and  was. ultimateiy  purchased  by  Tborasf* 
VqjBers,  carl)  of  Clarendon,  related  •  to  the  earl  of  Jersey*; 

,  *  ..This  .lady  was  youngest  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  lord  Capcl,  of 
Hadham,  the  loyalist,  and  wife  of  colonel  Giles  Strangeways,  of  Mcf- 
bury  Sanvpford;  Dorset,  *'  who^'  says  Granger,  "'had  the  command  of 
STegimeiit  m-tfcat  part  of  «he  royal  army  which  acted  under  printcMaU- 
lice,  in  the  West.  In  tf)t$,  be*  .was  imprisoned  la  tjhe  Tower  for  hisao* 
}ive  loyalty,  w^bere  be  continued  jn  patient  confiaement  for  two  years,  and 
upwards  of  six  months.  There  is  a  fine  medallion  pf  him,  struck  upon 
this  occasiqn ;  on  the  reverse  of  wjiich  is  represented  that  part'  of  the 
Tower  which  is  called  Caesar's ;  with  this  inscription,  Decusquc  adversa 
dedcrvnt.  When  Charles  If.  fleeF  into  the  West,  m  disguise,'  after  the 
Wattle  of  Worcester,  he  seat  him  three  hundred  broad:  pieces  j  whicji 
were,  perhaps,  thcmqst  seasonable  present  that  the,  rQyaV.fUgitcve.ev4r 
received,  But,  this  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum,  which  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  his  loyalty,  as  the  hogseof  Strangeways  paid  no  less 
than  33,0001.  for  its  attachment  to  the  crown.^  This  worthy  gentlemah 
'was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  antient  arid  respectable  families  in 
Dorsetshire-,  wa$  representative  in  parliament  for  the  county,  and  one  of 
♦he  privy  couceil  to  Charles  II.  Hedietf,  l&i$  "—Hist,  qf  England, 
Vol.  III.  p.  31S.    Collins's  Peerage,  Vol.  I.  210.~  eo\  HQ7, 

wht> 
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wfcohavrng  married  lady  Charlotte  Capd,  daughter  of  \Vil» 
Haiti)  earl  of  Esse*,  by  lady  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry- 
Hyde,  last  earl  of  Rochester,  and  grandson  of  the  great 
tori  of.  Clarendon,  was  created  baron  Hyde,  of  Hindoo ,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  in  1756,  and  earl  of  Ckrencton,  ift 
1*776,  in  whose  family  The  Grove  still  remains. 

In  the  house  is  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits-,  and 
other  fine  pictures,  mostly  brought  from  Cornbury,  in  Ox* 
todshive. 

•  The  Hall  contains  portraits  of  Francis*  lord  Cottmg* 
ton;  the  eafl  of  Kinnoul,  Vandyck;  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
Bohemia,  Jansen;  William,  marquis  of  Hertford,  Van- 
dyck; Weston,  earl  of  Portland,  son  of  the  lord  troa* 
surer;  queen  Elizabeth;  James  I.;  William,  lord  Bur* 
fergh ;  his  son  Robert,  first  earl  of  Salisbury ;  lord  chan* 
teilor  Clarendon ;  Edward,  earl  cf  Jersey,  1697;  the  earl 
of  Rochester. 

Saloon.  Lady  Anne  Hyde,  ducbess  of  York ;  hot 
daughters,  queens  Mary  and  Anne ;  William  III.  James  It. 
lord  Chancellor  Clarendon;  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon; 
Lawrence,  earl  of  Rochester,  ami  his  first  lady;  lady 
Charlotte  Hyde;  duchess  of  Quetensbury;  Jane,  countes* 
of  Essex ;  queen  Catharine  of  Portugal.  Here  are  also 
two  fine  portraits  of  a  bull  and  horse,  the  property  of  lord 
Clarendon,  by  Stubbs. 

Drawing  Room.  The  countess  of  Clarendon,  second 
wife  of  the  lord  chancellor;  her  father  and  ■  mother,  Sir 
Thomto  and  lady  Ailesbury,  Vandyck;  James  Stuart, 
.duke  of  Richmond,  "  who  offered  to  be  a  vicarious  victim 
for  Charles  1."  Mary,  duchess  of  Beaufort,  Lely; 
Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  Vandyck  ;  lady  Newport ;  Sir 
Henry  Cape! ;  Waller,  the  poet;  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer, 
Lely;  lord  keeper  Coventry,  Jansen. 

Dining  Room.  Villiers,  viscount  Grandison,  Vandyqk* 
George  ViUiqrs,  duke  of  Buckingham,  Jansen;  William 
and  Pbihp>  earls  of  Pembroke,  Vandyck  ;  lord  and  lady 
Cornlttiry,  L*ly  ;  lady  D'Aubigny,  count  da  Borghe,  earl 

and 
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and  countess  of  Derby,  Sir  John  Minns,  lord  Goring,  dll 
by  Vandyck  ;  lady  Barbara  Villiers,  Philip  Villiers,  grand 
prior  of  France,  1521. 

Staircase.  The  duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Reformers* 
Sclden,  and  Spelman. 

Library.  Duke  of  Monmouth* 

Near  the  centre  of  Watford  stands  the  parish  church,  de- 
dicated to  the  VirgitiMary;  it  is  a  large  structure,  of 
stone,  and  has  a  square  tower  about  ninety  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  an  hexagonal  spire  about  twenty  feet  high. 
In  the  tower  are  eight  good  bells,  and  a  clock,  with  chimes* 
The  inside  of  the  church  is  spacious,  having  three  aisles, 
two  galleries  with  pews,  and  the  gallery  in  which  is  a  fine 
organ,  and  seats  on  each  side  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Mrs. 
Fellows  school,  and  in  the  front  are  pews.  In  the  chancel  .is  a 
large  pew  belonging  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Essex ; 
and  opposite  another,  built  for  the  right  honourable  the 
ladies  CapeL  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  chancel  is  the 
cemetery,  or  burial  place  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Essex ; 
*here  are  many  fine  monuments,  beautifully  sculptured. 

Among  these  are  a  memorial  for  Sir  Charles  Moryson, 
with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  descriptive  of  his  good  qua- 
lities, preferments,  and  connexions.  The  figure  is  dressed 
in  armour,  leaning  on  his  right  arm ;  the  figure  of  his  lady 
reclining,  a  little  bejovv ;  both  are  cut  in  white  marble,  and 
dressed  with  neck  ruffs,  of  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
At  the  left  end  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  kneeling. 

Two  little  tablets  against  the  south  wail  of  the  chapel  are 
the  following  words  slightly  inscribed,  in  gilt  letters: 
Non  humi  serpit  alata  Virtus, 
x  Virtuti,  Honori,  et  sterns  Memoriae. 

"  Clarissimi  et  ornatissimi  Viri  Dni.  Carol!  Morisoni  equitis 
aurati,  istius  Ecclesiae  Patroui  hereditarii,  et  hujus  Sacelli  Fun- 
datoris;  Patris  optimi  et  longe  charissimi,  Carolus  Moriaonus 
eques  auratus  ac  baronettus  picntissimus  filius,  banc  Aram  se- 
pulchralem  (supremum  Amoris  et  Pietafis  officium  Parent i  bene 
mercnti  erolrendo)  in  Spem  certissimam  Glorios®  et  beat©  Re- 
Sttrrecuonis  pientcr  et  ofliciose  coasecrariUn 

On 
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On  the  base  of  Hie  tablets  is  a  man  recumbent  on  his  left 
arm,  dressed  in  armour,  cut  out  of  white  marble;  and  at 
the  left  end  is  the  figure  of  a  man  dressed  in  armour',  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee ;  at  the  opposite  end  is  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
man, kneeling.     The  man  and  woman  are  each  under  a 
large  curtain  cut  in  marble,  and  all  have  ruffs. 

In  the  middle  are  two  large  monuments,  on  each  of  which 
lies  the  figure  of  a  woman  fully  dressed.  On  the  east  end 
of  the  easternmost  the  inscription  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Monument  of  the  Ladye  Brjget  Countese  Dowager  of 
Bedford.  A  Woman  of  singular  Siocerite  in  Religion,  in  cyrill 
Conversation  &Intcgritie  of  Life  unspotted,  in  Hospitalities 
boQUtifull  &  provident  in  all  her  Actions  descreete  and  ho* 
nourable,  in  great  Favor  with  her  Prince  &  generally  reputed 
one  of  the  noblist  Matrons  of  England  for  her  Wisdom  & 
Judgement.  She  was  Daughter  to  John  Lord  Hussey  &  she  was 
thrise  xnaried  first  to  Sir  Richard  Morizon  Knight,  then  to  Ed- 
ward Manners  E :  of  Rutland,  thirdly  to  Francys  Russel  E :  of 
Bedford  &  she  had  Issue  only  by  her  first  Husband  one  Sonn  Sir 
Charles  Morizon  Knight,  &  two  Daughters  named  Jana  Sibilla 
first  maried  to  Edward  Lord  Russel  eldest  Sonn  to  her  last  Hus- 
band the  E:  of  Bedford  maried  to  Arthtir  Lord  Grey.  The 
other "t)oghter  named  Elizabeth  was^first  maried  to  William  Nor. 
reys  Esquier  Sonn  &  IJeir  apparent  to  Lord  Norreys  at  whose 
Charges  this  Monument  was  hear  erected  beinge  her  soole  Exc 
cutor  &  nephewe,  who  hath  maried  the  Lady  Briget  Vere 
Doghtcr  to  Edward  E:  of  Oxford  afterward  Elizabeth  the  second 
Doghter  maried  Henry  Clinton  E :  of  Lincolnc.  This  noble 
Countess 'of  Bedford  livingc  75  Years  in  most  honorable  Repu» 
tation  died  most  quietly  answerably  to  her  Life  in  perfect  Sence  & 
Memorie  the  12  of  Januarie  1000  in  the  43  Year  of  outmost 
gracious  Sowerraine  Qnene  Elizabeth." 

On  the  west  end  of  the  other  monument  the  inscription 
runs  thus : 

"  To  theVertuc,  Honor,  &  Memotie  of  the  right  ho^orabto 
JLadie,  Dame  Elizabeth  Russel  Daughter  &  sole  Hcire  of  Henry 
Longe  of  Shingay  in  the  Countic  of  Cambridg  Esq.  Wief  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  William  Russel  Kht.  Lord  Russel  of  Thorn* 
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fcaugh,  late  under  the  Raigne  of  the  most  excellent  Princesse  of 
Renowned  &  most  wporthie  Memo  fie  Queen  e  Elizabeth  Lord 
Governor  of  Flushinge  &  since  Lord  Deputie  of  the  Kingdom* 
of  Ireland,  &  one  of  the  Sonnes  of  the  Right  Noble  Lord 
Franncis  late  Earle  of  Bedford.  The  Lady  beside  mania  com- 
mendable Gnifts  of  Nature  wherewith  she  was  libcrallie  endued 
as  Religion,  true  Godliness,  Chastitie,  Wisdome,  Temperance, 
vertuous  and  honorable  Conversation,  8c  for  manie  other  Re* 
spects  most  woorthie  to  be  honored,  was  reputed  and  nombred 
amongst  the  principall  Matrons  of  her  time,  &  Dame  Dorothie 
Morrison  her  most  lovinge  &  affectionate  Mother,  survivinge 
eontrarie  to  the  ordinarie  Course  of  Nature,  tic  her  own  Hartb 
Desier,  hir  most  deere  and  most  deerlie  lovinge  and  beloved 
Daughter,  hath  for  the  laste  Office,  &  for  an  eternall  Pledge  of 
her  mothcrlb  Love  &  Affection,  in  the  Hope  of  a  glorious  & 
joyfull  Resurrection,  consecrated  this  Monument." 

On  the  east  end  of  this  are  the  following  words,  in 
capitals: 

"  This  Noble  Ladie  passingc  the  fewe  &  evil  Dayes  of  her 
Pilgrimage  heare  in  the  Vale  of  Tears  in  the  often  Meditation  of 
Death  &  thereby  having  learned  to  nomber  her  Dayes  dyd  applie 
her  Hart  to  Wisdome,  as  appeared  by  manie  holy  Meditacions, 
and  religious  Observations,  which  she  in  the  Course  of  hearting 
&  privat  Reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  had  cooceaved,  &  for 
her  own  Use  and  Comfort,  under  her  own  Hand  had  comited  to 
Writinge  &  being  now  growen  wearie  of  the  Vanities  and  Vexa- 
tions of  the  present  Lief,,  by  the  Instinct  of  God's  good  Spirit 
whereby  she  was  fullie  assured  of  his  Love  &  Promises  in  Jcsit, 
desired  to  be  dissolved  to  be  with  Christ,  &  so  havinge  lived  re- 
Ugiouslie,  vertuouslie,  and  honorablie  43  years  8c  of  them  27  iu 
holie  &  and  unspotted  Wedlocke,  having  Issue  onlic  Sir  Francis 
Russell  Kht.  in  the  Invocation  of  Gods  holie  Name  quietlie  and 
sweetlie  slepte  in  the  Lord,  the  12th  Day  of  June  1611." 

At  a  small  distance  westward  of  the  last  monument  is  a 
flat  stone  even  with  the  pavement,  which  has  three  brass 
plates',  on  which  are  engraved  the  figures  of  three  men;  the 
inscription  is  to  the  memory  of  three  antient  and  faithful  ser- 
vants in  the  family  of  Moryson. 

On 
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On  the  north  wall  is  a  small  monument,  with  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  (half  size),  kneeling  before  a  book  which  is 
open.  The  inscription  on  a  little  tablet,  on  which  the  book 
lies,  runs  thus: 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  &  that  I  shall  rise  out  of 
the  earth,  in  the  last  Day  &  shal  be  covered  again  with  my  Skinn 
&  Shall  see  God  in  mie  Flesh  yea  I  my  self,  shall  behould,  him 
not  with  other  but  with  thes  same  Eyes— Job.  19.  25.  26.  27. 
X  am  the  Resurcction  and  the  Liffe  &  hee  that  beleeveth  in  me, 
yea  though  he,  wcare  dead,  yet  shall,  be  lire  &  who  soe  liveth 
&  beleeveth  in  me,  shall  not  die  for  ever— Jhan  11. 25*  26.  Yff 
we  beleere  that  Jhesus  is  dead  &  resen,  even  so  them  which  sleep 
in  Jhesus,  will  God  bring  with  him— 1  Thess.  4.  14." 

On  the  south  wall,  near  the  east  window,  is  a  large  oval 
tablet  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  admiral 
Forbes,  who  was  interred  here  in  March  1796.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  coffin  plate  and  monument  contains  not  only  his 
titles  and  honourable  descent,  but  also  the  pedigree  of  his 
wife,  as  follows : 

"  Near  this  Place  are  deposited,  in  the  Vault  of  her  An- 
cestors, the  Remains  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Mary 
Forbes  Daughter  of  William  third  Earl  of  Essex  by  the  Lady 
Jane  Hyde  Daughter  of  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  Earl  of  Rochester.  To  the  natural  Advantages  of  an  agree- 
able Person,  and  a  good  understanding  rendered  more  amiable  by  a 
sweet  Temper,  and  constant  Chearfulncss,  she  joined  most  of  the 
elegant  and  useful  Accomplishments  in  all  the  Relations  of  Life 
she  acted  from  the  best  and  purest  Motives,  her  Inclinations  al- 
ways coinciding  habitually  with  her  Duty,  affable  with  Dignity, 
polite  without  Affectation,  and  frank  without  Indiscretion,  her 
whole  Deportment  was  marked  by  the  most  eiact  Decency  and 
Propriety,  The  ruling  Passion  of  her  Heart  was  Benevolence. 
To  supply  the  Wauts,  and  alleviate  the  Distresses,  of  her  Fel- 
low Creatures,  seemed  to  be,  the  great  Business,  and  Pleasure  of 
her  Life;  and  to  give  her  an  Opportunity  of  doing  an  Act  of 
Humanity,  was  always  to  confer  an  Obligation  upon  her.  Se. 
cured  by  Religion,  as  well  as  Candour,  against  the  mean  Pas* 
sions  of  Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice,  she  never  listened  to  the 
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Tale  of  Slander,  nor  ever  spread  the  Lie  of  Detraction.  Her 
Conscience  never  reproached  her  with  doing  or  even  wishing  III 
to  others ;  and  when  injured  herselfj  she  was  easy  to  he  recon- 
ciled, and  ready  to  forgive.  Her  soul  was  peculiarly  formed  for 
Friendship,  exerting  itself  in  affectionate  Attentions  and  Acts  of 
kindness,  not  to  her  Friends  only,  bnt  even  to  the  Friends  of  her 
Friends.  She  loved  Hospitality,  and  all  social  Amnseracnts  that 
made  others  happy:  possessing  herself  such  a  Flow  of  Mirth  and 
<  good  humour  as  rendered  her  society  always  pleasing ;  but  tem- 
pered by  so  just  a  Reserve,  as  to  shew  they  sprung  from  a  Mind 
perfectly  innocent,  and  pure  of  evil  Thoughts.  In  her  religious 
Conduct,  she  was  zealous  without  Bigotry,  pious  without  Super- 
stition, and  devout  without  Ostentation;  thus  uniform  in  the 
discharge  of  her  Duty  both  to  God  and  Man,  and  supported  by 
a  Testimony  of  a  good  Conscience.  She  felt  no  Terrors  at  the 
Approach  of  Death,  but  rather  a  confident  Hope,  and  joyful 
Expectation,  of  the  Approbation  of  her  gracious  Redeemer,  and 
just  and  merciful  Judge.  As  it  was  the  earnest  Endeavour,  and 
supreme  Happiness  of  her  Life,  to  do  Good,  the  Design  of  this 
Inscription  is  to  enable  her  to  continue  to  do  the  same,  even  in 
the  Grave,  by  preserving  the  Memory  and  Example  of  her  fair 
7  Character ;  which  will  thereby  remain  an  Ornament  to  the  IUus* 
triouse  House  from  whence  she  was  descended ;  the  Pride  and 
Boast  of  the  Family  which  she  left  to  lament  her.  And  an  in- 
citement to  the  present,  and  future  Generations,  to  admire  and' 
emulate  her  excellent  Virtues.  She  married  September  ii. 
mdcclviii,  the  Honourable  John  Forbes,  then  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  since  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  General 
of  Marines,  son  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Granard  in  Irk. 
land,  to  whom  she  left  two  Twin  Daughters,  and  died,  alas! 
April  izth,  m oceLxacxii,  in  LXth  Year  of  her  Age. 

How  did  the  Good  and  Virtuous  mourn, 
And  pour  their  Sorrows  o'er  her  Urn." 

Here,  is  also  a  tablet  of  white  marble  to  the  memory  of 
Jane,  wife  of  John  Bell,  Esq.  The  inscription  is  by  Dr* 
Johnson. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  large  handsome  building  for  a 
School,  built  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fuller,  wi- 
dow, for  forty  boys  and  twenty  girls;  the. boys  are  taught 
'•  reading, 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are  partly  clothed; 
the  girls  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  useful  needlfc 
work,  and  are  partly  clothed.  The  school  was  built  hi 
1704,  in  the  lifetime  of  its  foundress,  who  lived  to  see  the 
school  filled,  or  begun.  Since  her  time,  legacies  have  been 
left  by  three  charitable  persons ;  but  yet  the  income  is  not 
sufficient  to  clothe  the  children  completely;  it  is  governed 
by  nine  trustees.  In  the  school  room  is  placed  a  whole- 
length  painting  of  the  foundress ;  the  regulations  of  that 
lady  for  the  government  of  jhe  school  are  engrossed,  framed, 
and  hung  up  in  the  same  room,  and  are  ordered  to  be  read 
by  the  master  to  the  boys  four  times  a  year.  Lady  Mor- 
rison granted  30/.  a  year  for  preaching  a  lecture  in  Wat± 
ford  church  every  Tuesday  morning  before  the  market  beH 
rings.  Here  are  eight  almshouses  for  so  many  poor  wi- 
dows, and  two  shillings  a  week,  two  hundred  faggots,  cloth 
lor  a  gown,  and  new  hats  every  year.  Lady  Dorothy  Mor* 
rison  also  gave  50L  a  year  for  putting  out  poor  children  of 
this  parish  yearly. 

The  market  place  is  a  long  square  building.  The  market 
is  on  Tuesday,  for  corn,  cows,  sheep,  and  hogs.  There 
*ie  two  fairs  in  the  year,  one  on  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  the  other  on  the  9th  of  September;  the  latter 
is  called  the  statute,  and  is  for  hiring  of  servants;  but*  on 
both  days  toys  are  sold,  &c.  The  principal  manufac- 
tory of  this  town  is  throwing  of  silk,  for  which  there  are 
three  different  buildings,  two  worked  by  horses  and  one  fay 
water*  That  which  is  worked  by  water  is  by  far  the  largest. 
The  river  Coin  runs  at  the  back  of  Watford  town,  and 
through  the  bottom  thereof;  and,  turning  a  little,  may  be 
seen  from  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  may 
be  said  in  part  to  surround  the  town,  in  the  ivcinity  of  which 
k  turns  four  mills,  viz.  a  paper  mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Lewin, 
called  Bushey  mill;  a  flour  mill  in  the  town  of  Watford, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Field ;  tbe  silk  mill,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Paumier;  and  a  paper  mill!  occupied  by  Mr.  Lepard* 
which  is  called  Hamper  mill. 

The? 
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The  town  of  Watford  is  large,  populous,  and  handsome', 
the  houses  ace  mostly  of  brick,  and  ranged  on  the  sides,  of 
the  high  road  upwards  -of  a  mile;  The  approach  to  the 
town  from  London  is  much  improved,  though  still  very 
inconvenient.  Agreeably  to  the  population  act,  the  in. 
habitants  are  estimated  at  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-;  the  number  of  houses  six  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
.  Antiquaries  are  divided  respecting  the  etymology  of  Wat* 
ford ;  some  deriving  it  from  Wetford,  on  account  of  the 
marshy  grounds  about  it;  others  Watlingford,  from  its 
neighbourhood  to'the  Watling  Street. 

Bushy,  is  a  village  one  mile  east  of  Watfbrd,  adjoining  to 
which  is  a  spacious  common,  called  Bush  Heath,  extending 
toward  Stanmore.  This  heath  rises  to  a  considerable  height; 
and  affords  a  delightful  prospect.  On  the  one  hand,  is  a 
view  of  St.  A I  ban's,  and  of  all  the  space  between,  appear- 
ing like  a  garden.  To  the  60uth-east  is  seen  Westminster 
Abbey ;  to  the  south,  Hampton  Court,  and  on  the  south* 
west,  Windsor,  with  the  Thames  winding  through  the  most 
beautiful  parts,  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  Bushy  seems  to 
have  been  very  unfortunate  in  its  antient  owners.  Its  first 
Norman  possessor,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  having  incurred 
the  pope's  displeasure,  was  obliged  to  be  suspended  in  lead; 
on  a  tree,  in  the  precinct  of  the  Temple,  London,  because 
Christian  burial  was  not  allowed  to  persons  under  such  cir* 
cumstances.  Edmond  of  Woodstock,  was  beheaded  through 
the  vile  machinations  of  queen  Isabella,  and  her  paramoui* 
Mortimer,  on  a  suspicion  of  intending  to  restore  his  bra.' 
thet  Edward  II.  to  the  throne ;  and  so  much  was  he  beloved 
by  the  people,  and  his  persecutors  detested,  that  he  stood' 
from  one  to  five  in  the  afternoon  before  an  executioner  could 
be  procured,  and  then  an  outlaw  from  the  Marshalsea  per* 
formed  the  detested  duty.  Thomas,  duke  of  Surrey,  was 
'beheaded  at  Cirencester,  in  rebellion  against  Henry  IV. 
Thomas  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  after  obtaining 
the  highest  honour  in  the  campaigns  in  France  -with  Henry  V. 
was  killed  by  the  splinter  of  a  window  frame  driven  into  his 
face  by  a  cannon  ball,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.    Richard, 
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the  stout  earl  of  Warwick,  another  possessor,  was  killed  at 
fiarnet.  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey.  Richard  HI.  was  the  next  possessor.  Lady 
•Margaret  de  la  Pole,  countess  of  Suffolk,  was  beheaded  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  by  the  cruel  policy  of  Henry  VIIL 
in  revenge  for  a  supposed  affront  by  her  son  the  cardinal. 
In  this  parish  also  lired  Titus  Silas,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, "  Killing  no  Murder,"  to  deliver  England  from  its 
yoke,  advised  Cromwell  to  commit  suicide ;  he  gained  pro* 
motion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and,  by  bis  buffoonery, 
induced  that  monarch  to  disgrace  the  great  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon. 

Proceed iug  westward,  we  arrive  at  Langley  Bury,  built 
about  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  rising  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Gade,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Hunton  Bridge. 

King's  Langley,  derives  its  name  from  a  royal  palace 
built  by  Henry  III.  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Richard  II.  was  buried  in  this  monastery,  but  afterward  re- 
moved  to  Westminster  by  Henry  V.  Here  was  also  born 
and  buried  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York,  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  The  palace,  park,  and  manor,  were  given  by 
James  I.  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  The  earl  of  Essex  is 
now  lord  of  the  manor. 

Among  the  antient  monuments  in  the  church  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Verney  ;  prince  Edmond  of  Lang- 
ley, and  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Pedro,  king  of  Cas- 
tile. Here  also  Peirs  Ga  vest  on,  favourite  of  Edward  II. 
was  buried.  There  are  several  remains  of  brasses  in  the 
church. 

Abbot's  Langley,  near  the  preceding,  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Bulborne.  Domesday* 
Book  informs  us  that  the  town  was  given  by  Egelwitte  the 
black,  and  Winifled  his  wife,  to  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's; 
hence  its  name.  King  John  confirmed  the  grant  to  the  abbey 
towards  supplying  the  monks  with  clothing.  At  the  Disso- 
lution the  whole  manor  reverted  to  the  crown;  James  I.  con* 
veved  it  to  Francis  Combe,  Esq.  who  dying  without  issue; 
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fctidowed  a  school  here,  and  devised  the  manor,  &c.  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Sidney  College,.  Cambridge, 
.  for  the  education  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  kindred  for  ever* 
Abbot's  Langley  is  famous,  as  the  birth-place  of  Nicholas 
Breakspeare,  son  of  a  servant  to  St.  A i ban's  Abbey.  For 
his  great  literary  endowments  he  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
Rufus,  near  Valentia;  bishop  of  Alba,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome ;  and,  at  length,  cardinal  and  pope,  by  the 
title  of  Adrian  IV.  the  only  Englishman  who  attained  to 
that  dignity.  This  pope  is  styled  the  Apostle  of  Norway, 
for  the  great  pains  he  took  in  converting  that  barbarous 
nation  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  accounts  of  his  arro- 
gance, &c.  must  be  received  with  caution. 

HEMPSTED,  on  HEMEL  HEMPSTED, 
is  a  small  neat  town,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  de- 
scending into  a  rich  valley. 

King  Offa  gave  six  mansions  in  this  town,  then  -  called 
Haen  Hampsted,  or  Old  Hampsted,  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Alhan's,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  king  Ethelred. 
After  the  Conquest  the  remainder  of  the  villa,  which  ha4 
belonged  to  the  Saxon  kings,  was  given  by  William  I.  to 
William  earl  of  Mortaigne,  whose  son  forfeited  it  to  the 
crown  for  raising  a  rebellion  in  Normandy  against  Henry  I. 
It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, brother  of  Henry  III. ;  his  son  Edmund,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I1L  gave  it,  excepting  the  warren  and  church, 
to  the  monastery  of  Bon  Hommes,  at  Esserug,  now  Ash* 
ridge,  with  whom  it  remained  till  the  Dissolution,  when 
Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  John  Waterhouse,  Esq.  his  au- 
ditor ;  by  whose  interest  with  that  monarch,,  a  charter  of 
incorporation  and  weekly  market  were  granted  to  the  town* 
It  now  belongs  to  Joseph  Hasley,  Esq.  M.P.  for  St.  Alban's,. 
whose  seat  at  Great  Gaddcsdcn,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  most 
advantageously  situated. 

The  only  ornament  of  this  town  is  the  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  beautiful  structure,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  transept,  on  .the  cross  of  which 
4  is 
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is  built  *  handsome  tower,  with  Norman  Sax GnlitrTits,  Ihd 
containing  eight  fine  bells,  with  chnaes,  &c.  tbe  -whole  Am 
mounted  by  *  beautiful  spire  of  ornamented  lead*  Th* 
vrs/  end  of  the  choreh  is  decorated  tffth  a*  fine  do©*  of 
Saxon  architecture,  curiously  and  richly  ornamented,  with 
several  mouldings,  highly  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lis  'and 
rine  leaves  alternately,  fretwork,  &c.  the  capitals  are  en- 
riched with  grotesque  figures.  The  nave  is  separated  front 
the  aisles  by  a  range  of  five  massive  columns  on  'each  side, 
aixl  twx>  barf  columns  with  sculptured  square  capitals ;  these 
snpport  arches  with  zig-zag  mouldings.  The  timer  is  sup* 
ported  by  semicircular  clustered  col  aims,  ornamented.  The 
arch  opening  into  the  chancel,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
former.  The  windows  are  at  present  of  the  pointed  form; 
and  the  line  on  the  south  side  has  a  disagreeablo  interrup- 
tion of  uniformity. 

Among  the  monuments  is  one  nearly  hidden  by  the.  pews, 
with  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  with  a  gorget  of  mail ;  he 
is  represented  as  standing  on  a  lion :  the  head  of  tbe  lady  oa 
bis  side  is  represented  resting  on  a  cushion ;  al  her  feet  a 
dog;  her  head  dress  is  square,  she  is  dressed  in  a  long 
cloak,  fastened  across  the  shoulders  with  broaches,  whence 
a  knotted  cord  and  tassels  descend  to  the  feet.  The  follow. 
ing  is-tbe  inscription: 

Robert  Albyn  gist  icy 
•  Et  Mar  garete  sa  femme  hiy 
Dieu  de  les  Almes  eyt  merci.     Amen. 

An  old  stone  in  this  church  had  the  following  remains  of 
an  inscription  on  the  verge ;  on  the  stone  was  a  cross  fleury, 
which  indicated  it  to  have  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastic : 

Ozendon  de void Eccles.  de  Tren ......+ 

*  Some  specialist  in  antiquity  has  taken  upon  him  to  deduce,  from  the 
above  inscription,  asimihtudl  to  the  name  Ofa,  and  concludes  from  the 
most  vague  premises,  that  king  Offa  was  buried  here;  though  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  other  antient  historians,  have  absolutely  declared  that  he 
was  inhumed  at  or  near  Bedford.  This  is  a  very  reprehensible  mode  of 
misleading  the  public  mind,  and  ought  to  be  duly  condemned.  The  as- 
fefhWanpeered-irr  the  Northampton  Mercury,  October  t/ 1 8T08.  ' 
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The  mtfket  bouse  is  of  wood,  adjoining  the  churchyard, 
and  exhibits  a  curious  mode  of  antique  architecture ;  it  ap- 
yaars  indeed  to  be  the  original  building,  constructed  in  the 
feign  of  "Henry  VIII. ;  great  quantities  of  corn  and  meal  are 
aftooally  disposed  of  in  this  place,  which  has  been  cncreased 
by  mean*  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

The  principal  benefaction  to  Hemel  Hempsted  was  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Warren,  in  1796,  who,  by  will,  gave  1200/. 
Stock,  in  trust,  that  the  dividends  should  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  fifty  poor  widows,  at  7/.  10s.  each  annually,  on 
the  Sd  of  January ;  the  remainder  for  the  foundation  of  two 
free  schools,  for  thirteen  boys  and  fifteen  girls. 
•  Hemsted  Bury,  a  neat  modern  building,  is  at  present 
the  property  of  Mr.  Hilton;  and  though  the  grounds  are 
not  extensive,  they  are  pleasantly  laid  out.  Part  of  the 
antient  mansion  in  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  entertained 
Henry  VIII.  is  still  standing.  The  estate  lately  belonged  to 
the  earl  of  Marcbopont,  and  has  had  many  possessors  during 
the  two  last  centuries. 

;    According  to  the  population  act,  Hemel  Hemsted  con- 
tained two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-twa  persons, 
inhabiting  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  bouses. 
. .  Returning  to  Two  Waters,  and  crossing  Box  Moor,  at 
twenty-six  miles  from  the  metropolis  we  arrive  at 

Bbeghamsted,  Bbrkhamsted,  Beckhamsted  St.  Ps* 
yxa's,  or,  as  it  is  corruptly,  though  generally  spelt, 

^EBKHAMPSTEAD. 

This  town  has  been  from  situation,  hinted  ft  a  British 
oppidum,  by  Salmon,  had  not  any  foss  or  bank,  their  usual 
security,  been  seen  near  it,  though  the  woodlands  enclosing 
the  vallies,  seem  to  sanction  the  idea.  Dr.  Stukeley,  from 
the  Roman  coins  that  have  been  found  here,  asserts,  that  it 
must  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  and  others  have  stated  it 
to  have  been  DurocobrioiS. 

Leaving  all  these  conjectures  with  their  due  weight,  we 
shall  abide  by  the  testimony  of  Norden,  who  says,  that 
"  the  Saxoos,  in  old  time,  called  this  town  Berghamitedt, 

becqusft 
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because  it  was  seated  among  -bilk;  for  Berg  signified  a 
bill ;  ham,  a  town ;  aad  siedt,  a  seat;  all  which  are  proper 
for  the  situation  hereof.9* 

The  rains  of  an  oM  castle,  which  was  very  large  and 
strong,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  are  supposed  to  be 
remains  of  a  palace,  where  the  kings  of  Mercia  resktaK 
The  castle  was  encompassed  by  a  moat  that  covers  above 
four  acres.  The  keep  is  cm  the  north  side  of  the  moat,  and  , 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  are  now  visible.  The  castle  was 
judiciously  set  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  on  dry 
ground,  though  among  springs,  and  made  exceedingly  strong 
by  the  Saxons. 

It  was  near  Beckbamsted  that  Frederick,  abbot  of  St. 

Alban's,   a  man  of  the  royal  blood,,  apd  related  to  king, 

Canute,  impeded  the  march  of  William  I.  by  causing  the 

trees  on  the  road  side  to  be  felled  and  laid  across  the  way, 

after  a  consultation  of  the  English  nobility  at  this  place. 

The  abbot  "  first  threw  trees,  and  then  oaths;  and  brought 

the-  Conqueror  to  mean  concessions,  and  swallowing  oaths 

he  never  meant  to  keep.    But  William  was1  so  much  a 

conqueror i  that  he  conquered  that  just  dread  mortals  should 

have  of  the  Avenger  of  perjury.      He  swore  upon  the 

Gospel,  and  the  reliques  of  St.  Alban's  church,  that  be 

would  keep  inviolable  the  good  and  antient  laws  of  the 

kingdom:  yet  he  took  away  all  their  lands,  and  divided 

tbegi  among  bis  commanders  and  his  countrymen.    The* 

that  would  excuse  him  in  this  small  slip  of  perjury,  lay  it 

upon  Norman  advice,  that  he  broke  through  his  engage* 

ment.    He  seems  to  have  wanted  no  counsel,  in  the  case,  to 

slight  those  he  had  subdued,  and  to  trust  for  his'  support 

iff  the  throne,   to  the  men  whose  valour  had  raised  him 

to  it."* 

*  Salmon.    When  William  enquired  of  the  abbot,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  why  he  had  cut  down  the  trees  to  impede  his  passage,  Fre- 


derick bddly  answered,  that,  "  He  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty;? 
and  that  "  if  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  kingdom  had  performed  theirs  in 
like  manner,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Normans  to  have 
advanced  so  far."  The  abbot  was  obliged,  afterwards,  Mo  seek  refuge 
Aon  William's  vengeance,  in  the  monastery  of  Ely,  waar*  he  died  of, 
griaf  aad  mortification,  at  the  sufferings  of  his  enslaved  coqntrj. 

D  2  Berkbajxtfta* 
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•*  l^ktamsted'eaiftle  was  given  byidhg  William  to  Robert, 
*  fcafl  of  Mortaign£,  his  half  brother ,  irtu*  rebuilt,  and  much 
enlarged  it.  His  son  William,  having  rebelled  against 
tlenry  I.  that  monarch  caused  the  cascte  to  be  partially 
fazed,  and  seized  upon  the  earl's  other  possessions.  It  af- 
terwards became  a  royal  residence,  and  Henry  II.  kept  his 
court  here,  when'  he  granted  the  church  of  Havering,  in 
Essex,  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  de  Monte  Jovfe,  to  find 
ftrfrig  fct  the  pooi». 

*  henry  granted  to  *4  all  the  men  and  merchants  of  this 
f&wn  great  privileges,  even  the  same  as  they  enjoyed  under 
Edward  the  Confessor;  that  they  should  have  liberty  of 
selling  their  merchandize  through  England,  Normandy, 
Aquitain,  and  Anjou,  quit  of  tolls  and  duties."  They 
had  farther  an  exemption  from  the  common  jurisdiction,  and 
had  particular  offices  of  this  honour  and  liberty,  such  as 
high  steward,  escheator,  coroner,  baiHfls,  &c.  and  that  no 
market  should  be  held  within  seven  miles  of  the  town.n 

The  crown  continued  possessed  of  Berkhamsted  titt  king* 
Jtohh  granted  it  to  Geoffrey  Fitz  Piers,  earl  of  Essex.  Tbia 
nobleman  founded  two  hospitals  here,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  other  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
for  lepers,  and  vested  the  guardianship  of  both  in  the  bro- 
thers of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  D*  Acres,  in  London, 
obliging  them,  however,  to  spend  the  revenue  in  Berk* 
hamstedj  and. not  carry  it  elsewhere.  This  earl  is  supposed 
to  have  rebuilt  the  castle  from  the  foundation;  and  having 
dfece&ed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  John's  reign,  the  king 
granted  the  government  of  it  to  Ranulph,  a  German;  in! 
1S16,  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  dauphin  of  France,  in 
concert  with  the  barons,  and  was  bravely  defended.  TRf 
besieged  made  two  successful  sallies,  and  carried  off  a  great 
booty,  as  well  as  the  standard  of  William  de  MagnaviUa; 
they  held  out  titt  the  king  gave  them  orders  to  surrender. 

Henry  III.  changed  the  market,  which  had  been  on  Sun-> 
£ayi  to  Monday.     That  monarch,  when  he  created  his  bro- 
ther lUehard\  earl  of  Cornwall,  invested  him  with  the  castle 
tpd  jwnoiit  of  Berkhamsted,  as  an  appendage  to  the  carU 
.;-*.,       ~  don* 
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dom.  Tbta«arl,  «4ferhatii9  made  two  t*l&rfiftages  to  the 
Holy  Lend*  uttfriedhk'sWBid'wrife',  tfae  datogitor  oF  Ray- 
mond,. 04*111  o^Froflenee*  tafcritaaoofftlffr'  (fifteen  of  Eng- 
land,  ,whpM  wdovfee*  at^tbfMJbiwqh  deer  'of  Westminster 
Abbeys  wW*  the  thirp^Maseii  efcali  bfc  estates,  and  this  of 
Berkbaaeted  among  the  rat;  Jte  was  afterwards  elected 
king  of  ,tb«  Bemans*  and'died,  Jewiqg  by  his  second  wife, 
Edmood,  esuri  of  Cornwall,  who  marvied  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Richard  <feJClajre4  earl  of*  Glpctster  aftd  -Hereford,  from 
whom  be.  was*  dyroceed,  ahd-  luring  a  We  -of  discontent, 
founded  the  convent  of  Esserugge,  where  be  died  without 
issue,  aad:  was  bnried  ,nean  Ibis  fitthet,  atffMei  Abbey,  in 
Olocestaeratwre.  Hi*  nephew^  king  Edward  I.  was  declared 
Jus  heir,.  wfa>,  granted  K>  Piers  Garcsteo,-  Oh  bis  marriage 
with  tbe  king's  sister,  Bdrkbamsted,  and  all  Ws  royalties ;  by 
the  death  of  this  upstart  favourite,  tht  estate  devolved  to 
the  cc*w,n  ;  and  Edward  IIL  having  raised  hi*  brother,  prince 
Jobo  of  EJtlbam,  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  he  added  to 
it  the  honour,  castle,  and  town  of  Berkhamsted,  with  other 
manors,  to  the  value  of  2000/.  per  annum.  •  Upon  his  de- 
cease, without  issue,  the  same  king,  bestowed  afl  these 
estate*  on  his  eldest  son  Edward,  prince  pf  Wkles,  suf* 
named  the  IjSlack  Prince,  together  with  the  dukedom  ef 
Cornwall,  "  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs,  and  the  eldest 
too*  of  the  kings  of  England."  •  It  has-  since  descended 
from  the  crown  to  the  successive  prince*  of-  Wale*  and  is 
held  at  preseufc  by  John  Roper,  Esq.  of  Berkhamsted  Place, 
lessee  under  bis  royal  highness  George  prince  of  Wales,duke 
of  Cornwall,.  &c. 

There  antiently  belonged  to  the  honour  of  Berkhamsted 
no  less  than  fifty  towns  and  hamlets  in  the  counties  of  Herts, 
Backs,  and  Northampton;  and  the  tenants  were  accustomed 
to  do  their  service  at  this  town.  This  custom* has,  however, 
been  relaxed;  the  court*  are  held  in  each. county,  and  the 
tenants  pay  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  be  excused  the 
above  service.  The  coufts-leet  and  courts  baron  are  ipld 
on  the  site  of  the  castle;  those  for  the  borough  at  the  church 
house  or  loft* 
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The  town  formerly  at*  member*  to  parliament;  and  it 
was  incorporated  by  JemaeL  whose  children  were  nursed 
here,  by  the  name  of  MKff  and  Burgesses,  who  might 
have  a  common  seal,  pmfcase  a  coentil  house,  and  make 
laws  for  tbQ  borough,  chose  a  teoofdar  and  town  clerk  \  the 
bailiff;  recorder,  and  chief  burgess,  to  be  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  boifcugh  and  liberties;  they  were  to  have  a 
silver  mace,  with  the  arm  of  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  en- 
graved on  it  5  a  gaol  was  ippHirttd  in  the  bailiff's  keeping ; 
another  market  to  be  held  oo  Thursday,  and  various  other 
privileges. 

During  the  war  between  Charles  L  and  the  parliament, 
this  corporation  sunk  into  oblivion.    "  This  body  politic,* 
says  Salmon,  "  is  now  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  and,  like  the 
^astle,  which  is  to  be  known  only  by  its  walls  and  moats."  ' 
Its  market,  which  b  on  Monday,  is  much  decayed,  though 
the  town  is  pretty  large,  with  a  handsome  broad  street,  of  a 
good  length ;  at  the  south-east  end  of  which  was  St.  Leo- 
nard's, Hospital,  and  at  the  other  end  that  of  St.  James. 
TJje  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure, 
aqd.Ams  many  chapels  and  oratories,   and  eleven  of  the 
Apostles  on  it*  pillars,  with  each  of  them  a  sentence  of  the 
Greed;  and  on  the  twelfth  pillar  is  St. George  killing  the 
dragon.    The  living  doth  not  exceed  200/.  per  annum,  and 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    Here  is  an  almshouse 
for  six  poor  widows,  and  50/.  a  year  for  their  maintenance. 
Besides  the  charity  school,  here  is  a  free  grammar  school,  a 
handsome  brick  structure,  which  was  twenty  years  in  build* 
ing,  founded  by  Dr.  Incent,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  endowed  with  lands  by  king  Edward 
the  Sixth;  master's  salary  90/.  usher's  «/.  per  annum,  te 
teach  one  hundred  and  forty-four  boys  gratis,  being  the 
subjects  Of  the  king  of  England.    St.  John's  chapel  in  the 
church  is  used  only  by  the  master,  usher,  and  scholars. 
It  has  an  almshouse,  endowed  by  Mr.  John, Say er  and  bis 
wife,  with  1300/,    Berkhampstead  gives  title  of  nprquis  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.    There  is  an  exceedingly  good 
road  from  Loudon  through  Berkhampstead,  to  Tring,  Ayles* 

bury, 
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Vary,  &c.  and  i«  two  miles  and  a-half  nfefer  than  the  other 
road  by  Amershaofc  The  chief  trade  i*  bowl  turning, 
shovel  and  spoon  making ;  ho*  is  made  here  by  women. 
Fairs  on  Sbvov*  Monday,  -Whit-M*iday,  and  St.  James's 
Day ;  and  a  statute  fafcrtHeilay  after  Old  Michaelpas  Day, 
/or  hiring  of  servants.  - 

Berkhamsted  is  one  street,  neatly  tedf-  a  mile  in  length, 
on  each  side  of  tjje  high  road,  anda  ^matter  branching  from 
the  church  towards  the  castle.  -  The  buildings  are  irre-, 
gular,  some  handsomely  coiMructtd  with  brick ;  others 
with  thatch,  &c.  It  is  inhabited  by  many  respectable  fa- 
milies, and  has  some  good  inns ;  here  also  the  justices  far 
this  district  sit  to  transact  their  business. 

The  population  act  states  the  inhabitants  to  be  one  thou*, 
sand  six  hundred  and  ninety,  residing  in  three  hundred  a*4 
thirty-eight  houses. 

Berkhamsted  Place,  the  seat  of  ftfr.  Roper,  was  the  nufr 
sery  of  the  children  pf  James.  I. 

Proceeding  through  Northghurch,  or  BsaiciUMITSft 

St.  Mary,  in  which  there  is  nothing  worthy  notice,  we 

proceed  towards  Tring,  and  arrive  at  the  small  remains  of 

Pekdley  House,  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigoe,  in 

the  reign  of  William  I. ;  afterwards  by  John  0'Ajrgael; 

Sir  John  Delahay,  and  Robert  Whit  tin  gbam,  who  held  courts 

here,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  knighted,  bad  a 

licence  from  the  king  to  make  a  park  in  Tring  and  Albury , 

and  to  have  free  warren  in  these  villas.    He  was  attainted 

by  Edward  IV.  for  adhering  to  Henry,  and  this  estate  was 

bestowed  on  Bourchier,  lord  Cromwell,  son  of  the  earl  of 

Essex,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Barnet,  and.  dyinj^ 

without  issue,  the  estate  was  restored  to  Sir  Robert  WbiL 

tingham,  whose  daughter  having  married  JohnVerney,  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Pendlcy  came  into  that  faifiily,  and 

was  sold  by  Edward  Verney,  sheriff  of  Herts,  19  Eliz.  te 

Itichard  Anderson,  Esq.  who  was  knighted  by  king  James. 

Henry,  his  son,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1643;  his  son, 

Sir  Richard,   married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of   Sir  Thomas 

V**yt,  of  Pishiobury,  and  left  an  only  daughter,  who 

married 
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married  into  the  family  of  Harcoort,  wbbfc  descendant, 
Richard  Bard  Harcourt,  having  .gulWdi  down  most  of  thq 
mansion,  sold  the  estate  to  the  earl  of  Bridgewater;  his 
lordship  has  converted  what  remains  of  the  mansion  into  a 
hunting  lodge,  in  which  remain  a  few  family  pictures. 
"  If,  "says  Salmon,  "a  man  should  seek  for  a  delightful  situa~ 
tion,  this  hath  alt  the  charms  that  nature  can  give.  He  that 
upon  knowledge  of  the  world  is  blessed  with  an  esteem  for 
retirement,  may  here  meet  with  a  situation  suitable  to  the 
greatness  of  his  mind."  After  such  a  description  we  regret 
to  see  the  ruin ! 

*  We  again  visit  Tring  Grove,  to  mention  that  it  was 
here  the  celebrated  linguist,  Mr.  Robert  Hill,  tended  his 
unde's,  sheep:  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  written  by 
Mltf  Spence,  author  of  "  Polymelia,"  are  very  curious. 

"  11$  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Phaebe  Ifill,  and  was  born 
January  11,  1690,  at  Mxswell,  near  Tring.  His  mother  lost  her 
•  husband  within  the  year;  returned  to  her  own  fataHy  at  Mis* 
4feffj'and,  about  five  years  after,  was  married  td  Thomas  Ro« 
ftrfsoB,'  a  taylbr  at  Buckingham.  On  her  going  thither,  she  left 
tfobert,  the  bnly  son  of  her  first  marriage,  with  his  grandmother 
at  MliweH-:*who  taught  him  to  read,  and  sent  him  to  school  for 
seven  of  eight  weeks  to  learn  to  write ;  which  Was  all  the  school* 
fng'he  ever  had.  In  the  year  1710,  she  removed  with  her  family 
from  MiswelHo  Tring  Grove;  where  little  Robert  was  employed 
in  driving  ih&piongb,  and  other  country  business,  for  his  uncle. 
But  they  finding  this  rather  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which 
was-  bet  weakly*  thought  an  easy  trade  would  be  better  for  1pm  ; 
and.so  boaod.htm,  in  1714,  apprentice  to  his  father.in-law,  Ro« 
^tnson.       .  . 

u  It  was  afrout  two  years  after  he  was  apprentice,  that  h§ 
first  happened  te  §et  an  imperfect  Accidence  and  Grammar, 
and  about  three,  quarters  of  a  Littleton's  Dictionary,  into 
his  possession.  From  the  first  moment  of  so  great  an  acquisi- 
tion, he  was  reading  whenever  he  could ;  and,  as  they  would 
scarce  aUow  him  any  time  from  his  work  by  day,  he  used  to  pro- 
cure candles  as  privately  as  he  could,  and  indulge  himself  in  the 
violent  passion  he  had  for  readkig,  for  good  part  of  the  nights, 
#g  wanted  greatly-to  leatfn  Lata*  why,  does  not  appear «  faf 

he 
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be  MuweK  docs  not  remember  amy  other  reason  for  it  at  prtawty 

than  that  he  might  be'able  to  rehdu  f*w  Latiit'cflitaphv  in  tMfr* 

church.    However  that  be*  ttiiy  pursuit  of' his  'w*s  soon  iutw 

rnpted,  by  the  small-po*  oomhig  to  to  Buckingham,'  tod  growing 

so  violent  there,  thathtoI#ioAd»  sent  him. io  Trlog^fivote^  arid* 

in  the  hurry,  his  books  wefl»  left  behind  *im.  -  'At  the  G#bv*>  Jw 

was  employed  in  keeptnfc  hi*  4  irffe's  ^heep ;  kttd  (spttsks  of  4s*t 

occupation  m  as  high  a  Stile  of  happirie.se,  as  the  romance  wrii 

tort  tnlk  of  their  Arcadian  wains :  but  what'irinde-lt  so  happy  to 

him  was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  c  That  he  could  lie  muter* 

hedge,  end-read  all  day  loflg.*    His  stttdy  here  ciwstetod  only  of 

Ae  Practice  of  "Piety,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man;  and  Manger's! 

Freneh  Grammar.    These  he  read  over  and  ovev  So  often^  tha4 

he  had  them  almost  all  by  heart ;  and  has  a^rOatt  dfcal  of  thenf 

still.     He  'Staid  there  a  yejfr  and  a  quartet ;'  ano4  on  his  return  to 

Backlog*!**!,  in  1719,  he?  was  highly  deKfchted  af  teeing  his  old 

friend  thte  Latin  Grammar1  again ;  and  ftnmedfefety'  renewed  htt 

acquaintance  with  it.     In  this  second  attempt  bt  hfsfor  Latin,  ^ 

was'assfoted  by  some  of  his  pla^-fellows  among  \he  boys  at  fh^ 

free  school  at  Buckingham :  and,  oy  such  me&ris,  enabled  hiriii 

self  4o  read  a  good  part  fcff'a  Latin  Testament,  'Which  he  hid 

purchased,  and  a  Caesar's  Commentaries,  tm\t  had'be'en  given  Him} 

before he  was  ont  Of  his  apprenticeship.      '  ' l 

u  Soon  after  he  wai  odt  df  his  time1,  he -Married,  and  had  Hoi 
rate  and  a  Greek  Testamedladded  to  his  bofcrk*,  by  the  gooflnesfe 
of  A  gentleman  for  wkbnr  he  was  at  worlr.  '  As  lie  could  not 
bear  to  hare  a  book  in  "his  hands,  that  Be  could  hot  read ;  he  nb 
Sooner  received  the  latter,  th'sin  he  resolved  to  learn  Greek :  and, 
that  very  evening,  communicated  his  design  to  a  young  gentle*. 
man,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who  gave  him  a  Greek  gram- 
mar, and  promised  to  assist  him  as  far  as  he  could  in  his  design. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  fcte  found  it  necessary  to  do  something  to 
add  to  his  income;  and  therefore,  in  1734,  set  u"p  for  a  school. 
master,  u  well  as  a  taylor ;  and  he  had  so  good  success,  that  he 
had  generally  upwards  of  fifty  scholars,  for  t!he  she  or  seven 
years  that  he  practised  it.  However,  there  were  some  difficulties 
that  hfe  met  with,  in  his  new  employ.  He  had  scarce  been  !n 
it  half  a  year,  when  a  lad,  wtell  advanced  in  another  school, 
returned  home  to  Buckingham  to  go  to  his.  In  the  first  convert 
tatfM,  Mr.  Hill  found,  that  this  itew  scholar  *ot  his  was  got  to 
Vol.  VI.    No.  123.  E  decimal 
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6>e*mtl  fractions;  whereas  he  himself  was  but  lately  entered,  and 
that  but  a  little  way,  into  division.  Thjs  was  a  terrible  embar- 
rassment, at  first ;  but  Mr.  HUl  took  the.  following  method  of. 
cjjstfntangliug  himself  from  it;  he  set  his. young  man  to  copying 
qat  the  tables  of  decimal  fractious,,  front  Wingate;  which  en- 
gaged hjm  for  abAut  six  weeks :  and  in  the.  mean  time  -he  himself 
applied  so  hard  to  his  arithmetic,  that  he  made  himself  master  of 
decimal  fractions,  before  that  time  was  expired ;  but  to  do  this,  he 
was  forced  tp  sit  up  the  greatest  part  of  every  night,  in  the 
feferval. 

.  <*  His  second  wife  was  imprudent  and  base;  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Buckingham  on  account  of  the.  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him,  from  her  infamous  proceedings;  and  travelled  the  country 
as  an  itinerant  taytor  and  staymaker,'  fourteen  years., 
i  "On  the  welcome  news  of  her  death  he  returned  to*  Buck- 
ingham, where  he  again  settled  himself  in  his  first  occupation  of 
£ayler  and  staymakec  >  which  answered  all  his  purposes  very  well 
far  four  or  five  years,  in  which  space  he  procured  books  for  his 
use,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew :  but  marrying  a  third  wife, 
in  1747*  he  began  to  be  involved  again  in  difficulties ;  not  by  any 
fault  of  her's,  for  he  speaks  of  her  as  of  the  best  of  women,  but 
from  the  increase  of  his  family. 

"  Though  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  whole  course  of  getting  the  three 
learned'  languages,  had  endeavoured  to  keep  his  acquisition  of 
.them  as  much  a  secret  as  he  could ;  it  could  not  be  so  wholly  con* 
cealed,  but  that  there  .was  some  talk  of  it.  In  particular,  at 
.this  period  of  his  life,  it  was  rumoured  about  the  country,  '  That 
he  could  read  the  Bible  in  the  same  books,  and  the  same  strange 
figures,  that  the.  travelling  Jews  did.'  Upon  hearing  this,  a  very 
worthy  clergyman. in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham,  when 
Mr.  Hill  happened  to  be  working  one  day  at  his  house,  in  the 
way  of  his  trade,  put  a  question  to  him,  relating  to  a  difficulty 
in  the  New  Testament:  '  Pray  Robin,'  says  the  doctor,  'Can 
you  scire  the  difficulty  of  St  Peter,  calling  the  same  person  the 
son  of  Bosor,  whom  Moses  calls  the  son  of  Beor?'  Hill's  answer 
was,  '  That  he  did  not  know  any  difficulty  in  it;  that  they  were 
both  one  and  the  same  name :  Bosor  in  the  Chaldaic  pronuncia- 
tion being  exactly  the  same  with  Beor  in  the  Hebrew.'  2  Epist. 
of  St  Peter,  c.  ii.  v.  14 ;  and  Numbers,  c.  xxii.  v.  5. 

"  The  same  gentleman  some  years  after  seut  Mr.  Hill  the  Es- 
say 
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say  on  Spirit,  said  to  be.  "written  by  the  late  bishop  of  Qoghtr, 
in  Ireland  ;  and  desired  him  to  write  down  his  thoughts  on  that 
piece,  as  they v occurred  to  him  in  reading  it.  He  did  so,  and  our 
humble  taylor  proTed  his  lordship  to  be  in  the  wrong  in  severajl 
of  his  quotations  and  assertions  in  that  work*  This  was  the  first 
piece  of  Mr.  Hill's,  that  was  ever  printed.  The  next  thing  that 
employed  him,  was  to  write  a  paper  against  the  Papists,  whoso 
emissaries  were  then  Tery  busy  in  those  parts,  in  which  Jtylr.  Hill 
endeaTourcd  to  shew,  thai  sereral  of  the  most  important  and 
faronrite  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  norel  intentions  ; 
and  consequently,  that  it  is  they,  and  not  we,  that  are  the  in- 
novators. About  the  same  time,  or  rather  in  the  interval  be* 
tween  these  two,  Hill  wrote  the  Character  of  a  Jew,  when  the  . 
bill  for  naturalising  that  people  was  in  agitation,. :  this,  he  says, 
was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  was  the  least  approved  of. 
He  afterwards  published  Criticisms  on  Job,  in  five  sheets ;  which 
is  the  largest  of  all  his  works. 

"  According  to  his  own  account,  Mr.  Hill  was  taken  np 
seven  years  in  getting  Latin,  and  twice  as  long  in  getting  Greek  ; 
but  as  to  the  Hebrew,  he  engaged  to  teach  it  to  those  of  tolerable 
parts,  and  with  very  moderate  application,  in  six  weeks.  He 
read  twenty  Hebrew  grammars;  and  wrote  one  himself:  hie 
studies  lay  chiefly  in  languages,  explaining  difficult  texts  of  scrip, 
tare,  and  controversial  divinity. 

*'  Poetry  formed  part  of  his  diversion  in  reading;  and  in 
particular  he  Jiad  a  Horace,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ovid,  among 
his  books  Very  early;  but,  among  them  all,  his  chief  acquaint*  ' 
ance  have  been  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ogilby;  and  yet,  as  to 
Homer,  be  had  gone  no  farther  than  his  Iliad,  in  1758,  which 
he  had  read  over  many  times.  The  first  day  after  he  came  to 
visit  Mr.  Spence*  he  desired  to  see  the  Odyssey ;  which  was  pat 
into  his  hands,  both  in  the  original  and  in  Mr.  Pope's  transla- 
tion. He  was  charmed  with  them  both ;  but  said,  '  He  did  not" 
know  how  it  was,  but  that  it  read  finer  to  him  in  the  latter  than 
in  Homer  himself.'  On  this  he  was  desirous  of  reading  soma 
more  of  Mr.  Pope ;  tne  Essay  on  Criticism,  was  pointed  out  to 
him;  this  charmed  hiiri  still  more;  and  he  called  it,  <  The  wisest 
poem  he  had  ever  read  in  his  whole  life.9  What  became  of  Mr. 
Hill  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  that  ho  was  a  learned  and 
worthy  man,  must  be  indisputable." 

£  2  Returning 
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-.Returning  north-east  by  Penley,  iyc  arrive  at  Almvry, 
*hicb  was  among  the  possessions  of.  the  earl  of  Mortaigne^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  If  L  it  belonged  io  Bertram  de  Criollj 
whose  son  John  was  summoned,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  this 
reign,  to  appear  at  Bristol,  properly  equipped,  to  march 
against  Lewellin,  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  made  inroads 
jptq  the  kingdom.  It  afterwards  was  possessed  by  the  fi*-/ 
mily  of  Hyde,  one  of  whom  married  Peregrine  Osborne, 
dulce  of  Leeds,  whose  son  Peregrine  Hyde  Osborne,  dukd 
of  Leeds,  H29,  lies  buried  in  the  church,  within  whieh 
fabric  are  also  memorials  for  the  families  of  Hyde,  and 
Anderson,  of  Pepley.  The  east  side  of  the  south  aisle  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  contains  an 
altar  stone  monument,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  a  knight 
and  his  lady.  In  the  wall  is  the  following  inscription  on  a 
brass  plate : 

"  Tab  monument  was  placed  %nd  erected  in  the  monastery,  of 
Switch,  by  Sic  Robert  Whittingham,  kt.  one  of  the  priiy- 
council  to  king  Hentfy  VI.  and  treasurer  in  the  wars  of  Franca 
under  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  for  the  said  kipg  Henry  his 
nephew ;  which,  said  Sir  Robert  was  after  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  in  the  county  of  Glowc ester.  And  Sir  John  Ver- 
ney, kt.  who  married  Dame  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  Jbeir  of, 
tie  said  Sir  Robert  Whittingham,  kt.  was. after  buried  in  the  said 
tomb  with  Dame  Margaret  his  ladie.  AndSjr  Ralph  Verney,  kt- 
son  and  hetf  to  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  Verney,  and  Dame  Mar- 
garet, was  buried  in  the  said  tomb  with  Dame  Anne  his  ladie. 
WJu/jk  tomb  and  bodies  Edmond  Verney,  3d  son  of  Sr.  Ralph 
Verney  the  younger,  kt.  which  lieth  in  the  chancel  of  Aldeburie, 
removed  from  Aushritche  the  xxxx  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
SarrejgQ  Lady  Queen  Elfc.  and  made  this  Chapell  with  the  vault 
therein  they  lie;  And  after,  in  the  year  15$£,  buried  and  laid 
therein  Dame  Audrey  Carewe,  his  late  wife,  and  so  in  this  sort 
caused  it  to  be  <  erected,  as  due  to  the  said  Bdmond,  who,  by 
lineal  descent,  ys  able  io  prove  yt  appertaineth  to  him  and  his 
heyres,  as  lawful  heire  to  tho  said  Sr.  Robert  Whittingham, 
knight." 

From  Muniborough  Hill  there  is  a  fine  and  extensive  pro- 
4pect  into  Buckinghamshire,  &c. 

Little 
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Little  Gadesden  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  village* 
encompassed  by  the  county  of  Buckingham,  except,  by  ? 
small  track  of  land,* which  connects  it  with  Hertfordshire. 
It  belonged,  like  the  rest  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
vicinity,  to  the  earl  of  Mqrtaigoe,.  and  was  granted,  witfe 
other  domains,  by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  king  of 
the  Romans,  to  bis  college  at  Esserugge,  as  is  mors  fully 
stated  in  Hemel  Hemsted  and  Berkhamsted. 

The  manors  were  named  Gadesden  -Parva,  Ashridge^ 
Frittsden,  and  Lucys.  The  three  first  were  in  the  crown 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  till  queen  Elizabeth 
granted  them  altogether  to  lord  and  lady  Cheney ;,  and  ulti- 
mately by  James  I.  to  lord  chancellor  Ellesmere,  who  had 
also  Lucys  included,  being  conveyed  to  him  from  lord 
Dormer,  who  had  bis  title  from  the  earl  of  Essex.  • 

Ashridge  Abbey,   though  accidentally  situated  in  the 
parish    of    Pitston,    in   Bucks,    we  shall  describe  in  the 
county  of  Herts,  as  being  partly  in  the  parish  of  Gadesden-*  ' 
in  the  church  of  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  most 
of  the  noble  family  of  Egerton. 

"  The  house  of  Bonehomes,  called  Assecherugge,"  says 
Leland,  Vol.  I.  p.  121,  "  of  the  foundation  of  Edmund, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  is  a  mile  off  Berkhamsted,  and  there  the 
king  lodged."  Norden  described  Ashridge  as  a  royal  pa- 
lace, "  wherio  for  most  worthy  and  ever  famous  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth lodged  as  in  her  owne,  being  then  a  more  statelie 
house,  at  the  time  of  Wyatt's  attempte  in  Q,.  Maryes 
dayes."  In  1554,  Elizabeth,  being  now  become  the  public 
and  avowed  object  of  Mary's  aversion,  and  being  openly 
treated  with  much  disrespect  and  insult,  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  leave  the  court  and  retire  to  her  house  at  Ash* 
ridge.  During  this  period  she  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
Thonjas  Pope,  and  others,  more  as  spies  than  attendants. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  having  broke  out,  to  op- 
pose the  queen's  match  with  Philip  of  Spain ;  it  was  im- 
mediately pretended  that  princess  Elizabeth,  in  conjunction 
with  lord  Courtenay,  afterwards  earl  of  Devon,  was  pri- 
vately concerned  in  that  dapgerous  conspiracy,    and  that 

tl)ey 
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they  held  conferences  with  the  traitors.  The  princess  was 
consequently  summoned  to  court;  and  notwithstanding  her 
governors  sent  word  that  she  was  ill  in  health,  and  unfit  to 
travel,  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  Sir  Thomas  Cornwall,  and 
Sir  Edward  Southwell,  attended  by  a  troop  of  horse,  were 
ordered  to  bring  her  to  London.  They  found  her  confined 
to  her  bed  at  Ashridge ;  but  u rider  pretence  of  the  strict- 
ness of  their  commission,  they  compelled  her  to  rise;  and 
still  continuing  very  weak  and  indisposed,  she  proceeded  in 
the  queen's  litter  by  slow  journie§,  to  London.  After  her 
release  she  changed  her  abode  from  this  place  for  Hatfield, 
where  she  principally  resided  till  she  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

The  collegiate  church,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  lord 
chief  justice  Bryan,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  John  Denham,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  were  demolished  in  the  reign 
oT  Elizabeth.  u  The  great  hall,"  says  Mr. Lysons,  "and 
the  cloisters,  were  intirein  the  year  1800.  The  hall,  which 
was  forty-four  feet  by  twenty-two,  had  a  rich  Gothic  roof, 
and  pointed  windows ;  and  was  enriched  with  fluted  pillars 
on  the  sides.  This  beautiful  specimen  of  antient  architec- 
ture, though  to  all  appearance  in  good  repair,  was  pulled 
down  by  the  late  duke  of  Bridgwater,  and  the  materials  sold 
piece-meal :  the  cloisters,  which  were  to  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  were  standing  in  the  year  1802,  after  the  de- 
molition of  the  other  buildings,  but  had  sustained  con- 
siderable injury  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  adjoining  walls. 
The  roof  of  the  cloisters  were  of  Totternhoe  stone ;  wrought 
with  various  ornaments,  which  remained  very  entire.  Among 
these  occurred  the  arms  of  the  founder,  and  those  of  the 
monastery  (a  holy  lamb  standing  on  the  sepulchre,  and 
holding  a  banner.)  The  side  walls  were  ornamented  with 
paintings  in  fresco,  well  designed,  representing  the  history 
of  Our  Saviour ;  (some  parts  of  which  serve  to  support  a 
wall  on  the  side  of  the  high  road  at  Tring,  towards  Ailes- 
bury).  Some  of  the  figures  had  been  well  preserved,  but 
most  of  them  had  -sustained  more  or  less  injury  from  the 
damp.  The  additions  which  had  been  made  to  the  con- 
ventual buildings  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  also 
5  pulled 
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palled  down  by  the  late  duke,"  who  intended  to  hare 
erected  a  stalely  mansion  on  the  site,  which  is  now  going 
on,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  the  present  possessor.  It  is 
upon  a  grand  scale  *. 

The  park  is  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of 
kill  and  dale  beautifully  varied,  covered  with  fine  turf,  and 
shaded  with  the  finest  trees  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  &c.  and 
has  truly  the  striking  features  of  an  antient  majestic  park. 
Within  the  old  house  were  many  fine  family  portraits,  .; 

Little  Gadesden  Church,  has  nothing  particular  to  re~ 
commend  it  as. a  structure.  It  contains,  however,  many 
stately  monuments  of  the  noble  family  of,  Egerton.  .  ,.  ; 

This  village  is  famous  for  the  birth  ,of  John  de  Gadesden, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  j 
the  first  Englishman  who  was  a  court  physician,  and  of 
whose  skill  Chaucer  makes  honourable  mention  in  his 
Doctor  of  Physic,,  prefixed  to  his  Canterbury,  Tales ; 
though  Dr.  Friend,  from  John's  own  books,  will  not  allow 
him  to  deserve  it. 

Great  Gadesden,  formerly  belonged  to  the  antient  .fa- 
mily of  D'Evreux,  earls  of  Salisbury;,  afterwards  tq  the 
noble  family  of  Holland,  earls  and  dukes  of  Exeter;  then 
to  lord  Stanley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  was  con- 
veyed by  that  family  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  the.  re^gn  of 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Adolphus  Carey,. whose 
heirs  granted  it  to  the  family  of  Kgerton.  In  the  church 
are  many  handsome  monuments  in  memory. of  the  family 
of  Halsey.    The  parish  abounds  in  beech  trees. 

Beechwood,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Sebright,  bart.  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Flamsted,  and  was  formerly  called 
St.  Giles  in  the  Wood.  A  bened;ctine  nunnery  was  founded 
here  by  Roger  de  Toni,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen;  thq 
manor,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery,  was  granted 
to  Sir  Richard  Page.  It  came  by  marriage  to  Sir  Edward 
Sebright,  bart.  of  Worcestershire;  his  descendant,  Sir  John 
Sebright,  bart.  the  present  possessor,  has  a  farm  here  of 

*  A  pariiament  was  held  at  Ashtidge,  in  th«  reign  of  Edward  L 

abou  t 
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about  sevfen  hundred  acres.  The  mansion  is  delighlfuUf 
seated  on  an  eminence,  in  the -centre  of  a  park  well  wooded 
With  beech  j  and  other  substantial  trees. 
"  Market  Street  seems  to  have  originated  from  being  an 
accidental  stage  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  tra^ 
veiling  towards  Dunstable,  atid  the  rodds  which  branch 
from  the  latter  town :  it  consists  of  a  Idbg  struggling  street  . 
inn  bottom,  liable  to  floods;  and  has  nothing  to  recbitimend 
it  but  its  mere  convenience. 

It  is  situated  in  the;  parishes  of  Cadington  and  Studhaim 
The  dufpel  Of  ease  to  Cadington  was  founded  by  John  Cop- 
pin,  Esy|.  and  by  act  of- parliament  was,  in -1741,  co«st1\ 
tuted  a  perpetual  cure  and  benefice.  '  Ny 

MahKet  Cell,  is  on  the  site  of  a  nonnery  of  Benedic- 
tines, Founded  by  Geoffrey,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  about  th& 
year  i!45»  IJumphrey,' a  natural  son  bf  lord  Berners,  was* 
at  great  fexpence  in  building  a  mansion  Here,  but  not  living 
to  finish  it,  the  estate  was  granted,  in  15*8,  to  George 
Ferrers;  whose  family  continued  possessors  titt  1640,  when 
Sir  John  Ferrers,  died  seised  of  it.  The  family  of  Cop* 
pin,  for  a  considerable  period,  made  this  their  seat;  the 
wholfe  is  at  present  the  property,  with  the'  manor  of  Mark* 
gate,  ■  of  Joseph  Howell,  Esq. 

Kenswokth  church  is  a  small  structure  of  one  piece,  bf ' 
Norman  architecture,  and  is  very  curious.   Keiisworth  Gre£A 
is  a  most  romantic  spot. 

Crossing  the  country  from  Market  Street,  we  arrive  at  the 
toad  to  Bedford,  and 

LUTON,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

This  town  is  three  miles  from  Dunstable,  and  thirty-twd 
miles  from  London.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats ;  and  has  a  corn  market  on  Monday,*  and  fairs  on 
April  25,  and  October  18.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among 
hills,  but  is  a  small  dirty  town  near  the  spring  of  the  river 
Lea;  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  church  and  tower  steeple, 
checquered  with  firm  and  freestone,  and  within  it  a  remark- 
able Gothic  font,  in  form  an  hexagoh,  open  at  tht  sides, 

and 
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and  terminating,  in  elegant  tabernacle  woik.  Adjoining  to 
the  church  is  Wenlock  chapel,,  wherein  are  spme  good  mo- 
numents,    dere  is  a  large  market  house. 

Luton  Hoo,  in  the  parish  of  Luton,  is  the  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  in  whose  old  chapel  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  Gothic  wainscot,  carved  in  .1548,  and  brought  hither 
from  Tyttenhanger  in  1608 ;  and  in  the  wood  is  a  portico 
designed  for  a  house  to  have  been  *  built  by  lord  Wenlock* 
the  antaent  possessor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pfcee* 
in  brick  of  Gothic  elegance  to  be  seen  any  where ;  and  id 
the  park  is  a  tower  of  flint  and  Totteruhoe  stone,  of  great 
antiquity.  The  ground  has  received  every  embellishment 
of  art  and  judgment  by  1ft.  Brown.  The  house  was  built 
at  various  periods,  by  different  men,  with  all  the  incongruity 
tliat  can  be  in  materials  and  arrangements^  but  all  tbeas 
have  been  corrected  by  Mr.. Adam,  who  erected  an  arcbU 
tectural  facade  on  the  mass,  and  formed  such  a  suite  of 
rooms,  as  in  grandeur  of  dimensions,  and  in'  luxury  q(  de- 
coration, are  not  often  to  be  equalled.  The  Jibrtury*  in- 
ferior only  to  Blenheim,  is  the  most  magnificent  reeeptaol* 
for  books  which  Europe  carr  exhibit  in  any  private  posses- 
sion; one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  irf  length,  divided  into 
three  rooms,  the  bpoks  abundantly  numerous,  scarce,  rare* 
and  well  arranged,  &c.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  of  the 
Flemish  and  Italian  schools;  among  the  portraits  are  those 
of  Margaret,  queen  qf  Scotland,  and  her  consort  Archi*  * 
bald  Douglas;  the  first  earl  of  Pembroke;  the  earl  of  Straf* 
ford ;  general  Ireton ;  Pym,  the  republican ;  Mrs.  Lane, 
who  assisted  Charles II.  in  his  flight;  chancellor  Jeffreys ; 
Jonson,  the  poet.  Dr.  Johnson ;  Dr.  Armstrong ;  the  earl 
of  Bute,  by  Reynolds.  The  grounds  comprize  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  acres.  Here  is  a  fine  botanical  garden* 
In  short ,  .ease,  elegance.  ..and  literature,  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  place*  The  house  stands  on  an  elevated 
situation,  at  the  edge  of  Bedfordshire  Downs,  and  was 
erected  ty  the  earl  ^f  Bute^ 

The  father.,  of  John  Pomfret,    the  poet,    whs  victr  Of 
lutotr,  where  it  is  supposed  he  watvbpra  in  16C7. 
vV*»i~4EIf    N».  1*9,  F  Proceeding 
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Proceeding  towards  Hitchen,  we  arrive  W  LnxfcY,  tirhiclr 
\w»  granted  by  William  I.  to  Godfrey  de  ftettr.  In  0H& 
reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  prti&e&ed  by  Robert' de  Boo,  irf 
Who*?  fairfily  ft  toritmtied  til!  Tfrttrite  Hoo  toM  ft  to  Ni- 
efrotAs  de  Vfctrx,  Whose  femify  had  ?6st  the  tfkcJe  of  the?* 
fe£tate  for  thefr  adherehce  to  the  Wotise  of  Lancaster.  Ort 
the  advancement  of  Henry,  earl  6f  Richmond,  to  tB4 
throne,  this  genttemari  had  festttdtibh  bf  aft  the  estates  of 
which  he  had  been  dfeprived.  Me  stgmffize*  himself  *in  <hi 
.Rattle  of  Stoke  Against  the^rl  of  Linc6ln,  wha  had  set  up 
I  counterfeit  Plantagenet  agaiftst  ttertry  VIF. ;  4M  D4 
Vaux  was  knigtited  by  the  king  an  that  occasion.  Ih  tftfc 
^Seventeenth  of  this  feign  be  appeared  at  Ale  tnMMMge  of 
prince  Ajthiir,  dressed  in1  a  gown  of  porple  relttet,  addrned 
with  silk,  ftnrs,  tfftd  mtisfcy  gold ;  the  fast  afticte  athobnfed 
to  lOOCtf.  He  had  alto  a  collar  of  S8.  weighing  ergfrt  hun- 
tfred  pounds  in  itofeftls.  «  Thfc,"'  sty*  Salntofi,  «  *ak 
magnificent;  but  it  wafcrnafctog  himself  a  pafckficrtse  to  fife 
owntreaaare."  He  wta  aftetfWarib  Ambassador  to  France*, 
to  confirtn  the  Articles  of  peace  j  and  in  the  fifteenth  df 
Menry  VIII.  Was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  st  barorf;  fh'eso'- 
famnity  teitog  fterforfeiea  at  BrideweR  palate.  Lilly  House 
is  now  the  property  oP  John  Sowert>y,  E&j.  This  place  » 
also  called  Lilly  Hoo ;  arid  hete  have  been  horse  races. 

Great  OJtifcy  is  on  die  soutfc#eft  side  of  ftitchih  ;  here 
©ffa>  the  Mercian  king,  Had  a  palace,  in  which  he  died: 
On  the  east  side  of  it,  there  rs  a  fine  seat,  wift  *  pfaifc, 
called  Gftfey  Place,  the  property  of  Sir  Rbbert  Sain*, 
bnry,  bart.    Hire  Is  ai  charity  school. 

Littlte  OBfcf,  is  oa  the  ribrth  side  of  Graa*  Offlfcy,  6f 
which  it  wis  a  hamlet,  attends  on  the  ledge  of  hills  oh  tfi£ 
north  side  of  the  county,  ealfed  by  ittiHk  ftfe-  itflps'bf  Eng- 
land. The'RbmaA  Ickemkfctfay,  wMch'  divides'thii  fcounty 
from  Bedfordshire,  till  it  conies  hither,  ptoses  between  this 
place  and  H4*tott. 

In  the  church  are  many  fine  mtirftrtnttts;  particularly  for 
$r  Hettty  Wnriee,  and  Sir  Thomas  Safctebxtty ,  btftf*  jhdfees 
of  the  high  otaitt  of  atfrrinflty.  « 
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itrrcHw,  '     '     i- 

If  a  Urge  populous  town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  :6fk 
great  hill,  which  secures  H  from  the  cold  easterly  winds ;  ttie 
air  is  reckoned  salubrious,  and  it  has  many  respectable  in- 
habitants. It  is  governed  by  a  baitirf  and  four  constables, 
two  for  the  town  and  two  for  the  suburbs. 

This  town  was  parcel  of  the  possession  of  die  Mercian 
tings;  it  was  called  Hiz,  from  tfte  name  of  the  river  Which 
passes  through  it,  but  was  afterwards  changed  to  Hitchft. 
Iforden  says,  it  is  prbperly  called  Hitchend,  because  of  its 
fonder  situation  at  the  ebd  of  a  wood  called  Hitch.  Tbfe 
town  is  reckoned  the  second  in  the  county  for  number  rif 
streets,  lupuses,  and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  famous 
Tor' the  staple  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  and  divers  mer- 
chants of  the  staple  of  Calais  resided  here,  since  which  that 
trade  is  lost ;  yet  the  market,  which  is  held  on  Tuesday, 
<by  prescription  free  from  the  payment  of  toll  for  aaysort 
of  corti  or  grain,)  has  kmgbem,  and  still  is,  accounted,  ode 
•of  the  first  in  the  county  fat"  corn,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  quantity  and  quaHty  of  its  wheat.  Here  is  no  mi* 
lutfactory,  but  the  inhabitants  make  a  great  deal  *>f  mah, 
"The  feirs  are  kept  on  Easter  Tuesday  and  Whit  Tuesday 
for  a  few  cattle,  sheen,  and  pedlary  ware. 

fbis  Wj»s  a  place  or  consequence  when  king  Alfred  divided 
the  county  into  hundreds;  it  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  ccjntinued  in  the  crown  until  king  Ecfc- 
wf rd  the  £qn£e$sor  gave  it,  with  several  other,  places,  tp 
earl  Harold ?  who  held  and  enjpyed  it  till  be  was  slain  in 
battle,  when  it  came  to  king  William  the  Conqueror,  tvhb 
reserved  this  manor  in  the  crown,  and  it  has  occasionally  Been 
esteemed  part  of  the  queen's  dower. 

Henry  the  Eighth  bestowed  the  vicarage  (which  was  thtffc 

valued  in  the  king's  books  at  35/.  6s.  &d.)  ah  bis  foimdatioli, 

to  Trinity  Cojlege,  jn  Cambridge,  and  the  master  and  fel. 

lows   of   Trinity  cpJlege  are  Ihp  present  patrops* '  Herf* 

jyere  formerly  twp  priori^,  one  of  which  is  turned  'u}\o  # 

school.  .    • .  ..*.:•--•'• 
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The  church,  is  an  antfcqt  a^d  noble  building,  situated 
yearly  in  the  centre;  of  the  town;  it, is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  feet  long,  and  sixty-seven  broad,  has  a  ring  of 
eight  bells,  and  is  dedicated,, to  St.  Andrew.  It  consists  of 
-  the  wave  and  two  aisles,  with  twp. chapels  pr  chancels.  In 
the  north  aisle  window  are  paintings  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  the  Fopr  Cardinal  Virtues ;  and,  in  the  next 
north  window,  the  Beatitudes.  The  front  hath  the  twelve 
Apostles  round  itv  bu(  they  are  much  defaced.  In  the  north 
and  south  chancels  are  some  anient  and  curious  monuments, 
-One  of  whkh,  to  the  memory  of  a  .gentleman,  who,  by 
'  his  many  benefactions  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  in 
his  life  time  and  at  his  death,  has  left  to  the  poor  Qiany 
corpforts,  and  to  the  wealthy  a  great  example  of  true 
Christian  charity,  is  in  the  north  chancel,  with  the  following 
inscription: 

"  To  the  pious  memory  of  Ralph  Skynner,  Gent,  who  died 
June  17,  1697,. in  the  90th  .year of  his  age.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  public  blessing,  not  only,  to  his  paris^Sut  the  naigju 
"kourhood.  So  truly  gtood,  that  ti}e  most  censorious  could  spy 
out  no  occasion  foe-detraction ;  his  charity  so  great,  public  and 
private,  and  so  well  placed,  that  he  was  indeed  the  patron  of  the 
poor;  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  were  his  wife  and  children, 
for  whom,  as  in  his  life,  so  at  his  death,  he  made  a  bountiful 
provision.  In  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  he 
li?ed  sincerely  up  to  his  profession  and  deserved  tfte  character  of 
a  true  primitive  Christian,  and  as  such  he  died,  in  modest, 
humble,  and  longing,  expectation  of  eternal  bliss,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus.    Oh,  Saviour !  may  we  lire  and  die  like  him !"  * 

At  the  east  end  of  the  middle  chancel  stands  the  commu- 
nion table,  and  over  it  is  placed  aiv  altar  piece,,  said  to  be 
jdone  by  Rubens,    the  subject,  the  offerings  of  the  wise 
men ;  it  was  given  by  the  late  John  Raddiffe,  Esq, 

*  This,  gentleman  gave  at  his  death  2001.  to  buy  land  for  the  augmen- 
tstien  of  the  vicarage;  8001.  for  building  and  endowing  eight  alms'* 
houses;  (KM.  for  apprenticing  ten  poor  children;  and-  201.  as  a  legacy  to 
tip  poor ;  the  whole  arising  from  estates  at  Ikleford. 

-    .  The 
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The  Quakers,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Anabaptists, 
have  each  a  meeting  house  in  this  town. 

la  this  town  John  Blomvill,  Adam  Rouse,  and  John  Cob- 
ham,  founded  a  priory  of  White  Carmelites  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict,  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  our  alone  Saviour 
and  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  king  Edward  II.  confirmed  the 
grant.  These  friars  held  the  house  until  the  9th  of  May, 
in  the  21st  of  Henry  VIII.  when  they  surrendered  it  into  the 
hands  of  that  king,  who  suppressed  the  fraternity  of1  the 
Carmelites,  and  granted,  by  patent,  dated  the  22d  of 
July,  38th  of  the  same  king;  the  site  of  the  house  to 
Edward  Watson  and.  Henry  Herdson  in  fee,  who  convey*! 
it,  in  or  about  the  year  1536,  to  Ralph  Radclifie,  son  of 
Thomas  Radclifie,  descended  from  a  younger  brother, 
sprang  from  RadcKffe  Tower,  or,  as  some  say,  from  Ord- 
shall  in  Lancashire.  The  last  of  the  descendants  of  the 
said  Ralph  Radclifie  was  the  late  John  Radeliffe,  Esq.  who> 
dying  without  issue  December  23,  1783,  the  family,  after 
having  resided  in  Hitchiu  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  became  extinct.  The  only  gentleman's  seat  in  the 
town  was  built  by  the  above  named  John  Radclifie,  Esq. 
On  the  site  of  the  old  family  mansion ;  it  is  now  inhabited  by 
the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Beverley. 

Hitchin  has  a  free  school  for.  the  education  of  forty-fiv* 
poor  boys ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  bouse  for  the  rasideno* 
of  the  master.  Also  a  charity  school  for  the  education  (and 
clothing  in  part)  of  thirty-six  girls.  Here  ate  sixteen 
almshouses  for  the  residence  of  as  many  antient  men  or 
women ;  eight  of  which  were  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  * 
John  Skynncr,  getit.  and.  the  other  eight  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Skynner,  gent,  both  of  whom  gave  several  other  sums  to  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Hitchin.  Near  the 
church  stand  six  other  little  houses,  which  in  1760  were  re- 
built by  Daniel  Warner,  of  this  town,  turner,  for  the  resi- 
dence of  six  poor  widows  belonging  to  Hitchin. 

At  five  miles  south-east  from  Hitchin,  and  thirty-one  from 
tatfoa,  i»  fc  fQ*U  market  f own  of 

STEVENAGE, 
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This  was  antiently  written  SriGEfctpAir&it*  mlmh  ink- 
4&&  4>\  tbe-hjehwayt  probably  a  vicinal  way  frora  the 
Emune  to  the  Mailing  Street.  The  six  hHlfc  at  this  placd, 
wtetber  Celtic,  Korean,  or  Hanisby  jure  upon  this  road. 
•They  «oy  bate  been  Brutish  or  Saion,  as  the  bounds  of 
.some  docDtnbmjthey  may  have  been  Danish  barrows  far 
victory  and  terror;  *and  they* might  serve  as  monuments  of 
the  dead,  and  also  the  division  of  the  canritiry.  So  much,  is 
joeitab,-  if:  they  .were  Daufsh  for  victory,  Jar.  Celtic  for  sa- 
jjrifice,  tfaey  ate  not  set  upon  an!  eauasnee,4  as  was  the  prac- 
tice of  >bofth  ihpse.peopJe.lrBoivas.it  ia  hard  to  make  them, 
ttngewjbatevcr'tasbeen  eaid  open  the  anbject,  it  does  not 
£p$ear  that  the  Romans  usod  iiere  that  aep**kute,  or  that 
.token  of  victory  which  the  northern  nations  Jdid. »  If  it  wep*e 
jrace  pronounced  Stigonbaught,  it  might  mean  the  hills  <m 
Jlte;.  hjghftvay  ;  and  whoever  erootedahem,  or  for  wbfrtevor 
-purpose,  they  are  remarkable  enough  to  have  the  vill  take 
it  rtevr  xuame  from  them,  though. it  should  have  had  a&othet 
*tf<we*. 

.  In  Domesday  Book  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Stigenbacn, 
mid  it  is  slated  to  h^ve  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Wesfr. 
minster.  When  the  abbey  was  constituted  a  bisboprick, 
fbjl  estate  continued  with  the  new  foundation.  Edward  VI. 
id  edrt**qi*ence  of  bishop  Thirlby's  deiapidations,  and  other 
frbuse*.  Wing  dissolved  it;  that  monarch  gave  the  manors 
pi  Steveaecb*  Ash  well,  Hoi  well,  Cad  well,  an^TDatch- 
worth*  to  Dn  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  aad  his  suece&r 
jpra,  oh  paying  a  rent  of  100/.  per  annum.  Queen  Mary 
voided  Eilwaird's  grant,  for  want  of  papal  confirmation ; 
b«t  having  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  she  re- granted 
she  whole  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  it  has  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  successors.  King  James  J.,  granted  to 
bishop  Monteine,  the.  privilege  of  a  market  here  on  Man* 
day,  and  three  fairs.  WiUiam  and  Mary,  granted  a  market 
OH  Friday. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas*  9  j&lftted  &fi  3 
bill!  and  bas  a  nave  and  two  aisles,'  a  large  phancel,  and 

*  Salmon's  Ilerlfordshjpe. 

two 
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two  chapeb;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  tower*,  sfoiiiotftifeft 
by  a  massy  spire,  covered  with  lead.  Am6rtg  the  motion 
mentis  are  those  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Chester,  William  Prat,  and 
Stephen  Billiard,  aM  rectors. 

Here  is  an  almshouse  or  hospital,  founded  by  the  abeftt 
Stephen  HUfiafd,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlf.  tailed  All  , 
Christian  Sduk  House ;  and  a  grammar  free  school,  wbrct* 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  besides  ». 
veral  other  funds  of  charity.  This  is  a  grfeat  thoroaghfare 
in  tlie  north  coach  road  from  London,  both  fot  people  artd 
cattle,  to  and  from  Hertford,  Hitcben,  Bdtdo'ck,  &c. 

Knebwobth,  two  miles  south,  has  a  market  on  Friday* 
and  a  fair  at  Midsummer.  Its  situation  is  on  a  hill,  <rir  knapv 
from  whence  it  has  die  name. 

Welww,  six  miles' south,  on  the  river  Mimram,  in  the 
great  eoach  road  to  the  north,  was  so  called  by  the  Sajcotis 
from  its  plenty  of  springs.  It  is  said,  that  in  1012,  thd 
general  massacre  of  the  Danes  began  here.  Of  this  place, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Young  was  many  years  rector  j 
and  here  was  the  scene  of  his  melancholy  but  pleasing,  ef- 
fusions, "  The  Night  Thoughts.1'  In  this  village  is  a  cha- 
lybeate spring,  at  the  corner  of  the  rector's  garden."  * 

Walk^rn,  on  the  north-east  of  Stevenage,  on  the  river 
Beare,  is  mentioned  on  account  of  Jane  Wenman,  who  was 
tried  for  a  witch.  Mr.  Justice  Powell  obtained  a  reprieve 
for  the  poor  creature,  after  the  jury  had  fourid  her  guilty, 
contrary  to  his  directions.  She  fiVed  several  years  after- ^ 
wards  on  an  allowance  from  the  parish ;  and  it  is  said  that 
she  afterwards  became  possessed  of.  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence ;  that  she  did  a  great  deal  of  good  with  it  to  the  poor, 
and  became  as  much^he  object  of  their  esteem  as  she  had 

*  At  Sif&rentes,  in  Codicote  parish,  near  Welwyn,  in  the  year  1027, 
mas  a  most  prodigfcms  walnut  tree,  covering  seventy-six  poles  of  ground. 
The  weight  of  the  boughs  at  last  deft  Lite  trunk  to  the  groand.  Mr. 
Peon,  then  ford  of  the  manor,  had  nineteen  loads  of  planks  out  of  U<j  a 
guastock  maker  at  London  had  as  much  as  cost  101.  carriage:  there  were 
thirty  Joads  more  of  roots  and  branches.  This  was  attested  by  Edward 
TTingate,  before  a  neighbouring  justice,  of  peace,  to  whom  Mr.  Penn  de- 
ciasd  Jrc  kad  beea  offered  50l.  for  the  tree, 

£  •  -  been 
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been  of  their  detestation.  This  apprised  woman  bad  been 
frightened  into  a. confession  that  she  was  a  witch;  and 
thereupon  was  committed  by  Sir  Henry  Chauncey  %,  of 
Yardleybury,  who  would  fain  have  had  her  retract,  and 
pacify  her  accusers. 

•  Salmon  and  Noble  report,  that  another  woman  was  tried 
l>efore  the  same  judge  Powell,  who,  among  other  things 
that  constituted  her  a  witch,  had  laid  to.  her  charge,  that 
she  could  fly:  "  Ay/9  said  the  judge,  "and  is  this  true? 
Do  you  say  you  can  fly  ?" — "  Yes,  I  can,"  said  she  — "  So 
you  may,  if  you  will,  then/'  replied  the  judge;  "  I  have 
po  law  against  it" 

Benington  is  said  to  have  been  a  residence  of  the  Mer- 
cian kings,  and  a  council  was  held  here,  by  Bertulph,  in 
the  year  850,  on  complaint  of  Askillj  a  monk  of  CrdylancL 
The  king,  in  consequence  of  the  great- devastations  commit* 
ted  by  the  Danes  upon  the  property  of  that  abbey,  granted 
it  a  new  charter,  with  vast  liberties  and  extensive  manors. 
The  manor  has  passed  through  many  noble  and  respectable 
fonjlies,  particularly  the  Magoayilles,  Parres,  Bourcbiers, 
and  Devereux,  earis  of  Essex;  and  that  of  Caesar,  who 
purchased  i't^of  Robert,  the  third  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
compelled  to  sell  jt,  after  his  divorce  from  lady  Frances 
Howard,  Benington  continued  in  the  Ciesar  family  till 
1744,  when  it  came  into  that  of  Cheshire,  whose  represen- 
.  tative,  John  Cheshire,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor.  The 
old  manor  house  was  burnt  down  many  years  since,  and  a 
smaller  ejected  on  the  site.  The  church  contains  many  an- 
tient  monuments. 

Aspeden  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  Sir 
Balph-Jocelyn,  twice  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  knight 
.of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Elizabeth  Gray. 
Sir  Ralph  died  in  1478 ;  his  widow  married  Sir  Robert,  third 
son  of  lord  Clifford.  It  afterwards  passed  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Yorke,   the  duke  of  Buccleugh,   and  to  that  p( 

*  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  deprived  judges  of  James  It.  but  it  is 
said  he  never  sat  as,  judge  but  one  day.    lie  wrote,  «  The  Antiquities  of. 
•  ilmfordshire/' 

Boldefo; 
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BcAdero;  Charles  Bolder*;  Esq.  is  the  present  owner.  The 
church contains  many  memorials  of  the  antient  lords  of  the 
manor ;  particularly  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  his  lady* 
In  the  chancel  window  was  the  portrait  and  achieremente 
•f  Sir  Ralph  Jocelyn,  which  having  been  removed,  an  en- 
graving from  it  was  published  in  1796,  in  a  quarto  account 
of  the  church  of  Aspeden.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  me- 
omial  for  John  and  Martha  Ward,  the  parents  of  Dr.  Beth' 
Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  born  here*. 

BUNTINGFORD. 

Thirty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  on  the  road  to  Royston* 
is* small  market  town  and  chapelry  to  Layston,  situated 
upon  Ermine  Street,  lying  also  in  the  several  parishes  of 
Aspeden,  Throcking,  and  Widial. 

This  town  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  nor  be. 
fore  21  Edward  III.  when  that  king  granted  one  market  every 
year,  and  one  fair  yearly,  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgo,  and  her 
hem  in  Bantingford ;  the  same  iking  afterwards  granted 
another  market  to  be  held  in  the  highway,  on  Saturday 
every  week,  and  a  fair  every  year,  on  the  day  and  morrow 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the  Apostles,  June  99, 
to  the  Lord,  his  tenants,  and  their  heirs. 

*  Seth  Ward,  was  born  April  15,  1617,  and  educated  at  the  free 
school  at  Buntingford,  whence  he  went  to  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  a  scholar  and  fellow.  In  1643,  he  was  imprisoned,  with 
several  others,  far  his  loyalty,  in  St  John's  College,  where  he  Joined  in 
.  writing  a  book  against  the  Covenant  After  the  Restoration  he  obtained 
many  preferments,  and  was  successively  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury; 
to  the  latter  he  obtained  that  the  chancellorship  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
should  be  annexed  for  ever.  He  was  a  learned  and  charitable  prelate. 
"  He  was  the  first  that  brought  mathematical  learning  into  vogue  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge;  he  excelled  in  astronomy,  and  was  the  first 
that  demonstratively  proved  the  elliptical  hypothesis,  which  is  more  plain 
and  simple*  an4  consequently  more  suitable  to  the.  analogy  of  nature  than 
any  other.  He  was  polite,  hospitable,  and  generous ;  and,  in  his  life 
time,  founded  the  college  at  Salisbury  for  the  reception  and  support  of 
ministers  widows;  and  the  Sumptuous  hospital  at  Buntingford,  in  Her}- 
fafehire*— Orw^er.    -.••-.. 
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The  manor  is  Cerncy  Bury,  in  the  parish  of  Laystoav 
which*  being  given  by  Hugh  Tricket  to  God  and  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  was  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion granted  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  obtained  of  Henry,  "  That 
be  and  hi*  tenants  should  have  a  market  in  the  High  Street, 
.  in  the  town  of  Buntingford,  on  Monday  in  every  week  of 
the  year,  and  two  fairs  every  year,  to  continue  four  Jays, 
viz.  on  the  day  and  morrow  of:  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the 
Apostles,  and  on  the  day  and  morrow  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Apostle,  November  30,  and  December  I,  with 
all  the  customs  and  profits  belonging  to  a  fair"  or  market :" 
And  the  king  further  granted,  "  That  the  said  Thomas,  lord 
Audley,  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  the  manor,  should  yearly 
chuse  two  men  out  of  the  tenants,  who  should  receive  the 
said  profits,  and  pay  them  to  the  king,  for  the  public  good 
of  the  town ;  to  be  expended  as  often  as  shall  be  needful.** 

The  chapel  was  erected  by  the  care  and  desire  of  Alex- 
ander Strange,  vicar  of  Layston,  but  at  the  charge  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  who  contributed  4 ISA  Ids.  84- 
towards  the  building.  It  was  begun  in  1614,  and  finished 
m  1626,  and  the  bishop  of  London  granted  a  licence  for  a 
priest  to  celebrate*  divine  service.  It  was  erected*  on  ac- 
count of  the  parish  church  standing  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  town.  Mr.  Strange  was  vicar  of  this  place  forty-si* 
years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel.  He  also  gave  one 
acre  of  land  to,  the  vicar  for  reading  divine  service,  and 
preaching  a  segfcion  yearly  upon  the  Monday  next  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  on  Faith  and  good  Works ,  and  in  a 
short  prayer  to  beg  God's  blessing  on  the  posterity  of  those 
good  people,  at  whose  expence  the  chapel  was  built  ;•  and 
eight  acres  and  an  half  lying  in  Great  Harmead  and  Lay- 
ston, towards  the  repair  and  ornaments  of  the  chapel,  to 
which  William  Brown  added  half  an  acre  for  the  repair  of 
the  windows. 

The  other  benefactions  to  this  town  were  by  lady  Jaqe 
Sarkbam,  who  gave  100/.  to  purchase  land,,  the  wnt.  etf 
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which  she  ordered  to  be  paid  to  th$  schoolmaster  of  the. 
grammar  school,  in  BOMingfbtd,  for  the  Reaching  |  of  five/ 
poor  children.  .  Henry  Marshall  and  Thomas  Andrews,  gave 
fife  acres  and  an  half  of  land  in  Layston,  Tbracking,  and 
Widia!,  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  Buntingfoid*  for  ever* 
Sir  John  Watts,  knt.  granted  an  annuity  of  il.ptr  annum 
eat  of  a  messuage  and  pasture  in  this  town,  for  the  tame 
we.  And  John  Grouch,  of  Alswick,  gent,  gave  5l.  per 
rnmum  out  of  five  tenements  m  Layston,  to  twelve  poor 
people  in  Bontingford. 

The  greatest  benefactor  to  this  place  was  fajfhop  Ward* 
He  erected  a  building  near  the  chapel,  containing  eight 
jmtbioqs  or  dwellings,  having  four  rooms  each,  two  above 
stem,  and  two  .below,  and  endowed  it  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lands,  appointing  certain  trustees,  to  elect  aod 
maintain  four  poor  men,  and  as  many  women,  such  per- 
sons as  having  formerly  lived  handsomely,  were  by  mis* 
fortune  Allen  into  poverty,  out  of  the  parishes  of  Aspedev 
and  Layston.  The  school  was  built  in  1680  by  Mrs.  Fre- 
ntn,  widow  of  William  Freman,  Esq.  of  Aspeden  Hall, 
who  gavel/,  a  year  to  k,  to  teach  seven  poor  children ;  and 
Mr.  Bland,  rector  of  Buckland,  gave  40/.  a  year  more,  to 
teach  two  poor  children ;  and  lady  Barkham  6L  per  amutm 
to  teach  five  poor  children;  the  bishop  also  gave  four  schor 
laitihtps  of  12/.  per  annum  to  Christ's  College,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  four  scholars*  who  being  born  in  Hertfordshire, 
were  educated  at  Buntingford  school,  till  they  were  mas^erp 
of  arte. 

In  Widdial  church  are  some  curious  monuments;  and 
some  of  the  windows  have  been  ornamented  with  painted 
glass,  designed  iu  a  masterly  manner,  representing  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ.  A  few  of  the  subjects  are  yet  perfect. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  jn  the  parish  of  Tfiaoc*:*. ' 
mo,  the  rector  has  neither  house,  nor  tend,  except  the 
churchyard.  ^ 

.  Br  augrinq  belonged  to  the  Saxon  kipgsr  aod  was  giye% 
by  William  L  tp  eajrl  JEustape,  upon  whose  rebellion  it  m* 
i  to  th*  crown,  and  was  given  by  king  Stephen  to  the 
6  V  ,  church 
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dhu¥ob  OT  Ad  Holy  Trinity  in  Loddoa,  by  which  it  wis 
Held  tMi  Htnvy  VIII:  granted  theNriftlo  of  the  mrmmirj 
and  its  ^possessions  to  Sir  Thomas  Audfey;  k  baa  since 
passed  through  several  families.  Tie  cb*rch  is  a  very 
handsome  structure.  Salmon  says,  that  "  near  the  ctafeh* 
yard  is  an  old  house,  at  present  the  habitation  of  poor  fa- 

-  milies :  it  was  gfoteh,  with  ail  sores  at  furniture,  for  the  use 
6f  weddings.  They  carried  their  provisions,  and  had  a  large 
kitchen,  with  a  caldron,  large  spits,  and  dripping  pan;  a 

*  large  room  for  entertainment  and  merriment;  and  a  lodging 
room,  with  bride  bed,  and  good  linen :  some  of  this  futhi- 
ftoe  wds  lately  in  being."  •  ! 

'  HamSls,  in  this  parish;  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Brew 
grave,  attorney-general  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  J  it  afterwards  descended  by  tnarw 
riage  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  sold  dt  to  John  Mek 
Ksh,  Esq.  wbd  was  unhappily  murdered  a  few  years  since* 
The  estate  is  laid  but  with  much  taste,  and  it  abounds  in 
beautiful  landscapes. 

A  benedictine  Yiunnery  was  founded  at  Rownea,  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Mundane,  in  the  reign  of  Hehry  II.  by 
Conan,  duke  of  Britagrte,  and  earl  of  Richmond;  but  the 
Revenues  were  so  reduced  in  the  reign  of*  Henry  VL  that 
Agnes  Selby,  the  prioress,  was  compelled  to  apply  far  the 
royal  licence,  to  resign  the  estates  to  John  Fray,  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  the  king's  permission  to 
apply  them  to  the  support  of  a  chantry  of  one  priest  in  the 
parish  church;  At  the  Dissolution,  the  revenues  were  estw 
touted  at  13/.  19*.  W.  The  whole  was  concerted  into  a 
farm  -,  the  halt  is  sflfl  in  existence. 

Gongh,  in  his- Additions  to  Camden**  Britannica,  informs 
i»,  that  in  the  year  1729  two  labourers  digging  a  trench  in 

.  Lemonfield,  in  the  parish  of  Westmill,  discovered-  two 
large  Roman  vessels,  of  pale  reddish-  earth,  pointed  at  the 
bottom,  and  having  handles,  with  some  letters  on  them,  but 
feeriitainirig  only  rdht  and  chalk.'  The  letters  AR  A  A  were 
stamped  on  the  narrow  neck  of  one  of  them. 
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,-  A13W*  was  held  by  the  bishop  of  London,  at  the  time. 
of  |he  Cooqufcst  It  is  now  the  property  of  Nicholson, 
OtVert,  Esq.  M,  P.  for  Hertford.  Albury  Hall,  in  the  rag* 
pf  Cbasles  II.  was  the  residence  of  Sir  $dw*rd  Atkins,  chief 
baran  of  the  exchequer, .  1686. 

•  Little  Hadkam  belonged  formerly  to  the  bishops  of 
JLoodon,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  strapped  pf  it  by 
king  John.  It  was  afterwards  held  by  the  family  of  Baud. 
Sir  William  Band  granted  to  the  church  of  St,  PayJ,  ^onr 
don,  yearly,  a  fat  buck  on  the  Commemoration  of  St.  Paid; 
a*d  a  doe  on  the  festival  of  his  Cpnversioo  *. 

The  church  contains  inscriptions  for  Arthur,  lord  Capel 
of  Hadham,  who  *w>  beheaded  .for  his  loyalty;  bis  lady? 
Heory  Cape],  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  tec.  and  several  at*, 
tient  memorials  for  the  family  of  Baup. 

BISHOP'S  STORTFpRD, 
is  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  county,  adjoining  Essex*  % 
in  the  heart  of  a  corn  country,  thirty  miles  from  JLpndon, 
twenty-six  from  Cambridge,    and   thirty-one  from  Nevr- 

*  This  present,  which  was  fbrthe  allowance  Jo  enclose  his  park  at  Cd- 
tingharn,  fn  Essex,  was  accompanied  with  particular  ceremony.  Stow 
inferos  ns  that  •«  the  bode  and  doe  were  bfoughV*t  tte  hem  o£  pra»- 
lion,  totbestet*of  thehigbaKar.tbeo^auai^ 
jncopea  and  Testmenta,  with  garlands  of  rotes  on  their  heads.  They 
sent  the  bajdy  of  the  deer  to  baking,  and  bad  the  bead  fixed  on  a  pole, 
borne  before  the  cross  in  their  procession  to  the  west  door,  where  the 
keeper  that  brought  it,  Mowed  the  death  of  the  buck,  then  the  homers 
thaf^ere  about  the  city  answered  him  in  like  manner.  For  their  pate 
(toy  had  each  oil  the  dean  and  chapter  4cL  m  money,,  and  their  dmoer* 
and  the  keeper  was  allowed  meat,  oriak,  and  lodging  at  their  charge. 
Whilst  he  staidp  andat^is  departure  a  loaf  of  bread,  with  the  effigies  of 
St  Paul  upon  it,  and  5s.  in  money.  There  were  belonging  to  the  church 
of  St  Paul  for  both  the  days,  special  suits  of  vestments,  one  embroidered 
with  bucks,  the  other  with  does*" 

Camden  justly  renuufa,  "that  this  looks  like  a  pagan  custom  crept 
lUe  Christian  practioe  ;  that  Diana's  temple  na*in£stood  when  fttPaura 
now  does*  a  buck  might  antiently  have  been  thus  dressed  up  for  sacrifice, 
which  the  owners  of  those  lands  in  Essex  were  obliged  to  furnish :  and 
thoogh  the  Bands  are  said  to  grant  this,  it  might  be  founded  on  a  demand 
eUtr  than  enclosing  the  park,19 
v     -    •  market  5 
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market ;  and  is  st>  called  from  its  situation  on  the  river  Stort, 
as  well  as  being  possessed  by  the-  bishops  of  London.  The 
road  divides  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town*  one  passing 
Hockrill,  "the  other  through  Stortford;  they  join  again 
about  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  town* 
Bishop's  Stortford  and  Hock*  ill  are  both  situate  on'  a  rising 
ground,  with  die  wharf  or  quay  between  in  the  valley, 
where  a  number  of  warehouses  are  erected  for  the  reception 
*f  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  principally  for  malt.  On  the 
«orth  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Hockrill  to  Stortford, 
tipon  an  artificial  bill,  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  in  the 
tiifce  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  originally  called 
Waytmore  Castle*,  now  only  Castle  Hill.  At  that  time  a 
-prison  -stood  at  the  ■  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  soldiers 
mounted  guard,  and  the  rents  of  certain'  lands  were  given  to 
the  support  of  it.  William  the  Conqueror  afterwards  gave 
it  to  the  bishop  of  London,  (whence  its  name,)  and  ever 
felncethat  time  the  bishops  of  London  have  appropriated  the 
money. which  ii paid  for  Castle-guard  to  themselves.  The 
castle  4nd  prison  were  both  demolished  by  king1  John  for  the 
offence  of  William  de  St.  Maria*  the  then  bishop,  who  was 
one  that  published  the  Pope's  interdict  against  the  English 
nation,  The  bishop  was  restored  by  the  same  prince,  and 
satisfaction  made  him  for  demolishing  the  castle.  The  hilt 
or  Tceep  of  (he  castle  is  artificial,  made  of  earth  carried 
thither,  with  a  breast-work  at  top  of  stones  and  mortar* ' 
A  bank  of  earth  leads  from  it  through  the  moory  ground,  on 
which  it  was  situated,  to  the  north-east.  There  is  a  large  wall 
irom  the  top  of  the  hill  yet  remaining.  The  bishop's  prison 
*as  in  being  in  bishop  Bonner's  time,  and  used  by  him  m 
Ms  cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestants ;  all4  the  old  build- 
ings are  demolished,  and  where  the  prison  stood  an  inn  was 
erected,  which  still  continues  as  a  public  house.  The  town 
itstlf-js*  built  in  the.  form  of  a  cross,  the  two  principal 
6treets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.    No  particular 

*  If  we  were  to  derive,  this  name  from  Gxvazth-maur  in  the  antienl 
British,  it  would  signify  the  Grtot  Work.   Jloman  coins  have  bten  foun4 

manufactory 
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manufactory  »  qarried  on  here;  the  staple  cotdflkxTity  » 
malt,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made:  this  place  is  a 
general  reservoir  for  the  major  part  of  that  article  teade 
within  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  particularly  from  Saffron 
Waiden  in  Essex,  Newport,  aod  villages  adjacent;  it  k 
deposited  in  the  care  of  persons  called  meters,  and  disposed 
of  by  them  to  factors  or  brewers  hi  London,  for  a  small 
commission  of  three  halfpence  per  quarter ;  it  is  then  put  on 
board  barges  aod  sent  to  the  metropolis.  The  market  is  held 
on  Thursday,  and  is  very  considerable  for  all  kinds  of 
grain.  There  are  three  fairs,  the  principal  one  on  the  10th 
tof  October ;  the  summer  fairs  are,  nine  days  before  Whit* 
suntide;  and  nine  days  after;  these  are  principally  for 
horses  and  horned  cattle*  The  navigation  was  brought  here 
in  the  year  1179,  from  which  time  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  town  have  daily  been  increasing.  The  length  of  the 
navigation  hence  into  the  river  Lea  is  fourteen  miles,  and  te 
Londcn  eighteen  miles.  Before  this  river  was  made  na- 
vigable, the  maks  now  lodged  here  were  carried  to  Ware 
end  Stansted,  and  put  on  board  barges  and  sent  to  London  ; 
but,  by  means  of  this  navigation,  thqre  is  a  net  saving  of 
fourpenceptr  quarter  to  the  gentlemen  residing  at  Waiden, 
Newport,  &c.  from  which  places  are  brought  the  best  brown 
malt  in  the  kingdom;,  of  course  Ware  and  Stansted  receive 
at  present  very  little  malt  from  this  part  of  the  country. 
Ware  is  however  considered  the  best  market  for  pale  mall, 
but  Stortford  for  brown. 

The  nuuiber  of  inhabitants  is  about  three  thousand,  of 
which  the  Dissenters  form  a  considerable  part.  The  churchy 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  lofty,  and  stands  on  high 
ground ;  it  hath  a  fine  ring  of  eight  bells.  There  were 
antieotly  three  guilds  and  a  chantry  founded  here.  Ii>  the 
church  are  nine  stalls  on  each  side  the  choir.  On  the-nortk 
side  of  the  church  is  a  gallery  for  the  young  gentlemen  tf 
the  school;  upon  it  Sir  John  Hobart's  arms,  (first  earl  ot 
Buckinghamshire  of  that  family,)  who  was  educated  here, 
and  a  great  benefactor.  At  the  west  end  is  another  guU 
Jsry,  built  a  few  years  ago,,  upon  which  is  an  organs  an4 
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it  it  ebservable,  that  there  was  an  organ  in  this  church  «• 
long  ago  as  the  reiga  of  Henry  VII.  A  new  font  stands 
before  it,  wfth  a  pavement  of  black  and  white  marble,  in- 
closed with  iron  rails.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mo* 
numents  in  the  church,  particularly  one,  in  the  north  aisle, 
for  seven  children  of  Edward  Mapplesden,  who  died  of  the 
imali-pox.  The  large  tithes  of  the  parish  are  in  lay  hands. 
There  is  a  handsome  meeting  house  of  the  Independent  per* 
tuasion,  Jbesides  a  neat  one  belonging  to  the  Quakers, 

Several  benefactions  are  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  this 
♦own,  particularly  two  almshouses  in  Porter's  Street.  But 
the  greatest  ornament  of  Stortford  is  the  school,  built,  by 
contribution  of  the  gentlemen  of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tooke,  formerly  master,  who 
also  procured  several  sums  for  completing  it  from  the  young 
gentlemen  educated  here.  When  first  engaged  in  it,  the 
school  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  reputation ;  but  he  raised 
it  to  great  celebrity,  and  considerably  increased  the  trade 
of  the  town,  by  the  beneficial  concourse  that  it  brought 
thither.  He  revived  the  annual  school  feast,  and  charged 
Jus  own  estate  with  a  yearly  present  to  the  preacher  on  that 
occasion.  He  gave  a  chalice  of  20/,  value  to  the  church, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  school  library;  which  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  was  first  set  on  foot  by  the  rev.  Thomas 
Leigh,  B.  D.  who  was  vicar  of  the  church,  anno  1160. 
Every  gentleman  at  leaving  the  schooKpresents  a  book  to  the 
library. 

Bishop's  Stortford  sent  members  to  parliament  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  Edward  I.  II.  end  HI. 

Between  Stortford  and  West  Mill,  is  GttEAT  Had  ham, 
called  also  Much  Hadham,  seated  on  the  rivulet  Ash. 
Part  of  this  manor  was  given  by  the  Saxon  king  Edgar,  to 
the  church  of  Ely.  The  parish,  bpwever,  is  distinguished 
in  Domesday  Book,  as  part  of  the  lands  of  the  bishop  of 
London;  and  at  present  it  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  arch- 
deacon's jurisdiction,  being  wholly  in  that  of  the  bishop 
or  his  commissary.  It  was  a  peculiar  pdace  of  the  bishops* 
by  one  of*  whom  (probably  bishop  Kemp)  it  was  gmnted  to 

%  queen 
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tpfeett  ftatharine,  dowager  of  Henry  V.  who/  after  that 
monarch's  decease,  had  married  Owen  ap  Meredith  ap 
Tudor,  by  whom  she  bad  issue  Edmund  Tudor,  surname^ 
*f  ttadham*  on  account  of  his  birth  at  this  place;  He  was 
cregted  earl  of  Richmond,  by  the  girding  of  the  sifrord,  &c. 
and  had  precedence  in  parliament  after  the  dukes,  on  ac- 
count of  his  relationship  to  Henry  VI.  He  died  in  1456, 
fend  was*  bnried  at  the  abbey  of  xCaermart^en,  whence  hi$ 
remains  weife  removed,  at  the  dissolution  of  that  abbey,  to 
the-cnthedral  church  of  St.  David's. 

This  nobleman  married  Margaret,  sole  daughter  and  heif 
of  John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  of  John  of 
Gaunt  ^  duke  of  Lancaster;  by  her  he  bad  issue  their  only 
tori  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  king  Henry  VII. 

Hadham  church  contains  many  monuments  to  repe<5- 
table  persons,  who  have  been  rectors. 

.  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  or  SABRlDGEWORTH, 
fcorroptly  cattted  Sabsey,  or  Sabsworth,  was  granted  by  Wil* 
liam  t.  to  Geffrey  de  MagnavilJe ;  it  was  then  called  gabrix- 
teworde.  His  posterity  in  the  male  line,  who  were  made  earls 
of  Ease*,  enjoyed  this  manor  till  anno  \  190,  when  the  estate 
coming  to  earl  William's  aunt  Beatrix,  this  manor  by  mar-  , 
riage  passed  to  William  de  Say,  whose  ancestors  had  lived 
•here,  before  the  Conquest,  at  Say  sherry,,  which  stood  in  .the 
place  called  Says  Garden,  in  this  town,  and  gave  name  to  ifc 
•They  were  long  owners  of  it ;  but  the  female  Issue  at  length 
marrying  to  Sit  William  Parr,  eafl  of  Northampton,  who 
forfeited  it  to  the  crown,  for  his  treason  in  siding  with  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  to  set  up  lady  Jane  Grey  as  queen 
of  England;  it  was  given  by  king  James  I.*to  Lionet 
pranfield,  earl  of  Middlesex,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hewit,  knt.,and  citizen  of  London,  in  1636,  whose  son, 
Sir  George  Hewit,  created  lord  of  James  Town,  and  vis.. 
90unt  Goran,  in  Ireland,  dying  without  issue,  bequeathed 
|t  by  will,,  with  his  mansion  house,  called  Pishiobury,  to  his 
fifth  sifter,  the  lady  .Arabella  Wiseman,  whom  he  made  bis 
f xectltei*,  *nd  th*  rest  of  hi?  estate  to  his  other  four  sisters. 
}t  is  now  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke. 
%  Vol.  VI.    No.  124.  H  Beside* 
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.  Besides  this  manor,  \?tacb  seems  at  first  to  be  ,calt*£ 
Sayesbury,  there  were  jlivers  other  lesser  manors,  in  thi* 
parish,  dependant  on  it,  viz.  Pisor  Pisho*  Pishiobury* 
belonged  to  lord  Say,  who  granted  it  to  Warine  Fitzgerald* 
from  whose  family,  by  a  female,  it  passed  to  that  of  lord 
Scroope,  whence  it  came  to  Walter  Mildmay,  Esq.  whose 
soi>  Sir  Thomas,  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Middlesex  above- 
mentioned.  It  ha6  since  passed  through  severaj  families  to 
that  of  Milles*  Todenhambury  ;  Marthams  ;  Hydb 
Hall.  This  manor  has  been  in  possession  of  the  family 
of  Jocelyne,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Ifl.  The  present 
possessor  is  the  right  honourable  Kfebert  Robert  Jocelyt), 
earl  of  Roden,  in  Ireland. 

Geoffrey  de  Say,  m  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  obtained 
a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  a  fair  yearly 
upon  the  eve  and  day  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  nativity ;.  but 
k  appears  from  Norden's«Survey,  that  the  market  was  al- 
tered in  his  time,  from  Fridays  to  Wednesdays,  aqd  the 
fairs  were  kqpt  on  St.  Gtorge's  Day,  April  23,  and  on 
St.  Dennis's  Day,  October  9,  as  they  now  continue. 

The  rectory  is  in  lay  hands,  and  the  vicarage  is  in  th* 
patronage  of  the  bishop  of  London.  The  building  stands 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  near  the  manor  bouse  of  Sayes- 
bury ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  hath  three 
fair  aisles,  an  handsome  chancel  and  targe  tower,  with  a  deep 
ring  of  five  bells.  Mr.  Ward  built  a  house  of  timber  here 
for  the  vicar,  at  his  own.  charge*  on  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard. 

In  the  church  there  are  many  monuments ;  as  for  John 
Jocelyne,  Esq.  who  died  in  1525;  Jeffrey  Jocelyne,  twicp 
mayor  of  London,  who  died  .in  1478}  Sir  Walter  MikK 
may,  who  died  in  1606 ;  Sir  Thomas  Hewit,  who  died  in 
1662;  George,  lord  Hewit,  who  died  in  1689;  and  Eli- 
zabeth, who  died  in  1635;  the  son  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas ;  John  Chauncy,  who  died  in  1479 ;  John  Chauncy* 
who  died  in  1546 ;  Sir;  William  Hewit,  who  died  in  1637  r 
-William  Chauncy;  Tbqma^de  Sabridgworth ;  John  Levcn* 
Ihorp,  Esq.  who  died  in  1484;  Isabella,  his  wife,  who^ied1 

in 
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la  1491 ;  and  Agnes,  his  sister,  who  died  in  1444;  Edward 
Leventborp,  Esq.  who  died  in  1566;  Sir  John  Leven* 
thorp,  knt.  who  died  anno  1625;  and  John  Leventborp, 
Esq.  bis  eldest  son.  The  monuments  in  this  place  are  well 
worth  seeing. 

Huvsdon,  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Stansted  at  the 
General  Survey,  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  said  that 
44  Aluinus  de  Godstone  held  eleven  hides,  and  half  a 
virgate  of  land,  and  that  Radulf  Talgebosch  gave  to  Ra- 
<noIph  with  his  niece  in  marriage  ten  hides;  and  the  eleventh 
hide  be  placed  in  Honesdone,  as  parcel  of  his  manor  of 
Staasted,  and  from  this  time  it  became  a  distinct  maaor." 

Shortly  after  Richard,  earl  of  Hertford,  eldest  son  of 
Gilbert  de  Tooebridge*  was  possessed  of  this  manor,  and 
gave  to  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine  at  Stoke,  whom  he  bad 
then  just  removed  out  of  his  castle  at  Clare,  armo  1124,  a 
dot  every  year  out  of  his  park  at  Honesdone ;  it  then  passed 
to  Sir  Walter  de  Montgomery,  and  John  Eogain,  by  whose 
posterity  it  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Oldball,  knt.  whose  son, 
Sir  John,  being  attainted  for  assisting  king  Richard  III.  in 
Qofworth  field  battle,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

King  Henry  VII.  settled  it  on  his  mother,  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  and  Thoma?,  earl  of  l)erby,  her 
husband,  for  life;  and  .after  their  decease  lung  Henry  VIH. , 
granted  it  with  the  manors  of  Eastwicke,  Barley,  and  Hie)?, 
in  this  county,  to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  special 
tail,  from  whom  it  reverted  to  the  crown;  and  the  kiqg 
erected  a  palace  here,  to  which  he  often  resorted  for  the 
pleasantness  of  the  air,  and  kept  his  children  here ;  having 
annexed  the  manors  of  Royden  and  Stansted  to  it,  be  madq 
them  an  honour,  and  his  manor  the  capital  place  to  it.  King 
E^vaxd  VL  settled  it  afterwards  on  his  sister,  the  lajdy 
Mary,  who  coming  to  be  queen,  it  again  vested  in  the 
crown. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  soon  after  her  accession,  granted  it  to 
Sir  Henry  NCary,  her  maternal  cousin,  who  was  afterwards, 
created  by  the  queen,  fyrd.Hurisdon ;  it  is  now  the  property, 
pf  Nicholson  Caivart,  E*J, 

H  %  Within 
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;  Within  the  church  are  many  monuments  to- the  memory 
of  Sir  ^  John  Gary,  lord  Hunsdon;  Fe|ix  Calvert,  Esq,  of 
ftiqe  Ashes,  in  this  parish;  and  other  respectable  pa-, 
rishi  oners,  particularly  for  James  Gray,  a  huntsman, 
whose  effigies  on  a  brass  plate,  depicts  him  with  his  broad 
sword  and  bugle  horn ;  his  cross-bow  leyelled  at  a  stag,  in 
whose  side  he  has  fixed  the  fatal  arrow ;  at  the  same  instant 
the  grim  monarch  holds  his  arrow  at  the  huntsman's  breast* 
The  motto  Sicpergo. 

WARE, 
Stapds  upon  the  river  Lea,  and  is  so  called  from  a  sort  of 
dam,  antiently  made  there  to  stop  the  current,  termed  a 
Wear  or  Ware*.  It  is  tirehtV-dne  fflites  from  London,  and 
is  the  second  post  to^n  from  thence  on  the  northern  road.' 
*the  town  is  low,  being  on  a  level  with  the  river.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade  for  all  s6rts  of  grain,  but  chiefly  malt* 
which  is  conveyed  in  great  quantities  to  London,  by  the 
fiver  Lea,  arid  thfe  new  navigable  canal;  the  badges  bring 
back  coals*  &c. 

The  towri  was  but  a  small  village  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam L  and  no  other  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  Domeday  Book, 
but  that  the  manor  was  parcel  of  the  possession  of  Htfgh 
de  Grentemaisuil,  of  whom  it  is  there  recorded,  that  he 
held  twenty^four  hides  in  Ware.  Ftom  his  family,  after 
Sdtne  descents,  it  came  to  Sayer  de  Qnincy,  earl  of  Win* 
Chester,  who  first  laid  thg  foundation  of  the  greatness  of 
this  town,  which  from  the  very  beginning  eclipsed  the  town 
Of  Hertford;  for  he  caused  the  iron  chain  which  locked  up 
the  passage  over  the  bridge  into  this  town  to  be  broken,  and 
the  road  for  carts  and  horses  to  be  laid  open,  whereas  be- 

•  •  The  Danes,  seem  to  be  the  first  who  made  use  of  them  in  these 
farts ;  fb»  when  they »  with  the  assistance  ef  the  barbarous  nations,  tbei* 
jeighhours,  invaded  this  kingdom,  much  weakened  with  iutestine  quar- 
rels, they  having  passed  the  Thames,  ventured  up  the  river  J^ea  in  their. 
Jjgh$  pinnaces,  and  came  up  as  far  as  this  place,  where'  they  erected  a 
tort ;  and  to  secure  it  from  tfng  Alfreds  army,  raised  the  waters  so  high; 
by  a  great  dam  or  Wear,  that  it  could  not  come  at  tt£m,  atfd  pom  this 
Wear  was  the  town  called.  -.. 

f cyrCL 
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fo«e  all  traffic  was  prohibited  tbisrway,  and  ^nly.sUchpet*  * 
sons  suffered  to  pass  as  paid  tojl  to  the  bailiff  of  liertfprd, 
who  kept  tbe  Key  to  the  chain.    By  this-  mean*  ibis  plMe  t 
became  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  inns  and  houses  began.to 
be  erected  for  die  reception  and  entertainment  of  travellers/ 
so  that  in  a  short  time  it  became  a  populous  towp. 

Margaret^  the  wife  pf  this  ead,  surviving  her  husband* 
addicted  herself  to  a  monastic  life,  and  built  *  priory  best 
in  1 234,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  for  a  cell  to  6k 
Ebrulf,  in  Normandy.  She  gave  the  tithes  of  Wafe  church* 
?nd  that  of  Thunderich,  for  the  maintenance  of  them  ted 
their  bouse,  and  they  enjoyed  them  till  tbe.  Qissolutieai 
when  being  surrendered  into  theking's  hajtdsjtbey  were  com- 
veyed  by  that  monarch  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
leased  out  by  the  college.  There  was  another  monastic  foun- 
dation here,  of  uncertain  origin. 

Robert  de  Q,umcy,  the  younger  son  of  Sayer,  being 
pleased  with  the  growth  of  his  manor,  qiade  uM  of  his  in* 
terest  in  the,  favour  of  king  Henry  I  If.  whom  he  h*d  served 
in  his  wars  in  Gascoigne,  to  procure  a  -market  and  fait  ill 
his  xqanor  of  Ware.  From  bis  family  it  passed  through 
many  hands  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  the  king's  remembrance? 
in  the  exchequer,  who  purchased  it  of  Katberioe,  CouMtftt 
of  Huntington.  He  by  a  Quo  JVarrqpto  claimed  a  weekly 
market  on  Tuesdays,  a  court  of  pied-poudre;  view  of 
frankpledge,  waif  and  stray,  free-warren,  a  park,  he.  all 
which  privileges  were  allowed  him,  so  that  there  still  is  a. 
good  market  kept  here  on  Tuesday,  and  a  fair  on  the  Nati~ 
vity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  buf  the  manor  was  since  alienated 
to  Sir  Thomas  Byde,  whose  descendant,  Thomaa  Hope 
Byde,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor. 

There  are  several  other  lesser  manota  m  this  town* 
1.  WeatmUl,  whioh  beloved  in  tbe  Conqueror's  reign  to 
Ralph  de  Todeoi,  as  appears  from  Domesday  Book,  where 
it  is  recorded,  "  That  Roger  held  of  Ralph  de  Todenie^ 
Wesmeale,  in  Brachings  hundred."  from  his  family  it 
passed  to  the  Half  hides,  who  enjoyed  it  for  dferen  aucce*. 
*if>H%,  but  at  length  by  the  female  issue  it  cam*  to  Thomas- 
2  .  SbotboJt^ 
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Shotbolt,  Esq.  whose  son  Philip  sold  it  to  George  Bromley, 
a  citizen,  who  suffering  much  for  bis  loyalty  to  king  Charles  L 
left  it  so  encumbered  to  his  son  George,  that  he  was  forced 
to  sell  it,  and  it  has  passed  through  several  successions* 
S.  Mardocks,  so  called  from  the  antient  lords  of  that  name. 
3.  Grumbalds.  4.  Bl&kesware,  This  town  contains  prin- 
cipally one  fair  street  near  a  mile  in  length;  besides  divers 
lester  streets  and  lanes,  and  is  famous  for  its  inns,  one  of 
which  is  very  remarkable  for  the  great  bed,  twelve  feet 
square,  which  size  is  so  unusual,  that  it  draws  many  tra- 
vellers to  view  it,  &c.  In  this  bed  were  lodged  twelver 
butchers  apd  their  wive*.  They  lay  all  round  thus :  tuo 
men,  then  two  women,  and  so  on  alternately,  by  which 
means  each  mart  was  near  no  woman  but  his  wife. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,  the  rectory  being  anciently  ap-. 
■propriated  by  Hugh  de  Grentemaisnil  to  the  priory  of  St; 
Ebrulf,  at  Utica  m  Normandy ;  at  the  Dissolution  it  was 
given  by  king  Henry  VIH.  to  Trinity  College  in  Cam], 
bridge,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  vicarage.  The  building 
i*  situate  on  I  he  ehst  side  of  the  great  street,  in  a  spacious- 
churchyard.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is 
called  Si.  Mary  the  Great  *,  it  contains  three  large  aisles, 
three  chancels,  and  a  square  tower,  with  a  spire,  in  which 
is  a  fine  ring  of  bells.  The  whole  represents  the  form  of  a 
cross ;  and  in  the  middle  aisle  the  governors  of  Chrtstchnrch 
Hospital,  in  London,  erected  an  handsome  gallery  for  the 
children  that  they  put  to  nurse  in  this  town,  before  they  were 
removed  to  Hertford.  In  the  church  and  chancel  are  the 
monuments  and  inscriptions  for  Sir  Richard  fonshqw,  knt. 
and  bart.  a  person  much  employed  by  king  Charles  I.  and  II. 
for  his  fidelity  and  loyalty,  who  died  in  1666;  Sir  Thomas 
Bourthier,  son  of  Henry,  earl  Of  Essex,  who  died  in  1491  ; 
Roger  Damory,  lord  of  Armoy  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  II.  The  benefactions  to  this  parish  are  conV 
siderable  and  numerous. 

In  Bury  Field,  were  found  in  180.2,  four  stone  coffins.  ■ 
The  bodies  which  they  contained  were  covered  with  lime. 
In  the  mould  was  discovered  a  small  copper  coin  of  Con- 
tfantius.^or  Const  an  tine. 

War* 
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Wab«  Pamc,  the  seat  of  Thomas.  Hope  Byde,  Esq.  com- 
.  taapds  the  rich  meadows  extending  from  Ware  to  Hertford, 
and  wu  antiently  the  manor  of  tbe  family  of  Fansbaw;  it 
was  pulled  down  by  Thomas  Byde,  Esq.  and  a  new  man- 
sion erected,  on  tbe  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  most  ele- 
gantly fitted  up*  The  park  and  grounds  are  finely  diver- 
sified, and  tbe  proximity  to  the  rivers  Rib  and  Lea,  renders 
the  trhole  situation  extremely  pleasant. 

Chadw£U  is  situated  in  the  meadows  opposite  to  Ware 
Park.  Its  springs,  properly  the  source  of  the  New  Riv«*, 
are  concentrated  in  a  small  pond,  surrounded  by  a  railing, 
whence  the  stream  gently  glides  towards  the  metropolis;  and 
is  swelled  by  a  cut  from  the  river  Lea,  which  is  thus  Poeti- 
cally nqtked  in  Scott's  Amwell: 

Old  Lea  Mean  wbHcy 
Beneath  his  mossy  grot,  overhung  with  bough* 
Of  poplar  qniv'rmg  in  the  breeze,  surreys 
Wkk  eye  indignant^  his  dimitiish'd  ode, 
Which  leaves  yon  ancient  priory's  watt,  and  shews 
I^its  clear  mirror  Ware's  inverted  roofs. 

STANDON, 
a  small   market  town,   stands  on    the  road  to  Roystonv 
about  five  miles  from  Ware.      The  markfct  is  on.  Friday 
every  week,  and  tha  fairs  on  the  day  and  morrow  of  St- 
Mark  and  St.  Peter  ad  Vini'ulay  August  26. 

The  manor,  as  appear;  by  Domesday  Book*  was.  tbe 

possession  of  Rothais,  the  wife  of  Richard,  son  of  earl  Gis* 

sibert,  who  held  it  for  six  hides  of  land;,  their  posterity 

continued  in  the  possession  of  it  for  divers  successions,  ami 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  their  grandson,  (who  took  his  name  front 

the  town  of  Clare  in  Suffolk)  gave  this  churchy  with  one 

hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  and  a  vineyard,  to  tho 

knights  hospitallers;   but  the  manor   remained  in  hi*  fa>« 

mhty7  till  it  came  by  the  female  issue  to  Lionel,,  duke  of' 

Clarence,  and  by  his  heir,  to  the  crown,  where  it  remained, 

till   krri£  Henry  VIIL   gave  it  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,   who 

fcit^t  Ju»  *  &ir  bouse  io  this  manor*    His  son  Ralph  dyin^ 

without 
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without  issue,  Gertrude,  his  ckughter,  brought  this  rtiattor 
into  the  family  of  the -lord  Aston,  who  is  the  present  lord 
trf  it.  The  rectory,  at  the  Dissolution,  came  into  the 
ting's  hands,  and  was,  with  the  manor,  given  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  from  whom  lord  Aston  received  it.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  William  Plumer,  Esq. 
t  :  The  church  is  a  vicarage.  The  building  is  situated  nea* 
the  town,  and  hath  three  aisles,  and  the  tower  stands  at  & 
little  distance  from  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle;  the  floof 
of  the  chancel  is  seven  steps  above  that  of  the  church,  and 
the  altar  three  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  chancel;  in 
which  are  several  tombs  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  died  in 
1589^ for  Sir  Thomas  Sadler,  who  died  in  1606  ;  for  Ralph 
Sadler,  Esq.  who  died  in  1660,  and  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  knt.  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  who  died  anno  1601  ;  for  Sir  William  Cof* 
fyn,  who  died  anno  \  :>38  ;  John  Ruggewyn,  Esq.  who  died 
anno  1412;  Richard  Einerzon,*who  died  anno  1562}  Philip 
Astley,  Esq.  arid  John  Field,  merchant  of  the  staple  of 
Calais. 

At  Haven  End  are  two  barrows,  supposed  by  Salmon  to 
have  bfeen  raised  by  the"  Danes;  and  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Widford,  are  two  other  barrows  of  a  similar  form. 

Adjoining  to  Ware  Park  is  Bp.ngoo  ;  which,  in  Domes- 
day  Book,  is  denominated  Belinghoo,  and  jiow  Vulgarly 
called  Benjeo.  The  Ermine  Street,  from  Hertford  by 
Porthill,  in  this  parish,  has  caused  it  to  be  called  Bengoq 
Stbeet. 

Salmon  suggests  from  the  several  manor*  recorded  to  be- 
long to  this  parish,  that  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
Include  the  whole  parish  of  Stapleford,  as  the  latter  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Conqueror's  survey.  The  several  manors 
were  divided  among  Hugh  de  Bello  Campo,  or  Beauchamp^ 
Godfrey  de  Magnaville,  and  Godfrey  de  Bcche.  At  length 
the  manor  of  Ridgemont>  or  Bengoo,  was  sold  td  the  prior 
of  Bermondsey  for  one  hundred  and  Mxty  marks ;  and  the 
church  was  soon  after  bestowed  upon  the  monks  by  Reginald 
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4t  Taynay,  with  whom  it  remained  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  priory,  when  it  was  alienated  from  the  crown  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  granted  to  Catharine,  countess  of  Hunting- 
don, whence  it  descended  in  various  modes,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent part  of  the  property  of  T.  H.  Byde,  Esq. 

There  are  two  lesser  manors.  Rev  ell's  Hall,  so  called 
'from  John  de  Revelle,  its  lord  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  II- 
Temple  Chelsin,  received  its  name  from  a  preceptory  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  the  site  of  which  still  remains,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat. 

Bengoo  Church, 'dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  stands  upon 
*n  eminence,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Hertford;  its 
chancel  forms  a  semicircle,  probably  from  the  circumstance 
•f  its  being  frequented  by  the  knights,  and  built  in  that 
form  by  them.  Its  interior  is  very  mean ;  and  its  pietureque 
situation  is  all  that  renders  it  worthy  of  attention,  though  it 
certainly  is  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

Returning  to  Ware,  and  proceeding  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, we  arrive  at  Amwell,  distant  nineteen  miles  frofti 
London.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  denominated  Emm£- 
welle,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Emma's  Well, 
*  spring  of  water  issuing  from  the  hill  on  which  the  church 
ia  situated,  and  -flowing  into  the  New  River. 

In  this  village  are  Amwell  Bury,  the  villa  of  major  Brown ; 
and  near  the  entrance  to  Ware  the  house  and  gardens  of 
-J.  Hooper,  Esq.  These  gardens  were  laid  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  Scott,  who  has  rendered  the  village  interesting  to  the 
sentimental  traveller,  by  a  beautiful  poem  .called  "  Am- 
well.'1 From  his  epistle  to  a  friend  we  extract  a  poetic  da* 
*cription  of  the  curious  grotto  •  which  he  constructed  at 
this  place: 

*<  Where  China's  willow  hangi  its  foliage  fair, 
And  Po's  tall  poplar  waves  its  top  ia  air, 
And  the  dark  maple  spreads  its  umbrage  wide, 
And  the  white  bench  adorns  the  ba*on  side ; 
At  noon  redin'd,  perhaps,  he  sits  to  view 
The  bank's  aeat  Slope,  the  water's  silver  hue, 
Whdf«,  'midst  thick  oaks,  the  subterraneous  way 
To  the  areh'd  grot  admits  a  feeble  ray ; 
Vol.  VI.    No.  134.  I  Where 
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Where  glossy  pebbles  pare  the  varied  floors, 
And  rough  flint- walls  are  deck'd  with  shells  and  ores, 
'  And  silvery  pearls,  spread  o'er  the  roofs  on  high, 
Glimmer  like  faint  stars  in  a  twilight  sky : 
From  moon's  fierce  glare,  perhaps,  he  pleas'd  retires, 
Indulging  musings  which  the  place  inspires. 
Now  where  the  airy  octagon  ascends, 
And  wide  the  prospect  o'er  the  Tale  extends, 
'Midst  trening's  calm,  intent  perhaps  he  stands, 
And  looks. o'er  all  that  length  of  sun-gilt  lands, 
Of  bright  green  pastures,  stretch'd  by  rivers  clear, 
And  willow  groves,  or  osier  islands  near!"  • 

Besides 


*  The  following  beautiful  verses,  by  Mr.  Park,  were  written  by  Use 
side  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott's  grounds  at  Amwell  End. 

How  (rail,  alas,  is  human  hope 
When  grafted  on  the  stodt 

What   blights   untimely   make 


of 


it 


droop, 

And  all  our  bloom  of  bliss  de- 
stroy. 
Musing  beside  the  much  fcv'ir  spot 
Which    Amwell>    gentle    poet 
fosm'4; 
Thus  moralis'd  my  pensive  thought, 
By  painful  retrospection  warm'd. 

For   he,   whose   utmost   wish    was 
here 
(The    simple    wish   that    poets 
crave) 
To    see,    his    studious    dwelling 
near 
The  green  walk  wind,  the  green 
wood  wave. 
£re  yet  the  shrubby  mount  was 
grae'd 
With- the  full  growth  that  now 
appears; 
Ere  mantling  ivy  bad  exnbrac'd 
Yon  elm,  that  high  his  scant  top 
rears, 


The  master  of  this  fair  domain, 

Guardian  of  all  its  sylvan  state* 
Was  far  from  this  his  fav'rite  plain 

Pierc'd  by  the  restless  shall  of  fate, 
fje  yet  his  virtuous  fame  had  spread 

To  those,  who  now  that  fame  res 
vere, 
Himself  was  mingled  with  the  dead, 

Nor  praise  could  reach  his  dull 
cold  ear. 

And  this  lov'd  grove  which  Theroa 
train'd, 
And  op'd  to-all hVfriendly  door; 
A  sullen  stranger  now  has  gain'd, 
Who  opes  the  guarded  gate  no 
mote. 
No.  more  the  planterV  skill  is  prab'd,. 
His  taste  can  charm  no  kindred 
eye; 
And  ev'n  the  grot  which  Tberon 
rats'd, 
No  longer  guards  his  memory. 

What  then  avails  the  poets'  toil 
To  plant  the  grove,  or  build  the 
lay? 
He  does  but  stock  th'  ungrateful  soi^ 
Another  beats  the  crop  away. 

We 
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Besides  being  the  residence  of  Mr.  Scott,  Amwell  boasts 
of  faaving  had  amongst  its  inhabitants  Mr.  Hoole,  the  trans- 
lator of  Tasso,  and  Mr.  Walton,  the  angler;  the  scene  of 
his  "  Angler's  Dialogues,"  is  the  vale  of  Lea,  between 
Tottenham  and  Ware:  be  particularly  mentions  Am— 
well  Hill. 

In  the  churchyard,  is  the  following  curious  epitaph  : 

That  which  a  Being  was,  what  is  it?  show: 
That  Being  which  it  was,  it  is  n6t  now. 
To  be  what  'tis,  is  not  to  be,  you  see : 
That  which  now  is  not,  shall  a  Being  be. 

Here  also  lies  buried  William  Warner,  author  of  Albion's 
'  England,  Argentile  and  Curan,  &c.  * 

"  The  delightful  retreat  in  this  neighbourhood,  denomi- 
nated Langley  Bottom,  is  adapted  to  contemplation  9 
and  possesses  such  capabilities  of  improvement,  that  thai 
genius  of  4  Sbenstooe  might  easily  convert  it  into  a  second 
Leasowes.  The  transition  from  this  solitude  to  Widbnry 
Hill,  is  made  in  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes,  and.  the  prospect 
from  that  hill,  in  a  fine  evening,  is  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  Scott  describes  the  landscapes  which  Amwell  affords, 
yn  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

How  picturesque  the  vftw,  where  up  the  side  4 

Of  that  steep  bank,  her  roofs  of  russet  thatch 
Jlise  mix'd  with  trees,  above  whose  swelling  tops 
Ascends  the  tall  church  tower,  and  loftier  still 
The  hills  ascended  ridge  t ,  How  picturesque, 
Where,  slow  beneath  that  bank,  the  silver  stream 
Glides  by  the  flowery  isle,  and  willow  groves 
Wave  on  its  northern  verge,  with  trembling  tufts 
Of  osier  intermixed ! 
A  tribute  of  respect  has  been  paid  on  the  isle  mentioned 
in  the  above  verses,  by   Robert  IVVylne,  Esq.  architect  of 

We  do  not  accord  with  the  expressions  exhibit**!  ip  the  three  last 
stanzas.  "  The  grotto  is  still  kept  in  excellent  order  by  Mr.  Hooper ; 
and  though  it  does  not  accord  with  his  system  of  retirement  to  admit  of 
too  frequent  visits,  yet  he  is  not  averse  to  gratify  occasionally  the  curio- 
sky  of  persons  of  ta*te  and  discernment." 

12  ,  Blackfriar 
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Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  surveyor  to  the  Nei#  River  Com- 
pany, to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Mydrlton,  whose 
genius  and  perseverance  supplied  the  metropolis  with  water, 
in  despight  of  loss  of  fortune,  and  every  difficulty.  It  is  a 
votive  urn  on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  by  a  close  thicket  of 
evergreens,  willows,.  &c.  The  inscription  on  the  sooth  side 
of  the  pedestal  t*  as  follows: 

Sacred  to  the  Menoar  of 

Sir  HUGH  MYDELTON,  Barons?* 

Whose  successful  Care, 

Assisted  bt  the  Patrosa«  op  his  Kino, 

conveyed  this  stream  to  london. 

An  immortal  Work  : 

Since  Man  cannot  more  nearly 

Imitate  the  Deity, 

Tjmn  in  bestowing  Health. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  above  is  on  the  north  side.  The 
west  notes  the  distance  from  Cbadwell,  at  two  miles;  and 
the  meanders  of  the  river  from  Amwell  to  London.  Tim 
east  side  contains  the  dedication  of  this  "  humble  Tribute 
to  the  Genius,  Talents,  and  Elevation  of  Mind, 
which  conceived  and  executed  this  import  a  nt 
Aqueduct  ;"  by  "  Robert  Mylne,  Architect,  Engi- 
neer, &c.  in  the  Year  M.D.CCC." 

On  the  hill  above  the  church  are  traces  of  an  extensive 
fortification ;  and  in  the  parish  towards  Hertford,  are  traces 
of  an  antient  road,  a  large  tumulus,  &c. 

Stansted  Abbot,  was  a  borough  town  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  was  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  seven  bur- 
gesses. Roger  de  Waney  was  lord  here  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. ;  he  gave  the  church  to  the 
priory  of  Merton.  His  son  Michael,  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
gave  a  moiety  of  the  vili  to  the  abbey  of  Waltbam  5  the 
other  moiety  he  sold  to  %e  king,  who  afterwards  bestowed 
it  on  the  same  abbey.  Henry  VIII.  obtained  it  in  exchange 
fqi:  the  priory  of  Blakemore,  in  Essex.  It  had  been  per- 
mitted  to  carding  Wolsey  by  pope  Clement  VII.  to  alienate 
this  manor,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of 

hi$^ 
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his  college  at  Ipswich ;  but  upon  the  cardinal's  disgrace  and 
failure  of    the  undertaking,  Stansted  was  granted  by  the 

king  to  Peter  Paris,  Esq.  who  sold  it  to  Edward  Baesh,  Esq. 

general  surveyor  for  the  victuals  of  the  royal  navy,  &c  at 

the  yearly    rent  of  45,  4d.    Stansted  is  now  possessed  by 

William  Henry  Feild,  Esq. 

The  church  contains  memorials  for  the  families  of  Baesh, 
Feild,  &c,  but  has  nothings  else  remarkable.  Sir  Edward 
Baesh,  founded  an  almshouse  for  six  poor  widows,  a  free 
grammar  school,. a  vicarage  house,  and  a  cottage  for  the 
parish  clerk. 

The  Rye  House,  an  anient  mansion,  in  the  parish  of 
Stansted,  and  in  the  road  to  Hoddesdon,  has  been  very  much 
celebrated  in  the  History  of  England.  It  was  built  by  An* 
drew  Ogard,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  monarch 
having  granted  him  a  licence  to  impark  his  manor  of  Rye, 
and  build  a  cast}e  thereon.  It  came  afterward  into  the  fa- 
mily of  the  late  Paul  Field,  Esq.  Part  of  the  building 
{which  now  serve*  as  a  workhouse  to  the  parish)  has  both 
battlements  and  loopholes,  anc)  was  probably  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  which  Andrew  Ogard  had  liberty  to  erect;  and,  if 
50,  it  is  among  the  earliest  of  those  brick  buildings,  raked 
after  the  form  of  the  bricks  was  changed,  from  the  ftntierit 
flat  and  broad,  to  the  modern  shape.  But  this  place  is 
jriore  particularly  interesting  as.  being  the  spot  said  to  have 
beep  intended  for  the  assassination  of  Charles  II.  in  IC83* 
The  house  was  then  tenanted  by  one  Rumbold,  a  maltster* 
who.  bad  served  in  the  army  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hume, 
after  mentioning  that  a  regular  project  of  an  insurrection 
was  formed,  and  that  a  .council  of  six  conspirators  was 
erected,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Russel, 
the  earl  of  .Essex,  l*rd  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John 
Hampden,  grandson  of  tlie  great  parliamentary  leader,  thus 
proceeds:  "White  these  schemes  were  concerting  among 
the  leaders,  there  was  an  inferior  order  of  conspirators,  who 
had  frequent  meetings,  and,  together  with  the  insurrection, 
carried  o*  projects  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  the 
vabal  of  six.  When  these  m$n  .were  together,,  they  in- 
dulged 
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dulged  themselves  in  the  most  desperate  and  most  criminal 
discourse:  tliey  frequently  mentioned  the  assassination  of 
the  king  and  the  duke,  to  which  they  had  given  the  familiar 
appellation  of  lopping;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  have 
thought  of  a. scheme  for  that  purpose.  Rumbold  possessed 
a  farm  called  the  Rye  House,  which  lay  on  the  road  to 
Newmarket,  whither  the  king  commonly  went  once  a  year, 
for  the  diversion  of  the  races.  A  plan  of  this  farm  had  been 
laid  before  some  of  the  conspirators  by  Rumbold,  who 
shewed  them  bow  easy  it  would  be,  by  overturning  a  cart, 
to  stop  at  that  place  the  king's  coach ;  while  they  might  fire 
upon  him  from  the  hedges,  and  be  enabled  afterward, 
through  bye  lanes  and  cross  the  fields,  to  make  their  escape. 
But,  though  the  plausibility  of  this  scheme  gave  great  plea- 
sure to  the  conspirators,  no  concerted  design  was  as  yet 
laid,  nor  any  men;  horses,  or  arms,  provided.  The  whole 
was  little  more  than  loose  discourse,  the  overflowings  of  zeal 
and  rancour." 

The  above  extract  is  to  be  considered  as  the  narration  of 
the  apologist  of  the  Stuarts ;  who  himself  admits,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  quotation,  his  doubt  of  any  real  plot. 
A  late  author  seems  to  have  stated  the  whole  with  an  im- 
partial pen. 

•*  Struck  with  consternation  at  the  fate  of  London,  and 
convinced  how  ineffectual  a  contest  with  the  court  would 
prove,  most  of  the  other  corporations  in  England  surren- 
dered their  charters  into  the  king's  hands,  and  paid  large 
some  for  such  new  ones  as  he  should  be  pleased  to  frame. 
By  these  means  a  fatal  stab  was  given  to  the  constitution. 
The  nomination  of  all  the  civil  magistrates,  with  the  dis- 
posal of  all  offices  of  power  or  profit,  in  every  corporation 
id  the  kingdom,  was  in  a  manner  vested  in  the  crown ;  and 
as  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  house  of  commons  are 
chosen-  by  the  boroughs,  the  court  was  certain  of  an  undis- 
puted majority. 

u  Ii>  strch  times,  when  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to 
eomphun,  resistance  might  be  imprudent ;  but  no  attempt 
for  the  recovery  of  legal  liberty  could  be  criminal  in  men 

who 
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who  bad  been  born  free.  A  project  of  this  hind  bad  for 
some  time  been  entertained  by  a  set  of  resolute  men*  among* 
whom  were  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country 
party,  though  various  causes  bad  hitherto  delayed  its  com* 
pietion  ;  particularly  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Shifts* 
'bury,  the  ftamer  of  the  plot,  and  his  unexpected  departure 
for  Holland,  where  he  soon  after  died.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
conspirators,  which  began  to  decline,  was  rekindled  by  the 
seizure  of  the  corporation  charters,  and  a  regular  plan  for 
an  insurrection  was  formed.  This  business  was  committed! 
to  a  council  of  six ;  the  members  of  which  were,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth;  Idrd  Rossd,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford; 
the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Howard,  the  celebrated  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  Jobn  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
patriot  of  that  name. 

"  These  men  had  concerted  an  insurrection  in  the  city 
of  London,  where  they  had  powerful  influence;  in  Scotf 
land,  by  an  agreement  with  the  earl  of  Afgyler  who  m* 
dertook  to  bring  the  covenanters. into  the  field,  and  in  the 
west  of  England,  by  the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  li- 
berty in  that  quarter.  They  had  even  adopted  measures 
for  surprising  the  king's  guards,  -though  without  any  inten- 
tion of  injuring  his  person ;  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a  parliamentary  way,  being  all  they  proposed ' 
by  rising  in  arms.  Sidney  and  Essex,  indeed,  are  said  to 
hare  embraced  the  idea  of  a  republic ;  but  Russell  and 
Hampden,  the  more  moderate  and  popular  conspirators, 
had  no  views  but  the  restoration  of  the  impaired  constitu- 
tion of  their  country,  and  the  securing  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  the  nation.  ^ 

"  While  these  important  objects  were  in  contemplation, 
but  before  any  step  had  been  actually  taken,  or  even  the 
time  fixed  for  such  a  purpose,  the  patriotic  conspirators 
were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  associates  of  the  name  of 
Ramsey.  Lord  Howard,  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  in. 
needy  circumstances,  also  became  evidence  for  the  crown, 
in  hopes  of  pardon  and  reward.    Others  of  inferior  note 

followed 
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followed  the  infatnous  example.  On  that  combined  ei*w 
<Jenee  B**end  of  the  conspirators  were  seized,  condemned, 
apd  executed*.  Among  these,  the  most  distinguished 
woe  Russell  and  Sidney.  Both  met  their  fate  with  tb* 
inttepidity  «f  men  who  fad  resolved  to  haaard  their  lives  in 
the  fieWr  ih  order  to  break  the  fettqrs  of  slavery ,  and  rescue 

themselves! 

_  *  <J)n  tfce.42th  of  June,  Josiaii  Keeling  discovered  the  plot,  real  or  pre- 
tended, t6lord  Dartmouth  aud  secretary  Jenkins,  before  whom  he  made 
4pen.  confession  of  the  whole  mattcr,and  subscribed  his  deposition.  But  af- 
terwards reflecting,  that  his  single  evidence  would  not  be  considered  at 
fcgtf  proof,  he  prevailed  upon  Goodnougb,  under  sheriff  of  London,  and 
jhk  of  the  cbnspiraUtfs,  to  admit  hi*  toother  John  Keeling  to.  the  nex* 
Faceting  that  should  be. held  concerning  the  plot.  This  point  being 
gained,  the  two  brothers  delivered  their  joint  testimony  on  the  14th  of 
June.  In  consequence  of  their  deposition,  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion for  apprehending  colonel  John  Ramsey  and  Richard  Rmnbold, 
tnaltster,  who  had  both  served  in  CromwelL's  army ;  Richard  Nelthorpe, 
Edward  Wade,  Richard  Goodnough,  captain  Walcot,  William  Thorn- 
eon,  James  Burlou,  and  William  Hone ;  Cor  the  seizure  of  any  one  of 
"Whom  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered, 

Ramsey  surrendered  hiuwelf  the  very  next  day ;  and  being  examined 
by  secretary  Jenkins,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  all  he  knew.  His  de- 
position was  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  two  other  witnesses, 
Walsh  and  Shepard;  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  there  appeared  another 
jproctafnatien  for  apprehending  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Grey,  fir 
Thomas  Armstrong,  and  Robert  Ferguson.  In  a  few  days  lord  Howard 
of  Eserick  surrendered  himself;  and  upon  his  information,  warrants  were 
issued  lor  seizing  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Russell,  and  several  others*  who 
vere  accordingly  secured., 

The  plot  U  said  to  have  consisted  in  the  following  particulars:  to  at- 
tack the  king's  guards :  to  sense  the  persons  of  the  king  ami  his  brothers 
H  that  attempt  should  miscarry,  to  assassinate  the  king  and  the  duke  ia 
a  hollow  way  near  the  Rye  House,  in  their  return  from  Newmarket;  and, 
the  better  to  prevent  any  opposition,  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  London 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Rye  House  was  inhabited  at  this  time 
t*y  a  malster  named  Rumbold ;  having  mentioned  the  practicability  of 
Shooting  the  king,  in  his  return  from  Newmarket,  by  means  of  a  party  of 
resolute  m?n stationed  at  the  Rye  House,  the  conspiracy  obtained  the  de» 
norninasion  of  the  Rye  House  plot 

The  primers  wete  not  suffered  to  languish  long  in  connnenient.  Walcot 

was  first  brought  to  his  trial.    The  evidences  against  him  were  Rurnsey, 

West,  and  one  Bourne,  a  brewer. 

Rurasoy 
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tHeftkedre*  and  therr  fellow  subjects  from  an  ignominious 
despotism*.  Monmouth,  who  had  absconded,  surrendered 
on  a- promise  of  pardon;  Essex  terminated  his  life  in  the 
Tower;    and  sufficient  proof  not  being  procured  against 

Hampden 

Rurniey- swore,  that  at  a  meeting  at  \fresfs  chamber,  where  the 
deponent  was  prestrir,  and  where  a  list  was  produced  of  the  assassins, 
tfte-ptWoner  agfeed  to  join  with  them,  and  offered  to  command  a  parry 
tint  should  charge  the  guards :  that  he  undertook  to  go  and  view  Rum- 
bold?*  house,  and'bought  a  horse  for  that  purpose :  that  he  was  also  pre; 
spit  at  four  other  meetings ;  one  for  dividing  London  into  twenty  partSj 
in  order  to  raise  an  insurrection ;  another  for  concerting  a  scheme  to  pur* 
chase  arms  after  the  disappointment  at  the  Rye  House;  a  third  held  im- 
mediately before' the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  a  fourth  a  few  days  after.' 
v¥est  deposed;  that  the  prisoner,  upon  the  election  of  the  London; 
tbekttT,  said,  "will  the  people  do  nothing  to  secure  themselves  r"  and 
told  the  deponent,  that  an  insurrection  was. -projected  to.  take  place 
within  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  farthest :  that  he  expected  to  be  made 
a  colonel  of  horse,  and  asked  the  deponent,  *'  whether  he  would  choose 
to  have  any  command  under  him  ?"  that  upon  his  refusal,  he  desired  hint 
to  lend  him  a  suit  of  armour;  that  the  said  Iftalftot  informed  him  of  se* 
▼eWl  designs'to  attack  the  king  and  the  duke ;  and  that  in  the  affair  of 
User  Rye  tioufce,  he  undertook  to  connaand  that  party  which  was  t* 
charge  the  guards. 

Soume  gave  in  evidence,  that  Walcot  was  accustomed  to  come  to  Fer- 
guson, when  he  lodged  at  his  house  i  that  he  and  several  others  met  at  the 
Dragon  on  Snow  Hilf,  and -frequently  at  other  places,  in  order  to  con?  • 
cttt*a  scheme  for  falsing  an  insurrection,  and  securing  the  king  aod.  the 
d*»;  that  the  prisoned  was  present  at  almost  ah*  their  meetings,  at  least 
at  thrcje-difierent  tones;  and  particularly  ati  a  consultation  held  at  captain. 
Trace/*,  where  it  was  resolved  to  stand  with  sword  in  hand,  and  to  kill 
Keeling  for  making  the  discovery. 

The  evidence  of  these  was  confirmed  by  a  letter,  written  T>y  the  pri- 
soner himself  to  secretary  Jenkins,  ano^  in  which  he  had  promised,  "  if, 
his  majesty  would  giant  him  a  pardon,  he  would  discover  all  he  knew  ei- 
ther in  England,  -Scotland,  or  Ireland." 

*  Law,  if  not  justice,  was  violated*  to  procure  the  condemnation  of 

Sdney,  whose  talents  the  king  feared,    Rus*el's  popularity  proved  no  less 

fttaJ  to  hirn<~  He  was  universally  adored  by  the  nation,  and  consequently 

a  necessary  victim  in  such  times.    Charles  accordingly  resisted  every  at-' 

tempt  to  save  htm ;  for  he  scorned,  on  his  trial,  to  deny  his  share  in  the 

concerted  insurrection.    In  vain  did  lady  Russel,  the  daughter  of  the 

lorai  and  virtuous  Southampton,  throw  herself  at  the- royal  feet,- and 
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Hampden  to  make  his  crime  capital,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  fine ;  which,  far  exceeding  his  ability  to 
pay,  was  equivalent  to  the  sentence  of  perpetual  impri- 
sonment*. N 

Mr.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  has  given  the 
following  particulars  respecting  the  manor  of  Rye,  from 
William  of  Worcestre,  p.  S6,  87.  "  Nob  Hit  as  Andrea 
Agardy  chevalier  qtti  obiit  anno  Christi  1454  die  St.  Kalixt. 
apud  Bokenham.  De  proporcione  et  mensura  manerii  de 
Bye  per  16  milliaria  de  London  in  Essex.  Mem.  The  utter 
court  at  Rye,  ys  75  steppys  in  length,  ancf  in  brede  60 
steppys.  The  hede  of  the  mote  is  20  steppys.  Item,  from 
the  utter  yate  to  the  logge  paled  and  parked  yn  etery  side 
ys  yn  length  360  tayllors  yards.  Aula  continet  in  longi- 
tudine  34  pedes  et  in  latiludine  24  pedes.  Item  claustri 
hmgitudo  continet  17  virgas  et  dimidium,  et  latitudo  con- 
tinet  13  virgas.  Longitudo  uniiis  quadra ti  principalis  curia? 
ex  parte  boreali  continet  28  virgas.  Item  continet  39  virgas 
in  longitudine  ex  parte  orientali  manerii.  Itpqi  dictus 
Andreas  per  8  annos  in  Anglia  existens  custodiebat  ca- 
pellam  in  domo  .sua  de  presbiteris,  clericis9  et  choristis3 
qualibet  die  16,  cum  4  presbiteris  ad  expensas  C  libr.  per' 
annum.  Item  dedit  ccclesi*  Wyndham  Abbey  xv  capas  de 
panno  aaro  coloris  blodii  cum  les  orfreys  cum  suis  amis. 
Perquificio  manerii  de  Bye  constabat  1 130  libr.  Item  gra- 
navium,  16  eqm9  et  30  vacca>  cum  le  storehows  mercon*. 
dizarum  2000  marc*.  Item  le  byldyng  de  le  inner  court 
edificat.  cum  bryke,  et  cameris  cum  claustro  cum  rcpara- 
cionibus  ad  summam  i}  m  marcarum." 

crave  mercy  for  her  husband:  in  vain  did  the  earl  of  Bedford  offer  an 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  through  the  mediation  of  the  all-prevailing 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  life  of  his  son.  The  king  was  inex- 
orable. And  to  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  importunity,  he  said,  in  reply  to 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  u  I  must  have  his  life,  or  he  will  have  mine  !" 
(Dalrymple's  Appcn.  and  Mem.  part  i.)  '«  My  deajh,"  said  Russel,  with 
a  consolatory  prescience,  when  he  found  his  fate  was  inevitable,  "  will 
be  of  more  service  to  my  country,  than  my  life  could  have  been  !*'  Lorfi 
grey's  Hist  of  the  Rye  House  plot.  State  Trials,  vol.  UL 
'  *  Lyttleton's  Hist,  of  England,  II.  p.  649, 

Crossing 
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'  Crossing  the  bridge,  and  keeping  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lea;  then  crossing*  Broxbourn  bridge,  and  skirting  the  New 
Hiver,  we  arrive  at  Wormley,  which  was  one  of  the  seven* 
teen  nrJanora  with  which  king  Harold  endowed  Waltham 
Abbey.  There  was  a  cross  erected  where  the  three  ways 
at  Wormley  meet,  to  which  the  abbot  of  Waltham  an- 
nually sent  some  of  his  canons  on  the  3d  of  May  and  14th 
of  September,  who  walked  in  solemn  procession  with  the 
parishioners,  singing  a  litany.  "  This,9'  says  Salmon, 
"  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  processioning  to  keep  their  lands, 
that  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  distinct  from  the 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  which  were  in  that  king- 
dom, *bd  -were  contiguous  to  Wormley.  This  place  re- 
tained the  name  of  Holy  Cross."  Wormley  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  till  its  dissolutiop,  when  it  was 
granted  to  Edward  North,  and  his.heirs,  at  a  rent  of  1/.  13*/ 
~  per  annum.  After  passing  through  various  owners,  it  de- 
volved to  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt;  from  whom 
it  is  rented  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  bart,  of  Wormley 
Bury,  whose  father  was  created  a  baronet  in  1769. 

The  mansion  of  Wormley  Bury,  is  substantially  built  of 
brick,  with  a  handsome  portico,  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns of  the  Composite  order;  the  house  is  seen  with  great 
advantage  from  the  fields  near  Broxbournbury.  The 
grounds  are  very  pleasant,  though  contracted  in  space ;  a 
Chinese  bridge  over  a  sheet  of  water,  however,  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  church  is  a  small  mean  fabric,  but  exhibits  traces  of 
great  antiquity;  and  is  apparently  the  original  building  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Within  are  memorials  of  the 
family  of  Hume;  and  an  altar  piece,  representing  The  Last 
Supper,  given  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume ;  and  in  the  church- 
yard was  buried  Dr.  John  Glen  King,  author  of  an 
"  Account  of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,"  and 
other  interesting  publications;  he  was  rector  of  Worrn- 

tey. 

Returning  to  the  public  road,  we  proceed  to  the  pleasant 
and  romantic  village  of  Broxbouut,- 

K  2  This 
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TUis5RiaJJ,  bfit  charming  village,  is  fifteefrfitiles  fra»  the 
metropolis,  and  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
jvith  ineatjow^  down  to  the  river  Lea ;  it  is  also  watered  by 
tjie  fl#v  River,  which  passes  near  the  church  toward* 
London. 

Jhe  minot  was  granted  by  William  I.  to  Hngh.de>Gre*t 
tesmaisnill,  who  settled  it  on  *hi»  wife  AdcUaa ;  after  tar 
<)B9tli  it  became  the  .inheritance*  of  Ivo,  her  fourtfc  sftft,  00 
ftp  decease  of  Ms, elder  brothers.  He  gave  Broxbottfo  to 
tbp  ^bbey  of  Bermqndsey,  on  account  of  its  .being  the 
place  of  bis  motfier'a  sepuljtyre;  the  grant,  however,  am* 
diluted,  and  reassumctf  by  Robert  Blancbmatna,  «arl  iof 
Leicester,  who  bad  married  Petrooiil,  daughter  of  Hugh,  a 
^ssceiid&nt  of  Jvo ;  tbey  jointly,  with  the  content  also  iof 
t^eir  pons,  granted  this  manor  to  the  knights  of  fit.  John 
of  Jerupatan,  who  retained  it  till  the  dissolution  of  fcb$ 
pcipry. 

yhe  prior  ?nd  chapter  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  had  given 
the  ct?.yrgh  of  BroxbQurn,  with  all  its  revenues,  to  Richard 
Fitz  Neal,  'bishop  of  London,  and  his  successors,  under  the 
yeajrly  pension  of  four  marks  of  silver.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  fhis  church  has  heen  in  the  possession  of  the 
hiabops  of  London,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  and  those 
prelates,  from  the  period  that  a  vicarage  bath  been  en- 
dowed here,  have  been  proprietors  of  the  rectory,  and 
patrons  of  the  vicarage.  Bishop  Compton,  granted  Htf.  IQs* 
to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  bishop,  and  SOf.  per  annum  to  tbo 
vicar  *od  hit  successors.  Though  this  parish  is  in  the  htln- 
4ged  of  Hertford,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Lincoln,  yet  being  in  the  deanery  of  Braughing,  it 
#  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  for  that  reason  egempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  from  any 
archdeacon  under  bim ;  besides,  being  a  peculiar  of  the 
Visbop  of  ^London,  it  is  exempt  also  from  the  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,-  t<?  whom  the  deanery  of  Braughing  is  subject, 
and  pays  no  procurations  nor  syuodals  to  him. 

<  After  the  dissolution*  of  St.  John's  priory,  Henry  VUI. 
sold  Broxbouro,  and  its  appurtenances,  for  133d/.  to  John 

Cock, 
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Code,  Esq.  who  was  afterwards  sheriff  of  the  cdnnttes  of 

Herts  «ud  JEasex*,  end  master  of  requests  in  the  reigns  of 

Edward  VI.  and  Mary  L    Hi*  son   Henry* ,  knighted  by 

queen  .Elizabeth,  fcft  a  daughter  >and  coheiress,  who  mar* 

tied  Sir  Robert  Qxenbridge,  whose  daughter  Ursula,  bar* 

ing  married  Sir  John  Monson,  installed  a  knight  of  the 

Bath  at  the  coronation  of -Charles  I.  the  manor  came  into 

his  'family,  in  which  it  remained  till  the  death  of  the  hM 

lord  Monson;  when  it  became  the  property,  by  purchase, 

*f  Jacob  Bosaoquet,  Esq.  tme  of  the  directors  of  the  East 

India  Coospany. 

Hie  house  at  Broxbournbury,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bo* 
ssnqnet,  is  a  noble  structure,  in  the  midst  of  the  park;  and 
at  a  small  distance  from  it  were  offices,  erected  in  a  qua- 
drangle, cexhe  same  plan  with  th£  Boyal  Mews  at  Charing 
dross,  bat  which  we*e  lately  taken  down.  They  were 
ffaoed  behind  a  huge  plantation  of  trees,  which  oiicum* 
stance  in  a  great  measure  -concealed  them  from  public  view* 
A  neatfortico  lodge  has  been  recently  added  to  theimprove- 
meofs,  by  Mr.  Bosanquet* 

The  antient  manor,  denominated  the  Base  or  Baas,  was 
in  the  .reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Say,  a 
principal  person  in  this  county,  who,  with  his  family,  wer^ 
considerable  benefactors  to  the  church*  This  manor  has 
descended  with  the  manor  of  Hoddesdon,  and  is  now  part 
of  die  property  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury. 

The  Spital  Brook,  a  small  stream  in  the  high  road  be- 
tween Broxbourn  and  Hoddesdon,  appears  to  have  been  so 
called  from  passing  through  the  estate  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers. 

.A  very  neat  almshouse  adorns  the  village ;  ft  was  erected 
by  lady  Monson.  Sir  Richard  Lucy,  also  founded  here  a 
school,  and  endowed  it  with  18/.  per  annum. 

*  Herts  and  Essex,  tffl  the  eighth  of  Elfeabeth,  were  rated  by  tme 
sheriff,  *om<xiin«9for  tbe  space  of  seven  yean*~&Am>jfc 

f  Sir  Henry  entertained  James  I.  ia  Mb  journey  from  Scotknd,  al  **lt 
as  the  great  officers  of  state,  Ice.  whQ  had  come  to  meet  aim. 

The 
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.The  church  it  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
road,  on  the  banks-  of  the  New  River ;  overlooking  the 
river  Lea,  towards  Nasing  eastward  ly,  and  Waltham  Ab* 
bey  and  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  towards  the  north.  It  is  aa 
object  of  great  picturesque  beauty  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  also  a  handsome,  and  stately  fabric,  seemingly 
constructed  with  boulder,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ; 
many  pf  the  nails  of  the  cases  in  which  the  boulder  was 
kept  till  it  acquired  a  state  of  solidity,  are  still  remaining 
in  the  wall/  The  building  consists  of  a  have,  chancel,  and 
aisles ;  part  of  the  east  end  has  been  repaired  with  bricks* 
The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  of  flints,  very  substantially 
compacted;  it  contains  five  deep-toned  bells  and  a  clock, 
and  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire,  besides  a  sanctut 
bell  at  the  comer.  The  chapel  at  the  north-east  end,  was 
built  by  Sir  William  Say,  knt.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  has  the  following  inscription,  intersected  by  the  arms  of 
Say,  round  the  frieze,  on  the  outside :    '       - 

•  <c  Pkat  tor  the  welfayr  of  Syr  Wylyam  Say,  Khygt, 

WYCH  FODYD    YIB,  CHAPEL  IN  HOKOR  A  YE  TrENETE  THE  YXAR  OF 

our  Lord  God  1622." 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  spacious,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  elegant  embellishment,  through  the  liberality  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, one  of  whom  has  placed  a  neat  piece  of  stained 
glass,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  four 
evangelists  at  each  comer,  in  the  east  window.  The  pews 
are  convenient  and  handsome,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  is  very  neat,  and  kept  in  good  order.  The  gal* 
lery  at  the  west  end  was  erected  "  at  the  sole  charge  of 
Sir  John  Fleet,  knt.  and  alderman  of  London;  for  the  use 
ftod  benefit  of  the  Blue-coat  children  belonging  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  harboured  in  this  parish,  Ao.  Da*.  1691 :"  but 
having  been  for  a  long  time  disused  for  its  appropriated  pur- 
pose, it  now  serves  for  the  accommodation  of  a  Sunday 
school,  which  has  been  promoted  by  means  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Jones*,  the  present  vicar ;  the  gallery  abo  contains  an 

•  We  feel  pitrsehes  under  great  obligation  to  tke  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  fcr 
his  friendly  reception  and  useful  information  respecting  his  parish. 

organ, 
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ergan,  by  Longman,  procured  by  the  same  liberal  endea- 
vours, which  adds  very  much  to  the  solemnity  of  devotion. 
Amoog  the  ^benefactions  recorded  here,  is  one  of  great  uti- 
lity and  benevolence,  by  Mannaduke  Rawdon,  Esq.  who, 
in  16*79,  caused  the  water  "  to  ran  in  leaden  pipes  of  one 
inch  bore,  from  the  main  pipe  to  the  stone  image  in  Hod* 
desdon,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  thesnmmer  half  year;  and  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening,  the  winter  half  year, 
for  ever." 

The  wood  cieBng  of  the  chancel,  built  by  Sir  William 
Say,  is  in  good  preservation,  and  has  various  devices  carved 
on  it  in  a  very  curious  manner,  such  as  toses,  crowns  of 
thorns,  stag's  heads,  which  Sir  William  bore  for  his  crest,  &c. 
In  the  windows  are  arms  of  the  alliances  of  Monson ;  they 
are  also  decorated  in  some  places,  with  the  white  rose,  an 
evident  mark  of  the  period  when  the  present  church  was 
founded. 

Sir  William  Say's  chantfy  is  built  in  a  superior  style  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  two  stories,  with  fire  places, 
probably  as  residences  for  the  priest  who  was  to  perform 
requiems  for  the  souls  of  him  and  his  family;  the  windows 
of  these  apartments  are  very  narrow,  and  defended  by 
iron  bars. 

"  Beneath  the  arch  which  separates  it  from  the  chancel, 
is  an  elegant  altar-tomb  of  grey  marble,  of  a  reddish  hue  ; 
having  a  rich  canopy,  supported  on  four  octagonal  co- 
lumns. This  was  erected  in  memory  of  tfce  above  Sir 
William  Say,  who  died  in  December,  1529,  the  twenty- 
first  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  his  "  wyfls,  Genevese, 
*nd  Elizabyth."  On  the  sides  of  the  tomb  have  been 
brass  plates,  containing  the  arms  of  the  family,  together 
with  ten  others  of  whole-length  figures,  all  which  are 
gone:  and  against  the  east  end,  under  the  canopy,  have 
been  brasses,  representing  a  knight,  and  two  ladies,  kneel- 
ing beneath  a  representation  of  the  Trinity.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  canopy,  the  crest  of  the  Say's,  a  stag's  bead,  is 
repeated  on  different  shields.  * 

"  Beneath 
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"  Beneath- the.  arch  between  the  chancel  ami  the  south 
chapel,  is  a  large  *Uar-tox»b  in  memory  of  Sit  John  Say,  k^u 
and  Elizabeth,  his;  wjfe.  On  the  slab  wtych*  covers  tba 
tomb,  are  biases  of.  the  feoigjit  and  his  lady :  the  farmer  ky 
armour,  with  his  tabard,  of  actos  above*  gauntlets  oir  hi* 
band*,  and  along  swprd  •  coming  before  him.  His.  lady  is; 
richly  apparelled  in  a  close  dress,  wkh  a  narrow  waist,  aad> 
an  outward  cloak,  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  Cbeyne,  of 
Cambridgeshire*  She  has-  on  a. necklace  of  jewellery  work* 
wrought  with  pearls :  on  her  left  hand  are  three  rnigp ;  01* 
her  right  hand,  one.  Her  head-dresa  is.  very  singular  4  her 
hpir  being  turned  back,  and  closely,  trussed  up  in,  a  sort  o£ 
cap  of  rich  lace,  from  which,  by  means  of  wiresr  a  sort  ok 
lappet,  of  very  great  siae*  ia  suspended.  Between.  the* 
feeaos  of  these.figures,  as  well  as  at  tlie  corners  and  on  ther 
sides  of  the  tomb*  are  the  arms  of  Say,  impaling:  those  of > 
Cheyne,  several  times  repeated*.  Over  the  centre  shield*, 
at  the  top,  is  placed  the  crest  of  the  Says,  with  the  helmet 
andmaptle.  Round  the,  verge  of  the  tomb  is  a  mutilated 
inscription  in  raised  letters:  this  is  as  follows^  the-  word* in* 
Italics  being  supplied  from  Weevet. 

Here  lyeth  Pas^EJyzabeth*  sasrtjrcii©  wy€  to  SyrJohnS&gt 
Knggkt,   dqeftr  to  Lvwrene  Gi«jr*tf*  fr^vyer  of  CaaabriggeM 
shire ;  a  woman  of  noble  blode,  and  most  noble  in  godetmaersy* 
which  deceased.. the  x*x  day  .of.  Septcnn  A.;  Mi  ccce.txaiiii  and 
eotired  in  this.  Church  of.  Brokcsborn  tabydyn^  <he  bodye  of  'her  r 
said  Husband,    Whose  Soulcs  God  Bxyng.  to  Ersrldtiyng.  lyjfi 

Manyancie**  brasses,-  besides  those  above  described,  were* 
formerly  in  this  church,  awl  fcome>  yet  remain;  but  of  these- 
seaaval  are  now 'Covered bythe<pewaof  the  chancel.  Otter 
of  them  represents  a  priest,*  holding  a  chalice }  with  a  label . 
proceeding  from  his  mouth,  thus- inscribed: 

*  These  arms  represented  ia  their  proper  colours,  by  meaanef  paster* 
of  red,  blue,  and  black,  which  are  let- into  the  brasses;  the  brass  itself 
beir>g  employed  to  represent  the  yellow  parte  of  the  arms,  and  a  white  • 
metal  somewhat  like  tin,  to  describe  those  intended  to  be  white.    This 
sevms  to  be  the  mode  of  describing  arms,  in  use  previously  to  the  intro- 
duction of  engraved  tines  in  different  dutetions. 

'    4*  Si  • 
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Si  qo«  erb  qui  transiris  ata  plege  plora 

Su  qe  eris  f uera  qe.  quod  eg  p  me  preoor  or*.  .    . 

V 

At  the  corners,  also,  are  labels,  with  the  words  Jhu  mercy; 
and  Lady  kelppe.  Another  slab  in  this  chancel  is  inlaid  with 
a  male  figure,  in  a  cloak  with  open  sleeves,  in  the  centre, 
and  the  emblems  of  the1  Evangelists  at  the  corners':  from  his 
mouth  proceeds  a  label,  tvith  this  sentence: 

Miserere  mei  Dp'  aedm  magna  nnam  tuam. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  slab,  inlaid  with  curious  brass 

figures  of  John  Worrell,  sergeant  at  arms  to  Henry  the 

£ighth;    Elizabeth,  his  wife;  and  their  children,  eight 

sons  and  three  daughters.    The  sergeant  is  depicted  in  plate  , 

armour,  with  roundels  at  the  knees  and  elbdws ;  on  his  head 

ahelrnet,  the  vizor  up;  both  hands  have  gauntlets,  and  his 

right  band  sustains  the  mace :  he  has  on  a  sword  and  dagger, 

and  his  feet  rest  upon  a  dormant  lion.     His  lady  is  arrayed 

in  the  square  head  drajs  of  the  time.    His  arms  are  a  saltire 

between   four  leaves  in  base,  on  a  chief,  a  tyger's  bead 

erased  between  two  battle  axes.    At  the  sides  of  the  slab 

are  labels,  containing  the  sentences  Espoitr  en  Dieu,  and 

/  trust  in  G/>d>  alternately.     Accdrding  to  Weever,  the 

sergeant  died  in  1531. 

Among  the  other  monuments,  are  several  in  comnfemora- 
tioa  of  the  Cock  and  Monson  families;  one  of  which,  in  the 
chancel,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Cock,  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy -one,  in  March,  1609,  is  con- 
structed in  a  very  stately  manner,  but  is  now  greatly  in 
want  of  reparation.  Near  it  is  the  monument  of  William 
Gamble,  alias  Bowyear,  having  beneath  the  inscription  a 
grotesque  carving,  consisting  of  various  specimens  of  osteo- 
logy, exhibited  in  eight  compartments,  as  through  a  shop 
window-  The  most  elegant  monument  lately  erected,  re* 
cords  the  virtues  of  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Armjrttgpf  of  Kirfclees,  in  the  county  of  York,  baronet, 
and  wife  of  Jacob  Bosanquet,  of  Broxbourn  Bury,  Esq,  - 
who  died  at  the  *ge  of  ghirty-poe,  in  October,  1797.  The 
Vox..  VI.    No.  125.  L  upper 
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upper  part  displays  a  pyramid,  on  which  *is  sculptured  a 
fine  female  figure,  bearing  an  inverted  torch,  and  mourn- 
fully reclining  on  an  urn  overhung  by  a  drooping  willow. 
The  inscription  also  commemorates  the  exemplary  character 
of  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Jacob  Bosanquet,  of  the  city  of 
•London,  Esq.  who  lived  a  widow  thirty-nine  years,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  in  January,  1799.  Be- 
neath\are  the  arms  of  Bosanquet,  impaling  Armytage.  Sir 
William  Monson,  and  his  lady,  who  founded  the  alms- 
house in  Brox bourn  ;  Sir  John  Baptist  Hickes,  bart.  who 
died  in  November  1791,  aged  seventy;  Thomas  Jones,  Esq. 
formerly  one  of  his  majesty's  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York,  in  North  America,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Near  this  place  lies  interred  the  Body  of  Thomas  Joxfcs,  Eso* 
late  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
province  of  New  York,  in  North  America,  who  having  suffered 
severe  hardships  and  great  personal  injuries,  during  the  troubles 
in  America ;  for  his  firm  attachment  to  the  British  constitution, 
and  unshaken  loyalty  to  his  present  majesty,  (under  whom  he 
held  different  civil  commissions)  came  to  England  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health ;  and  being  by  an1  act  of  attainder  passed  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  deprived  of  his  large  property,  aud  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  his  native  country,  settled  at  Hoddes* 
don,  in  this  parish ;  and  having  by  the  polite  and  friendly  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  found  it  a  most  desireable  residence,  he* 
died  there  July  25,  1792,  aged  sixty-one  years.  His  widow, 
from  tender  respect  to  his  memory,  erected  this  monument  to  an 
•  affectionate  and  most  indulgent  husband,  a  sincere  friend,  a  kind 
master,  a  benevolent  member  of  society,  aud  a  loyal  subject. 

By  strangers  honoured ! 
And  by  strangers  xnourn'd! 

William  Peere  Williams,  Esq.  editor  of  the  Reports, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  in  June,  1736,  has 
also  a  memorial  in  this  church.  The  font  is  antient;  (he 
bason  is  supported  by  a  column  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  pillars. 

Among  the  present  residents  in  Brox  bourn,  is  Sir  Everard 
Buckworth  Heme,  bart.  * 

HODDESDON, 
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HODDESDON, 

sixteen  miles  and  a  half  From  the  metropolis,  lies  in  the 
parishes  of  Broxbourn  and  Amwell,  to  the  former  of  which 
it  is  principally  a  hamlet ;  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  a 
market  town. 

This  town,  though  an  hamlet,  yet  seems  to  have  been  a 
distinct  manor  in  the  Conqueror's  reign,  for  in  his  survey 
it  is  thus  recorded  :  "  In  Breachings  hundred.    FUia  Ra- 
dulphi  Tailgcbosch  tenuit  in  Hodesdon  quatuor  Hid&s  de 
Ftodo  Hugpnis  de.Belkcampo,  i.  e.  The  daughter  of  Ralph 
de  Tailgebosch,  held  four  hides  in  Hodesdon,  of  the  fee 
of  Hugh  Beauchamp."    It  seems  by  this  record,  that  Hod- 
desdon  then  lay  in  the  .hundred  of  Braughing,  but  in  Ed- 
-irard  I.'s  reign  Stephen  de  Bassingburne,  lord  of  it,  claimed 
by  the  grant  of  king  John,  a  park,  free  warren,  waif,  &c. 
in  his  manor  of  Hodesdon,  in  the  hundred  of  Hertford,  be- 
fore  the  justices  itinerant.    Hoddesdon  was  afterwards  held 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  assisted  Richard  III.  in 
his  nefarious  practices;  but  being  found  to  adhere  to  Henry, 
pari  of  Richmond,  he  was  executed,  without  trial,  at  Sa- 
lisbury, ancj  his  estate  forfeited.     The  next  possessor  was 
Sir  William  Say,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Wit.   ' 
Jiam  lord  Moijntjgy,  ?p4  Mary  espoused  Henjry  IJourchjcr, 
pari  of  Esse?. 

King  Henry  VIII.  by  charter  dated  in  the  twenty-seventh 
of  bis  reign,  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  then  had  a 
fair  bouse  at  the  Base,  and  Mary  his  wife,  a  market  to  be 
held  in  Hoddesdon  every  Thursday  weekly,  and  a  fair  for 
three  days.  The  earl  of  Essex  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
*  was  married  to  Sir  William  Parre,  lord  Parre  of  Kendal, 
whose  son  was  created  earl  of  Essex,  and  marouig  of  North* 
ampton,  and  then  in' possession  of  this  manor. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  ctiarter  dated  January  4,  1360, 
granted  a  grammar  school  to  be  kept  in  Hodesdon,  and  in- 
corporated it  with  various  privileges. 

In  this  reign  a  dispute  arose  between  the  bailiffs  of  Hert. 
||>rd  and    Hoddesdon,    respecting  the  market  days  inter. 

L  2^  fering 
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fcring  with  each  other;  since  that  period  the  approxirnity 
Y>f.  Hertford  and  Ware,  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  market 
alt  this  place. 

The  manor  came  at  length  to  th6  possession  of  Robert, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  the  f)fe&;nr  nterquis  of  Sa- 
lisbury, is  lineally  descended.  The  manor  of  Bafefc1,  whrch 
was  ahtiently  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Say,  ibfd  of  this 
manor  in  the  time  of  king  £dward  IV.  ha*th  always  gone 
along  witfi  the  manor  of  HocTdesdon,  and  belongs  'to  the  same 
noble  owner. 

Here  was  a  chapel  erected  in, the  mtddle  of  tl^  town,  fbr 
the  ease  of  the  inhabitants,  fouriiied  by  btfcft  of  both  pa- 
rishes as  dwelt  near  it,  and  by.  them  k6pt  in  repair ;  but 
through  negligence,'  it  became  in  time  sb  ruinous,  that  it 
was  lately  pulled  down  to  savfc  changes,  aftd  nothing  now 
remains  of  "it  but  the  clock  house,  wtrich  is  kept  up  for  the 
cojiventericy  *of  rhe  place.  A  handsome' brick  structure 
server  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  hamlet;  though  t!h6 
principal  inhabitants,  resort  to  the  mother  church  off' Brox- 
bourn.  • 

The  market  "house  is  an  antient  wctoden  structure,'  with 
grotesque  carving ;  and  in  the  front  is  the  stone  figure  of 
t)iana,  who  supplies  the  town  with  water,  agreeably  to  She 
will  of  Mr.  Rawddn,  as  mentioned  under  Broxbourh;  to 
this  mode  of  supply  Prior  refers  in  the  following  coujJlet : 

"  A  nymph  with  an  urn  that  divides  the  highway, 
And  into  a  puddle  throws  mother  of  tea." 

There  is  no  particular  manufactory  at  Hoddesdon ;  but 
it  has  several  good  inns.  The  approach  to  the  town  from 
the  London  road  is  very  fine.  The  original  manor  house, 
probably  built  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,,  is  called  The 
Champion  House,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of. the  mode  of 
structure  during  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  it  was  lately  the 
residence  of  the  family  o!  Dymock,  champions  at  the  co- 
ronation of  the  kings  of  England.  Hoddesdon  is  also  the 
residence  of  admiral  Williams,  and  of  various  respectable 
families.  , 
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•  A  roa£  to  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  to\Vn,  leads  by 
Hayleybory,  the  seat  of  William  Walker,  Esq.  to  Balls 
Park,  and  to  '•  % 

HERTFORD. 

The  hundred  and  town  of  Hertford,  was  parcel  of  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  crown,  bat  granted  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh. 

Hertford  is  a  corporation,  the  county,  and  a  market  town  ; 
it  is  built  after  the  figure  of  a  Roman  Y,  the  castle  bring 
placed  between  the  horns ;  the. town  contains  several  streets 
and  lanes,  as  High1  Street,  the  Market  Place,  Church 
Street,  Castle  Street, .  St.  Andrews*  and  St,  John's  Street, 
St.  Nicholas  Lane,  &c.  It  is  moat  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
street  and  wholesome  air  and  a  dry  vale.  -  - 

A  great  controversy  has  arisen  among  antiqftariea,  eonu 
earning  the  original  name  of  Hertford;  some  mil  have  ft  to 
have  been  contracted  from  Herudford,  as  Bede  Wrote  it ;  and 
from  Herotford  into  Hertford,  signifying  a  Red  Ford,  fee. 

This  town  •  was  of  some  note  in  the  times  of  the  aotient 
Britains,  who  called  it  Durocobriva.  In  the  Saxon  >Hep» 
taichy  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  where  the  kings  of  that  pro* 
vtnee  often  kept  their  courts. 

When  king  Egbert  established  the  Saxon  monarchy,  life 
denominated  the  province  from  this  towu,  and  made  it  the 
county  town,  as  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  go- 
vernor of  the  county,  and  the  management  of  its  concerns. 

The  Danes,  about  the  year  894,  entered  the  river  Lea,  a 
little  below  Bow,  with  their  light  pinnaces,  and  came  as  for 
as  the  place  where  now  the  town  of  Ware  stands,  above 
.twenty  miles  distant  from  London,  where  having  fortified 
themselves  in  a  fort,  they  assaulted  Hertford,  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  inhabitants,  and  burnt  their  bouses ;  in~ 
iomuch  that  king  Alfred,  who  then  reigned,  was  obliged  to 
levy  forces,  and  build  a  castle  in  this  town  for  the  security 
of  his  subjects ;  and  when  the  Londoners  came  to  Hert- 
4  fond  , 
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ford  for  safety,  be  modelled,  them  into  an  army  f  and  at* 
tacked  the  fort,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  four  prin- 
cipal officers. 

Next  year  Alfred  again  collected  his  forces,  and  having 
viewed  the  fort,  and  the  order  of  the  Danish  ships,  he 
contrived  to  drain  the  waters  of  the  river  and  straiten' i* 
with  stakes,  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  them  to  tow 
their  ships  back  |  this  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  the  Danes 
were  forced  to  sqnd  their  wives  to  the  East  Angles,  and  re- 
treat themselves  toward  Quat  Bridge,  another  fort,  which 
they  bad  upon  the  Severn,  leaving  their  ships  to  the  Lon- 
doners, who  carried  some  of  them  home,  and  destroyed 
such  as  they  could  npt  bawl  up  to  the  Thames,  the  English 
army  in  the  mean  time  pursuing  them  into  the  west. 

Alfred  left  this  town  to  his  son  and  successor,  king  Ed- 
ward -senior,  who  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  com- 
manded a  borough  to  be  built  at  Herotford,  which*  by  the 
assistance  of  his  soldiers,  was  compleated  in  two  years,  at 
the  costs  and  charges  of  the  king*. 

The  manor  of  this  town  was  continued  as  the  king's  de- 
mesne; and  by  Domesday  Book,  it  appears,  that  king  Ed* 
ward  the  Confessor  was  lord ;  it  was  then  rated  at  ten  hides 
of  land,  and  had  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  burgesses,  and 
so  continued  under  king  Harold:  but  when  William  the 
Conqueror  got  the  borough  into  his  po^er,  and  this  town  be- 
came his  lordship,  he  not  only  seized  the  estates  of  such 
who  hid  some  houses  in  the  borough,  but  altered  its  con* 
stitution,  introducing  Norman  customs,  and  by  charter,  in> 
stituting  a  certain  number  of  burgesses  to  represent  all  the 
commons  of  the  borough,  whom  he  licenced  to  chuse  their 
burgesses,  and  a  prefect  or  bailiff  to  collect  the  king's  rent, 

*  It  was  a  parcel  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  was  fortified  with  a  wall  of 
turf,  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  tenants,  which  is  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  word  BurgA,  from  whence  the  houses  in  it  were  called  bur- 
gage*, and  the  people  that  held  them  of  the  king,  tenants  in  burgage,  or 
burgesses.  The  king  being  lord  of  this  place,  gave  the  inhabitants  a  li- 
cence to  trade  under  bis  protection,  paying  him  tolls  and  customs  for  that 
liberty,  which  he  appointed  a  reeve  or  prefect  to  collect.  This  was  the 
original  of  boroughs  in  England. 
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tolls  and  customs,  and  to  be  .the  chief  officer  of  the  bo- 
rough, to  whom  the  king  allowed  205.  yearly  for  a  gown* 
and  to  cbuse  a  steward  to  keep  courts  for  the  borough, 
where  wills  were  proved,  burgesses  elected,  rents  paid, 
controversies  determined,  by-laws  made,  offenders  pu- 
nished, faxes  assessed,  services  performed,  and  officers 
chosen. 

This  monarch  gave  the  custody  of  the  castle  to  Peter  de 
Valoines,  whose  son  Roger  succeeded  trim;  and  when  the 
crown  ^ecame  disputable,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the 
grant  from  Maud  the  empress,  king  Henry  I.'s  daughter. 
He  had  only  three  daughters;  therefore,  his  brother  ob- 
tained the  government  of  the  castle,  which,  after  his  death, 
fell  to  Gunora,  who  married  Robert  Fitz- Walter :  he  re- 
fused  to  resign  it  to  king  Stephen,  who  would  have  seized  > 
it ;  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  Richard  de  Monfichet  was 
governor  of  the  castle,  and  forester  of  Essex,  but  he  sold 
them  to  the  king  for  one  hundred  marks,  who  Trtmmitted 
it  to  the  care  of  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  and  not  long  after  X.% 
Walter  Godarvil,  knt.  a  follower  of  Faulx  de  Brent. 

Lewis,  dauphin  of  France,  who  came  over  to  assist  the 
barons  against  their  king,  besieged  this  castle;  but  Walter 
"Godarvil  defended  it,  and  slew  many  of  the  French,  but  at 
length  was  forced  to  surrender  the  town,  on  condition,  that 
the  goods,  horses  and  arms  of  the  burgesses  might  be  se- 
cured. Lewis  kept  it  but  a  little  while  before  he  surrendered 
it  to  king  Henry  III.  who  constituted  first  Richard  Argen- 
tine, then  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Essex  and  Hertford,  go- 
vernor. About  this  time  Alexander  de  Swereford,  gave  all 
his  lands  and  rents  in  this  towntto  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, near  Smithfield,  London;  then  Stephen  Segrave, 
Peter  de  Thany,  Richard  Monfichet,  and  William  de  Va- 
lence ;  after  whom  it  returned  to  the  crown,  and  king  Ed- 
ward III.  granted  it  to  John  of  Gaunt,  earl  of  Richmond, 
And  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster,  that  be  might  have  aii 
house  there  suitable  to  his  quality,  and  keep  a  decent  ha- 
bitation,   U  b  called  in  the  grant  the  honour  of  Hertford. 

At 
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-At  this  period  the  town  was  found  by  inqofeition  to  have 
jsent  two  burgesses  to  parliament,  and  continued  so  doing 
ftiH'tbe  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  when  the  borough  growing 
.poor  through  the  decay  of  trade,  the  bailifis  and  burgesses 
petitioned  that  monarch  to  excuse  them,  who  consequently 
dispensed  witlr  them,  and  they,  did  not  make  any  returns 
till  the  rei£n  of  James  I. 

,  King  Henry  VI.  in  1429,  kept  his  Easter  in  this  castle, 
and  by  charter,  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  and  tenants  of 
the  town,  and  their  successors,  two  markets  weekly  on 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  according  to  the  grant  of  king 
Edward  J II.  and  ordained,  "  That  no  markets  should  be 
held  at  Ware,  or  any  where  else  within  seven  miles,  on 
those  days ;  if  there  were,  the  bailiffs  of  Hertford  might 
seize  the  goods  there  to  be  sold,  as  forfeited :"  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  that  prince's  consort,  bad  a  jointure  on  this  castle 
and  town,  and  courts  were  kept  m  her  name.  She  censti- 
tutedx  an  horse  fair  to  be  kept  in  such  a  place  within  the 
town  as  the  bailifis  and  constables  should  tjjink  fittest. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  ordained  in  parlia- 
ment, "  that  measures  and  weights  of  brass  should  be  kept 
in  this  town,  for  a  standard  for  the  use  of  the  county.19 
Hcnr£  VIII.  after  his  father's  death,  granted  a  general  par- 
don to  all  the  burgesses: 

Mary  I.  by  her  charter  dated  155* ,  incorporated  the  bo- 
rough by  the  name  of  a  bailiff  and  burgessesr  and  granted 
them  a  perpetual  succession,  that  the  bailiff  should  be 
.yearly  chosen  out  of  the  burgesses,  on  Thursday  after  Mi- 
chaelmas Day;  and  if  the  bailiff  died  within  the  year, 
janother  should  be  chosen  Within  six  days  after  his  decease, 
and  sworn  before  the  steward;  and  all  constables  to  be 
chosen  at  the  same  time. 

.  Mary  limited  the  number  of  burgesses  to  sixteen,  and 
(ordered9  "  That  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  whom  she  then 
nominated  and  appointed,  should  chuse  then*  successors  out 
of  the  tetoants  and  inhabitants  resident  in  the  borough  i  that 
the  bailiff  and  burgesses  of  tiertfixd  should  yearily  hold  three, 
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fairs  in  the  towM ;  on  the  nativity  of  St.  John-  Baptist,  the 
eve  and  mOrrow  of  the  same  feast;  on  St.  Simon  and  Jude; 
and   Passion    Sunday  in  ^ent   for  the  like  time,    paying 
13$.  4tf.  to  the  queen  at  Michaelmas,  yearly,  for  them." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  accouqt  of  the  great  plague  in 
London  and  Westminster,  adjourned  the  Michaelmas  term 
to  ihe  castle  of  Hertford. 

That  queen,  hy  charter  declared,'  "That  her  borough 
and  town  of  Hertford,  parcel  of  her  dutchy  of  Lancaster, 
was  an  ancient  borough,  and  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  bad 
enjoyed  divers  rights,  liberties  and  jurisdictions,  time  out 
of  mind,  by  several  ^charters  of  her  progenitors,  and  con* 
firmed  them  all ;  she  further  granted,  that  the  bailiff  and  bur* 
gesses  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  change  or 
break  at  pleasure;  that  there  should  be  eleven  chief  bur- 
gesses, which  shall  be  the  common  council'  in  the  borough, 
who  may  chuse  sixteen  assistants  to  the  /bailiffs  and  them* 
selves,  and  they  shall  join  with  the  burgesses  in  chusing 
their  bailiff:  that  the  burgesses  and  bailiff  shall  have  one 
market  every  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  in  the  parish  of  Sti 
Andrew's,  one  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
ether  on  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  two  other 
fairs  in  the  town  of  Hertford  on  Passion  Sunday  in  Lent, 
Mid  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  on  their  /vigils 
and  morrows,  with  all  the  .profits  belonging  to  them,  pay* 
tug  \L  6s.  &d.  to  the  queen  for  all  rents  and  services.?' 

In  the  34  &  35  of  Eliz.  Michaelmas  Term  was  again  ad- 
journed from  Westminster  to  the  castle  of  Hertford.  ; 
James  I.  upon  a  contest  which  happened  between  Mi- 
chael Stanhope,  Esq.  and  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  of  this 
corporation,  about  the  toll  of  their  market  and  commons, 
gave  them  a  new  charter,  m  1605,  wherpin  he.  granted, 
"  That  their  borough  should  be  a  free  borough,  and  incor- 
porated by  the  name  .of  the  Mayor,  Burgesses,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  borough  of  Hertford,  apd  by  that  ^ nam? 
■hall  have  perpetual  succession,  purchase  lands  and  tene- 
ments, &c.  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any  courj  of  record. 
Ypt.  VI.    No.  125.                  M                            That 
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"  That  there  sbril  be  ten  chief  bargesses  and  sixteen  as- 
sistants to  attend  the. mayor  in  all  affairs  of  the  borough: 
that  the  mayor  and  chief  burgesses  shall  every  year  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Matthew,  cbuse  two  of  the  chief  burgesses  in- 
habiting the  borough,  and  out  of  them  the  mayor,  bur- 
gesses and  assistants  shall  ohuse  the  mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year,  who  upon  the  feastof  St.  Michael  shall  be  sworn  be* 
fore  the  steward  and  last  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  chief 
burgesses;  and  if  the  mayor  die  within  a  year,  another 
4hall  be  chosen  out  of  the  chief  burgesses  within  six  days; 
and  if  any  of  them  die,  the  mayor,  and  the  other  chief  bur- 
gesses ajjall  chuse  one  of  the  assistants  into  his  place,  who 
shall  be  sworn  ut  supra. 

"  That  the  mayor  and  burgesses  shall  have  one  fair  to  ba 
held  yearly  within  the  borough,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Philip 
*nd  James,  May  I,  and  on  the  vigil  and  morrow  of  the 
same ;  and  one  market  on  Saturdays  weekly,  with  the  stal- 
lage, toll,  and  all  other  profits  of  the  same,  to  hold  xof  the 
king,  as  of  his  castle  of  Hertford,  by  fealty  only,  paying  to 
the  king  for  the  hall  2s.  and  for  the  toll  of  the  market  6s  8d> 
at  th*  feast  of  St.  Michael." 

The  mayor  and  burgesses  of  this  borough,  during  this 
feign,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
-claiming  their  anti$ftt  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  pari*** 
tnent:  a  committee  was  thereupon  appointed  to  examine 
records,  and  make  their  report  to  the  house,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  debate,  whether  their  long  discontinuance  had 
not  destroyed  their  right  of  election  ?  But  it  was  at  length 
agreed,  "  iThat  to  send  and  maintain  burgesses  in  parlia- 
ment was  no  franchise,  but  a  service,  and  could  not  be  lost 
by  discontinuance ;  and  so  it  was. resolved  that  this  borough 
should  for  the  future  send  two.  burgesses  to  parliament  ;,f 
and  accordingly  a  writ  was  immediately  dispatched  for  their 
election,  and  William  Ashton,  Esq.  and  Thomas  Fan- 
shaw,  Esq.  were  chosen ;  and  going  to  Oxford,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  parliament  there  sitting,  as  members  for 
this  borough.  r 
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Tic  privilege  of  electing  in  tTris  borough  was  at  filrst  per 
Burgcnses  Burgi;  that  is,  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of 
the  corporation ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  housekeepers,  were  introduced  by  an 
high  hand  to  out- vote  the  freemen,  and  then  the  return  ran 
per  Burgenses  K  Inhabitantes ;  since  that  time,  all  inba* 
bitants  of  the  borough,  who  contribute  to  the  church  and 
poor,  have  voices  at  all -their  elections,  and  are  so  re* 
turned. 

Here  formerly  were  five  churches.  The  church  be* 
longing  to  the  priory,  built ,  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  Ralph  Limesy,  his  sister's  son,  who  4iad 
forty-one  manors,  and  the  lands  of  Christina,  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Edgar  Ethel ing,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  which  was  made  a  parish  church  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion; and  being  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Willis,  who  had  ob* 
tained  the  manor  and  site  of  the  monastery,  it  was  dedi- 
cated in  1629  to  St.  John  Baptist,  but  was  afterwards  de» 
molished  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  diocesan. 

All  Saints,  a  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown; 
endowed  by  Sir  John  Harrison,  knt.  patron  of  St.  John's 
church,  which  he  obtained  to  be  united  with  this,  with  all 
the  impropriate  tithes  of  that  parish,  except  those  of  his 
own  lands;  Sir  John  was  allowed  the  alternate  presenta- 
tion. Mr.  Gabriel  Barber  also  annexed  to  this  church  all 
the  tithes  of  the  liberty  of  Brickenden,  in  which  this  church 
stands,  except  of  the  demesne  lands. 

This  church  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and 
contains  two  aisles,  a  nave,  chancel,  and  square  tower ;  in 
which  are  eight  good  bells,  and  on  it  a  tall  spire  covered 
with  lead.  In  the  church  is  an  handsome  gallery,  with  an 
organ,  a  seat  for  the  mayor  and\  aldermen,  and  the  gover- 
nors of  Christ's  Church  Hospital. 

In  this  church  are  tombs  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Chap* 
peline,  formerly  vicar ;  Isabell  New  arch,  maid  of  honour 
to  Isabel,  queen  of  England,  and  second  wife  to  Icing 
Richard  I. ;  Lewis  Baysbury,  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VI. 
and  prebendary  of  Lincoln ;  William  Wake,  and  Joan  hi* 

M  2  Wife, 
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wife,  master  of  the  horse  of  John  duke  of  Bedford,  and  sur- 
veyor to.king  Henry  VI. ;  and  John  Pfest,  porter  to  {Catherine, 
queen  of  England,  and  wife  to  king  Henry  V. ;  Sir  John 
Harrison,  knt.  a  commissioner  and  farmer  of* the  customs, 
and  member  of  parliament  for  Lancaster,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  is 
a  rectory,  antiently  in  the  patronage  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster,  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  chancellor  of  that* 
duchy.  The  building  gives  name  to  the  adjoining  street. 
It  contains  a  body,  two  small-  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a 
tower,  in  which  are  four  small  bejls,  and  on  it  a  low  spire, 
covered  with  lead.  It  has  been  lately  very  neatly  re- 
paired. 

St.  Mary's  churchy  stood  near  St.  Mary  Street,  but  is 
now  quite  demolished. 

St.  Nicholas's  church,  gave"  name  to  the  street.  It  was 
anciently  in  the  patronage  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  but  is 
sow  annexed  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew. 

In  these  parishes  are  divers  manors. 

Brickenden,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints.  King  Edward 
the  Confessor  gave  this  manor  to  the  canons  of  Waltham 
Cross,  who  held  it  at  the  general  survey ;  it  was  rated  at  five  * 
hides;  Robert  de  Valence,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  ap- 
propriated the  tithes  of  the  manor  to  the  abbey,  b}'  which 
they  were  both  held  at  the  Dissolution,  when  the  manor  was 
given  by  king  Edward  VI.  to  John  Aleyn,  who  sold  it  tQ 
Sir  Stephen  Soam;  his  posterity  enjoyed  it  till  it  was  sold 
to  Sir  Edward  Clerke,  citizen  and  lord  mayor  of  London, 
in  1697,  whose  posterity  enjoyed  it  for  some  time.  The 
manor  afterwards  belonged  to  the  family  of  Morgan  1  and  is 
now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Blackmore. 

Little  Amwell,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints.  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  the  manor  to  Ralph  de  Limes^y,  who 
held  it  for  four  hides  and  an  half.  Alan,  his  son,  gave  it 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Waltham,  by  whom  it  was  held 
till  the  Dissolution,  ivhen  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  Leonard 
Chamberlain,  Esq.  and  Richard  Andrews,  gent. ;   whence 
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it  has  passed  to  several  possessors.  At  Little  Amwell  has 
been  lately  erected  The  East  India  Company's  College,. 
The  principles  of  this  foundation  are  best  known  from  the 
report  published  by  the  Company,  in  the  "  Establishment  of 
the  East  India  College,  for  the  education  of  young  persona 
intended  to  be  appointed  to  the  civil  service  of  the  honour- 
able East  India  Company  in  India."  * 

Balls, 

*  The  object  of  this  establishment  is,  to  provide  a  supply  of  person! 
duly  qualified  to  discharge  the  various  and  important  duties  required  front 
the  civil  servants  "of  tJse  Company,  in  administering  the  government 
of  India. 

Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  that  country:  the  extension  of  em* 
pire  has  been  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  power  and  authority ;  and 
persons  of  the  same  description,  who,  before,  had  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  factors  and  merchants,  are  now  called  upon  to  administer,  throughout 
their  respective  districts,  an  extensive  system  of  finance ;  and  to  fill  the 
important  offices  of  magistrates,  ambassadors,  and  provincial  governors.* 

As  this  extension  of  dominion  in  India  hath  been  gradual,  the  want* 
thence  arising  have  not  hitherto  been  provided  in  any  way  fitted  to  supply, 
them :  for  though  the  private  and  solitary  studies  of  individuals  have 
enabled  them  to  discharge,  with  ability  and  honour,  the  duties  devolved 
upon  them ;  yet  the  growing,  exigencies  of  territories  so  enlarged  have 
loudly  called  for  an  establishment  at  home,  which,  upon  a  wise  and  well* 
adapted  system,  might  provide  and  prepare,  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
a  succession  of  civil  servants,  for  their  destined  functions. 

The  necessity  of  such  an  establishment,  so  generally  felt  in  England, 
induced  the  Company  to  expect  that  some  institution  would  have  arisen, 
immediately  applicable  to  the  supply  of  their  wants.  But  all  hopes  from 
other  quarters  having  been  disappointed,  they  judged  it  to  be  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  themselves  to  devise  and  to  institute  a  plan,  that  might 
not  only  fill  up  the  time  of  those  young  persons  designed  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  India  with  general  advantage;  but  should  also  afford  the  best 
means  of  qualifying  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  stations  there; 
and  to  send  them  thither  early  enough  to  engage  in  all  the  concerns  of 

acute  life. 

This  plan  consists  of  z,  College  for  the  reception  of  students  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  to  remain  till  they  are  eighteen;  or  till  they  are  sent  by  the 
Court  of  Director?  to  their  respective  destinations. 

The  students  will  be  instructed,  by  courses  of  lectures,  upon  a  plan 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  universities. 

After 
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Balls,  was  so  called  from  the  antient  owner  Simon  <fe 
Ball,  one  of  the  burgesses  of  Hertford  26  Edw.  L  From 
him  it  passed  to  William  Hend  marsh,  whose  daughter  and 
beir  Jane  carried  it  to  Richard  Willis,  Esq.  of  Hormngsey* 
in  Cambridgeshire;  their  son  Thomas  sold  it  to  Sir  John 
Harrison,  whose  posterity  enjoyed  it  till  it  descended  by 

•  marriage 

After  hating  thus  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  learning  in  general, 
It  is  further  intended  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  Oriental  literature.  For  this  purpose  they  will  not  only  bf 
taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  more  especially  the  Arabic 
and  Persian ;  but  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history,  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  different  nations  of  the  East ;  and  as  the  study  of  law  and1 
political  economy  is  to  form  an  essential  part  in  the  general  system  of  edu- 
cation, it  will  be  required  that,  in  the  lectures  upon  these  subjects,  parti- 
cular attention  be  given  to  the  explanation  of  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  subsisting  between  India  and  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  variety  of  studies  which  may  be  pursued  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantage in  this  country,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  very  great  por- 
tion of  their  time  can  be  allotted  to  the  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  se- 
veral languages  of  the  East ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  main  object  of  the 
institution  will  be  attained,  iFthe  students  be  well  grounded  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  two  languages  already  specified ;  and  that,  on  their  leaving 
the  college,  such  instructions  be  given  them  as  may  enable  them  to  pro* 
teeute  their  oriental  studies  during  their  passage  to  India. 

Tte  college  is  lobe  under  the  direction  and  authority  of  a  principal  and 
several  professors. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  consisting  of 
twenty-two  weeks,  and  the  latter  of  eighteen  weeks.  In  the  last  week  of 
t)te  first  term  of  each  year,  public  examinations  of  all  the  students  are 
balden  by  the  professors  in  the  different  departments  of  literature  and 
science,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  principal : 

1.  In  oriental  literature.  2.  In  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
5.  In  classical  and  general  literature.  4.  In  law,  history,  and  political 
economy. 

The  compensation  made  to  the  Company  by  the  students  of  the  college 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  is  fifty  guineas ;  for  which  they  are 
supplied  with  every  requisite  accommodation  during  that  term,  a  few  ar- 
ticles excepted  of  private  convenience.  The  utmost  attention  is  given,  in 
every  instance,  to  the  economy  of  the  institution,  consistent  with  the 
comfort  of  its  members.  All  extravagance  among  the  students  is  dis- 
couraged. 

The 
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carriage  to  the  noble  family  of  Towsshend.  Lord  John 
Townshend,  brother  to  the  marquis,  U  the  present  pos- 
sessor. ,     . 

Sele,  an  hamlet  belonging  to  the  .parish  of  St.  Andrew^  j> 
this  manor  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Gosfred* 
de  Bech,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Hugh  de  la  Sele,  front 
whom  it  takes  its  name. 

Blackemere, 

The  terms  of  admission  for  students  are  one  hifndred  guineas  per  an* 
num,  for  each  student;. a  moiety  whereof  to  be  paid  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  each  term,  there  being;  two  in  the  year,  besides  the  ex  pence  of 
books  and  stationary. 

Students  to  provide  themselves  with  a  table  spoon,  tea  spoon,  knife  and 
fork,  half  a  dozen  towels,  and  some  other  smalt  articles,  to  be  mentioned 
to  them  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  college. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  college  are  expected  to  be  welt' 
grounded  in  arithmetic,  and  qualified  to  be  examined  in  Caesar  and 
Virgil,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Xenophon. 

Ten  guineas  to  be  paid  on'  leaving  the  college  by  each  student,  for  the . 
«e  of  the  philosophical  apparatus,  and  library. 
'  The  following  regulations  were  passed  at  a  Court  of  Directors,  held  on 
Wednesday,  46th  November,  1808. 

1.  The  college  being  intended  to  carry  on,  by  the  mode  of  lectures, 
students  who  are  already  somewhat  advanced  in  classical  learning,  those 

.  who  should  repair  thither,  without  possessing  some  proficiency  in  that 
way,  could  not  profit  by  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  classical  and 
general  literature,  nor  receive  the  individual  tuition  they  might  enjoy  at  a 
school.  Voung  men,  therefore,  who  have  not  acquired  a  tolerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  language  and  the  Greek  Testament,  should 
postpone  their  entrance  into  the  college  until  they  are  thus  furnished ;  and 
if  they  present  themselves  before,  there  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
sending  them  back  to  their  school  studies,  until  they  are  better  qualified. 
Stndeats,  on  admission  into  the  college,  must  bring  from  the  places  at 
which  they  have  been  educated,  certificates  of  their  competency  in  the 
Branches  here  mentioned. 

2.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  college  regulations,  that  students  shall  not, 
daring  the  first  two  terms  of  their  attendance,  have  more  than  three  gui- 
neas for  pocket  money  in  each  term,  nor  afterwards  more  than  four  gui- 
neas in  each  term.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  many  cases  pa- 
rents and  relations,  ignorant  of  this  rule,  or  inattentive  to  it,  have  sup- 
plied young  men  with  pocket  allowances  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  to  the 
detrim&it  of  the  discipline  of  the  college,  and  of  the  young  men  them- 
selves.    Parents  aad  relations  are  therefore  hereby  earnestly  exhorted  to 

conform 
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Blackemere,  is  another  hamlet,  in  the  same  parish,  tb# 
manor  at  the  survey  was  in  the  possession  of  Gosfrede  d* 
Bech,  from  whom  it^passed  through  many  hands  to  Sir  Stephen 
Slaney,  knt.  and  lorci  mayor  of  London,  in  whose  family 
it  continued  till  it  determined  in  two  daughters,  whence  it 
passed  to  various  possessors. 

Having  visited  the  principal  manors  belonging  fo  Hert* 
ford,  we  return,  merely  to  notice  the  stately  structure  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  serving  for  the  purposes  of  a  town  and 
county  hall;  the  market,  in  the  principal  street;  the  fine 

conform  punctually  to  the  regulations  on  this  head,  by  which  they  will 
save  young  men  from  temptation  to  negligence,  irregularity,  and  inexpe- 
dient indulgences,  and  from  setting  a  bad  example  to  others. 

3.  Two  vacations,  amounting  to  three  months  in.  each  year,  being  al- 
lowed to  the  students,  they  will  be  expected,  during  term  time,  steadily 
to  apply  to  their  studies,  and  not  permitted  to  accept  invitations  to  enter- 
tainments or  parties  of  pleasure  out  of 'college,  the  hours  of  relaxation  in 
which  are  sufficient  for  health  and  recreation. 

Besides  the  college  above  described,  the  Company  patronize  a  school 
subordinate  to  it,  and  under  the  supcrintendance  of  the. principal,  into 
which  boys  may  be  admitted  at  an  early  age,  and  in  which  they 
will  be  taught  the  elements  of  general  learning,  and  such  other  accom- 
plishments as  are  the  usual  objects  of  instruction  in  the  larger  seminaries 
of  this  country.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  also  to  such  parts  of  edu- 
cation as  may  serve  to  qualify  them  for  public  business,  and  for  the  higher 
departments  of  commercial  life. 

Though  this  school  be  designed  as  introductory  to  the  college,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  the  Company  is  pledged  to  make  it  the  sole  channel 
of  an  appointment  to  the  college  itself;  but  it  is  nevertheless  proper  to 
observe,  that  those  who  shall  have  passed  through  both  institutions  will  - 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  uniform  system  of  education,  begun  in  early, 
youth,  and  continued  to  their  departure  for  the  duties  of  their  publio 
stations. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  intimate  connection  is  intended  to  subsist  be* 
tween  the  college  and  Ihe  school,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  understood,  that, 
whilst  the  college  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  persons  designed  for  tht 
civil  service  of  the  Company  abroad,  the  school  will  be  open  to  the  public* 
at  large. 

The  annual  sum  of  seventy  guineas  is  to  be  paid  for  each  pupil  to  tb« 
head  master;  which,  without  any  additional  charge,  witliuciude,  besides 
the  usual  course  of  classical  instruction,  the  French  language,  writing, 
qrithmetic*  mathematics,  drawing,  and  dancing. 

quadrangle 
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^padrangle  for  the  accommodation  of  five  hundred  children 
belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital,  London;  and  the  county 
£»ol,  which  it  a  convenient  structure  for  its  purpose. 

The  principal  benefactions  to  Hertford  were,  to  the  town 
and  corporation,  by  king  Charles  IL  loot,  for  the  pubKc 
tose;  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  who  gave  50/.  to  bring  water  to 
the  conduit  in  the  market  place/ Roger  Daniel,  citizen  of 
London,  gave  Si.  per  annum  to  be  quarterly  distributed  to ' 
a -minister,  to  preach  a  sermon  at  Ail  Saints,  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  every  month;  lady  Mary  Harrison,  a  large  silver 
flagon,  for  the  use  <>f  the  communion  tpble  of  AH  Saints 
chqrch;  Richard  Hale,  IJsq.  built  the  school  hQ*se,  and 
five  an  annuity  of  40/1  per  annum  to  maintain  the 
schoolmaster  aqd  ustier,  and  repair  the  school,  asking 
the  mayor  and  c^ief  burgesses  governors  of  it;  but  re- 
serving the  choice  pf  thp  master  to  hi*  heirs,  unless 
oingrs,  and;  tt*en  the  governors  might  put  $ne  in ;  Ber- 
nard Hale,  D-D.  who  gave  100/.  per  annum  to  main- 
tain s$vei>  poor  scholars  at  Peter's  House,  in  Cam- 
bridge, for  seven  years,  to  be  elected  out  of  this  free. 
*chooJ,  vhefl  fit  for  the  university;  Ralph  Minors,  school* 
faster,  gave  10/.  that  the  interest  of  it  should  purchase 
three  pair  of  white  gloves  for  the  mayor,  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  minister,  to  hear  the  scholars  orations  at  the  Christmas. 
breaking  up,  and  the  overplus  'to  be  given  to  tfre  Reserving 
scholars,  or  poor. 

This  borough  hath  given  a  titl$  of  nobility  to  the  fa- 
Jltilies  of  Strongbow,  or  De  Clare,  Seympur,  ao(J  Conway ; 
it  was  created  a  marqqisate,  in  1193, 

JJeb:tinofordbu*y,  was  granted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Peter  de  Valoines ;  whence  it  descended  by  mar- 
riage tQ  lord  Talbot,  of  Goodrich  Castle,  in  Hereford*' 
ehire,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Edward  HI.  and  an* 
nested  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  sold  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  earl  of  Sajisbijry ;  and  was  ultimately  purchased  by 
lord  chancellor  Cowper,  whose  descendant,  earl  Cowper, 
is  the  present  possessor,  whose  house  at  Cole  Green,  the 
femily  mansion,  has  been  lately  taken  down,  his  lordship 

Vou  VI    No.  125.  N  having 
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having  removed  to  Pansanger,  in  a  more  eligible  ancf 
pleasant  situation.  A  large  oak  here  bas  been  noticed  fqr 
its  size  upwards  of  a  century  since ;  it  measures  seventeen 
feet  iu  girth,  at  the  height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
is  a  healthful  tree. 

The  church  contains  several  memorials  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Cowper,  particularly  a  noble  cenatoph  in  memory 
of  William,  second  earl  Cowper;  at  Hertingfordbury  Park* 
were  the  famous  pictures  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club. 

BISHOPS  HATFIELD, 
is  so .  called,  because  it  has  from  the  reign  *  of  king 
Henry  I.  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Ely ;  but  the  manor  was 
possessed  by  the  Saxon  kings,  until  king  Edgar  bestowed 
it  upon  the  monks  oft  Ely,  who  were  lords  of  it  at  the 
Conquest;  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  under 
the  name  of  Terra  Abbatis  de  Ely.  In  Brad  watre  hundred^ 
Jbbas  de  Ely  tenet  Hetfelle  pro  XL.  Jfidis,  se  defend 
deb  at  y  He.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Monks, 
till  king  Henry  I.  converted  the  monastery  of  Ely  into  a 
bishopric,  and  then  the  bishops  enjoyed  it  with  all  the  li- 
berties and  privileges  which  had  been  before  granted  to  the 
Monks  by  the  kings  Edgar,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
William  the  Conqueror ;  besides  those  that  king  Henry  I, 
Richard  I.  John  and  Henry,  had  added,  as  free  warren, 
Soc,  Sac,  Toll,  and  all  forfeitures,. 

The  kings  of  England,  after  the  donation  of  the  manor, 
constituted  Hatfield  a  royal  palace ;  and  king  Edward  VI. 
received  his  education  here.  When  king  Henry  VIII.  died, 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  with  divers  other  lords,  conducted 
the  young  monarch  hence,  and  carried  him  with  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to. the  Tower  of  London, 
in  order,  to  his  coronation.  In  this  palace  also  queen  Eli- 
zabeth resided  at  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  and  was  re- 
moved on  Wednesday  November  23,  1558,  to  the  Charter 
Hpuse  in  London. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  afterwards  sold  the  manor  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  urith  ihose  of  Little  Hadbam  and  Kelshall,   in 

this 
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this  county ;  but  it  continued  not  long  in  the  crown,  for* 
*  king  James  1.  exchanged  it  with  Sir  Robfcrt  Cecil,  lent,  for 
Theobalds,  in  the  parish  of  Cheshurjt.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously created  lord  Cecil  of  Effingdon,  in  Rutlandshire,  by. 
James,and  Was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  dignity  df  viscount 
Cranborn,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  earl  of  Salisbury.  His  pos- 
terity are  still  lords  of  this  manor,  and  have  a  noble  seat 
here,  the  most  honourable  James  Cecil,  marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, bemg  the  present  possessor. 

Historians  affirm,  that  William  of  Hatfield,  the  second 
son  of  king  Edward  III.  took  his  name  from  this  town,  be- 
ing his  birth  place,  anna  1335 ;  but  the  author  of  the  Ad- 
ditions to  Camden  says,  it  was  from  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire, 
because  queen  Philippa  his  mother  gave  five-  marks  and  •  five 
nobles  per  annum  to  the  abbot  of  Roohe,  to -pray  for'  the 
soul  'of  her  son;  it  is  most  probable  however,  that  he  took 
Ms  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  not  of  his  death*    * 

There  are  several  other  subordinate  manors  held  of  the 
manor  of  Hatfield :  Wood  Hall,  so  called  from  the 
abundance  of  wood  and  timber  growing  about  it.  •  It  was 
antiently  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  family  of  the 
..  Bassingburns,  whose  descendants  held  it  from  the  reign  of 
♦king  Edward  IIL  to  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Sir  John  Bbteler,  knt.  and  lord  mayor  of  London, 
in  1540.  His  posterity  afterwards  enjoyed  it ;  the  manor 
belongs  now  to  the  marquis  of  Salisbury.  Puksbornb, 
so  called  from  its  situation  in  a  bottom,  was  parcel  of 
the  possessions  of  John  Fortescae,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VI.  whose  great  grandson,  Henry  Fortescue,  con- 
'teyed  it  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
where  it  remained,  till  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Sir 
Henry  Cock,  knt.  by  the  name  of  Ponesborhc,  alias  Pu- 
nesbome,  alias  Pay6born*  who  having  no  issue  male,  gave 
this  with  other  manors  to  Sir  Edmund  Lucy,  who  bad  in  his 
fife  time  married  Frances,  his  eldest  daughter ;  be  had  by 
her  only  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  John 
«  Ferrers,  knt.  and  thereby  made  him  lord  of  this  manor ;  it 
afterwards  had  different  owners.    Popes  and  Holbeach, 
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,  jp  called  from  some  antient  lords.    Astwicke.    SiMo-ftA* 
.  Hide,  the  possession  of  Simon.  Fits  Ade,  who  was  lord  of 
.  it  ni  1239,  83  Henry  III.    He  left  it  to  few  so*  John  *V* 
-  Simon,  whofe  pofterity  inherited  it  for  several  generations. 
HotD^EU-  and  Lvdottck.    Baoc^rt  Halc>  situated  ocva 
:  hifl  in  a  large  park,  weH  wooded,  and  fuil  of  good  timber, 
.  indofcd  with  a  brick,  wall  next  the  road*  a  mile  long,  njpd 
watered  by  the  river  Lea.    It  afttrward*  by  the  marriage  ff 
JVfery*  the  heiress  Of  Sir  Job;*  {brocket*  knt.  became-  the 
.tardabip  of   Sir  James  Read,    hart,  her  son,   by  SWJoha 
.Read*  barf*    It  now  belongs  to  lord  Tiscouat  8falbouf9*» 
,  The  bouse  is  *  fine  structure,  by  Mr.  Paine* 

Natfi*h>  Hous*,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  aw^itf* 
of  Salisbufy,  was  built  oil  the  site  of  the  antient  epis^opal.p*. 
Jace  by  Robert  first  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  bouse  ,is  of 
brick,  in  the  form  of  a  half  H*  Iff  die  centre  is  a  por^f* 
of  ftine  arches,  and  a  lofty  tower*  on  the  front  of  wjiiclt 
ii  the  date  1611.  The  stfueture  has  a  ***y.  attiqpe  ap* 
pearince.  "     • 

The  noMe  fbtndfer  inclosed-  two  ports;  one  for  red,  and 
the  other  for  fallow  deer;  in  the  firrt  be  pkmed-a-ftne  vkm* 
yard,  which  wfea  in  existence  when  Charieal*  was  coo*«y*#t  . 
hcie  a,  prisoner  to  the  artasy. 

James,  tbt  fifth  earl,  suffered  die  house  to  fall  iota  <to- 
esy;  hut  lie  late  eari  r&tofeed  it  to  lis  pristine  magnifieettc** 
aftfer  the  designs  by  Mr,  DonoweU.    The  park  a*d  plante- 
rs* which  are  watered  by  the  Lctey  exhibit  all'  the  beau* 
.tifbl  seeaery  of  modern  gardening. 

.  In  this  bouse  are  several  fine  paintings*  auAong  whteb  ate 
•  a  portrait;  of  queen  Elizabeth*  having  in  one  heod*bi*  Ak- 
tering  motto,  «  Non  smc  sale  iris"  and  a  portrait  of  Pe* 
trorch's  Laura,  on  which  it  this  inscription:  "Laura  fid: 
.toinitom,  Raphael  ficit,  iU$ue  Petrarch*."  The  yftkifjjpl 
-portraits  are  the  lord  treasure**  Burleigh,  and  his. *m  Sir 
/•Hebert  Cecil}  William,  sbcond  earl  of  Salisbury*  4o*d 
r  yiseotmt  Cranboum  ;  James*  third  earl,  all  4>y  Uot  %  Jump* 
,  fourth  eari, . Knrlu*;  lady  Latimer,  JL&&;  Algernon, 
ciarl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  lady,  Va#  wc$ ;  Mary> 

*ueea 
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-£men   of   Scot*;    Robert  Dudley,     eari   of   Leicester; 

fecbard  III.;   Margaret,    countess  of   Richmond,    mother 

ef  Henry  Vlt. ;  Henry  VI.;  Catharine  de  Cbrnara,  (fifeeit 

Of  Cyprus;  a  very  curious  painting  on  board  of  Henry 

Vffl.  and  queen  Anna  Boieyn,  at  a  wake,  near  London; 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Ethelireda,  is  a  rectory  fa 
the  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury :  the  building  \* 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bating  a  chapel  johted  to  tfae  chanceL 
On  tbe  west  is  a  tower,  with  a  low  spire. 

In  tbe  chancel  are  monuments  and  inrtiptiotar  fat'  Sit 
Francis  Boteler,  of  Woodhall,  descended  from  the  Sotelersy 
baron*  of  Oversley,  Wem,  atidSudely;  be  died  1&>0;  and 
another  lor  bis.  lady  Elizabeth,  16CS;  9ir  Henry  Goodyer, 
)€&**  Sir  Joseph  Jordan,  I6S5;  Dr.  Richard  Lee,  rector, 
1684;  others  for  Sir  John  Brocket,  and  his  lady,  and  hi* 
Siother~in-law  the  lady  Saufiders,  wile  of  lord  chief  baron 
Saunders.  In  tbe  chapel  is  a  fair  marble  monument,  ethi- 
biting  a  skeleton,  with  the  treasurer's  staff  in  bis  band,  for 
Hobert  Cecil,  first  earl  of  Salisbury. 

Hatfield  ha*  several  almshouses  for  paupers  ;  and  tbe  pfr. 
{relation  under  tbe  late  act,  amounted  to  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  Forty-two,  inhabiting  four  bundled  and  eighty- 
two  houses. 

Totteridse,  though  situated  near  Bametr  is  an  hamlet 
lefongiog  to  this  parish;  it  is  so  called*  from  its  sitoatktft 
upon  the  ridge  of  tin  hill.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  and  therefore  is  thought  to  have  been  waste  ground,. 
ami  so  passed  with  tbe  manor  to  the  monks  of  Ely,  and  to 
the  bishopric,  from  which  they  were  alienated  to  the  crown*, 
ill  tchnideration  of  an  annuity  of  1500k /wr  jjwuitk,  to  be 
paid  dot  Of  tbe  Exchequer  to  die  bishops  of  that  #**  *wr 


Tfte  tithes  of  tbe  village  are  paid  to  the  rector  of  Bat- 
field,  who  is  obliged  to  find  a  curate  to  supply  the  cure 
COfl&tfcrttly^  Jet  ever  since  the  forty-third  year  of  qaeen 
-  fitetetb*  when  tbe  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
999*,  it  his  been  rtptitcd  a  distinct  parish,  and  the  tab** 
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bitants  cbuse  constables.  The  churchwardens  and  overseett 
of  the  poor,  neither  J>ay  to  church  or  poor  at  Hatfield.  . 
.  The  church  or  chapel  is  situate  in  the  middle  of  the.  vit 
Jage,  and  contains  a  nave  and  tower  of  wood  at  the  west 
iend.  There  arc  in  the  chufcfi  several  memorials  fof  ,thi 
(dead ;  but  none  of  particular  interest. 

Having  gone  so  far  out  of  the  road,  we  return  through 
Hatfield  to  Wfiethampstead,  three  miles  froirf  Welwyn. 
The  manor  was  part  pf  the  possessions  of  feng  Edward  the 
Confessor,  for  furnishing  a  portion  or  the  provision  for  the 
royal  table j  but  afterwards  given  by  that  monarch  towards 
the  support  of  his  abbey  of  Westminster.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  abbey  it  became  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
who  still  possess  it.  The  church  is  said  to'  be  the  oldest  iA 
the  county,  except  St.  Alban's ;  the  clerk's  desk  is  said  to 
.be  part  of  the  antient  rodd  at  this  place.  There  ire  sc- 
leral memorials  for  the  dead ;  the  most  particular  is  in  the 
.north  transept;  it  consists  of  an  handsome  alabaster  monu- 
ment, with  the  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady ;  the  iri- 
icription  is  as  follows: 

"  Her6  lieth  the  body  of  the  virtuous  lady  Dade  Elizabeth 
Garrard,  late  wife  of  Sir  John  Garrard,  knt.  and  bart.  one  of 
the  deputy  lieutenants  of  this  county,  son  of  Sir  John  Garrard, 
«nd  grandchild  of  Sir  William  Garrard,  knights,  both  of  them 
5 sometime  lord  mayors  of  the  city  of  London,  whose  ancestors  lie 
...buried  in  the  parish  churco  of  Sittingbourn,  in  Kent,  but  them- 
selves in  the  parish  church  of  St.  M  agnes,  in  London.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham,  knt.  lord  mayor  of 
the  city  of  London.     She  was  born  1611,  died  16*32." 

This  place  £ave  birth  to  John  Bostock,    or  de  Whet- 

•hampsted,    a*,  learned   and  munificent  abbot  of  St  Alban's, 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     Here  also  the  barons  assembled 

.in  J 311  against  Edward  II.  and  refused  the  pacific  interven- 

•  tion  of  two  nuncios  from  the  pope. 

Redbuiwe,  stands  near  the.  Wat] ing  Street,  and  on  the 
road  towards  Dunstable,  and  owes  its  chief  support  to  its 
convenieijcies  for  travellers. 
t: ..  ,  5-  Egelwine 
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^gelwine  the  Black,  and  Wincelfled  his  wife,  with  the" 
consent  of  Edward  the  •  Confessor,  and  Editha  his  qtiee^n, 
gave  this  manor  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's ;  but  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  being  offended  with  Frederick  the  ab- 
bot, for  hindering  his  march  to  London,  took  away  this 
manor  from  the  abbey,   and  all  other  its  lands  between 
Bamet   and  London  Stone;    hut  after  Frederick's  death, 
Paul,  a  monk  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  succeeded, ^and  by 
the  help  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  obtained 
the  restitution  of  Redburne,  and  all  other  its  revenues  and 
lands;  so  that  ip  Domesday  Book  it  is  recorded,  "  That  the 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's  held  seven  hides,  and  one  virgate'  of 
land  in  Redborn,"  which  grant  Henry  I.  confirmed;  and 
gave  the  church  for  the  cloathing  of  the  monks,  which  gift 
king  John  ratified ;  but  it  was  much  defaced  afterwards  by 
the  Frerich,  when  they  went  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Mount 
Sorrel  in   Leicestershire,    then  besieged  by  William  Mai 
rischal. 

Antlently  this  place  was  famous  for  the  relics  of  St.  Anil 
phibalus,  who  had  converted  many  in  divers  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, and  coming  to  Verulam,  made  a  convert  of  St.  At- 
ban,  and  lodged  with  him  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond, 
under  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  when  St.  Alban  was 
martyred.  He  wandered  into  divers  places;  he  was  at  last 
made  bishop  of  Anglesca,  in  which  he  testified  great  zeal 
against  the  idols  of  the  Welsh ;  being  apprehended,  he  was 
brought  to  Verulam,  and  martyred  in  the  same  place,  where 
St.  Alban  had  before* suffered;  but  the  Christians  seeing  his 
body  lying  neglected,  took  it,  and  buried  it  in  this  place, 
where  much  veneration  was  paid  to  it,  till  it  was  removed 
and  enshrined  with  St.  Albau's  at  yerulatn  in  1178.  He 
.was  a  linguist,  and  great  divine  for  those  remote  times. 
He  wrote  a  book  against  the  Errors  of  the  Gentiles,  some 
Homilies  up'on  the  Evangelists,  and  other  learned  works 
mentioned  by  Bale.  This  town  is  at  present  most  remark, 
able  for  the  old  military  highway,  palled  Watling  Stredt, 
upon  which  it  is  seated,  and  for  a  certain  broojc  near  ft, 
,  catted  Wenmer,  or  Womer,  vihich,  according  to  popuUr 

superstition, 
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Superstition,  never  swells  higher  than  ua*al,  hut  it  foreiehV 
a  scarcity  of  eorn,  or  some  approaching  troublesome  timet, 
The  manor  of  this  town  continued  in  the  abbot  till  the  Dhj* 
solution,  when  it  passed  it  the  crown,  and  still  reprint 
in  it. 

There  is  a  small  manor  in  this  town,  called  Aighslls,  se> 
termed  from  John  da  Aignel,  its  lord  in  the  reign  of  E<J» 
ward  II,  John  de  Wbethamsted,  in  the  reign  of  Ed# 
mrd  IV.  purchased  it  for  the  use  of  the  monastery  of  Str 
Albao's;  which  possessed  it  till  the  suppression,  when  it 
was  conveyed  l>y  king  Henry  VIII,  to  the  families  of  Row* 
latt,  Qox9  Bisouth,  and  King,  from  whom  it  passed  to  \w4 
viscount  Grimston,  in  the  same  manner  as  Gorharobury. 

Here  was  a  cell  of  Benedictine?;  subordinate  to  the  abbey 
Of  §t  Alban's,  dedicated  to  St,  Amphibaltis. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,  the  great  tithes  being  appro* 
priated  to  (he  abbey,  which,  after  the  Dissolution,  was 
given  to  Sir  Ralph  Rowlatt,  and  are  since  vested  in  the  heirs 
of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstoo,  who  bought  them  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  viscount  Verulam.  The  building  was  erected  by 
John  Wbethamsted,  and  situated  near  the  town.  It  was  i? 
She  patronage  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstoo,  bart* 
and  now  in  that  of  lord  Grimston.  Philip  Lea,  vicar  of 
this  parish,  was  ejected  for  his  loyalty  in  1642,  and  bis 
Jiving  by  sequestration  *. 

Gouhjlmbury,  about  two  miles  west  of  St.  Alban's,  is 
thettat  of  lord  viscount  Griwstone,  and  formerly  belonging 
to  the  abbey  $  it  took  its  present,  name  from"  Robert  da 
Gojrham*  the  eighteenth  abbot,  a  Norman,  In  1540, 
Henry  Y{U,  made  a  grant  of  the  manor  to  Sir  Ralph  Row- 

*  Jrfr.  Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  Dui&cobrfrs,  a  station,  whtcty 
Jfafaminus,  in  hjsftuwrary,  mentions,  must  be  hereabout;  for  he  tayt, 
pWHcqeb,  \n  tha  British  or  Welsh  tongue,  signifies  the  same  as  Redbere, 
endBriva,  abridge  or  passage  over  a  river;  and  this  conjecture  is  can* 
£rmed  by  tfee  name  of  a  smaH  stream  running  by  it,  which  below  St, 
AttW'*  is  called  Col.  The  distance  from  Verulam,  however,  doth  not 
"answer,  for  Antoninus  sap  that  Jt  was  twelve  miles,  whereas  Redbourrie 
ishutseveh. 

I  fatty 
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fefct,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord-keeper*-;  be 
built  <tbe  late  noble  mansion  about  the  year  1571,  and  left 
it  to  his  son  Anthony  Bacon/  who  bequeathed  the  whole  to 
-his  brother  Francis  viscount  St.  Alban's,  lord  high  chancellor. 
A\  the  fall  of  this  great  genius,  he  made  a  grant  of  his 
-estate  to  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  who  was  his  secretary, -.ne- 
phew, and  heir ;    Sir  Thomas  married  Anne,  daughter,  of 
SirN.  Bacon,   K.B.  of  Culford  in  Suffolk,  and  left  the 
estate  of  Gorharabury  to  his  widow  for  her  life.    She  after- 
wards espoused  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstoae,  who  purchased  of 
Hercules  Meautys,   the  next  heir,   the  assignment,  of  his 
-right  to  the  reversion.    This  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  is  tfafe 
direct  ancestor  of  the  viscounts  Grimstone,  in  whose  family  it 
has  remained  ever  since.  The  dignity  of  peerage  was  revived 
in  the  person  of  the  present  owner,  in  June  1790,. by  tile 
.style  of   Baron  Verukm  of  Gorhambury,   lord  viscount 
.Grimstone.    The  present  lord,  soon  after  he  came  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  thought  proper  to  rake  a 
new  mansion  upon  a  plan  drawn  out  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor*; 
nothing  of  the  old  mansion  remains  but  part  of  the,  walls.  . 

The  present  mansion  is  a  spacious  structure  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  connected  by  two  brick  wings,  stuccoed. 
The  grand  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  beneath  a  hand- 
some pediment,  supported  by  neat  columns ;  the  summit  of 
the  central  part  ornamented  by  a  ballustrade  and  cornice. 
The  ball,  library,  &c.  are  decorated  by  a  fine  collection  of 
portraits,  of  which  .the  following  are  the  most  eminent.: 
Lord  chancellor  Bacon,  whole  length;  Vansomer.  Abbot, 
arohbishop  of  Canterbury;  Vandyck:  three  quarters. 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  three  quarters;   L£i,Y.     Queen  Eliza* 

*  Here  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  for  five 
.days,  at  the '  commencement  of  her  reign ;  the*  expence  amounted  te 
3771.  6s.  7  Jd.  beside  fifteen  bucks  and  two  stags.  Among  the  dainties  of 
the  feathered  kind,  in  this  entertainment,  were  herons,  bitterns,  god% 
wittes,  dotterds,  shovelers,  curlews,  and  knots.  In  Nichols's  relation  of 
her  majesty  visit  to  Cowdrey,  in  Sussex,  where  she  spent  some  days,  is 
mentioned,  that  "the  proportion  of  breakfast  was  three  oxen  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  geese!*      *  l 
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bcth,  ditto.;  HiIujuld.  Tbia  is  supposed  to  have  heeb 
given  to  lord  Bacon  by  the  queen  herself.  Lodowick 
Stewart,  first. duke  qf  Richmond;  three  quarters.  jatnes» 
second  duke  of  Richmond,  three  quarters;  Gsldorp:  re- 
presented with  Jong  flaxen  hair,  wearing  his  star,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  greyhound.  George  Calvert*,  lord  Bal- 
timore; Vandyck  :*pourtrayed  in  black,  with  short  hair. 
^Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex;  Hilliard.  Richard 
Weston,  earl  of  Portland,  and  lord  high  treasurer  during 
the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of . 
Charles  the  Second ;  Vandyck.  The  earl  is  painted  in 
tlack,  ^th  a  ruff,  blue  ribband,  and  white  rod;  his  hair 
grey.  In  this  apartment  are  also  busts  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  his  second  lady,  and  -of  their  second  son,  lord 
Bacon,  when  a  boy.  The  following  portraits  are  in  the 
dining  rooms  Lord  Baoon,  three-quarter  length,  very  fine. 
-Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton ;  Vandyck. 
Edward  Somerset,  earl  of  Woroeter,  master  of  the  horse  in 
the  times  of  queen  Elisabeth  and  James  the  First:  repre- 
sented in  the  decline  of  life,  in  a  white  jacket,  and  ruff, 
with  a  bald  bead  and  a  white  beard.  Philip  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery;  Vandyck.  George  Vik 
Jiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  full  length;   Mytens:  repre* 

♦  This  gentieman.was  bred  to  the  law,  and  being  early  noticed  for  hit 
political  abilities,  was  patronized  by  the  Cecils,  and  became  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  under  James  the  first,  by  whom  he  was  created  lord 
.Baltimore  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland :  he  had  abo  some  large  tracts  of 
land  granted  to  him  in  that  country.  Afterwards  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
part  of  Newfoundland ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  First,  Yi* 
sited  and  formed  a  settlement  in  that  island,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
relinquish  possession  by  the  French.  The  king,  to  remunerate  his  losses* 
granted  him  a  vast  extent  of  country  on  the  north  side  of  Chesapeai; 
Say,  in  America*;  "  to  hold  in  common  socage  as  of  the  manor  of 
Windsor,  delivering  annually  to  the  crown,  in  acknowledgment,  two  In* 
diao  arrows,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  at  Windsor  Castle,  with  a  fifth  of  tb# 
gold  and  silver  ore.''  He  died  in  April/ 1632,  before  the  patent  was 
Completed;  but  this  was  afterwards  delivered  to  his  son  Cheilitis,  wh/» 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  colony,  which  the  king  himself 
pamed  Maryland,  in  compliment  to  his  royal  consort,  and  which  now 
fams  qne  of  the  most  consi4erable  of  the  United  States, 
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Anted  in  white,  with  a  hat  and  featber  on  a  table  near  him. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  knight  of  the  Bath,  half  brother  to 
ford  Bacon,  seated  at  a  table  with  books,  and  dressed  in  a 
gfeen  jacket,  laced)  with  yellow  stockings;  and  near  him* 
a  dog.  This  picture  was  executed  by  Sir  Nathaniel  him-; 
self,  whom  Peacbam,  in  his  Treatise  on  Limning,  has  re- 
corded as  an  admirable  painter,  and  whom  Lord  Or* 
ford,  in  his  Anecdotes,  admits  to  have  really  attained  the 
perfection  of  a  master.  Besides  this  specimen  of  his  ta- 
lents, there  is  another  painting  in  this  apartment,  which, 
does  him  great  honour  for  its  truth  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
louring; it  is  a  large  piece,  representing  a  Cook  Maid,  witl\ 
dead  Game,  and  an  old  Game  Keeper  in  the  back-ground* 
This  is  considered  as  a  real  portrait  of  Dame  Jane  Bacon, 
Sir  Nathaniel's  qrcother.  George  Monk,  duke  •  of  Albe- 
marle, copied  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  from  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  Cleveland,  full  length; 
Vandyck.  His  dress  is  black,  with  a  red  ribbon,  turn- 
over, and  yellow  hair.  Sir  Thomas  Mcautys,  secretary  to 
ford  Bacon,  and  his  succesor  in  the  possession  of  Gorham- 
bury.  He  is  pourtrayed  in  an  elegant  but  singular  habits 
in  oneliand  is  a  spear,  the  other  rests  on  his  side :  he  has  on 
a  sash*  brown  boots,  a  laced  turnover,  and  a  hat  with  a 
tohite  feather. 

The  Drawing  Room.  Sir  Marbottle  Grimston,  three 
Quarters;  Lely.  Sir  Harbottle  is  represented  in  his  robes 
as  Master  of  the  Rolls.  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness; TittTOREfro.  Acuriousold  portrait  on  panne], being 
*  small  balWength  of  one  of  the  Grim&ons,  painted  in  % 
green  jacket  with  loose  sleeves,  and  a  large  bonnet  with  a 
long  silken  appendage.  Charles  Howard,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham* lord  high  admiral  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  Lely* 
In  the  back-ground  is  a  view  of  a  Fleet  in  a  Storm,  in  aJ- 
fasion  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  against  which  the  earl  acted 
as  commander  in  chief.  Lady  Grimston,  first  wife  of  Sir 
Jfarbottle,  and  daughter  to  Sir  George. Croke.  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherd* j  Lvca  Gwad/lko.  Algernon;  eatl  of 
Northumberland,  tfith  his  lady  and  child ;  a  long  picture  j 

O  a  Vandyck* 
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Vakdyck.  The  earl  is  represented  in  black;  his  lady  i<* 
blue,  and  sitting.  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  *r  Ann.  Ca~ 
racci.  Lady  Elizabeth,  first  wife  to  Sir  Samuel  Grim- 
ston,  and  daughter  to  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham; Lely.  Lady  Ann  Grimston,  second  wife  io  Sir  Sa- 
muel, and  daughter  to  Tufton,  ead  of  Thanet.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grimtton,  comptroller  of  Calais,  at  tfie  age  of  fifty  J 
paiutccf  by  Holbein  in  1548.  Dame  Jane  Bacon,  first  wife 
t6  Sir  Nicholas;  small  half  length;  painted  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Bacon.  Our  Saviour  curing  the  Sick  Man  at 
the  Fool  of  Bethesda ;  Bassano. 

The  Hall.  James  L  a  full  length,  in  black  and  gold 
armour.  James  II.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Charles  I. 
Henry  Stone.  Catharine,  queen  of  Charles  the  Second, 
to  the  character  of  St.  Catherine ;  Huysman.  Edward 
Carew,  earl'  of  Totness,  represented  in  a  white  flowered 
jacket,  with  a:  white  beard,  and  short  hair;  his  band  oa 
his  sword.  Sir  Edward  Sack ville,  fourth  earl  of  Dorset; 
the  witty  and  accomplished  nobleman  who  fought  the  san- 
guinary duel  under  the  walls  of  Antwerp  with  the  Scottish 
lord  Bruce,  who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot*.  The  earl  died 
in  July,  1652.  Henry  Rich,  first  earl  of  Holland,  in  a 
striped  dress,  very  rich,, -with  a  blue  ribbon  across  his 
breast,  and  a  hat  with  a  red'  feather  in  his  hand.  The  earl* 
was  beheaded  in  Mbrch',  1648*9.  Catherine  Howard,  coun- 
tess of  Suffolk,  eldest  daughter  to  Sir  Knevit,  kn|.  of 
Charlton,  Wilts;  whole  length,  in  white,  with  a  great  ruff; 
-  her  bosom  partly  uncovered.  Thomas  Howard,  third  duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  his^  sixty-sixth  year;  full  length:  Holbein. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  This  portrait  is  mentioned  by  Gran- 
ger. In  Mallet's  Life  of  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  tfie 
maimer  of  the  death  of  Sir  Nicholas  is  thus  related:  "  He 
was  under  the  hands  of  his  barber,  and  the  weather  being, 
sultry,  had  ordered  a  window  before  him  to  be  thrown 
open.  As  he  was  become  very  cdfpulent,  he  presently 
fell  asleep,  in  the  current  of  fresh  air  that  was  blowing  ia 

*  .A  full  region  of  this  fight,  written  by  Sir  Edward  himself,  it  givcor 
*  upon 
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Upon  bhp,  and  awaked  after  some  time- distempered  all  over, 
€  Why  (said  he  to  the  servant)  did  you  suffer  me  to  sleep 
thus  exposed  ?'  The  fellow  replied,  that  *  he  durst  not 
presume  to  disturb  him.'  '  Then,  (said  the  lord  keeper ,X 
by  year  civility,  I  lose  my  life ;'  and  so  removed  iato  bit 
bed-chamber,  where  be  died  a  few  days  after." 

Tlie  park  and  grounds  at  Gorhambury  include  about  si* 
hundred  acres,  and  are  well  stocked  with  fine  timber ;  par- 
ticularly beecb,  oak,  and  elm.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified;  and  the  scenery  composes  some  good  land- 
scapes; to  which  the  contiguity  of  Pre  Wood  gives*  addi- 
tional interest.  The  paik  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fine  deer. 

Verulam,  of  which  St.  Alban's  took  its  rise,  was,  when 
the  Romans  inhabited  this  island,  a  large  and  populous? 
city;  there  are  no  other  remains  of  it  except  the  ruins 
of  walls,  some  tesselated  pavements,  and  Roman  coins, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  discovered  >by  digg- 
ing. It  was  seated  on  a  gentle  descent  on  the  western. 
side  of  the  hill,  fortified  with  a  mud  wall  and  ditch,  and 
encompassed  with    woods   and    marshes*.      The  Roman- 

British 

*  "  The  situation  of  this  town,  says  Camdcnr  is  very  well  known  to* 
hare  been  close  by  the  side  of  St.  Alban's,  for  it  is  still  commonly  called 
Iferolarn,  although  nothing  of  ft  now  remains,  but  ruins-  of  walls,  che- 
quered pavement*,  and  Roman  coins;  now  and  then  digged  up.  It  was* 
seated  on  the  side  of  an  easy  hill,  which-  faced  the  east,  and  was  fortified 
with  very  strong  wails,  and  a  double  rampire  with  deep  trenches  toward* 
the  south.  And  on  the  cast  part  it  had  a  small  rivulet,  which  formerly 
made  on  that  side  a  large  Mere,  or  standing  water,  whereupon  it  ha* 
Oeen  conjectured,  that  this  was  the  town  of  Cassibeiious,  so  jwell  de- 
fended by  woods  and  marshes,  which  was  taken  by  Ccesar.  For  there  is 
not,  that  I  know  of,  any-other  mere  hereabouts.  In  Nero's  time  it  was 
esteemed  a  Municiprent,  a  kmd  of  town,  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  the 
rights,  and  priviledges  of  Roman  citizens.  In  the  reign  of  the  same  em- 
peror, when  Boadiria,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  out  of  an  inveterate  hatred 
had  raised  a  bloody  war  against  the  Romans,  this  towo,  as  Tacitus* 
irnteUx,  was  by  the  Britons  entirely  ruined.  Yet  afterwards  it  flourished 
again,  and  grew  to  a  very  great  eminency.  If  I  should  lay  any  great 
i  on  the  fterlei,  common  amongst  the  people,  and  should  upon  that 

bottom 
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British  inhabitants  enjoyed  the'  same  rights  and  privilege  ft* 
tha  Roman  citizens  $  and  this  so  firmly  united  'them  to  th£ 
Romans*  that  Boadicea,  considering  them  as  enemies,  razed! 
the  city  made  a  most  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies;  hut  Suetonius  Paulinus,  lieutenant  of  Britain* 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  the 

fodrtcert 

bottom  tell  you,  what  great  store  of  Roman  coins,  bo*  many  images  of 
gold,  and  silver,  how  many  vessels,  how  many  marble  pillars,  how  many 
capitals,  in  fine  how  many  wonderful  pieces  of  ancient  work  have  been 
here  fetched  out  of  the  earth,  I  could  not  in  reason  hope  to  be  credited* 
However  this  short  account,  which  follows,  take  upon  the  credit  of  an 
ancient  historian. 

"  Ealred  the  abbot  in  the  reign  of  king  Edgar  searching  out  the  old 
subterraneous  vaults  of  Verulam,  broke  them  all  down,  and  stopped  up 
sjl  the  ways,  and  subterraneous  passages,  which  were  arched  over  head 
*ery  artificially,  and  very  firmly  built,  some  whereof  were  carried  under 
the  water,  which  in  old  time  almost  encompassed  the  whole  city.  This 
he  did,  because  they  were  the  ordinary  lurking  places  of  thieves  and 
whores.  He  also  filled  up  the  ditches  of  the  city,  and  stopped  up  cer* 
tain  caves  thereabouts,  whither  malefactors  used  to  fly  for  shelter.  But 
he  laid  aside  all  the  .whole  tiles,  and  all  such  stones  as  he  found  fit  fot 
building.  Hard  by  the  bank,  they  happened  upon  certain  oaken  planks* 
which  had  nails  sticking  in  them,  and  were  covered  oyer  with  pitch,  as 
also  some  other  shipping  tackle,  particularly  anchors,  half  eaten  with 
rust,  and  oars  of  fir. 

.  "  Eadmer  his  successor  went  forward  with  the  work,  whiqh  Ealdred 
had  begun,  and  his  diggers  levelled  the  foundations  of  a  palace  in  the 
tniddle  of  the  ojd  city.  And  when  they  had  opened  the  earth  to  a. 
greater  depth,  they  met  with  old  stone  tables,  tiles  also,  and  pillars,  pots* 
and  great  earthen  vessels,  neatly  wrought,  and  others  of  glass,  contain* 
ing  the  ashes  of  the  dead*  And  at  last  out  of  the  ruins  of  old  Verulam 
Eadmer  built  anew  monastery  at  St.  Albans. — And  now  the  old  Verulam 
is  turned  into  cornfields,  .and  St.  Albans  flourisueth,  which  rose  up  out  of 
the  ruins  of  it,"  *,  .    . 

Stukeley,  who  spared  no.  pains,  or  expence,  to  illustrate  the  topogra* 
pbical  antiquities  of  this  island,  jives  a  particular  account  of  this  antient 
city*  with  an  ichnographical  sketch  of  it  taken  by  himself.  "  The  tracfc 
of  the  street^  he  understood,  were  yet  in  some  measure  visible,  when 
the  corn  first  comes  up,  or  is  nearly  ripe.  Three  years  before  be  was. 
there  gpod  part  of  the  wall  was  standing,  but  ever  *uice  the  neighbouring 
^Inhabitant*  had  been  pulling  it  up  all  round  to  the  very  foundations  to 
Mind  the  highway*    He  met  hundreds  of  cart  loads  of  Roman  bricks 
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fourteen  legions  and  ten  thousand  auxiliaries,  immediately 
attacked  the  Bri  tains,  {rained  a  complete  victory,  and  put 
eighty  thousand  to  the  sword.  The  city  war  afterwards  re* 
built,  and  the  Br i tains  lived  very  quietly  under  the  Roman 
government  till*  the  year  304,  when  Dioclesian  ^persecuted 
the  Christians*.    At  length,  when  the  Saxons  had  gained 

possession 

carrying  for  that  purpose,  as  be  rode  through  the  old  city.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Roman  wall  he  found  to  be  three  feet  layers  of  flint,  and  019 
foot  made  up  of  three  courses  of  Roman  brick.  A  great  piece  of  thtt 
vail  is  left  by  the  west  gate,  called  Gorham  Block.  It  is  twelve  feet  thiol; 
all  ways.  He  saw  several  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  found  here,  and 
could  have  taken  up  pecks  of  remainders  of  Roman  pavements,  la 
walking  along  the  great  road,  that  runs  north,  and  south  through  the 
city  from  St.  Michael's  church,  foundations  of  houses,  streets,  gutters, 
floors,  &c.  appeared  under  the  hedge  rows.  He  supposes  tfte  Walling 
Street  to  have  passed  directly  through  the  city,  a  little  southward  of  St, 
Michael's  church,  and  St.  Mary's  chapel,  and  so  to  St  Stephen's." 

According  to  the  plan  of  this  ingenious  antiquary  the  present  turnpike 
road  from  Dunstable  passes  close  by  the  remains  of  the  old  wall,  called} 
Gorham  Block,  and  continues  in  old  Verulam  from  that  point  till  it  ap» 
proaches  the  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  St  Albans. 

*  St  Alban  was  born  at  Verulam,  and  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  In  his  youth  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  ia.compaay 
with  Amphibalus,  a  monk  of  Caerleon,  and  served  seven  years  as  a 
soldier  under  the  emperor  Dioclesian.  At  his  return  home  he  settled  in, 
Verulam;  and,  through  the  example  and  instructions  of  Amphibtfcnj 
renounced  the  errors  of  paganism,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  8h4 
became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion. *  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Alban  suffered  martyrdom  during  the -great  persecution  under  the^eign 
of  Dioclesian ;  but  authors  differ  as  to  the  year  when  it  happened*  The 
story  and,  circumstances  relating  to  his  martyrdom,  according  .to  Bede, 
are  as  follows: — Being  yet  a  Pagan,  or  at  least.it  not  being  known  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  he  entertained  Amphibalus  in  his  house.  The  Roman 
governor,  being  informed  thereof,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  apprehend 
Amphibalus ;  but  'Alban*  putting  on  the  habit  of  his.  guest,  presented 
himself  in  his  stead,  and  was  carried  before  that  magistrate.  The  go* 
yernor  having  asked  of  wjiat  family  he  was  J  Alban  replied,  4t  To  what 
purpose  do  you  enquire  of  my  family  I  if  you  would  know  my  religion,  I  • 
am  a  Christian."  Then  being  asked  jlis  name,  he  answered,  "  My  name 
|t  Alban ;  and  I  worship  the  only  true  and  living  God,  who  created  all ' 
thirty    The  magistrate  replied,  "  If  van  w,o*i!4  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
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fwssession  in  England,  they  conquered  this  Roman  city,  and 
called  it  Werlamceaster,  and  Watliogceaster,  from  tins 
famous  Roman  highway  called  Watliog  Street,  on  whieh. 
it  stands*  One  part  of  the  ditch  at  Verulatn  is  still  visible; 
it.  is  double,  but  irregularly  formed.  The  streets  likewise 
piay  still  be  traced,  especially  when. the  corji  is  nearly  ripcu 
The  composition  of  the  Roman  wall,  was  three  feet  of 
.  layers  of  flints,  and  one  foot  made  up  of  three  courses  of 
Roman  brick ;  and  there  were  round  holes  quite  through  the 
wall,  about  eight  yards  distant  from  each  other.  That  part 
of  the  wall  by  the  west  gate,  called,  Gorham  Block,  is 
twelve  feet  thick.  It  wquld  be  endless  to  recount  all  the 
antiquities  that  have  been  dug  up  at  Verulapu 

St,  ALBANfsf 
is  an  antieot  borough,  twenty-one  miles  from  London ; 
seated  on  the  Ver,  a  N.  W.  branch  of  the  Coin.  It  ia 
situated  on  a  spot  of  ground,  formerly  a  wood,  named 
Holmhurst,  and  received  its  greatest  prosperity  from  the 
atately  abbey  in  honour  of  St,  Alban,  whose  relics  were  mW 
raculously  discovered  in  a  dream  by  Oflfa,  king  of  Mercia* 
yrho,  in  expiation  for  his  murder  of  St.  Ethelbert,  king  of 
the  East  Angles,  whom  he  had  invited  tahis  court  to  be  his- 
feon-tn-!aw,  constructed  this  abbey  and  monastery,  4*  whose 

eternal  life,  delay  not'  to  sacrifice  to  the  great  gods."  Alban  answered, 
**  The  sacrifices  you  offer  are  made  to  devils?  neither  can  they  help  the 
tieedy,  or  grant  the  petitions  of  their- votaries."  His  behaviour  to  en- 
raged the  governor,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  beheaded. 
In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  stopped  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a1 
bridge  so  thronged  with  spectators  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it  the 
Saint,  as  we  are  told,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Jtfc&ven,  and  the  stream  was 
miraculously  drrided,  and  afforded  a  passage  for  himself  and  a  thousand 
more  persons.  This  wonderful  event  converted  the  executioner  upon  thej 
spot,  who  threw  away  his  drawn  sword,  and,  falling  at  St.  Alban*  feet, 
desired  he  might  liav*  the  honour  to  die  with  him.  This  suddea  oonvev* 
sion  of  the  headsman  occasioning  a  delay  in  the  execution  till  another 
person  could  be  got  to  perform  the  office,  St.  Alban  walked  up  to  a 
neighbouring  hill,  where  he.prayed  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  a 
fountain  of  water  sprang  up  under  his  feet:  here  he  was  beheaded  on  the 
£Jd  of  June,       , 
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Abbot  was  dignified  with  a  mitre,  and  had  precedence  of  all 
others  in  England;  who  was  subject  to  no  other  power,  but 
immediately  to  the  pope ;  and  who  had  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion over  both  clergy  and  laity,  in  ail  the  possessions  be- 
longing to  the  monastery."     Of  the  former  structure,  how- 
ever, not  a  vestige  is  left,  except  the  gateway.     The  abbey 
was  for  Benedictine  monks,  and  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  guidance  of  pions  and  learned  men,  till  the  rapacity  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  marauding  industry  of  his  reforming 
commissioners,    levelled  these  magnificent  buildings,    ex- 
cept the  abbey  church,  which,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the 
corporation  and  inhabitants,  was  rescued  from  impending 
destruction,   and   purchased  by  them   of  Edward  VI.  for 
400/.     This  venerable  fabric  was  then  made  parochial ;  and 
though,  during  the  civil  wars,  it  suffered  all  the  sacrile- 
gious plunder  of  Cromwell. and  his  rebellious  soldiers,  still 
at  the  approach  to  the  town,  either  from  London,  Dun- 
stable,   or  Watford,    St.  Alban's  Abbey    arrests  the  tra- 
,  veller's  attention,  and  he  beholds  with  awe,  a  building  so 
antient,  and  in  such  preservation,  as  not  to  be  equalled  in 
Great  Britain ! 

The  structure  is  cruciform ;  six  hundred  feet  at  the  inter- 
section, the  transepts  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  height 
of  the  tower  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  of  th$  body 
sixty-five,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  two  hundred  and 
seventeen.  Of  a  pile  so  vast,  in  which  so  many  dissimilar 
parts  are  united,  it  is  impossible  to  detail  a  particular  archi- 
tectural description.  We  will  however  give  an  account  of 
whatever  is  striking. 

The  Saxon,  style  of  architecture  is  preserved  in  many 
parts  of  the  inside  of  the  church ;  but  the  greatest  part  has 
been  rebuilt  in  the  different  styles  of  the  times  when  re- 
pairs became  necessary  ;  the  objects  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artists  in  and  about  this  place  are  many  and  various ;  and 
bad  not  the  Oliverian  devastations  above-mentioned  taken 
place,  the  monuments  and  brasses  would  have  been  a  fund 
of  amusement  for  the  antiquary ;  but,  alas !  only  one  of 
the  brass  monuments  has  escaped  the  general  wreck.  This 
,  Vol.  VI.     No.  126.  P  i* 
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1ft  k  handsome  plate,  twelve  feet  by  four,  of  abbot  EM  la 
Mure,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  abbot* 
itl  bte  robes,  curiously  engraved,  with  appropriate  orna- 
menrts,  affords  a  capital  speciidcn  of  sculpture  in  that  reign, 
and  forms  a  vast  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  this  celebrated  structure. 

Facing  the  entrance  of  the  south  door  is  the  monument  of 
Humphrey,  brother  to  king  Henry  V.  commonly  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  the  Good  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It 
is  adorned  with  a  ducal  coronet,  and  the  arms  of  Franca 
and  England  quartered.  la  niches  on  one  side  are  seven- 
teen kings ;  but  in  the  niches  on  the  other  side  there  are  no 
statues  remaining.  Before  this  monument  is  a  strong  iron 
grating  to  prevent  the  images  with  which  it  is  adorned  from 
being  defaced.  '  The  inscription,  in  Latin,  alludes  to  the 
pretended  miraculous  cure  of  a  supposed  blind  man  detected 
by  the  duke,  and  may  be  thus  translated: 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  best  of  Men. 

Interr'd  within  this  consecrated  ground,  , 

Lies  he  whom  Henry  his  protector  found : 

Good  .Humphry,  Gloster's  duke,  who  well  could  spy 

Fraud  couch'd  within  the  blind  impostor's  eye. 

Hiscountrj^s  light,  and  state's  rever'd  support, 

Who  peace  and  rising  learning  deign'd  to  court; 

Whence  his  rich  library,  at  Oxford  plac'd, 

Her  ample  schools  with  sacred  influence  grac'd; 

Yet  fell  beneath  an  envious  woman's  wile, 

Both  to  herself,  her  king,  and  country  vile; 

Who  scarce  allows  his  bones  this  spot  of  land, 

Yet  spite  of  envy  shall  his  glory  stand!* 

*  Mr.  Dodsley,  in  his  Tour  through  England,  observes  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  well  drawn  character  of  the  duke: 

Humphrey  Plantagenet,  surnamed  The  Good, 

Was»  the  fourth  son  of  king  Henry  the  Fourth, 

Son,  brother,  and  uncle,  of  kings ! 

Duke  of  GJooester,  earl  of  Hainaolt,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Pembroke^ 

Lord  of  Frieteland,  great  chamberlain  of  England, 

Protector  and  defender  of  Ks  church  aad  kingdom; 

Thus. 
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In  the  chancel  it  the  duke's  vault,  discovered  in  1703,  a* 
which  time  the  body  was  intire,  and  in  strong  pickle;  the 
pickle,  however,  is'  now  dried  tip,  the  flefeb  wasted  away, 
and  nothing  remains  of  this  great  and  good  prince  tat  hi* 
mere  bones. 

On  die  left  hand  is  a  raised  stone  covered  with  black 
marble ;  by  the  fire  crosses  on  the  top,  it  is  generally  sop* 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  altar-stones  with  which  the  church 
formerly  abounded.  In  the  floor,  oo  the  left  side  of  the. 
matry  room  door,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of  the 
Maynard  family,  some  of  whom  were  titled  barons  Uston, 
of  Uston,  in  Essex. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Alban  stood  on  the  east  part  of  the, 
church,  now  the  vestry:  in  the  pavement  are  six  holes; 
wherein  the  supporters  of  it  were  fixed:  the  following  in- 
scription is  also  stHl  to  be  seen: 
St.  Albanos  Verokmetisis,  Anglorum  frotomartyr,  17Junii.*9f# 

Near  this  place,  between  two  pillars,  is  a  recess  built  of 

Thus  great,  thus  glorious,  by  birth  and  creation, 

Was  he  in  his  Ixmourable  tUks  and  prinotfy  attributes  t 

But  far  more  great  and  illustrious 

In  his  virtuous  endowments  and  princely  qualities. 

He  was  a  strict  observer  of  justice, 

And  furnished  his  noble  wit  with  the  better  and  deeper 

Rind  of  studies, 

And  under  Henry  the  Sixth  governed  the  kingdom 

Five  and  twenty  yean  ;  with  prudence,  honour, 

Integrity,  and  a  character  fair  and  spotless : 

So  that  no  good  men  had  cause  to  be  displeased. 

No  bad  men  had  room  to  find  fault. 

In  a  word,  he  was  the  father  of  his  country, 

And  the  idol  of  the  people. 

fie  brill  the  divinity  school  in  the  university  of  Qxfod, 

And  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  abbey  at  St  Alhtn's. 

But  O !  (how  uncertain  are  human  enjoyments !) 

By  the  envy,  malice,  and  cruelty,  of  the  queen  and 

Her  accomplices,- 

This  most  excellent  and  beloved  prince 

Was  cut  off  in  St.  Saviour's  Hospital  at  St.  Allan's,  (St.  Edmund's  Bury ) 

A.  D.  1446. 
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tfood,  called  "  The  Watch  Room,"  in  which  the  monk* 
attended  to  receive  the  donations  of  numerous  devotees,  as 
well  as  to  guard  the  riches  of  the  shrine.  Beneath  this 
building  ate  deposited .  some  antiquities,  and  two  .stone 
coffins  with  their' lids,  one  of  which  was  found  near  the. 
pillar,  in  the  great  aisle,  on  which  is  inscribed  an  account 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  greatest  traveller  of  his  time. 

Here  the  archdeacon  holds  his  court,  being  separated 
from  the  part  appropriated  for  public  worship  by  a  beautiful 
stone  skreen  richly  carved  ;  on  the  north  of  this  skreen 
is  the  stately  monument  of  abbot  Ramrydge,  who  was 
-elected  in  1496.  The  fronts  are  of  most  delicate,  open 
Gothic  work,  with  niches  above  for  statues;  and  in  many 
parts  are  carved  two  rams,  with  the  word  ridge  on  their 
collars,  in. allusion  to  the  abbots  name.  This  magnificent 
pjfee  of  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  high  altar,  is  much  ad* 
mired.  Near^his  is  the  tomb  of  abbot  Whethamsted, 
who  twice  held  that  dignity,  and  died  in  1460.  On  the  op* 
posite  side,  just  before  the  door,  are  the  remains  of  a  brass 
plate  on  a  stone,  in  the  floor,  of  the  valiant  abbot  Fre- 
deric, iK&t  heir  to  the  crown  after  Canute.  Close  by  the 
last  mentioned  monument  is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Anthony  Grey,  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  knighted 
by  Henry  VI.  at  Colney;  but  slain  next  day,  at  the  first 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  1455.  St.  Cuthbert's  skreen  is  still 
standing,  and  breaks  the  view  in  the  long  aisle. 

Near  the  west  door,  on  the  wall,  is  a  Latin  inscription,, 
setting  forth  that  during  the  pestilence  in  London,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  the  courts  of  justice 
were  held  in  this  abbey. 

In  this  antient  edifice  is  a  monument  of  Offa,  who  is  re- 
presented seated  on  his  throne,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
thus  translated : 

The  founder  of  the  church,  about  the  year  793, 
Whom  you  behold  iir  painted  on  his  throne 
Sublime,  was  once  for  Mercian  Offa  known! 

In  the  year  1154,  Nicholas  Brakspeare,  bishop  of  Alba, 
(an  Englishman,  born  near  this  monastery)  being  chosen 

pope, 
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pope,  assumed  tbe  name  of  Adrian.  IV.  and  granted  to  this 
abbey,  that  as  St,  Alban  was  the  first  martyr  of  England, 
this  should  be -the  first  abbot  of  England  in  order  and  dig- 
nity. That  the  abbot,  or  monk,  whom  be  should  appoint 
archdeacon,  should  have  a  pontifical  jurisdiction  over,  tbe 
priests  and  laymen  in  all  the  possessions  belonging  to  this 
church.  That  no  archbishop,  bishop  or  legate,  except  the 
pope  himself,  should  be  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  their 
monastery,  to*  inspect  or  regulate  them.  That  the  abbot 
should  collect  and  receive  the  Romescot,  or  Peter-pence, 
tbrongh  all  the  provinces  of  Hertford ;  privileges  which  no 
other  prior  or  abbot  enjoyed. 

A  catalogue  of  the  abbots  of  this  house  being  preserved, 
and  many  things  remarkable  being  either  done  by  them,  on 
happening  in  their  time,  we  will  give  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  those  who  were  most  remarkable.  Edrick,-the 
second,  and  Vubig,  the.  third,  were  of  the  royal  family. 
The  last  was  a  great  scandal  to  his  monks,  by  his  pride  in 
wearing  silk  vestments,  eating  and  drinking  sumptuously, 
conversing  with  noble  women,  riding  a  hunting,  &c.  which 
so  raised  the  hatred  of  the  convent  against  him,  that  he 
died  under  their  curse,  and  probably  of  poison.  In  the 
time  of  Uinoth,  the  Danes  stole  away  some  of  St.Alban's 
bones,  and  carrying  them  into  Denmark,  enshrined  them, 
that  they  might  be  worshipped  in  their  nation,  as  they  were 
in  England. 

Whilst  Eadfrith  was  abbot,  Ulpho,  his  prior,  by  his  per- 
mission, built  a  chapel  to  the  honour  of  St.  German.  He 
resigned  his. place,  and  Ulsiu  was  chosen.  This  abbot  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  confirmation  of  all  the  grants  to  his  mot 
nastery,  and  procured  a  market  of  king  Etbelred.  He  en- 
larged the  town,  built  three  churches,  viz.  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Stephen's,  and  St.  Michael's,  and  made  it  a  borough.  He 
also  .built  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  chapel.  Leofric,  tbe  tenth 
abbot,  a  man  of  eminence,  gave  his  estate  to  his  younger 
brother.  He  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
JUfric,  his  younger  brother,  succeeded  him,  and  compiled 
the  life  of  St.  Alban. 

Frederick, 
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Frederick,  who  *o  bfovcly  opposed  the  Conqueror,  ami 
brought  bin*  to  good  terms,  was  the  thirteenth  abbot. 

Paul,  his  successor,  was  a  great  benefactor  id  his  abbey, 
in  not  only  recovering  their  lands,  and  restoring  the  build* 
ings,  but  reforming  the  rule  of  die  monastery  to  that  de- 
gnee,  as  to  make  it  a  school  of' religious  and  pious  dis- 
cipline ;  abbot  Richard  obtained  a  confirmation  of  all  their 
cells,  manors,  lands  and  tithes,  with  all  tbfeir  liberties  and 
privileges  from  king  William  Rufas,  and  king  Henry  I. 
who  granted  the  town  a  fair  to  be  held  every  year,  to  con- 
tinue eight  days  next  before  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, and  to  the  abbot  free-warreu  in  all  his  lands,  mthio 
6v%  miles  of  St.  Alban's,  and  that  his  tenants  should  be 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  aM  tolls. 

Abbot  Jeffrey  gave  to  the  sacristy  of  this  monastery  the 
efaftrob  of  St.  Mary  of  ttickmereswortb,  and  to  the  in- 
firmary, for  medicines  for  the  sick,  the  church  of  Su  Peter 
in  this  town.  He  founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Julian,  and 
assigned  divers  portions  of  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  he  placed  in  it,  and  erected  a  nunnery  at  Sopwcfl,  with 
a  yard  for  the  burial  place  of  tbe.nuqs  only.  His  successor 
Ralph  procured  a  confirmation  of  all  their  possessions  and 
privileges  granted  by  former  kings,  and  others,  of  king 
Stephen. 

'  John  de  Cetta,  a  man  of  mean  parentage,  but  great  piety; 
was  the  twenty-first  abbot.  During  his  government  king 
John  granted  to  God  and  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  and  the 
monks,  divers  lands,  and  great  liberties,  summoned  the 
reeves  of  all  the  villages  of  this  county  to  St.  AJban's,'  to 
inquire  what  damages  every  bishop  had  sustained,  and 
what  was  doe  to  them,  and  held  a  parliament  there  to 
publish  bis  peace,  enforce  bis  grandfather's  laws,  and  forbid 
mil  unjust  exactions  before  made  by  the  king's  officers,  she- 
riffs, foresters,  &c.  WiHiam  of  Trompington,  his  soe- 
cessor,  was,  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  called  by  pope  In- 
itocentlll.  where  he  behaved  himself  with  stich  learning  and 
-discretion,  that  he  was  admired  by  the  pope  and  bishops. 

John 
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John,  of  Hertford.  Io  bis  time  the  pope  seat  letters  to 
tbe  monks  to  pay  five  hundred  marks  to  certain  merchants, 
though  they  owed  him'  nothing,  threatening  them,  that  un- 
less they  paid  them  within  a  month,  they  should  be  sus- 
pended; which  not  doing,  the  convent  was  made  subject  to 
tbe  pope's  interdict  fifteen  days;  and  to  reverse  it,  com* 
plied  with  bis  unjust  exaction.  Edward  I.  confirmed  to 
John  of  Berkbampstead,  who  was  tbe  next  abbot,  ex- 
emption from  all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
abbot's  episcopal  power,  &c.  to  whicn  pope  Honorius  joined 
his  confirmation,  upon  condition  of  paying  to  the  apos- 
tolic see  yearly  for.  those  privileges  one  ounce  of  gold. 

Hugh,  tbe  twenty -^seventh  abbot,  enlarged  the  revenues 
of  his  church,  by  purchasing  the  manor  of  Caldcot,  and 
other  possessions.  In  tins  abbot1  s  time,  St.  Alban's  sent 
burgesses  to  parliament  several  times.  His  successors  were 
Richard  de  Wallingford,  a  very  learned  man ;  Michael  de 
Mentemore,  in  whose  time  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw 
raised  commotions  in  several  counties,  and  injured  this 
abbey;  but  tbe  forces  of  Richard  II. .  prevailing,  and  the 
rebels  bfetog  dispersed,  all  the  commons  of  this  county, 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  years  old,  were  summoned  to  appear 
io  the  great  court  of  this  abbey,  to  take  an  oath  to  be 
faithful  subjects,  and.  never  disturb  the  peace;  John  Moot 
buik  a  seat  for  tbe  abbots  at  Tittenhaoger;  John  of  Whet* 
hamsted,  set  up  the  painted  glass,  representing  the  images 
of  the  antient  philosophers,  who  had  testified  of -the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  the  histories  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
church,  chapels,  and  abbey.  Tbe  battle  of  Wakefield  was 
fought  in  his  time ;  William  Alban,  in  whose  time  printiqg 
war  introduced  ifllo  England;  William  WilHngfqrd  built  the 
costly  front  of  the  high  altar  at  the  expence  of  one  thou* 
sand  one  hundred  marks;  Thomas  Wolsey,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal; Robert  Cotton,  and  Richard  Boremao,  alias  Sto- 
venache,  who,  with  the  conveut, .  surrendered  this  rich  mo* 
nastery  into  the  king's  hands,  then  valued  at  2102/.  Is.  \\d* 
according  to  Dugdale;  2*10/.  ft,  \\d.  ptr  ami.  according 
to  Speed. 

Henry 
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-  Henry  VIII. ,  in  -  consideration  of  this  surrender,  by  bis 
charter,  dated  December  14,  1538,  gave  yearly  pensions, 
during  life,  to  the  abbot  266/.  13$.  4</.  unless  he  gave  him 
some  promotion  of  an  equal  value;  and  to  the  monks, 
*  33/.  6s.  per  annum ;  and  near  forty  lesser  sums,  but  none 
exceeding  13/.  6s.  Srf. 

St  Julian's  Hospital  was  for  certain  poor  people,  then 
called  Lazars,  which  abbot  Jeffrey  endowed  with  divers 
parcels  of  tithes  for  their  maintenance;  Henry  II.  confirmed 
the  settlement. 

For  the  better  government*  of  the  brethren  of  this  hos- 
pital, several  orders  were  made.  1.  That  their  habit  should 
be  a  tunic  and  supertunic  of  plain  russet.  2.  That  they 
should  be  single,  or  if  married,  separated  from  their  wives, 
with  the  full  consent  of  both  parties.  3.  That  no  woman 
should  enter  into  the  house,  except  the  common  laundress, 
or  a  mother,  or  sister,  to  visit  their  relations  when  sick, 
without  the  license  of  the  Custos.  *  4.  That  every  brother, 
at  his  admittance,  was  to  make  oath  to  obey  the  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's,  and  his  archdeacon,  &c. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  this  abbey,  this  hospital  came  to 
to  the  crown ;  it  then  passed  to  Thomas  Lee,  from  whom 
it  came  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  afterwards  to  several 
private  families. 

St.  Mary  de  Prat  is,  de  Pre,  or  St  Mary  in  the  Mea- 
dows, was  so  called,  because  it  was  situated  in  a  place  en- 
compassed with  meadows,  or  warren.  The  twentieth  abbot 
of  St*  Alban's,  with  the  consent  of  his  convent,  founded  an 
hospital  for  leprous  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  near 
St  Alban's,  giving  them  a  place  to  build  their  chapel  on  in 
the  end  of  the  arable  6eld  and  meadow  of  Kingsbury ;  and 
for  their  sustentatlon,  all  the  procurations  of  the  kings  Offa, 
and  Henry,  and  pope  Adrian,  with  three  that  should  happen 
at  the  death  of  the  abbots,  and  the  tithes  of  the  lordship 
of  Luton,  and  many  other  things. 

Kkig  John  by  charter,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  for 

the  health  of  his  own,  his  ancestors,  and  the  souls  of  his 

2  heirSj 
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heirs,  gave  to  God  and  this  church  of  St.  Mary  4e  Pr$, 
and  to  the  leprous  and  diseased  wqowi  there,  thirty  acre* 
of  desart  iafad,  in  his  wood  of  Elbjroc,  to  have  and  to  hold 
in  pore,  free,  and  perpetual  alms,  and  they  held  them  till 
the  downfall  of  the  abbies. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alton's, 
this  hospital  came  to  the  crown,  and  king  Henry  VIII. 
granted  the  site  of  it  to  Sir  Ralph  Rowlatt,  whose  son,  of 
the  same  name,  dying  without  issue,  it  came  to  his  sisters 
and  co-heirs,  of  which  the  younger,  who  was  married  to 
Mr.  Ralph  Jennings,  of  Church,  in  Somersetshire,  obtained 
this  estate  in  the  partition ;  hip  descendant  Sarah,  dutches* 
of  Marlborough,  was  afterwards  the  owner  of  it,  and  it  is 
aow  the  property  of  countess  dowager  Spencer. 

St.  German's  chapel  is  quite  demolished. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  situate  in  a  large  burying  groupd, 
and  was  originally  built  by  Ulsinus,  about  the  year  943, 
It  has  since  undergone  many  repairs,  more  particularly  it} 
1903,  by  act  of  parliament,    at  the  expence  of  4000/,  * 

The 

*  The  following  curious  note  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Brayley's  Descrip- 
tion of  St  Alban's,  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  Vol.  VIL 
page  81. 

"  AD  the  expensive  repairs  and  modern  alterations  of  this  fabric,  have  - 
probably  originated  from  an  order  of  vestry,  made  the  20th  of  April,  1750, 
Id  the  following  words ;  "  That  the  succeeding  churchwardens  have  the 
old  belfry  taken  down,  and  the  middle  floor  sunk  as  low  as  it  can  conve* 
venientlybe,  to  make  another  belfry.99    To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  original  belfry  was  so  low,  as  to  obstruct  that  perspec* 
the  view  of  the  chined  which  the  then  rulers  of  the  parish  were  desirous 
of  obtaining;  and  therefore,  under  the  order  above  stated,  they  had  a 
new  belfry  erected,  the  floor  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  about  twenty- 
two  feet  higher  than  the  old  floor.    This  answered  the  propose  of  open-* 
log  the  view,  but  was  soon  discovered  to  have  done  essential  injury  to  the 
building,  from  violating  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  originally 
constructed.    The  old  belfry  floor  had  rested  against  die  foor  great  picfi 
which  supported  the  tower,  and  were  below  of  solid  masonry ;  yet  it  new 
appeared,  Chat  the  original  builders  had  not  carried  them  up  solid  sotogh 
as  the  place  which  the  new  floor  was  to  rest  Upon,  but  hod  contented 
themselves  with  an  outside  casing,  filled  only  with  ru^We.    Under  these 
Vol.  ?I.    flp.  127.  Q  c»n> 
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*  llie  chancel  and  tythe  df  this  parish  belong  to  the  bishopric 
of  Ely';  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the-  said 
bishop.  Here  is  a  good  organ.  At  the  left  hand  of  the 
west  door  is  a  handsome  marble  monument  to  the  memory 
or  Edward  Strong,  who  was  employed  by  SirC.  Wfen  as 
mason  at  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  London,    Mr.  Strong 

lived 

circumstances,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1785,  the  vestry  resolved,  "That, 
whereas  the  two  piers  (or  part  thereof)  of  tjie  church  tower  next  the  south 
aisle,  is  in  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  condition/1  the  same  be  forthwith 
•'  repaired.-  For  that  purpose,  a  carpenter  in  the  parish  was  employed, 
who  introduced  one  of  his  own  friends  in  the  character  of  a  surveyor : 
these  At  associates,  having  undermined  the  piers  of  the  tower,  a  heavy 
building,  thirty  •three  feet  square,  prepared  to  set  them  upon  wooden  leg*, 
and  accordingly  dragged  from  London  (where  probably  they  had  been 
lying  upon  the  mud  in  the  river  Thames)  thirty-six  great  blocks  of  Memel 
timber,  which  they  set  upright,  nine  in  each  pier,  and  then  surrounded 
them  with  brick-work  separately ;  and  afterwards  walled  round,  and  co- 
vered with  plaster,  the  four  piers,  so  as  to  make  them  look  like  strong 
massy  columns.  With  similar  inconskleraiion,  the  vestry,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1786,  granted  permission  to  certain  persons,  who  desired  it, 
to  add,  at  their  own  expence,  two  new  triples  to  the  eight  bells  already 
belonging  to  the  church ;  all  tending*  to  increase  the  superincumbent 
weight. 

"  The  amount  of  the  expense  wasted  on  this  repair,  was  279pl.  and 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  parish  seemed  to  be  alarmed  with 
apprehensions  of  the  consequence;  for  so  early  as  the  22d  of  March, 
1790,  a  vestry  met  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  four  principal  pillars;  and 
the  vicar  having  moved,  that  Mr.  Richard  Norris,  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
should  survey  them  immediately,  he  did  so  on  the  24lh  of  April  follow- 
ing, and  gave  it  as  his. "  opinion,  that  so  long  as  the  timbers  used  in  them 
remained  sound,  the  tower  might  be  safe;  but,"  he  adds,  "  should  they 
decay,.  I  doubt  the  tower's  standing;  and  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  from 
the  appearance  of  some  of  them,  I  should  fear  they  are  proceeding  tq 
that  state."  .  In  the  mean  time  the  vicar,  and  the  archdeacon,  did  ail  in 
their  power  to  prevent  mischief,  and  promote  peace,  but  in  vain :  ves- 
tries were  held  continually :  one  forbade  the.  ringing  of  the  bells ;  the 
pext  rescinded  the  prohibition,  and  ordered  it  More  surveyors  were 
called  in,  of  whom  some  said,  that  the  timbers  w^ere  "  perfectly  sound, 
and  would  be  capable  of  supporting  the  tower ^br  at  least  seven  years  to 
come;"  othecs  declared  they  were  decaying;  till  at  length  Mr.  James 
fcewis,-  of  Christ's  Hospital,  kaving  made :a  fair  and  unbiassed  report  of 
the  state-of  things,  the  parish  wjre  persuaded  to  Uk»  down  the  tower; 

after 
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lived  at  New  Barns,  in  this  parish.  Both  in  this  church 
a iid  churchyard,  as  well  as  in  the  abbey,  many  noblemen; 
gentlemen,  and  common  soldiers,  were  buried  who  fell  in 
those  two  battles,  between  king  Henry  VI.  and  his  barons 
in  May  1455,  and  queen  Margaret  and  the  barons  in  1461 ; 
at  the  first  of  which  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  again 
recovered  at  the  last.  Key  Field,  the  Chequer  Inn,  Ho- 
lywell Street,  &c.  are  particularly ,  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  one  or  other'of  these  battles.  The  pillars  that 
support  the  roof  of  this  fabric  are  remarkably  handsome* 
light,  and  neat.  In  the  steeple  is  a  fine  peal  of  ten  bells, 
and  a  clock.  • 

-  .St.  Michael's  church  is  situate  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  out  of  the  borough,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Verulam..  It  is  rather  smaller  than  St.  Peter's,  and  has 
a  ring  of  six  bells.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of 
Ibrd  Grimstone.  In  the  chancel  is  the  family  vault  of  the ' 
family  of  that  nobleman.  On  the  north  side  of  this  chancel, 
in  a  niche  in.  the  wall,  is  the  effigy  of  the  famous  Francis 
Bacon*,  lord  Verulam,  made  of  alabaster,  and  seated  in  a 
chair  of  ebony,  in  the  attitude  of  study. 

Under 

» 
after  they  had  gone  on  for  years,  sometimes  using  the  church,  and  at 

other  times  having  it  shut  up.  To  close  the  scene,  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  31st  of  November,,  1801,  (service  being  at  that  time  per? 
formed  every  Sunday,),  the  whole  floor  of  the  belfry  fell  at  once  into  the 
body  p(  the  church,  and  crushed  several  of  the  pews  to  pieces.;  a  beam 
that  supported  the  floor,  and  rested  on  the  piers,  having  broke  off,  being 
quite  rotten.  This  event  obliged  the  parish  to.  apply  to  parliament  (or  an 
act  to  enable  iheni  to  re- build  the  tower  and  chancel  upon  a  reduced, scale, 
and  more  effectually  to  repair  the  church :  this  act  passed  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1803.  The  bishop  of  Ely,,  to  whom  the  chancel  belonged, 
agreed  to  its  being  made  smaller,  and  with  his  lessee*  of  the  ^reat  tithes 
of  the  rectory,  handsomely  contributed  tq  wards  the  expence,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  parish  should  secure  to  the  appropriator,  the  site  of  the  oJ4 
chancel,  and  maintain  the  new  one  for  the,  time  to,  come*  The  architect 
appointed  to  effec^Che  recent  alterations,  was  Mr,  Robert  Chapraa^  of 
Wormwood  Street,  London." 

.  *  This  nobleman  was  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  under  king 
James  I.    He  was  born  in  1560,  being  the  sen  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 

Q5  lord 
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Udder  his  effigy  i&  *  Latin  inscription,  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

jYancls  Bacon,  baron  of  Yerulam,  viscount  St.  Alban's,  or, 
by  mote  conspicuous  titles,  of  sciences  the  light,  of  eloquence 
the  law,  sat  thus :  who,  after  all  natural  wisdom  and  secrets  of 
ttvil  life  he  had  unfolded,  Nature's  law  fulfilled,  '  Let  com- 
pounds  he  dissdlfed  I*  in  the  year  of  pur  Lord  1620,  of  his  age 
sixty-six.  Of  such  a  man,  that  the  memory  might  remain, 
Thomas  tteautys,  living  his  attendant/  dead  his  admirer,  placed 
UdM  monument 

The  above  panegyric/as  it  respects  the  literary  character 
only  of  this  great  man,  will  be  universally  admitted ;  but  it 

lord  beeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook*  eminent  for  her  skill  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  Frauds,  even  in  his  infancy,  gave  tokens  of  what  he 
Would  one  day  become ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  had  many  time* occasion  to 
admire  his  wit  and  talents,  and  used  to  call  him  her  young  lord  keener. 
He  studied  Aristotle's  philosophy  at  Cambridge;  and  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had  run, 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts  as  they  were  then  taught,  and 
even  then  began  to  perceive  those  imperfections  in  the  reigning  philo- 
sqpfcy  which  he  afterwards  so  effectually  exposed,  and  thence  not  only 
overturned  that  tyranny  which  prevented  the  progress  of  true  knowledge 
but  laid  the  foundation  of  that  free  and  useful  philosophy  winch  has  since . 
opened  a  way  to  so  many  glorious  discoveries.  On  his  leaving  the  unir 
tertity,  his  father  sent  him  to  France;  where,  before  he  was  nineteen' 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  General  View  of  the  Stsjte  of  Europe :  but,  his 
Mhef  dying,  he  was  obliged  suddenly  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  taw  at  Grays  Inn.  His 
rferit  at  length  rafisedhlm  to  the  highest  dignities  in  his  profession,  at* 
tatney-general  and  lord  high  chancellor:  but  in  this  high  office  he  was 
accused  of  bribery  and  corruption ;  and,  being  brought  to  trial  before  the 
bouse  of  lords,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty 
thousand  pOMnds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure:  but 
hfe  msjetty  soon  after  remitted  both  fine  and  punishment.  From  that 
time  Bacon  Hvtd  mostly  a  retired  life,  closely  pursuing  his  philosophical 
stsjtHis  and  amusetaejils)  in  which  time  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of 
Ins  weffcs;  though  even  la  the  midst  of  his  honours  fe*d  employments  he 
forgot  not  his  philosophy,  but  in  1620  published  his  Novum  Orgatwm> 
*  **  New  Organ  of  Scienees."  In  this  philosophical  retirement  he  died, 
J  ~>  !€?**  being  sfetty»*i*  y tian  of  age. 

WW 
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wiB  be  an  awful  lesson  of  instruction,  to  those  who  coo. 
template  splendid  talents  without  adverting  to  the  superior 
splendour  of  moral  excellence,  when  they  reflect  that  fifteen9* 
seal  character  is  justly  summed  up  by  Pope  in  these  fines: 

If  parts  allure  thee,  thiak  how  Bacon  shin'd, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  memorial  for  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Cotton,  author  of  "  Visions  in  Verse?  &c. 

A  very  respectable  body  of  Dissenters  inhabit  in  this 
town;  there  are  four  meeting  houses,  for  Independents, 
Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  Presbyterians;  the  latter  have 
established  a  school  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  thirty 
boys  and  ten  girls;  besides  these,  there  are  thirty  boys  be- 
longing  to  the  establishment,  who  are  clothed  and  educated 
at  the  ezpence  of  the  corporation,  assisted  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  others.  The  dowager  lady  Spencer 
clothes  and  educates,  at  a  school  of  industry,  a  certain 
number  of  poor  girls;  and  a  great  number  of  children  of 
both  sexes  are  instructed  at  a  Sunday  school. 

There  pre  several  almshouses  at  St.  Aiban's;  but  none 
claims  the  attention  of  the  stranger  equal  to  a  building 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  Hertford  road,  going  out  of  the 
town,  built  and  endowed  by  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
It  consists  of  nine  different  houses,  each  divided  into  four 
apartments,  for  the  residence  of  thirty-six  old  decayed 
tradesmen  *. 

The  buildings  form  three  sides  of  an  oblong  square,  each 
bouse  having  a  small  piece  of  garden  ground  behind  it,  and 
a  fine  grass  plot  before  it,  enclosed  with  palisades  next  tne 
road.  Some  of  the  upper  apartments  are  extremely  plea- 
sant, enjoying  a  fine  prospect  from  east  to  south. 

The  clock  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  town  bears  marks , 
of  antiquity;   but  it  cannot  be  ascertained  when  it  was 
built.    It  is  a  lofty  square  tower,  the  sides  of  flint,  and  the 
corners  of  free-stone,  raised  on  strong  arches  of  stone;  the 

•  It  is  said,  that  the  duohess  originally  founded  it  for  the  reduced  wi- 
dows and  npidea  daughter*  of  officers. 

lower 
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lower  part  of  it  has  been  for  some  time  used  for  the  post- 
office.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  building  a  large  bell,  for- 
merly used  to  be  rung  at  stated  times,  morning  and  even-, 
ing,  as  a  curfew.  i 

In  the  town  ball  are  hoWen  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
liberty,  as  well  as  for  the  borough*;  also  the  court  of  re- 
quests, the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land-tax, 
the  monthly  court  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  a  petit  • 
sessions,  every  Saturday.  This  hatl  is  occasionally  con- 
Terted  into  a  ball  room,  and  sometimes  public  dinners  are 
held  here)  particularly  the  mayor's  feast,  on  St.  Matthew's 
day ;  on  these  occasions  sometimes  near  three  hundred  per- 
sons have  dined  in  the  hall.  Underneath  the  town  hall  is  the 
prison  for  the  borough,  and  an  engine  house ;  and  a  dwelling 
for  the  jailer. 

Near  the  town  hall  is  the  market  house,  ta  which  gfeat 
quantities  of  corn  are  brought.  The  first  origin  of  this 
market  was  by  the  interest,  and  in  the  time  of,  abbot  Ul- 
sinus,  ^who  may  be  called  the  great'  patron  of  the  town, 
which  was.  considered  as  part  of  the  .demesne  of  the  abbey 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  the  charter  of  Charles  II. 
the  privileges  of  the  town  were  much  extended  and  con- 
firmed to  the  corporation,  and  particularly  pointed  out. 
Under  this  charter  the  corporation  still  acts,  by  which-  n<* 
higler,  foreigner,  &c  is  to  buy  any  commodity  before  the 
market  bell  ring*,  (generally  at  ten  o'clock,)  at  which  rime 
the  farmers  untie  their  sacks  of  grain  for  the  inspection  of 
buyers,  under  a  penalty,  except  the  freemen  and  inha- 
bitants, who  may  buy  for  their  own  use  any  article  without 
any  regard  to  the  bell.  Tin's  market  is  well  supplied  with  . 
poultry,  butter,  eggs,  &c.  The  market  cross  stands  ou 
the  spot  of  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  stone  cross 
erected  to  the  memory  of  queen  Eleanor,  by  Edward  I. 
(about  1290.) 

*  This  liberty  extends  its  jurisdiction  in  matters  both  civil  and  eccle? 
siastical  to  the  parishes  of  Watford,  Rickmans worth,  Norton,  Ridge, 
Hoxton,  Abbot's  Walden,  Abbot's  Langley,  Barret,  Elstrec,  Bushy, 
Caldicot,  Shepchale,  Sandridge,  Redbourn,  and  Barnet,  for  which  there 
is  a  gaol  dcUrery  at  St  Alban's. 

*  In 
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In  1794  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  avoiding 
some  dangerous  turnings  in  the  public  road,  in  consequence 
of  which,  part  of  the  Cross  Keys  Ion  and  Key  field  was  pur- 
chased by  the  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  spacious 
aad  straight  road  through  the  town.  An  act  of  parliament 
has  likewise  been  procured  for  bringing  a  navigable  canal, 
to  pass  hence  through  the  lower  end  of  Watford^  and  com* 
municating  with  the  grand  junction  canal  near  Casbiobury 
Bridge,  under  the  direction  of  the  grand  junction  com* . 
pany. 

Two  common  breweries,  a  cotton  manufactory,  and  an 
oil  mill,  afford  employ,  for  several  hands;  and  there  are 
several  good  corn  mills  both  above  and  below  the  town,  on 
the  river  Ver.  St.  Alban's  boasts  a  healthy  air,  a  pleasarit 
situation,  spacious  streets,  and  a  good  neighbourhood ;  and 
many  very  respectable  families  reside  in  the  town. 

Sopewell,  was  a  house  for  Benedictine  nuns,  built  upon 
the  following  occasion.  Two  -religious  women  constructed 
fbr  themselves  a  booth  with  leaves  of  trees,  and  covered 
it  with  bark,  near  Eywood,  by  the  river,  and  lived  in 
great  abstinence,  chastity  and  prayer  a  considerable  time, 
with  which  abbot  Jeffery  being  made  acquainted,  he  built 
them  a  cell,  appointed  them  to  be  cfoathed  with  vests,  after 
the  manner  of  nuns,  and  to  live  after  the  rule  of  St.  Be- 
nedict. He  gave  them  also  possessions  and  rents  to  support 
their  religious  life;  but  being  tender  of  the  reputation  of 
.his  nuns,  he  ordered  that  tfaey  should  be  always  locked  up 
in  their  house,,  and  that  none  should  be  taken  into  the  col- 
lege but  a  select  number  of  virgins,  not  to  exceed  thir- 
.teen;  lie  also  gave  to  them  a  burying  place,  which  he 
caused  to  be  consecrated*  and  appointed,  that  none  but  the 
nuns  of  that  house  should  be  buried  there.  Nothing  of  the 
nunnery  now  remains  but  some  of  its  walls. 

Henry  de  Albancio,  and  Cicely,  his  wife,  with  Roger, 
his  brother,  and  Robert,  his  son,  gave  two  hides  and  one 
virgate  of  land  in  their  manor  of  Cotes,  and  Richard  de 
Tony  his  land,  called  Blackhide,  in  the  soke  of  Tidehang, 
to  God,  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ;  and  the  maidens  of 

this 
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this  cell,  in  pure,  free,  aftd  perpetual  alms,  quit  of  all  ser* 
vices,   customs  and  exactions. 

Upon  the  dissolution,  king  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to 
Sir  Richard  Leigh,  knt.  from  whom  it  passed  by  a  daughter 
to  Edward  Sadler,  second  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  bart.  in 
if  hose  family  it  continued  in  the  issue  male  some  time,    but 

'  that  issue  failing,  it  went  in  marriage  to  Thomas  Saunders, 
of  Flams  ted,  Esq.  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone, bart,  from  whom  it  is  now  descended  to  other  branches 
of  that  family.  It  was  valued  at  68/.  8s.  per  annum.  Speed,  • 
Weaver.  40/.  Is.  lOrf.  Dudg.  It  has  been  said  that  Henry 
VIII.  was  privately  married  here  to  queen  Amie  Boleyn. 

This  is  now  called  Holywell  House,  the  seat  of  earl 
Spencer,  and  the  residence  of  the  countess  dowager  Spencer, 
situate  near  the  river,  at  the  end  of  the  town  leading  to 
Watford;  it  was  built  by  Sarah  duchess  dowager  of  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough;  hath  a  very  pleasant  garden, 
with  a  bowling  green,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  a  canal,  and 
two  other  pieces  of  water,  well  stocked  with  fish.  In  this 
garden  is  a  well,  called  Holy.well,  which  gave  name  to  the 
house  and  street  leading  to  it.  In  Holywell  House  is  pre- 
served the  portrait  of  the  duchess,  in  white,  exquisitely 
handsome.  "  In  this,'*  observes  Mr.  Pennant,  tC  are  not 
the  least  vestiges  of  her  diabolical  passions,  the  torments  of 
her  queen,  her  husband,  and  herself/*— On  ascending  into 
the  town,  up  Fisbpool  Street,  is  a  bottom  on  the  right, 
which  was  once  a  great  pool.    The  Saxon  princes  are  sup- 

.,  posed  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  navigating  on  this 
piece  of  water.  Anchors  have  been  found  on  the  spot; 
which  occasioned  poets  to  fable  that  the  Thames  once  ran 
this  way.    Drayton,  addressing  the  river  Ver,  says ; 

ThoQ  saw*st  great  burden'd  ships  through  these  Tallies  pass, 
Where  now  the  sharp-edged  scythe  shears  up  thy  springing  grass  ; 
And  where  the  seal  and  porpoise  us'd  to  play, 
•  The  grasshopper  and  ant  now  lord  it  all  the  day  1 
Near  the  town  is  a  Roman  fortification,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  camp  of  Ostorius,  the  propraetor ;  the  common 
people  call  it  "  The  Oyster  Hills/*  but  Mr.  Pennant,  whb 

2  calls 
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calls  this  bury  or  mount,  Osterhitl,  conjectures  it 'to  havo 
been  the  site  b(  the  Saxon  palace  at  Kingsbury. 

St.  Aldan's  is  famous  for  the  victory  obtained  in  14tf5r 
over  Henry  VI.  by  Richard  duke  of  York ;  the  Arat  battler 
fought  in  the  famous  quarrel,  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and 
is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  to  have  annihilated,  almost,  entirely,  the  antient 
nobility  of  England.  In  1461,  a  second  Jbattle  was  fought 
here,  in  which  queen  Margaret  defeated  th*  great  ear)  of 
Warwick. 

Jalian  Barns,  abbess  of  SopweN,  wrote  a  book  entitled; 
"  The  Gentleman's  Recreation,*'  or  Book  of  St.  Alban's, 
so  calked,  because  it  was  printed  in  that  town,  in  a  thin 
folio,  in  1481,  soon  after  printing  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land, by  William  Cast  on,  a  mercer  in  London. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high  steward,  re- 
corder, twelve  aldermen,  &c.  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  has  given  the  titles  of  viscount,  earl,  and 
duke,  to  the  families  of  Itacon,  Jermyn,  and  Beatrclerk. 

St.  Stephen's  church  is  situated  nearly  one  mile  south* 
west  from  the  borough,  and  was  founded  in  the  tenth  cen* 
tury  by  abbot  Usinus ;  it  still  displays  vestiges  of  its  ori- 
ginal architecture.  In  the  chancel  stands  a  curious  brazen 
eagle,  inscribed  "  Gborgius  Creightonit  Episcopus  Dun- 
keldensts;"  with  armorial  bearings,  &c.  Over  the  mo- 
nument of  Mrs.  Olive  Montgomery,  who  died  in  1696,  is 
a  singular  small  hatchment,  the  border  ornamented  with 
bones,  spades,  hour  glasses,  and  other  emblems  of  mor- 
tality. In  the  church -yard  is  a  monument  in  memory  of  the 
right  honourable  lady  Anne  Pkddey,  daughter  of  Ghartas, 
duke  of  Cleveland  and  Southampton,  who  died  in  H69-, 
aged  sixty-six,  and  of  her  husband  John  Paddey,  Esq.  for<- 
merly  her  father's  butler,  who  died  in  1780,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  were  natives  of  St.  Alban's, 

are  to  be  noticed  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  traveller;  WiL 

liam  Alban,  LL.  D.  elected  prior  of  the  abbey  in  1464 ;  in 

his  time  printing  was  brought  into  England.     John  In- 
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somucb,  a  monk  and  schoolmaster  of  St.  Alban'tj  erected  at 
printing  pres$  in  the  monastery,  and  printed  several  books 
at  it,,  viz.  "  The  Fruit  of  Time,  the  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion, the  Rules  of  an  honest  Life,"  &r» 

John  Hereford,  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Alban's,  wrote  the 
Enchiridion  of  a  Spiritual  Life,  printed  for  Richard  Ste^ 
venage,  in  thai  town. 

Sir  John  King,  descended  by  his  father's  side  from  mon- 
sieur du  Roy,  alias  King,  the  French  resident  in  England  ii) 
the  reign  of  James  I.  He  was  educated  in  Queen's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  was  contemporary  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Samuel  Jacomb,  Dr.  Zach.  Cradock, 
Dr.  Simon  Patricke,  and  Dr.  Walter  Need  ham.  He  was 
inclined  to  the  study  of  divinity,  but  at  his  parents  request, 
took  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  became  so  emi- 
nent, that  he  was  made  solicitor-general  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  one  of  the  counsel  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  II. 
who  knighted  him,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  delighted 
to  hear  him  plead  at  the  council  board.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Temple  church,  London.  "  Such  was  his  reputation," 
says  Echard,  "  and  so  extensive  his  practice,  that  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  his  fees  amounted  to  forty  and  fifty 
pounds  a  day." 

Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  son  of  Ralph  Pemberton,  gent, 
twice  mayor  of  St.  Alban's,  was  descended  of  the  Penv 
berton's  of  Pemberton,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster. SirGoddard  Pemberton  was  the  first  of  this  family 
who  settled  at  St.  Alban's  in  1615.  Sir  Francis  was  edu- 
cated to  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  so  great  a 
proficient  in  it,  that  he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  both 
benches  successively,  ktoighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy 
council.  He  died  in  1697,  aged  seventy-two,  and  lies  bu- 
ried in  the  chapel  of  Highgate,  where  he  built  an  house, 
and  resided.  Lord  keeper  Guildford  said,  that  "  in  making 
laws  he  had  outdone  king,  lords,  and  commons;99  to  which 
Mr.  Granger  adds,  "  that  Sir  Francis  was  a  better  practi- 
tioner than  a  judge,  extremely  opinionated  of  Disabilities, 
and  rather  made  than  folarcU  law/9 

There 
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There  are  divers  lesser  manors  in  this  vicinity,  which  an- 
tiently  belonged  to  the  monastery;  hut  since  the  Dissolution 
are  in  lay  bands,  1.  Newland  Squillehs,  which  king 
Henry  VIII.  gave  to  Sir  Richard  Lee.  2.  Butter  wick. 
3.  Beech,  so  called  from  Godfrey  de  Beeche,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  the  Conqueror.  King  Henry  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion, gave  both  these  manors  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy  chamber.  4.  Kingsbury,  so 
termed  from  the  Saxon  kings,  who  were  the  antient  lords 
of  it,  and  often  kept  their  court  here;  Bertulph,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  held  a  parliamentary  council  here,  anno  857* 
in  which  the  bishops  and  nobles  treated  of  the  public  af- 
fairs 6f  that  kingdom,  and  settled  the  bounds  and  parishes 
belonging  to  the  territories  of  the  monastery  of  Croyland. 
Here  was  also  a  large  fish  pool,  belonging  to  the.  Saxon 
kings;  and  on  account  of  the  frequent  resort  of  their  nobles 
and  officers  to  court  and  to  partake  of  the  diversion  of 
fishing,  they  were  a  burden  to  the  monks,  whereupon  the 
abbot  and  monks  purchased  the  manor.  At  the  Dissolution 
it  was  conveyed  to  John  Cox,  whose  grandson,  Richard 
.Cox,  sold  it  to  Sir  Ftancis  Bacon.  5.  Gorhambuhy. 
6.  Childwick,  possessed  by  the  crown  at  the  Dissolution* 
from  which  it  passed  to  the  family  of  Preston.  7.  Win- 
deridge,  so  called  from  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated. 
It  came  to.  the  crown  at  the  Dissolution,  and  was  conveyed 
by  James  I.  to  John  Crosby,  Esq.  whose  brother  and  heir 
sold  it  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone. 

The  manors  of  Weld  Rakdolfes  and  Newburyes,  never 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbey  ;  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book. 

In  the  road  to  Barnet,  at  two  miles  from  St.  Alban's,  lies 
Tittenha^cer,  which  was  began  by  John  Moot,  the 
thirty-first  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  and  finished  by  abbot 
Whethamsted,  ^s  a  place  of  retirement  from  the  duties  and 
fatigues  attached  to  the  abbey.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  Hugh  Pawlet,  whose  second  daughter  con- 
veyed it  to  her  husband  Sir  Thomas  Pope ;  he  left  it  to  the 
iasue  of  a  subsequent  wife,  of  the  Blount  family.    Thomas 

R  2  Blount, 
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Blount 9  Esq.  of  Blount  Halt,  Staffordshire,  was  the  father 
of  Sir  Henry,  the  great  traveller ;  the  latter  rebuilt  TtU 
tenhanger,  of  brick,  and  planted  a  garden,  &c.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Blount  family,  till  its  extinction  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  house  then  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Hardwicke;  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  inhabited  by  his 
brother  the  right  honourable  Charles  Yorke. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope,  was  the  founder  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  appointed  the  fellows  and  scholars  to  be 
phosen  upop  a  Vacancy,  out  of  those  counties  and  clioceses 
where  they  had  lands,  particularly  out  of  those  manors  be* 
longing  to  the  founder*  Ridge  a/ad  Tittenhanger  are  parti- 
cularly mentioned. 

There  are  monuments  in  the  church  to  the  memory  of  the 
family  of  Blount;  the  following  is  worthy  of  notice: 

'*  Here  lies  the  Lady  Busby,  wife  of  Sir  John  Busby,  of  Ad* 
dington,  Co.  Bucks,  Kfti.  daughter  to  the  Lady  Blount,  by  her 
first  husband,  Sir  William  Manwariug,  who  was  slain  Hi  thede* 
fence  of  Chester  for  the  king ;  ske  died  the  28th  of  December,  1667, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  in  childbed  of  her  secon4 
child,  a  daughter,  which  survives  to  succeed  her  in  thoss  ad* 
roirable  perfections  which  made  her  memory  dear  to  all  who, 
knew  her." 

Colney  House,  in  the  parish  of  Shenley,  was  built 
about  thirty  years  since  by  governor  Bonrchier,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  53,000/. ;  he  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  late  mar- 
grave of  Anspach,  who  having  lived  in  it  three  years,  again 
disposed  of  it  to  the  earl  of  Kingston,  of  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased in  1804  by  the  present  possessor,  George  Ander- 
.son,  Fsq.  The  house  is  a  handsome  regular  structure,  with 
two  fronts,  and  wings.  The  park  is  well  supplied  with 
oaks  and  elms,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  tastefully 
laid  out. 

,  The  neighbouring  seat  of  Po'rteKs,  the  residence  of  the 
marchioness  of  Sligo,  will  be  famous  as  having  been  the 
nrtreat  of  her  ladyship's  father,  the  gallant  admiral  earl 
Howe. 

2  The 
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The  parish  of  Nor* h  Mims  &  adjoining  Co  Ridgfe.  This 
tfa  einheritance  of  die  family  of  Magna ville;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Robert  KnoMes.  it  cam*  by  marriage  to  the  families  of 
Coningsby,  Hyde,  and  Osborne,  duke  of  Leeds.  Oji.  the 
death  of  whom,  in  1719*  the  manor  was  purchased  by 
Henry  Brown,  Esq.  whose  seat  of  North  Mims  Park,  is 
a  very  handsome  structure,  surrounded  by  beautiful  see* 
*ery. 

GoBtom,  in  this  pari&b,  is  so  named  from  the  Gebions, 
its  amient  lonk,  and  was  afterward  the  seat  of  lady' More, 
mother-in-law  of  that  illustrious  character  Sir  Thomas 
Mfcre;  on  whose  execution  ft  was  wrested  from  her  by  the 
tyrant  Henry,  notwithstanding  it  was  her  jointure  from 
her  first  husband.  It  was  settled  on  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  retained  it  till  lier  death,  when  it  reverted  to  the  More 
family ;  and  •  having  passed  through  several  families,  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrooike,  who  dying  a  batchelor, 
his  sisters  inherited  the  manor  in  1760.  It  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  John  Hunter,  Esq.  an  East  India  director ;  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Holmes.  The  gardens  were 
formerly  very  very  much  celebrated. 

$rookmans,  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  lord  Somers; 
it  now  belongs  to  S.  R.  Gaussen,  Esq. 
*  North  Mkos  charch  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  contains 
some  antient  memorials  for  the  Coningsbys,  Botelers,  &c. 
and  a  stately  monument  erected  by  dame  Eliza  Jekyl,  to 
lord  chancellor  Somers. 

We  now  cross  the  roads  from  Barnet,  and  Edgware,  to 
St.  Alban's,  and  arrive  at  Aldenham,  which  stands  near 
the  Watling  Street.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  abbots  of 
St.  Alban's ;  at  the  Dissolution  it  was  conveyed  to  Ralph 
Stepney,  Esq.  whose  son,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  sold 
it  to  Sir  Edward  Gary;  whose  son,  Henry  Cary,  lord  vis* 
count  Falkland,  in  Scotland,  was  made  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
land by  James  I.  Sept.  8, 1 622.  He  was  a  most  accomplished 
gentleman  and  courtier,  and  discharged  his  great  trust  so  well, 
that  none  but  a  few  rebellious  Irish  complained  of  his  usage, 

though 
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though  even  these  were  subdued  by  lenity  and  not  severity. 
His  lordship  died  in  1633.  In  his  time  the  memorable  pro- 
testation was  made  by  the  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  published 
by  Dr.  Downham,  bishop  of  Londonderry,  in  Christcburcb, 
Dublin,  against  popery. 

His  son  Lucius  Cary,  lord  Falkland,  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Granger:  "  The  character  of  lord  Falkland,  by  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  is  the  completest,  if  not  the  finest  drawn 
of  any  in  his  admirable  history.  He  is  represented  as  an 
assemblage  of  almost  every  virtue  and  excellency,  that  can 
dignify  or  adorn  a  man*  His  encomium  is  doubtless  some- 
what exaggerated;  but  there  seems  to  be  much  truth  in 
it,  with  respect  to  the  private  part  of  his  life,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  near  aud  repeated  views." 

The  church  contains  monuments  for  the  above  great 
men,  and  several  antient  tombs.  Among  some  of  the  quaint 
poetry  we  select  the  following,  on  the  tomb  of  John  Ro- 
binson, only  son  of  John  Robinson,  who  died  May  3,  1614* 
aged  twenty-four. 

On~a  label  from  his  mouth : 

"  Sarah  Smith.     Death  parts  the  dearest  lovers  for  a  while, 

And  makes  them  mourn,  who  only  us*d  to 
.    smile. 

ii  I.  R.  I  Sarah  Smith,  whom  thou  didst  love  alone, 

For  thy  dear  lore,  hare  laid  this  marble  stone." 

We  shall  now  skirt  the  county,  and  proceed  to  Elstrke, 
or  Eaclestree,  now  a  small  village,  given  by  king  Offa 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Allan's.  At  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  piece  of  the  waste  over- 
grown with  wood,  which,  is  ^e  the  reason  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Park, 
which  belonged  to  the  monatsery  of  St.  Alban's. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  abbics,  it  came  to  the  crown,  and 
afterward  was  settled  by  an  act  of  parliament  on  Sir  An- 
thony Denny,  by  the  name  of  Parkbury;  in  that  family 
it  continued  till  James  I.  when  it  was  sold  to  Robert  Briscoe, 
of  Aldcuham,  Esq.  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Baptist  Hickes, 
reserving  so  much  of  the  court  baron,  as  lies  within  this ' 

parish, 
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parish,  to  himself  and  his  heirs.  It  ultimate])'  came  by 
purchase  to  the  late  George  Byng,  Esq.  whose  son,  one 
of  the  knights  for  Middlesex,  is  the  present  possessor. 

The  church  here  is  a  rectory,  in  the  presentation  of  the 
crown,  ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Al- 
ton's. Tlie  building  is  near  the  street,  upon  a  great  hill, 
and  contains  a  body,  with  a  small  aisle  divided  from  it,  with 
a  wooden  building;  at  the  west  end  of  which  hang  three 
small  bells. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  any  consequence. 

In  1779,  Miss  Martha  Ray,  "  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
an  ungoverned  passion,"  was  buried  here,  after  having 
been  shot  by  Mr.  James  Hackman,  a  clergyman,  who  was 
executed  at  Tyburn  for  the  offence. 

The  Roman  Sulloniacis  has  been  stated  to  liave  existed 
here;  but  with  more  probability  on  Brockley  Hills,  where 
Camden  has  placed  it. 

Tb£  market  town  of  Barnet,  or  Bergxet,  is  some- 
times called  High  Bernet,  from  its  situation  on  an  hill; 
and  Chipping  Barnet,  from  the  market,  which  Henry  II. 
granted  to  the  abbots  of  St.  Alban's,  to  be  kept  weekly  on 
Monday,  as  it  still  continues,  ft  is  famous  for  buying  and 
selling  cattle,  which  are  brought  hither  in  great  numbers. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  this  place  was  a  large  wood, 
granted  t<3  the  church  of  St.  Alban's,  by  the  name  of  the 
woods  of  Suthaw,  Borham,  and  Huzehege. 

Upon  the  Dissolution,  the.  manor  came  to  the  crown, 
where  it  remained  till  queen  Mary  I.  granted  it  to  Anthony 
Butler,  Esq.  whose  grandson  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Weld,  in 
whose  family  it  continued  for  some  successions,  and  then 
passed  through  divers  hands,  till  it  came  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cooke,  knt.  and  alderman  of  London,  who  alienated  it,  and 
after  passing  to  various  possessors,  it  belongs  to  the  lady  of 
Bceston  Long,  Esq. 

The  church  here  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  East  Barnet. 
The  building  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
contains  three  aisles,  a  small  chapel,  or  vestry  house,  and  a 
tower  with  five  bells.     In  it  are  many  handsome  monuments 

with 
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with  inscriptions,  for  Mr.  Palmer,  who  gave  a  meadow  irt 
Kentish  Town  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  this  place ;  and 
John  Beauchamp,  Esq.  who  founded  the  middle  aisle  in 
the  church* 

James  Ravenseroft,  Esq.  founded  an  almshouse  of  brick $ 
called  Jesus  Hospital,  in  the  street  called  Wood  Street,  in 
High  Barnet,  for  six  poor  widows,  and  gave  houses  and 
lands  in  Shored  itch,  London,  to  the  value  of  almost  40/. 
per  annumy  of  which  10/.  is  to  repair  the  chapel  in  Barnet, 
and  the  rest  for  the  support  of  the  women ;  except  20s.  per 
annum  to  entertain  the  governors,  who  are  appointed  to 
elect  the  women/  and  receive  the  rents. 

In  the  same  street,  a  free  school  of  bri,ck,  was  erected  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  master  and  usher;  she  endowed  it 
with  11.  per  annum;  John  Owen,  alderman  of  London, 
added  8/.  per  annum  more,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  school,  to  be  paid  by  the  Fishmongers  Company 
in  London ;  they  -  appointed  twenty-four  governors,  to 
cbuse  the  master  and  usher,  who  were  to  teach  nine 
children  gratis,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  parish  for  a  crown 
a  quarter. 

At  the  twelve  mile  stone  beyond  the  town,  stands  a  high 
pillar,  erected  as  a  memento  of  the  battle  fought  on  that 
spot,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1471,  between  king  Edward  IV. 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  which  the  eart  was  slain,  with 
many  of  "the  prime  nobility,  and  ten  thousand  men*.  It 
may  be  truly  said,  that  this  victory  placed  Edward  firmly 
on  the  throne,  though  another  battle  was  afterwards  fought 
at  Tewkesbury,  in  which  the  queen  and  her  son  were  taken 
prisoners,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder  of  that 
young  prince  and  bis  father,  (Henry  VI.)     The  queen  was 

*  It  is  dreadful  to  recollect  the  immense  slaughter  which  the  quarrels  of 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  occasioned.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  accounts  it  appears  that  there  were  killed  two  kings,  one  prince, 
ten  dukes,  two  marquisses,  twenty-one  earls,  twenty-seven  lords,  two  vis* 
counts,  one  lord  prior,  one  judge,  many  gentry,  and  eighty-five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men ! 
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jqpared,  and  ended  her  day*  in  France,  being  ransomed  for 
fifty  thousand  crowns  by  Louis  XL  The  inscription  on  the 
pillar  ia  as  follows : 

Here  was 

Fought  the 

Famous  Battle 

Between  Edward 

the  4th.  and  the 

Earl  of  Warwick, 

April  the  14th, 

Anno  1471, 

In  which  the  Earl 

Was  defeated     4 

And  slain. 

Here  the  road  divides,  the  right  band  lo  York,  and  the 
left  to  Liverpool:  hence  to  St.  Alban's,  ten  miles;  fourteea 
to  Hertford,  nine  to  Hatfield,  and  ten  to  Watford.  Thie 
town  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  is  governed  by  a  ma* 
%  gistrate,  high  constable,  and  petty  officers ;  and  a  court* 
leet  is  held  at  Easter.  The  market  is  on  Monday ;  and  the 
fairs  on  July  24  and  25,  for  toys;  September  4,  5,  and  6, 
for  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  cheese  ;  and  October  18  and 
19,  for  English,  Welch,  and  Scotch,  cattle.  This  parish 
has  a  very  large  common  right;  the  town  and  country 
around  is  very  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  is  famous  for  good 
hay,  which  is  sent  to  the  London  markets.  At  Barnet  are 
horse  races  in  September. 

East  Barnet,  a  village  near  Whetstone,  was  formerly 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its  medicinal  spring,  on  £he 
neighbouring  common.  The  mineral  water,  of  a  laxative 
quality,  was  in  much  repute,  and  has  lately  been  inclosed, 
and  a  pump  erected,  at  the  expence  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Herts.  The  spring  has  also 
undergone  examination,  and  the  average  of  its  solid  con- 
tents estimated,  by  evaporation,  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  of 
Hempstead,  who  recommends  the  Highwood  Hill  chaly- 
beate water  and  the  water  of  this  spring  to  be  frequently 
drank  conjointly. 
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Mount  Pleasant,  in  this  parish,  was  the  residence  of 
£lias  Ashmole,  Esq.  the  famous  antiquary;  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Ashurst ;  and  now  of  William  Wroughton,  Esq. 

Within  the  church,  among  many  other  memorials  for  the 
dead,  is  a  monument  for  major-general  Prevost,  who  sig- 
nalized himself  during  the  American  war;  he  died  in  1786. 

Hadley,  is  a  pleasant  village,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, adjoining  to  Barnet,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
gentry.  The  church  is  a  very  antient  edifice,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  highest  ground  of  any  church  in 
England  ;  it  has  a  beacon  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  From 
the  churchyard  and  around  it,  are  fine  prospects  over  En- 
field Chase,  the  river  Thames,  and  the  county  of  Essex. 

Here  are  six  almshouses  with  suitable  allowances. 

There  being  nothing  particular  to  detain  us  at  North  all, 
we  proceed  toCHESTREHUNT,CriESTON,or  Cheshunt, sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  the  chesnut  trees  with  which  it 
formerly  abounded;  this  parish  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Hertfordshire,  twelve  miles  from  London ;  and 
is  bounded  by  the  parish  of  Enfield,  the  same  line  dividing 
the  counties  and  the  parishes;  Northall,  Hatfield,  Wormley, 
Waltham  Holy-cross*,  Holyfield,  and  itfazing. 

Domesday  Book  records,  that  u  Earl  Alan-  holds  Cestre- 
hunt  in  the  hundred  of  Hertford;  it  is  rated  at  twenty 
hides.  The  arable  is  three  and  thirty  plow-lands,  in  de- 
mesne ten  hides;  there  are  one  and  forty  villaines  with  the 
priest,  and  twelve  bordars,  having  seventeen  plow-lands; 
there  are  ten  merchants  who  pay  ten  shillings  for  rent;  eight 
cottagers  and  six  servants,  and  one  mill  of  ten  shillings  rent; 
for  the  stream  of  water  sixteen  pence;  meadow,  three  and 

*  It  is  divided  from  Waltham  Holy-cross  by  the  river  Lea,  which 
forming  two  channels  at  that  part,  has  given  rise  to  a  litigation  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the.  two  parishes,  that  has  continued  several  centuries; 
each  party  claiming  a  valuable  tract  of  marsh  between  the  streams,  and 
each  asserting  that  to  be  the  original  river,  which  affords  them  the  greatest 
extent  of  territory.  Independent  of  this  undecided  dominion,  which  has 
sometimes  been  attacked,  and  defended  by  the  weapons  of  the  law,  and 
at  others  by  personal  prowess;  the  parish  of  Cheshunt  is  Very  extensive; 
being  estimated  at  thirty  miles/ in  circumference.— £//w^  Campagmqf 
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twenty  plow-lands  to  feed  the  lord's  horses ;  common 'of  pas- 
ture for  the  cattle ;  wood  to  feed  one  thousand  two  hundred 
hogs,  and  the  yearly  rent  of  forty  pence." 

Cheshunt  passed  throogh  a  long  succession  of  the  same 
family;  till  at  length  reverting  to  the  crown,  Edward  HI. 
granted  it,  together  with  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  to 
John  of  Gaunt ;  who  resigned  it  when  he  assumed  the  title 
pf  king  x>F  Castile.  It  was  given  by  Henry  IV.  to  Ralph 
Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland ;  but  be  dying  without  issue, 
Cheshunt  reverted  to  the  crown.  Henry  VIII,  granted  it, 
with  all  its  ample  privileges,  to  his  natural  son  Henry  Fitz- 
roy,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset.  This  duke  likewise 
leaving  no  heir,  Edward  VI.  bestowed  it  on  Sir  John  Gates, 
who  being  convicted  of  high  treason  in  the  first  year  of# 
queen  Mary ;  she  by  letters  patent  dated  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  Sir 
John  Hudlestone,  knight,  who  conveyed  it  to  John  Cock, 
and  Anne  his  wife,  and  their  heirs  for  ever;  in  which  family 
it  remained  till  it  came  by  marriage  to  Sir  Richard  Lucy, 
and  at  his  death  to  his  daughter  Ursula,  who  married  Sir 
Joh*  Monson,  knight  and  baronet ;  in  whose  family  it  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1782,  when  it  was  purchased  of  John, 
lord  Monson,  by  the  late  George  Prescott,  Esq.  grandfather 
of  the  present  possessor,  Sir  G.  W.  Prescott,  bart. 

The  manor  of  Cheshunt,  is  divided  into  several  subor- 
dinate manors ;  that  of  St.  Andrew  le  Mot  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
resided  on  it  in  Cheshunt  House.  This  is  a  plain  brick 
edifice,  almost  wholly  rebuilt  since  the  time  of  the  car* 
dinal,  but  still  surrounded-  by  a  broad  and  dfeep  mote. 
There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  a  reference  to  that 
ambitious  churchman,  except  a  bad  picture  of  him. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Cheshunt  House  is  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  appears  to  be  stained  with  blood.  The  tra- 
dition is,  an  unfortunate  lady  became  a  victim  to' the  car- 
1  dinalfs  jealousy ;  and  that  he  dispatched  her  with  his  own 
hand.  After  having  heard  the  story,  and  seen  the  stains  on 
the  door,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  connecting  the  idea  of  a 
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person's having  feUen asatriflce,  ait  the  naomfcnt «tf  stragg- 
ling to  escape  from  the  apartment.  * 

On  the  decease  of  Wolsey,  the  king  granted  the  manor 
to  Sir  Thomas  Denny,  from  whose  family  it  passed  to  that 
of  Dacre,  till  it  was  sold  to  James,  earl  of  Salisbury :  hit 
son  dying  in  1694,  it  was  again  disposed  of,  when  Sir  John 
Shaw,  of  Kent,  became  the  purchaser. 
•  Chesbnnt  nunnery,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  high  road, 
i*  the  property,  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Blackwood,  widow 
pf  the  late  colonel  Blackwood,  and  niece  to  the  late  Sir 
Stephen  Theodore  Janssen,  whose  brother  formerly  resided 
here*  It  wa»  originally  possessed  by  the  canons  of  Cathale, 
but  was  bestowed  by  Henry  III.  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
Of  his  reign,  on  the  nuns  of  Cfaeshant ;  who  were  instituted 
before  the  year  1 183  *♦ 

.  A  very  qmall  part  of  the  nunnery  remains,  and  that  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  built  not  long  before  the  Dissolution ;  the 
inside  of  it  has  been  modernized,  and  is  now  used  as  a 

*  They  were  of  the  Benedictine  order,  or  Black  Nuns,  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  religious  order*  in  this  country ;  and  were  denominated 
Black  Nuns  from  their  habit,  a  black  robe  with  a  scapulary  of  the  same, 
and  under,  that  a  tunic  of  white  or  undyed  wool.  When  they  went  to  the 
choir,  they  had  over  all  a  black  cowl  like  that  of  the  monks.  The  din 
cipline  of  the  order  was  extremely  strict ;  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to, 
exempt  them  from  the  scandal  which  was  thrown  on  all  institutions  of  this 
nature  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who  was  delighted  when  an  opportu- 
lUty  offered  of  exposing  them  to  ridicule.  Sir  Henry  Colt,  of  Neither- 
hall,  in  Kssex,  who  often  amused  the  king  this  way,  took  his  leave  one 
evening,  promising  to  wait  on  him  early  the  next  morning.  He  went 
immediately  to  Wakham  Abbey,  the  monks  of  which  he  had  been  in- 
formed would  return  in  the  night  from  Cheshunt  nunnery,  where  they 
were  accustomed  frequently  to  pass  their  evenings ;  and  fixing  some  toils, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  deer,  at  each  end  of  a  bridge  over  which  he 
knew  they  must  pass;  he  waited  in  silence  for  the  surprizal  of  his  game. 
The  mania  arrived  at  the  time  they  were  expected,  when  Sir  Henry  and 
his  followers  making  a  noise  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  them,  they  put 
out  their  lights,  and  hastened  over  the  bridge  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but 
the  sportsmen  drawing  their  nets,  .secured  them  all  in  a  cluster.  Sir 
Henry  presented  them  next  morning  to  the  king,  who  encreased  their 
mortification  by  remarking,  that  he  had  often  seen  sweeter,  but  ncv£f 
litter  veniseD.— £fliV*  Campcgna. 
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fckcben:  the  other  parts  of  the  house  have  bean  baik  at 
different  periods,  but  the  apartments  are  modern,  and  exu 
tremely  neat  and  elegant.  They  contain  an  admirable  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools, 
amongst  which  is  a  remarkable  one,  by  three  different 
masters;  the  buildings,  by  Viviani;  the  figures,  by  Jeaa 
Miel;  and  the  back  ground,  and  distance,  by  Claude  da 
Lorraine.  The  floor  of  the  drawing-room  is  covered  witlj 
a  very  large  and  beautiful  carpet,  which  evinces  the  elegant 
taste,  as  well  as  the  extreme  assiduity  of  Mrs.  Blackwood, 
who  -has  the  merit  of  the  performance.  The  grounds  are 
disposed  with  taste  and  judgment;  the  river  Lea  forms  a 
canal  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  a  beautiful  vista  is  ter- 
minated by  a  view  of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  the  woody  hills 
of  Essex  as  a  back  ground.  In  short,  the  whole  jeema 
formed  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  art,  to  compose  the  mind 
to  calm  serenity;  and  if  any  thing  could  have  rendered 
these  solitary  institutions  comfortable,  it  must  have  been 
such  a  situation  as  Chcshnnt  nunnery. 

Appendant  to  the  lordship  of  Cheshunt  is  the  manor  06 
Theobald's,  Tongs,  Theobalds,  or  Tibaulds,  which  name  ifc 
took  doubtless  from  some  person  so  called,  who  was,  lord 
of  it ;  but .  the  magnificent  house,  which  was  once  on  it, 
was  built  by  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  then  lord  trea. 
surer'  of  England,  of  which  Mr.  Camden  gives  this  cha- 
racter: "  A  place,  than  which,  as  to  the  fabrick,  nothing 
$an  be  more  neat ;  and  as  to  the  gardens,  walks,  and  wil- 
dernesses about  it,  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant."  Qfteeit 
Elizabeth  paid  many  visits  to  her  prime  minister  at  Theo- 
balds; each  of  these  visits  cost  the  lord  treasurer  from  2000/. 
to  3000/.  In  1593,  her  majesty's  visit  was  prolonged  to 
nine  days,  at  other  times  three  weeks,  or  a  month.  The. 
usual  expence  of  lord  Burleigh  at  this  place,  was  &0/v 
weekly  ;  his  stables  cost  him  666/.  13*.  4d,per  annum ;  the 
sum  of  10/.  per  week  was  appropriated  to  set  the  poor  to 
work  in  his  garden ;  and  20s.  per  week  was  distributed  by 
the  vicar  of  Cheshunt,  as  his  almoner. 
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At  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
the  manor  of  Theobalds,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  lord 
treasurer's  son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  who, 
judging  it  prudent  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
conciliating  the  favour  of  his  new  sovereign,  gave  him  a 
splendid  reception  at  Theobald's,  as  he  was  on  his  journey 
from  Scotland  towards  London. 

On  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire,  the  king  was  received 
by . Sir  Edward  Denny,  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  attended 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen,  well  mounted  and 
dressed  in  blue  livefy  coats,  with  white  doublets,  hatsr-and 
feathers.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1603,  his  majesty  came  to 
Theobald's;  where  he  was  met  by  the  lords  of  the  late 
queen's  privy  council ;  who  kneeling,  did  homage  to  him ; 
and  on  the  day  following  he  added  to  the  council  several 
Scotch  noblemen  who  were  in  his  retinue.    James  remained 

1  here  four  days,  and  was  most  magnificently  entertained :  in 
return,  he  created  twenty-eight  knights  before  his  departure. 
The  king  was  so  delighted  with  this  place,  and  its  conve~ 

-  nient  situation  for  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting,  that 
be  gave  in  exchange  for  it  the  more  valuable  manor  of  Hat- 
field; enclosed  Theobalds  with  a  wall  often  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  made  it  his  almost  constant  place  of  re* 

sidence  *• 

Jarnea 

•  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  here  secluded  himself,  that 
he  might  indulge  the  spleen  and  ill-humour  with  which  jie  was  affected, 
by  his  disappointment  of  the  intended  marriage  of  his  son  prince  Charles, 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  In  one  of  these  melancholy  reveries,  he  bap* 
pencd  to  call  for  some  papers  relating  to  that  treaty;  which  not  being  im- 
mediately found,  he  endeavoured  to  recollect  to  whom  he  had  delivered 
them :  and  fixed  on  one  of  his  attendants  of  the  name  of  Gib,  whom  he 
reviled  for  his  negligence.  Gib,  in  a  posture  of  suppliance,  deprecated 
his  fury,  and  kneeling  at  hrfi  feet,  protested  his  ignorance  respecting  the 
papers;  asserting  that  he  never  received  them;  and  even  offered  his  life 
to  atone  for  his  fault,  if  he  should  be  found  guilty:  but  the  king  insen- 
sible, through  rage,  to  the  equity  of  his  servant's  humble  solicitation,  kicked 
the  suppliant  as  he  passed  him.  Gib  instantly  arose,  and  with  becoming 
fortitude  said :  "  Sir,  I  have  served  you  from  my  youth,  and  you  never 
/bund  me  unfaithful;  I  have  not  deserved  this  from  you,  nor  can  I  live 

longer 
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James  died  at  Theobalds  on  the  27th  of  Match,  1625; 
And  his  son  and  successor,  Charles,  was  first  proclaimed  at 
the  gate  of  this  palace  on  the  same  day,  and  attended  his 
father's  corpse  to  town  on  the  23d  of  the  following  month. 

Theobalds  continued  a  royal  residence  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War;  and  to  this  place  Charles  retired 
when  he  found  himself  no  longer  safe  at  Westminster. 
During  the  contest  the  palace  was  defaced  and  partly  demo- 
lished; and  the  manor  appears,  by  the  records  of  the 
court,  to  have  been  parcelled  out  among  the  officers  of  the 
parliamentary  army.  After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II. 
bestowed  the  manors  of  Theobalds,  Cross-brook,  and  Cui- 

longer  \rith  you  under  this  disgrace.  Fare  you  •well,  Sir,  I  will  never  see 
your  face  more;"  and  immediately  quitting  the  king,  be  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  towards  London.  The  news  of  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence soon  circulating  through  the  palace,  and  every  one  being  eager  to 
enquire,  or  to  assign  the  cause,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Endimion 
Porter,  another  of  the  attendants ;  to  whom  the  king  had  delivered  the 
papers.  Porter  produced  them  before  his  majesty,  who,  conscious  of  the 
injustice  of  his  conduct,  immediately  enquired  for  Gib,  and  was  told  lie 
had  set  out  for  London.  The  king  dispatched  a  messenger  after  him,  pro- 
testing, that  he. would  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  till  Gib  returned. 
The  messenger  came  up  with  him  before  he  reached  London,  and  re- 
lating the  circumstance  of  the  king's  grief  and  repentance ;  Gib  con- 
sented to  go  back  to  Theobalds.  As  he  entered  the  apartrtfent  where  the 
king  was  anxiously  waiting  for  him,  his  majesty  kneeled  down,  and  ear- 
nestly solicited  forgiveness ;  declaring  he  would  not  rise  till  Gib  vouch- 
safed to  pardon  him ;  and  although  this  was  for  a  time  modestly  declined, 
the  king  persisted  so  strenuously,  that  the  subject  .was  at  last  obliged  to 
assume  the  prerogative  of  a  monarch,  and  declare  the  offence  consigned 
to  oblivion. 

Bishop  Burnet  relates,  that  king  James,  before  his  death,  being  weary 
of  the  abject  submission,  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  which  he  lived ; 
determined  to  set  himself  free,  by  introducing  the  former  favourite,  So- 
merset, in  his  room.  For  this  purpose,  with  the  usual  caution  and  timi- 
dity that  marked  his  character  in  affairs  of  importance,  he  met  the  latter 
in  the  night,  by  appointment,  in  the  gardens  of  Theobalds:  two  pages  of 
the  bedchamber  only  were  present:  but  as  the  king  died  soon  after,  So- 
merset imagined  they  were  betrayed,  and  imputed  his  death  to  the  con- 
trivance of  Buckingham ;  a  suspicion  not~unlikely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of 
a  person  who  had  himself  been  guilty  of  a  similar  crime.         •  % 

&  lings, 
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lings,  With  all  their  material  rights,  without  thi  waHi  of 
Theobald's  Park,  on  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle-: 
«*nd  William  III.  made  a  subsequent  grant  of  all  within  the 
walls  to  Bentinck  duke  of  Portland. 

Theobalds  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  George  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  whose  grandfather  purchased  it  of  the  dukte 
of  Portland  in  1763.  The  remains  of  the  palace  were 
pulled  clown  in  1766.  It  stood  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
what  is  now  Theobald's  Square.  Part  of  it,  called  thfe 
King's  or  Queen's  Stable,  in  Carbuncle  Street,  was  used  as 
the  parish  workhouse.  During  the  Usurpation,  the  manor 
of  Theobalds  and  it's  demesnes  underwent  a  survey  *,  which 
was  carried  into  effect,  with  a  precision  very  remarkable 
.for  such  unsettled  and  turbulent  times. 

The  estate  called  Theobald's  Park,  is  one  of  the  most 
compact  for  its  magnitude,  of  any  within  the  same  dis- 
tance from  London :  it  contains  two  thousand  seven  hun* 
'dred  acres,  which  lie  together,  and  through  which  there 
is  no  right  of  carriage  way  to  any  but  the  owper.  Tlie 
late  George  Prescott,  Esq.  erected  the  present  handsome 
trick  edifice,  on  a  plan  nearly  similar  to  the  queen's  par 
•lace  in  St.  James's  Park:  and  a  considerable  improvement 
and  addition  to  the  ground  has  lately  been  made,  by  aW 
tering  the  course  of  the  road,  which  formerly  passed  close 
to  the  house. 

Four  annual  courts  were  formerly  held  for  the  manor  of 
Cheshunt,but  the  present  steward  holds  only  two.  This  court 
possesses  the  right  of  inquest  respecting  weights  and  measures. 

*  When  the  survey  was  taken  ki  1G50,  Theobalds  Park  contained  from 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-four  acres,  which,*  with  several  lodges,  was  valued  at  15451. 15s.  4d> 
The  deer  were  valued  at  10001. ;  the  rabbits  at  151.;  the  timber  at 
72591.  Us.  2d.  exclusive  of  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  trees 
marked  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  aud  others  already  cut  down  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  materials  of  the  bams  and  wall  were  valued  at  15701.  l#s.  3d* 
—LysoHfs  Environs.  Mr.  Lysons  adds  the  following  note  respecting  the 
timber:  "  Out  of  this  number  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
seven  were  afterwards  deducted,  and  valued  at  1289).  8s.  (3d. ;  four  thour 
sand  three  hundred  and  sixty  only  being  reserved  for  the  navy.t 
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In  the  year  1680  Richard,  the  eldest  son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, came  to  reside  at  Cheshunt  as  a  private  gentleman :  a 
character  which  he  supported  with  great  respectability. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Clark,  to  avoid  the  odium  which 
attended  the  unsuccessful  party.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  unmolested,  and  free  from  those  cares 
and  vicissitudes  wit|i  which  the  situation  he  was  placed  in  by 
his  father's  death,  was  surrounded.  He  enjoyed  an  un-  , 
common  share  of  health,  and  activity,  beyond  the  ad* 
vanced  age  of  eighty-five,  at  which  period  he  died  on,  the 
12th  of  July,  in  the  year  1712,  at  a  house  nearly  adjoining 
the  vicarage. 

There  are  no  descendants  now  remaining  in  this  parish, 
of  the  family  of  Denny,  which  flourished  long  in  the  county 
of  Herts,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  several  of^  our 
sovereigns. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Roman  remains  in  this  parish  is 
much  disputed ;  some  asserting  that  the  vallum  and  fosse  in 
Kilsmore  field,  on  which  Salmon  has  displayed  much  learned 
investigation,  are  nothing  more  than  a  cut  originally  in- 
tended for  the  New  River,  but  hid  aside  as  less  commo- 
dious than  the  present  channel ;  and  that  the  situation  of  a 
Druidical  temple,  with  ascending  paths  corresponding  to 
the  four  cardinal  ppints,  is  a  hillock  on  which  formerly 
stood  a  windmill. 

.  With  more  appearance  of  truth  is  the  supposition,  that 
the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  from  that  of  the 
East  Saxons,  passed  through  Theobald's  Park ;  for  there  js 
a  custom  in  this  manor,  that  the  elder  brother  inherits  above 
the  bank,  and  the  younger  below  it  in  the  same  field,  which 
could  not  have  been  introduced,  says  the  last  mentioned 
author,  but  by  different  laws  of  a  different  government *. 

*  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  has  attempted  an  account 
of  this  custom  of  Borough  English.  He  conjectures  that  it  took  place, 
where  the  ungodly  practice  prevailed,  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  having, 
by  royal  grant,  a  right  to  his  tenant's  bride  the  first  night  she  was  mar- 
ried.  From  thence  he  supposes  came  the  custom  of  settling  the.  lands  on 
the  youngest  son,  because  the  eldest  might,  with  good  reason,  be  sup- 
posed  not  to  be  his  own,  but  his  lord's. 
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This  custom  extends  across  the;  whole  parish,  but  relates 
only  to  the  descent  of  copyholds,  when  thfe  possessor  diei 
intestate/  Cheshunt  possesses  the  right  of  an  annual  fair,  and 
weekly  market;  but  the  Forfncf  is  Very  faintly,  supported; 
and  the  latter  totally  discontinued. 

The  church  is  a  spacious  Gothic  building,  consisting  of 
a  centre  and  two  aisles,  with  a  chancel ;  built  in  the  reign 
ofr  Henry  Vl.by  Nicholas  Dixon;  tb«£  tower is  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  ihi  reigri  of  Mary.  It  is  furnished  With  art 
organ.  The  church  having  within  £hese  few  years  been  very 
completely  repaired,  is  now  extremely  handsotoe  dtid  com- 
modious. 

Among  the  donations  the  following  is  fcitracted: 

1667,  Robert  Dewhurst,  Esq.  built  the  free  school,  and  gave 
it  with  the  enclosed  land  adjoining  foi1  ever,  for  th$  benefit  of  the 
poor  childretr  of  this  parish,  to  be  taught  to  read  and  cast  ac 
cofhpts.  He  also  settled  by  a  deed  in  rolled,  upon  twelve  trustees, 
certain  lands  in  the  parishes  of  jCiavering,  Arkcsden,  and  Lang- 
ley,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  value  801.  per  annum,  for  {he  fol- 
lowing purposes,  viz.  The  schoolmaster  to  live  in  the  said  school- 
house  rent  free,  and  to  be  paid  261.  per  annum  for  Instructing 
{he  boys,  six  of  which  boys,  the  poorest  and  aptest  scholars,  to 
te  placed  out  apprentices  yearly,  and  twenty  nobles  to  be  given 
With  eath,  tiz.  51.  to  bind  them,  and  five  Cobles  for  apparel,'  and 
to  pay  the  expence  of  binding  them,  and  40s.  to  be  spent  an-: 
finally  on  a  dinner  in  Yf  hitsun  week,  at  the  election  of  scholars 
to  be  bound  ont  apprenticed ;  and  also  sixpence  per  week  each  to- 
the  ten  poor  widows  in  the  almshouses  at  Turner's  Hill,  to  be  laid 
dttt  in  Wheaten  bread,  and  five  chaldron  of  coals  yearly,  to  be 
equally  distributed  between  them. 

1780.  Mrs.  Sarah  Gwylt  gave  9001.  Three  per  Cent,  conso- 
lidated, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the  almshouse,  in  tijist  to. 
George  Prescott,  Francis  Morland,  and  John  Dclamare,  Esqrs. 

The  church  and  churchyard  abound  with  memorials  of  the 
deceased,  some  of  which  are  very  superb.  Among  others, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  handsome  monument,  with 
the  following  inscription : 

Henry  Atkins  Dr.  in  Physick,  Physician  in  Ordinary  for  the 

space' 
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space  of  32  year*  to  King  James  and  Kiqg  Charley,  was  the  Son 
of  Richard  Atkins  .of  Great  Bcrkhamsted  ip  th^s  County  of 
Hertford,  Gent,  and  dyed  Anno  1635.  Aged  77,  apd  lyeth  here 
interred  in  this  Vault,  which  he  caused  to  be  WJMl?  Anno  1623  for 
himself  and  his  only  Wife  Mary,  whom  he  then  buried  here, 
aged  56,  who  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Pigot  of  Doderish  Hall 
in  the  county  of  Backs  Esqr;  They  had  issue  only  one  Son,  Sir 
Henry  Atkins  Kt.  who  dwelling  at  Clapham  in  the  County  of 
Surry,  died  Anno  1638.  Aged  44,  and  lyes  here  Buried  by  his 
own  Appointment 

On  the  apposite  side: 

This  Tomb  in  the  Year  1543,  was  Erected  to  the  Memory  of 
Robert  Dacres,    of   Chcshunt  in  this   County  Esqr  and  Privy 
Co  uo  eel  lor  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  for  his  Wife  Elizabeth, 
whose  Bodies  lye  both  here  Interred,  and  since  hath  been  the   * 
Burial  place  of  his  Son  George  Dacres,  Esq;  who  died  1580,  and 
of  his  Wife  Elizabeth ;  as  also  of  Sir  Thomas  Dacres  Kt.  Son  of 
the  said  George,   who  died  1615,  and  of  Katherine  his  first 
Wife,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  Daughter,  and  of  Dorothy  his 
Second  Wife,  who  bear  him  Thirteen  Children,  whose  Son  and 
Heir,  Sir  Thomas  Dacres,  Kt.-now  LWing,  hath  at  his  Charge.  ' 
this  Year,  1611,  Repaired  this  Monument,  intending  it  in  due' 
time,  a  Resting  place  for  himself,  his  Lady  Martha,  and  their 
Posterity. 

Dormio  nunc  Liber  qui  yixi  in  carcere  carnis, . 
Carnis  libertas  non  nisi  morte  ?enit. 

Robertas.  Dacres.  1543. 

There  are  two  Qjthjsr  memorials  for  the  dead  worthy  of 
preservation;  one  of  whic^,  in  La^in  hexameters,  records 
t^t  Nicholas  Dixon,  rector  of  Cheshuot,  caused  the  parish 
church  to  be  rebuilt;  and  that  be  was  clerk  of  the  pipe 
office,  under  treasurer,  and  at  last  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
wb'ile  he  held  this  rectory,  which  was  thirty  years. 

T be  second,  Qgainst  the  south  wall,  in  memory  of  Thom4s 
Pickard,  citizen  of  London,  who  tfied  suddenly,  .fan.  29, 
1 1 1 9,  has  the  following  lines : 

A  soul  pigpu'd  needs  no  delays, 
The  summons  come,  thp.sajoA  ebgys. 

T  *  Swift 
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Swift  was  his  flight,  and  short  the  road, 
He  clos'd  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  God. 
The  flesh  rests  here  till  Jesus  come, 
To,  claim  the  treasure  from  the  tomb* 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

In  Cheshunt  are  two  dissenting  meeting  houses,  Presby- 
terian and  Ineependent ;  a  third  is  used  occasionally  by  the 
people  called  Quakers. 

Waltham  Cross,  is  a  hamlet  of  Cheshunt  parish,  and 
contains  about  an  hundred  houses.  It  is  distant  about  eleven 
miles  from  London,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  antient 
cross  standing  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  roads  to  Ware  and 
Waltham  Abbey.  This  cross  was  erected  by  Edward  I.  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  queen  Eleanor,  -this  being  one  of  the 
stages  at  which  the  corpse  stopped  in  its  progress  towards 
Westminster. 

Lord  Orford  supposes  it  to  have  been  designed  by  Pietro 
Cavalliui,  an  eminent  artist  in  Mosaic  work,  and  a  Roman 
sculptor  of  superior  genius ;  the  architect  also  of  the  shrine 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

This 'curious  remnant  of  antiquity  is  in  a  very  delapidated 
state.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  twice  interested 
themselves  in  its  preservation.  In  1721,  they  were  at  the 
expence  of  fixing  posts  round  it,  to  protect  it  from  injury 
by  carriages;  and  in  1757,  at  their  request,  Dr.  Stukely 
applied  to  lord  Monson,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cheshunt, 
who  surrounded  the  base  with  brick  work.  Preparations 
were  made  in  the  year  1795,  for  taking  down  this  cross,  in 
order  to  remove  it  into  the  grounds  of  Sir  George  Prescott, 
lord  of  the  manor,  for  its  better  preservation ;  but,  after 
removing  the  upper  tier  of  stone,  finding  it  too  hazardous 
an  undertaking,  on  account  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  or* 
namental  parts,  and  the  cenient  being  stronger  than  the 
stone,  the  scaffold  was  removed;  and  proper  measures  were 
taken  to  repair  this  antient  memorial  of  conjugal  affection. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  thus  described  it  in 
their  "  Vetusta  Monument*:"   • 

"  The 
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u  The  cross  is  hexagon ;  each  side  of  the  lower  story  di- 
vided into  two  compartments,  charged  with  the  arms  of 
England,  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Ponthieu,  in  shields  pendant 
each  from  different  foliage.  Over  these  compartments  is  a 
quatrefoil;  and  over  that  in  the  point  of  the  whole,  a  tre- 
foil. The  pediment  of  each  compartment  is  richly  fronted 
with  leaves.  The  spandrils  of  each  pediment  are  carved. 
with  eight-leaved  flowers  in  lozenges,  and  the  panncls  are 
parted  by  purfled  finials  divided  by  two  niches.  The  cor- 
nice over  the  first  story  is  composed  of  various  foliage,  and 
lions1  heads,  surmounted  by  a  battlement  pierced  with 
qnatrefoils.  The  second  story  is  formed  of  twelve  open 
tabernacles,  in  pairs,  but  so  divided,  that  the  dividing  pil- 
lar intersects  the  middle  of  the  statue  behind  it.  These 
tabernacles  terminate  in  ornamented  pediments,  with  a 
bouquet  on  the  top;  and  the  pillars  that  supported  them 
are  also  purfled  in  two  stories.  This  story  also  finishes  with 
a  cornice  and  battlement  like  the  first,  and  supports  a  third 
story  of  solid  masonry,  ornamented  with  single  compart* 
ments  in  relief,  somewhat  resembling  those  below,  and  sup- 
porting the  broken  shaft  of  a  plain  cross.  The  statues  of 
the  queen  are  crowned,  her  left  hand  holding  a  cordon,  <an4 
her  right  a  scepter  or  globe." 

The  society  have  been  at  the  expence  of  two  engraving* 
of  this  fine  relick,  first  by  Vertue,  in  1721  ;  and  another 
by  Basire,  from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  Schnebbelie, 
in  1792. 

The  manor  of  Dacres,  or  Crossbrooks,  in  this  hamlet, 
belonged  to  the  lords  of  Theobalds;  and  at  the  parliamentary 
survey,  the  manerial  rights  were  valued  at  ll.  17s.  4jrf.  and 
the  land  at  20/.  per  annum*,  a  court  baron  is  still  held 
for  it. 

Here  was  also  an  antient  spital,  by  prescription  and  time 
out  of  mind,  for  poor  lame  impotent  people.  It  is  stilt 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  occupied  by  poor  widows; 
it  pays  a  small  quit  rent  to  the  manor  of  Theobalds,  under 
which  it  is  held* 

ESSEX. 
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THE  county  of  Essex  is  bounded  by  Suffolk,  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  and  the  Thames. 
Its  shape  is  an  irregular  quadrangle.  The  sea  coast  of  Es- 
sex is  very  irregular,  in  consequence  of  creeks  and  inlets. 
The  greatest  extent  of  this  county,  from  east  to  west,  i$ 
about  sixty  miles ;  from  north  to  south  about  fifty;  withiti 
which  are  reckoned  one  milJlioe  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres. 

The  Thames  has  all  the  lower  part  of  its  course  between 
this  county  and  Kent;  and  on  account  of  its  high  tides^ 
strong  embankments  are  required  to  protect  the  low  grounds 
of  Essex,  by  which  it  is  bordered. 

The  Sf  our  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  Suffolk  border. 
*llie  Stort,  a  small  stream  rising  near  Clavering,  makes 
part  of  the  western  boundary,  from  Harley  End,  in  Farn- 
fern,  toRoydon,  where  it  mixes  with  the  Lea.  The  Lea, 
after  receiving  the  Stort,  forms  the  rest  of  the  south-western 
boundary  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  below  Stratford. 
The  Rodon  river,  near  Little  Easton,  flows  southward  by 
Cheping  Ongar,  Great  Ilford,  and  Barking,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Thames.  The  source  of  the  Crouch  is  near 
Billericay,  and  runniug  directly  east,  falls  into  the  sea 
between  Foulness  island  and  Burnbam  marshes.  The 
Chelmer,  springs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  TJja^ed, 
runs  south-eastward  to  Dunraow,  through  the  centre  of  the 
county,  to  Chelmsford,  where,  receiving  a  stream  called 
the  Cam,  it  returns  eastward,  and  meets  the  Pant  a  little 
above  Maldon.  The  Pant,  or  Blackwater,  proceeds  from 
Tbaxted,  south-eastwards  to  Braintree  and  Coggleshall ; 
then  winding  south  by  Witham,  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Chelmer,  passes  Maldon,  and  empties  itself  by, a  broad 
estuary  into  the  sea.  The  Coln  flows  to  the  sea  by  the 
eastern  side  of  Mersey  island,  the  western  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pant.  Essex  composes  part 
of  the  eastern  side  of  England,  the  largest  space  of  level 

ground ' 
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ground  in  thfe  whole  island.  The  surface  of  Essex,  how- 
ever, is  agreeably  diversified  with  gentle  hills  and  dales. 
Thfe  highest  of  these  bills  are  at  Danbury,  near  Chelms- 
ford ;  and  the  next  in  height  is  the  range  from  Laingdon  to 
lJurntwood  and  South  Weald.  In  general,  however,  the 
county  rises  towards  the  north-west,  in  which  quarter  most 
of  the  rivers  spiring.  The  most  level  tracts  are  those  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  hundreds.  The  sea  coast  is  broken 
into  intets,  deeply  cut  in  by  the  violence  of  that  element. 
Eitensfte  s4k  marshes  border  a  gfeat  part  of  the  coast.  The 
tanks'  of  the  Thames*  are  likewise  generally  low  And  marshy  j 
and  2L  tract  of  moist  meadow  latnd  accompanies  the  course 
6f  the  Lea,  ?:m1  *St  other  rivers. 

A  considerable  ^ari  of  the  south-western  angle  of  £sser 
is  over-ran  by  Epping  Forest  and  its  several  branches,  much 
of  which  is  still  in  a  vtiid  uncultivated  state,  representing 
thfc  original  appearance  of  &  great  portion  of  this  cpunty. 

The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  tract  as  Essex,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  extremely  various.  It  has,  indeed,  all  the  di- 
versities from  the  stiflfest  clay  to  the  tenderest  loam,  and 
even  light  gravel. 

Essex  proverbially  lies  under  the  imputation  of  a  bad 
climate ;  yet  the  upland  parts  of  it,  which  constitute  by 
ihuch  the  greater  share,  seem  no  more  to  deserve  this  cha- 
racter than  similar  situations  in  other  counties.  The  east 
coast,  4nd  especially  the  south-eastern  parts,  commonly 
called  "  the  Hundreds,"  from  their  low  and  marshy  si  tua- 
tion,  and  exposure  to  the  east  winds  and  sea  fogs,  have 
given  grounds  to  the  charge  of  being  peculiarly  bb« 
ribxfcrus  in  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  and  their  conse- 
quences; and  though  much  has  been  done  by  clearing, 
draining,  and  cultivating,  to  correct  the  badness  of  the 
air,  they  are  still  by  no  means  eligible  places  for  health  or 
pleasure.  The  water  is  perhaps  more  incurably  bad  than 
the  air ;  and  in  dry  seasons  it  is  absolutely  deficient,  so  as  td 
Occasion  much  inconvenience  in  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

Near  London,  especially  among  the  meadow  and  marshei 
of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  much  hay  is  made  for  the  markets 

of 
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of  the.  metropolis.  About  Epping  and  Ongar,  and  on  the 
coarse  of  the  .Rowing,  the  land  is  chiefly  devotee}  to  the 
dairy,  the  great  supply  to  London  of  the  finest  fresh  butter 
being  from  this  quarter ;  where  also  much  pork  is  fed  from 
the.  refusp  of  the  dairies,  and  numbers  of  calves  are  suckled. 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  very  largely  near  llfordr  for  tjie  sup- 
ply of  London.  The  general  agriculture  of  the  county, 
however,  is  turned  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  other 
objects  of  tillage,  every  species  of  which  is  grown  in  great 
perfection  and  abundance  by  the  spirited  and  intelligent 
farmers  with  whom  Essex  abounds ;  and  it  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  richest  of  the  forming  counties.  Hops  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford.  Turnips  and 
carrots  are  common  on  the  lighter  lands;  in  short,  there  is 
scarcely  any  object  of  a  spirited  agriculture  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Essex.  Its  im- 
provements have  been  greatly  promoted  by  its  inclosures. 
The  wood  lands  are  extensive,  but  they  are  not  productive 
•f  •  valuable  timber. 

.  The  $tock _  of  cattle  and  sheep  kept  in  Essex,  form  an 
intermixture  of  breeds  from  various  parts.  There  are  few 
breeding  flocks  of  sheep  in  Essex.  Agricultural  work  is 
done  by.  horses  j  at  a  great  ex  pence.  Large  herds  of  deer 
run  wild  in  Epping  Forest  and  its  branches,  and  Hainault 
Forest;  but  the  quantity  of  .waste  land,  including  the  fo- 
rests, is  not  estimated  at  more  than  fifteen  thousand  acres. 

The  landed  property  in  this  county  is  much  divided ;  the 
land  is  mostly  cultivated  by  a  respectable  tenantry,  whose 
farms  are  of  moderate  size. 

The  natural  productions  of  Essex  consist  of  such  fish  as  are 
produced  on  the  coast,  and  more  particularly  oysters;  there 
are  aJso  several  decoys  for  wild  fowl  along  the  coast.  Stone 
and  minerals  are  scarce  in  Essex  ;  mmeral  waters,  however, 
have  been  discovered,  but  none  have  retained  their  reputation 
except  that  at  Tilbury,  which  appears  to  be  impregnated 
with  earthy  and  muriatic  salts;  pyrites  are  sometimes  met 
with.  This  county  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  any 
peculiar  branch  of  manufacture,  till  the  persecutions,  civil 

and 
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And  religious,  carried  on  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the 
duke  of  Alva,  drove  into  this  country  a  number  of  artjzans 
and  workmen,  a  body  of  whom  settled  at  Colchester,  whertf 
they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  baize.  The  towns  of 
Booking,  Brain  tree,  and  Coggleshall,  participated  with 
Colchester  in  this  manufacture;  and  it  still  continues  to 
employ  a  good  many  hands  in  these  places,  though  it  is 
tiow  on  the  decline.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  gives  employment  to  a  number  of  people  in  the 
various  works  carried  on  about  Stratford.  In  other  respects 
£ssex  is  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  its  population ;  and 
the  improved  state  of  cultivation  generally  prevalent  fur- 
nishes a  demand  for  labour  sufficient  to  keep  up»an  ap- 
pearance of  populousftes*  in  the  numerous  towns  and 
villages. 

In  the  times  of  the  Romans,  this  county,  with  Middlesex, 
and  that  part  of  Hertfordshire  now  in  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don, made  Up  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Bri tains,  called 
Trinobantes,  and  by  Ptolomy,  Trinoantes,  who  were, 
when  Caesar  arrived,  esteemed  the  stoutest  people  in  the 
island.  They  were  then  governed  by  Immanuentius,  but 
soon  fell  into  Cassibelaun's  hands,  the  most  worthy  and  po- 
tent of  the  British  kings,  who  being  chosen  by  an  una- 
nimous consent  to  be  their  general  against  the  invading 
Romans,  slew  Immanuentius,  and  expelled  Mandubratius, 
his  son,  and  so  became  the  sole  king  of  the  Trinobantes, 
Mandubratius,  forced  out  of  his  kingdom,  fled  to  Ceesar 
then  in  Gaul,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection;  and 
returning  with  him  into  Britain,  Caesar,  at  the  request  of 
the  Trinobantes,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  desire 
that  Mandubratius  might  be  his  deputy-governor,  and  de- 
clare their  submission  to  the  Romans,  restored  him  to  his 
kingdom,  and  having  taken  forty  hostages  of  them  as 
pledges  of  their  future  subjection,  returned  to  Home.  After 
this,  Britain  enjoyed  peace  for  some  time,  the  Romans 
being  taken  up  with  their  civil  dissensions  at  home;  and 
Mandubratius  dying,  Cunobeline  obtained  the  government 
Of  these  regions.     He  was  the  son  of  Lud,  and  having  had 
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his  education  at  Rome,  kept  the  Britains,  by  his  interest, 
in  peace,  and  paying  their  tribute,  they  enjoyed  their  own 
laws.  He  was  the  first  that  stamped  the  British  coins  after 
the  Roman  manner. 

Cnnobeline  being  offended  with  his  eldest  son  Adminius, 
banished  him,  on  which  the  prince,  with  a  small  train,  fled 
to  Rome,  and  submitted  himself  and  his  father's  kingdom  to 
the 'emperor  Caligula,  who  immediately  represented  it  to 
the  senate  by  his  letters,  which  he  commanded  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  temple  of  Mars,  as  if  the  whole  isle  had 
submitted  to  him. 

After  the  death  of  Cunobeline,  Caratacus  or  Catacrat&s 
was  reg/ulus  over  the  Trinobantes,  who,  weary  of  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  with-beld  their  tribute,  and  grew 
uneasy,  that  such  as  were  the  betrayers  of  their  liberties 
and  countries  were  cherished  by  the  Romans.  Aulu&Plau- 
tius  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  reduce  them  and  - 
the  other  refractory  Britains  to  their  obedience,  but  found 
a  noble  resistance  in  Caracatus  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
his  countrymen,  for  which  he  engaged .  the  Roman  legions 
in  several  battles ;  the  Roman  soldiers  however,  proved-vic- 
torious,  and  Caratacus  himself  being  taken  captive,  was 
carried  in  triumph  at  Rome. 

Togodumnus,  third  son  of  Cunobeline,  and  brother  of 
Caracacus,  assumed  the  government  in  his  brother's  ab- 
sence, and  with  equal  boldness  and  courage  prosecuted  .his 
country's  quarrel  against  the  Romans,  then  conducted  by 
Vespasian,-  who  not  discouraged  by  some  losses  in  the  first 
battle,  nor  deterred  by  the  great  danger  of  losing  his  life  in 
a  compleat  victory  in  a  third,  wherein  Togodumnus,  and 
many  of  his  Britains,  were  slain;  which  overthrow,  when 
Claudius  was  certified  of,  he  immediately  went  in  person 
with  greater  forces,  and  in  a  few  months  reduced  ^hem  into 
the  form  of  a  province. 

From  this  time  the  Trinobantes  bad  no  more  wars  till 

Nero's  reign,  when  thay  entered  into  a  combination  with 

the  lceni  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  because  they  had 

abused  Boadicea  their'  queen,    and  her  daughters,  whom 
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Frasutagus,  their  king,  bad  left  to  that  emperor's  pro  tec 
tion*;  but  this  insurrection  was  quickly  suppressed  by  Sue- 
tonius Paulinos,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  Britain*. 

When  the  Romans  had  relinquished  this  island,  and  the 
Britains  finding  themselves  too  weak  for  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  out  of  Germany  for  their 
help,  the  country  of  the  Trinobautes  was  given  to  the 
Saxons  by  Vortigern,  whom  they  bad  taken  prisoner,  for 
his  redemption,  and  upon  the  division  of  the  isle  among  the 
Saxon  generals,  it  came  to  be  the  portion  of  Uffii,  who 
settled  his  kingdom  here. 

The  Saxons  having  settled  themselves,  changed  the  name 
into  6ajr-Seaxa,  or  6ajT-rex-jrcine  * ;  which  the  Normans 
retained  with  very  little  alteration,  calling  it  Exssesa,  or 
Exsessa,  from  whence  by  contraction  it  is  commonly  called 
Essex.  This  was  the  least,  and  consequently  the  weakest 
of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  who  almost  from  their  first  settle- 
•  ment  were  ever  warring  and  encroaching  one  upon  another, 
and  so  was  always  a  feudatory  either  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
or  Mercia,  till  it  was  subdued  by  Egbert,  and  made  a  pro- 
vince to  the  West  Saxon  kings ;  yet  it  bore  up  the  face  of 
a  principality  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  years. 

Essex  was  one  of  the  first  provinces  that  embraced  Chris- 
Canity;  king  Sebeft,  being  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent.  Under  the  Danes  the  inhabitants  of  this  province 
were  more  favoured  by  that  rude  people  than  any  other  in 
England.  They  submitted  at  the  Norman  conquest  to  the 
ruling  powers,  and  continued  loyal  till  the  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler;  to- make  amends  for  which,  no  country  suf- 

*  ««  The  name  of  East-scx-shire  having  been  abbreviated  to  Essex/, 
or  Essex  Jc,  for  schire,  may  support  a  conjecture,  that  what  in  forms  of 
law  i$  read  for  Essex  and  Middlesex,  sci  licit,  should  be  read  shire.  It 
is  allowed  to  be  an  useless  word  as  it  is  now  understood,  and  it  would  be 
a  significant  one  if  it  were  intend*,  d  to  take  in  the  whole  county.  If  we 
read  Oxford  scilicet,  the  meaning  seems  confined  to  the  city  or  uni  ver- 
ity ;  if  we  read  Oxfordshire,  the  whole  county  seems  coJnprehendcd.,,— 
Salmon's  Essex. 
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fered  more  than  this  for  its  Ipyalty,  during  the  unhappy 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Essex  also  was  pne  of  the  first  to  re* 
store  peace  to  the  country  by  the  recal  of  Charles  II.  This 
county,  jointly  with  Hertfordshire,  was  antiently  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  high  sheriff,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
to  Elisabeth ;  since  which  each  county  has  been  governed  by 
its  own  sheriff. 

The  whole  county  of  Essex  i6  at  present  divided  into 
fourteen  hundreds,  five  half  huudreds,  and  one  royal  li- 
berty. The  parishes  are  reckoned  at  four  hundred  and 
three;  the  market  towns  at  twenty  -four;  but  in  some  of 
these  the  markets  are  disused.  The  county  is  legally 
comprehended  within  the  home  circuit;  and  its  county 
town  is  Chelmsford.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  London,  of 
which  it  composes  the  greater  part ;  and  it  is  subdivided 
into  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex,  containing  seven  deanries, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  churches  and  chapels;  of 
Colchester,  five  deanries,  orie  hundred  and  sixty-one  churches 
and  chapels;  of  Middlesex  (part)  three  deanries.  eighty- 
three  churches1  and  chapels;  making  a  total  of  four  hun- 
dred and  nineteen. 

Essex  sends  eight  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the* 
county,  and  two  each  for  Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maiden. 
It  pays  twenty. four  parts  in  five  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the 
land  tax,  and  furnishes  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men  to 
the  militia. 

We  enter  the  county  of  Essex  at  Stratford  Langthorn, 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  London,  in  the  parish  of  West 
Ham.  At  Maryland  Point*,  in  this  hamlet,  is  Stratford 
House,  noted  for  its  extensive  gardens.  The  village  is 
straggling,  but  there  are  several  good  houses,  and  con- 
siderable gardens  attached  to  them.  Stratford  has  recently 
greatly  increased  in  houses  and  inhabitants,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  new  built  hamlets,  on  the  forest  side  of  the  town; 
namely,  Maryland  Point,  and  the  Gravel  Pits;  one  facing 
the  road  to  Woodford  and  Epping,  and  the  other  that  to 

*  So  called  because  built  by  a  merchant  who  had  raised  an  estate  in 
that  colony,  in  North  America, 

Ilford; 
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Bford :  it  is  'also  nearly  joined  to  Bow,  in  spite  of  Hfqrs,, 
^anals,  marshy  grounds,  &c.  * 

.  The  same  increase  of  buildings  may  be  seen  propor- 
tionally in  the  other  villages  adjacent,  especially  on  tbe 
forest  side;  as  at  Low  Layton,  Lay  ton  Stone,  Waltbamstow, 
Woodford,  Wansted,  West  Haw,  Plaistow,  Uptpn,  $p, 
and  this,  mostly  of  handsome  .houses,  chiefly  the  babita* 
tions  of  rich  citizens,  able  to  keep  a  country  as  well  as  town 
hou?es,  or  of  such  as  have  left  off  trade  altogether.  The 
number  of  carriages  which  are  kept  in  the  circle  already 
mentioned,  do  not  amount  to  less  than  between  five  apd  six 
hundred.  ' 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  Maryland 
Point,.  &c.  has  been  much  improved  by  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  which  have  increased  sp  much,  as  that  some  hun- 
dred acres  are  annually  planted  there;  but,  by  the  culture 
of  these  roots,  the  great  tithes  of  these  parishes  are  reduced 
to  less  than  half  of  their  former  value,  since  it  has.b^en  dfi* 
termined  that  the  tithe  of  potatoes  belongs  to  the  vicar. 

Hence  the  great  ro?d  passed  to  Layton  Stone,  by  the  sign 
of  the  Green  Man,  formerly  a  lodge  upon  the  edge  of  tb§ 
forest;  and,  crossing  by  Wansted  House,  went  over  the 
Boding  near  Iifprd ;  and,  passing  that  part  of  the  great 
forest  called  Henault  Forest,  came  into  the  present,  great 
road  a  little  on  this  side  the  Whalebone,  a  place  so  called, 
because  a  rib  bone  of  a  large  whale,  taken  in  the  river 
Thames,  was  fixed  there  in  165$,  the  year  th*t  Oliver. 
Cromwell  died. 

*  The  remains  of  a  great  stone  causeway,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
highway,  or  great  road,  from  London  to  Essex,  iastead  of  that  which 
now  leads  over  the  bridge  between  *Jk>w  and  Stratford,  have  been  disco- 
vered towards  the  bottom  of  Hackney  Marsh,  between  Old  Ford  and 
the  Wyke.  That  the  great  road  lay  this  way,  and  that  the  great  causeway 
continued  just  over  the  river,  where  now  the  Temple  Mills  staud,  and  « 
passed  by  Sir  Henry  Ilicks's  house  at  Ruckbolt,  is  not  doubted ;  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  highways  made  by  the  Romans,  there  is  undeniable 
proof,  by  the  several  marks  of  Roman  works,  by  Roman  coins,  and 
other  antiquities,  found  there,  some  of  which  were  collected  by  the  re- 
verend Mr.  Strype,  then  vicar  of  Low  Layton. 

West 
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West  Ham,  is  one  mile  south  of  Stratford.  Near  the 
Abbey  Mills,  are  the  site  and  remains  of  a  monastery, 
called  the  Abbey  of  Stratford  Langthorn,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Montfichet  in  1 1 35,  the  demesne  of  which  in  this 
parish,  included  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres;  beside* 
sereral  manors  in  various  counties.  A  gateway  of  the  abbey 
is  still  standing ;  and,  adjoining  to  the  Adam  and  Eve  public 
house  and  tea  gardens,  is  one  of  the  stone  arches  of  the 
abbey,  where  the  ground  has  been  much  raised.  In  the 
kitchen  is  a  carved  grave-stone,  on  which  were  once  some 
inscriptions  cut  in  brass.  In  the  garden  is  a  stone  coffin, 
dug  up  in  1770;  and,  in  1792,  several  urns,  with  three 
leaden  coffins,  an  antique  seal,  and  some  old  coins,  were 
dug  up  in  a  field  adjoining  to  the  Adam  and  Eve.  Mr.  Hbl- 
brook,  the  proprietor  of  the  field,  after  having  built  walls 
with  some  of  the  stones,  sold  large  quantities  of  them  to 
great  advantage.  In  the  same  field  is  one  of  the  chapels 
nearly  entire,  and  now  a  stable. 

The  parish  church  of  this  village,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
is  a  spacious  building,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  con- . 
taining  ten  bells.  Within  the  church  are  several  fine  mo- 
numents ;  among  the  principal  are  those  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Foot,  bait,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 1650;  Sir  John  Smyth,  lord  mayor  in  1706;  Dr. 
Hugh  Smith,  an  alderman  of  Tower  ward,  London,  and 
an  eminent  physician,  who  died  in  1790;  Mrs.  Toilet,  a 
famous  literary  character;  and  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Esq. 
governor  of  New  England,  who  died  in  1739.  In  the 
churchyard  are  deposited  the  remains  of  George  Ed- 
Wards,  Esq.  F.R.S.  the  great  naturalist,  who  died  in  1773. 

That  unfortunate  divine,  Dr.  Dodd,  resided  for  some 
years  at  West  Ham.  Here  be  preached  and  wrote  some 
of  his  best  publications,  Much,  therefore,  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  ever  quitted  this  his  favourite  place1  of  re- 
tirement. The  valuable  living  of  this  parish  was  given  by 
lojd  Sidmouth  to  the  late  Dr.  George  Gregory,  well  knqwr> 
by  his  various  publications  in  the  literary  world. 

The 
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The  famous  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  physician  to  his  majesty, 
George  III.  was  a  native  of  Stratford ;  and  Plaistow,  an- 
other hamlet  in  this  parish,  was  the  retirement  of  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  dramatist  Aaron  Hill,  Esq. ;  here  he  finished 
his  Merope,  and  several,  of  kis  poems. 

There  is  a  charity  school  at  West  Ham  for  forty  boys  and 
twenty  girls.  Mrs.  Boiindl's  school  maintains  and  educates 
forty  girls.  In  the  parish  are  meeting  houses  for  the  se- 
veral denominations  of  Dissenters ;  and  at  Stratford  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel.  Ten  almshouses  are  on  the  east  side 
•f  the  churchyard. 

The  West  Ham  waterworks  were  established  in  1745,  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  Bromley,  Bow,  Step- 
ney, and  the  adjoining  districts.  They  are  worked  by  a 
steam  engine,  and  a  water  engine. 

At  Plaistow  is  an  estate  given  by  Henry  Strode,  Esq.  for 
the  support  of  his  hospital  and  school,  at  Egham,  Surrey ; 
and  at  Ox-Leas  are  twelve  acres  of  marsh  land,  appropriated 
to  bind  out  four  apprentices  for  ever;  three  of  West  Ham, 
and  one  of  East  Ham  parish. 

Dr.  Fothergill  had  his  famous  botanic  garden,  at  Ugton. 

East  Ham  is  between  West  Ham  and  Barking.  In  this 
parish,  is  a  spring  called  Miller's  Well,  the  water  of  which 
i?  esteemed  to  be  exceedingly  good,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  be  frozen,  or  to„  vary  in  its  height.  A  part  of 
Kent,  in  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  lies  on  this  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  divides  this  parish  and  Barking  from  Wool* 
wich. 

Green  Street  House,  in  this  parish,  stands  about  a 
mile  north-west  of  the  church,  and  is  an  excellent  mansion, 
partly  antient,  and  partly  modernized,  with  an  old  tower  in 
the  garden,  fifty  feet  high.  This  house  is  said,  bnt  without 
sufficient  authority,  to  have  been  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  estate  has  been  in  the  family  of  the 
Nevils,  earls  of  Westmorland  and  lord  Latimer,  some  of 
whom  are  interred  in  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen ;  and  from  its  structure  is  of  very  re- 
mote antiquity.    In  the  churchyard  was  buried  the  rer. 

William 
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,  WiLtiAM  Stuicelby/  M.  D.  rector  of  St.  George,  Queen 
Square*  and  a  celebrated-  antiquary,  who  died  in  1765, 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Sims;  vicar  of  East 
Hfcifc.  fly  the  doctor's  particular  desire  he  was  laid  in  the 
churchyard,  without  any  memorial,  and  the  turf  laid  smooth 
over  his  grave. 

We  now  crass  the  high  road  to  the  north,  and  arrive  at 
Wan6te»,  a  village,  six  miles  from  London,  on  the  skirts 
of  Epping  Forest ;  it  is  adorned  with  several  villus ;  among 
which,  that  of  George  Bowles,  Esq.  is  distinguished  for 
extensive  pleasure  grounds. 

The  church,  a  new  and  beautiful  structure,  was  finished 
in  1190.  Simplicity  and  neatness  were  aimed  at  in  this 
-rural -temple,  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardwick. 
The  portico  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  cupola  sup- 
.  ported  by  eight  Ionic  columns.  The  whole  of  the  external 
part  is  faced  with  Portland  stone.  The  internal  order  is 
Corinthian.  The  pavement  of  the  church,  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  neatness,  was  brought  from  Painswick,  in 
Gloucestershire:  that  of  the  chancel  is  of  the  same  kind  of 
stoBe^ intermixed  with  black  marble  dots.  The  window  of 
the  chancel  is  of  stained  glass;  the  subject,  Our  Saviour 
bearing  the  Cross:  this,  and  the  circular  window,  at  the 
east  end  of  each  gallery  (which  are  also  of  stained  glass) 
were  executed  by  Mr.  Egington  of  Birmingham.  In  the 
chanoel  is  a  monument  of  white  marble  (removed  from  the 
old  church)  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Josiah  Child.  The  site 
of  the  church  was  given  to  the  parish,  by  Sir  J.  T.  Long, 
out  of  his  own  park,  that  the  remains  of  the  persons  in- 
terred in  the  old  church  and  churchyard  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  that  diviae  service  might  continue,  without  in- 
terruption, while. the  new  structure  was  erecting*.  Dr. 
Glasse,  the  present  venerable  and  Worthy  rector,  is  known 
in  the  religious  world  by  a  variety  of  publications. 

Wansted  manor  originally  belonged  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, by  a  grant  of  Alfric,  which  was  confirmed  by  Edward 
the  Confessor;  but  before  the  conclusion  of  his  feign  it  be- 

*  Lysons, 

came, 
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came,  probably  by  exchange,  the  property  of  the  cathedral 
chufch  of  Sr*  Paul,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  under  whom  it  was  held  at  the  general  survey  by 
Ralph  Fitz  Brien.    It  belonged  in  the  tlmteenth  century  to 
the  family  of  Hoding,   Huntercombe,  Heron,  &c.  when, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  attainder  of  Giles 
Heron,  his  estates  were  forfeited.    Edward  VI.  granted  it 
in  1549  to  Robert,  lord  Rich;  his  son  sold  it  to  Robert, 
.earl  of  Leicester,  who  devised  it,  with  his  other  estates, 
to  his  wife  and  her  heirs.     The  countess  having  married 
'Sir  Christopher  Blount,  Wansted  came  into  the  possession 
of  Charles  Blount,  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  dying  without 
issue,  the  estate  escheated  to  the  crown ;  it  Afterwards  be- 
came  the  property  of  George*  marquis  of  Buckingham,  who 
sold  it  to  Sir  Henry  Mijklmay  and  his  wife.     The  estate  cootie 
nued  in  this  family  -till  1 67 3 r  when  Sir  William  MiMinay 
and  others  conveyed  it  to  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  son  waft 
created  viscount  Castlemain  and   earl  Tylney.     The  late 
earl  dying  without  issue  in  1784,  the  title  ceased;  h\x\  the 
estate  devolved  upon  Sir  James  Tylney  Long,  bart.  upon 
whose  decease,  in  1794,  it  descended  to  his  son,  a  minor, 
who  also  dying,    Wansted   became  the  property   of  his 
sister,  also  a  minor.    "  Upon  the  whole,  ft  i*  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  in  England.     The  magnificence  of  having 
four  state  bed-chambers,  with  complete'  apartments  to  them, 
and  the  ball  room,  are  superior  to  aby  thing  of  the  kiod 
m  Houghton,  Hoik  ham,  Blenheim,  and  Wilton.    But  each 
of  these  houses  is  superior  to  this  in  other. particulars;  and, 
to  form  a  complete  palace,  something  must  be  taken  from 
all.      In  respect  to  elegance  of  architecture,  Wansted  is 
second  to  Holklipm.    What  a  building  would  it  be,  were 
the  wings  added,  according  to  the  first  design  !'*  * 

the 

*  Young's ,  Six  Week*  Tour.  Mr.  Young's  comparison  between  the 
principal  mansions  of  the  nobility,  at  tl)e  Utter  oad  jpf  bis  volume,  is 
curious:  ,  u,     . 

"  The  house;  which  particularly  merit  a  covipariwvare  Holkham, 
Houghton,  Blenheim,  Wilton,  a*4  Wqistead, 
*Vol,VL    No.  128.  JX  «k 
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L  fThe  bouse  h  M*  occupied,  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
bt9  fatnify,  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Bourbon,  «rbo,  escaping 
from*  the  tremendous  fury  of  the  French  revolution,  enjoy 
4hfcnufelveyfaere  in  peace  and  retirement. 

'•  £npoinj;  of  the  beauty  of  architecture,  HeJUtem  and  Wanstead  rank 
frst;  hut  which  of  these  have  the  preference,  is  ^question,  which  by 
many  .would  be  variously  determined.  In  my  opinion,  Holkham  is  the 
most  beautiful ;  for  notwithstanding  the  front  of  Wanstead  is  absolutely 
'uniform1,  and  commands  at  one  stroke  of  the  eye,  advantages  Holkham 
«doe€  naif  possess,  in  consisting  of  parts,  which,  though  uniform  with  each 
other,,  tern  not  one  simple  whole ;  yet  there  k  such  a  light  elegance  h» 
tfra  file;  soon  ah  airiness,  that  one  would  swear  U  moved ;  1  cannot  there- 
fore but  prtfer  it  Wilton  is  so  very  irregular,  that  one  cannot  speak  of 
its  architecture  in  a  general  stile;  but  Inigo Jones's  part  is  very  fine. 
Houghton  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  but  it  is  heavy;  not,  however,  to 
come  within  a  thousand  degrees  of  Blenheim ;  which  is  a  qnarry,  aad 
yet  consists  of  such  innumerable  and  trifling  parts,  that  one  would  think 
them  ftbe  fragments  of  a  rock  jumbled  together  by  an  earthquake. 

'*  As  to  their  size,  I  am  ignorant  which  is  the  largest  house. 

V  Blenheim  ball  and  library,  Wilton  saloon,  and  liolkham  statue* 
gallery,  are  the  finest  rooms  in  these  houses. 

*  '"  In  respect  of  complete  apartments;  of  bed-chambers  and  dressing 
rooms,  -Holkham  and  Wanstead,  some  would  think,  nearly  on  a  par,  the 
fetter  four,  the  former  sac;  bat  the  latter  are  much  the; best  rooms.  Ik* 
dftde  fruMoems  at  Wanstead,  which  are  called  either  dining  or  drawing 
mms;  the  advantage,  however,  is  on  the  side  of  Ifolkham. 

"  A  bail  room  is  found  at  Wanstead  alone. 

"  Holkham  chapel  is  preferable  to  that  at  Blenheim. 
1 1 "  But  I  must  vemark  in  general,  that  no  house  I  have  yet  seen  is  pec 
foet  by  many  degrees.  Suppose  one  was  to  be  formed  out  of  all  these  \ 
(jalte  theSheUof  Holkham,  aad  imagine  it  to  contain  Blenheim  ball  and 
library,  Wiltoa saloon,,  Wftostead  bakfcroom  and  large  dining  room ;  he* 
sides  e*exy  tying  it  has  already,  it  would  be  infinitely  finer  than  it  is ;  but 
still  it  would  wan,t  a  music  room  and  a  picture  gaUery.  The  last  is  an  in- 
finite addition  to  a  great  house,  but  the  former  is  indispcnsible :  I  cannot 
alljHK  any  to  be  nearly  complete  without  one.  Of  all  luxuries*  none  is 
mOre  elegant  than  this  charming  art;  pictures  and  statues  may  be  dis- 
posed in  any  room ;  but  music  in  perfection,  must  hare  one  appropriated 
to  it—no?  can  any  furniture  be  more  magnificent,  than  what  ought  to 
4dorn  sUch  a*  room*  'An  organ  is  one  striking  article. 

£  Upon  the  whole,  Holkham  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  undoubtedly 
didjesthoifte^  **    ': 

a!  "  Sit 
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Sir  Josiah  Child  planted  a  great  number  of  tr$e#  in 
avenues  leading  to  the  site  of  the  old  mansion.  His  sot 
laid  out  some  extensive  grounds  in  gardens;  and,  after 
these  were  finished,  he  employed  the  celebrated  Calif 
Campbell  to  buiJd  the  'present '  structure,  which  is  cased 
with  Portland  stone,  and  is  upward  of  two  hundred  end 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  seventy  in  depth.  It  is  one  of  tils; 
most  stately  mansions  in  Europe ;  and  its  grand  front  J* 
thought  to  be  as  fine  a  piece  of  architecture  as  any  to  be 
seen  in  Italy*  It  consists  of  two  stories,  the  basement, mi! 
the  state  story,  and  is  adorned  by  a  noble  portico  *fc$j* 
Corinthian  columns.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  pogsieerf 
which  is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  'of  steps,  are  the  f+* 
mily  arms ;  and,  over  the  door  which  leads,  into  the  grteafc 
Hall,  is  a  medallion  of  the  architect.  t ,     ,  / 

The  Great  Hall  is  fifty-three  feet  by  forty-five*  O* 
the  ceiling  are  representations  of  Morning,  Neonr>£v*a~ 
jpg,  and  Night,  by  Kent.  The  pictures  are,  K*nt,<  the 
painter;  Goriolanus,  Porsenna,  and  Pompey  taking  tear* 
of  bis  Family,  Casa&i.  In  this  hall,  are  antique  statues 
of  Agrippina  and  Domitian ;  statues  of  Poetry,  Painting, 
Music,  and  Architecture:  and  four  vases. 

A' Dining  Rook,  twenty-seven  feet  square;  the  pi* 
teres,  St. Francis;  a  Madqna;  a  Ruin;  and  six  Family 
Portraits.  * 

A  Drawing  Room,  twenty-seven  feet  square;  the  pic* 
tares,  a  Magdalen;  Herodias;  and  a  Madonna. 

A  Bxdchamie*,  twenty.four  feet  by  twenty;  it  has  five 
views,  and  a,  beautiful  chest  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl. n  - 

In  a  light  Closet  adjoining  are  three  Madonnas ; '  ami  ift 
aMther  light  closet  two  pictures. 

These  rooms  form  the  front  line  to  the  left  of  the  Hall ; 
returning  to  which  another  suite  of  apartments  to  the  right, 
commence  at 

A  Dintnq  Room,  twenty*five  feet  square.    On  the  ceil- 
ing-axa  painted  die  Seasons ;  the  portraits  of  lord  chief  jus* 
lice  Giyn  and  bis  Family,  Lely;  a  Holy  Family;  ttiree 
Landscape?  ;  and  two, Ruins. 
..  ./  :    X2         '  A  Drawing 
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"  A  Drawing  Room;  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five ;  the  ceil- 
ing painted  wkh  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Semele:  the  pic- 
tures, three  flower  pieces,  by  Baptist.  The  chimney 
piece  is  elegant:  an  eagle  taking  up  a  snake,  in  white 
marble,  is  let  into  the  centre ;  this  is  the*  family  crest* 
*  A  Bedchamber,  twenty-five  feet  by  twenty-two :  the 
pictures,  Apollo  and  Narcissus;  Satyrs;  Cupids;  a  Ma* 
doAfta;  and  St.  John  and  the  Infant  Jesus. 

•The  Ball  Room,  seventy-five  feet  by  twenty-seven,  ex- 
tends *the  whole  depth  of  the  house :  it  is  splendidly  fitted 
«p  tab  gilt  ornaments,  in  the  taste  of  the  period  when  the 
bou&  Was  built.  This  apartment  is  hung  with  tapestry  in 
two  compartments ;  the  subjects,  Telemachus  and  Calypso, 
ind  one  of  the  Rattles  6f  Alexander.  Over  the  chimney,  is 
Portia,  by  Scalken.  The  suite  of  apartments  in  the  back 
ffoht,  commence  with 

.A  Bedchamber,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-two:  the 
pictures,  Venus  sleeping;  Adonis  sleeping;  Venus  and 
fsyche;  and  Diana  and  Endymion. 

,  A  Dressing  Room,  twenty -seven  feet  by  twenty-five;  in 
Which  are  four  landscapes.  .  . 

Anti-Chamber,  forty  feet  by  twenty-seven :  here  arey 
wen  pictures  of  Rains;  this  room  is  also  ornamented  With 
4  curious  cabinet,  a  chimney-piece  of  white  marble,  and; 
marble  tables, 

A  Saloon,  thirty  feet  square.  Over  the  white  marble 
chimney-piece  is  a  picture  of  Pandora,  by  Nolukens  thd 
elder:  and  this,  room  is  also  adorned  with  three  statues; 
namely,  Apollo,  antique;  Flora,  Wilton;  and.Bac* 
phos,  ditto. 

j  A  Diking  Room,  forty  feet  by  twenty-seven:  the  p'uw 
tures,  Alexander  directing  Apelles  to  paint  Campaspe;  the 
Continence  qf  Scipio;  Sophonisba  taking  poisoq;  all  by 
Casali  ;  two  Landscapes ;  and  three  Ruins. 

A  Drawi#o  Room,  twenty- seven  feet  square:  it  is 
aclprned  with  the  picture  of  Angelica  and  Medora,  Casali. 

A  Bedchamber,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty, one:  it  is 
bung  with  rich  figured  velvet;  the  bed  the  same,  ^nd  lined 

2  %  witH 
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with  a  white  Indian  satin,  trailed  with  coloured  flowers  and 
Chinese  figures.  -  In  this  room  is  a  picture  qf  Ruins. 

A  Dressing  Room,  tweoty-six  feet  by  eighteen,  has  a 
picture  by  Nolukens. 

Under  the  Great  Hall  is  a  noble  arcade,  from  which  is 
entered  a  common  Dining  Parlour,  forty  feet  by  thirty-five,* 
and  a  Breakfast  Room,  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty-fire,  or- 
namented with  prints  by  the  most  eminent  masters,  pasted 
on  a  straw  coloured  paper,  with  engraved  borders. 

In  the  avenue  leading  from  the  grand  front  of  the  house 
to  Laytonstone,  is  a  circular  piece  of  water,  which  seems 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  front.  On  each,  side  of  the  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  is  a  marble  statue ;  on  the  left,  Her- 
cules; on  the  other  side,  Omphale;'to  compensate,  as  it 
were,  for  the  defect  of  wings,  obelisks  and  'vases  extend 
alternately  to  the  house.  The  garden  front  has  no  portico, 
but  a  pediment  enriched  with  a  bas-relief,  and  supported 
by  six  three-quarter  columns.  From  this  front  is  an  easy 
descent,  and  through  a  fine  vista,  to  the  river  Roding* 
which  is  formed  into  canals;  and  beyond  it,  the  walks  and 
wildernesses  rise  up  the  hill,  as  they  sloped  downwards  be* 
fore.  Highland  House,  the  elegant  seat  of  Isaac  Currie,  Esq. 
built  of  stone,  forms  a  beautiful  termination  to  the  vista. 
Among  other  decorations  of  the  gardens  is  a  curious,  grotto, 
well   worth    inspection*.      Sir  William  Penn,   high   ad* 

mural 

*  Mr.  Lysons  informs  us  from  various  authorities,  that  "  On  or  near 
the  site  of  Wansted  House  stood  an  old  mansion,  called  Naked-hall 
House,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  manorial  residence.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  rebuilt  by  lord  chancellor  Rich  (temp.  Edw.  VI.)  who  made  it 
his  country  residence.  Queen  Mary  was  there  for  some  days,  between 
her  accession  to  the  crown  and  her  coronation.  The  earl  of'  Leicester 
soon  after  his  purchase,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged  the  house. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1578,  he  entertained  queen  Elizabeth  there  four 
or  five  days.  At  this  house  was  solemnized  his  marriage  with  the  counr 
tess  of  Essex.  This  great  earl  died  in  1588,  much  involved  in  debt 
When  his  property  was  valued,  the  furniture,  stock,  &c.  at  Wansted 
were  estimated  at  UU)L0s.6d.;  the  pictures  at  Ul.  J3s.  4d. ;  seven 
pieces  of  tapestry,  representing  the  battles  of  Alexander,  at  201 ;  the  It* 
J>rajy,  consisting  of  an  old  Bible,  Fox*s  Acts  and  Monuments,  old  and 

torn, 
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miral  of  Erigldnd,  under  Oliver  Cromell,  father  of  tb* 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Wansted, 
where  be  died  in  1670.  • 

As  we  are  now  upon  the  subject  of  the  Forest,  of  which 
this  seat  is  a  majestic  ornament,  a  short  account  of  that 
tract  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject  « 

Eppivg  Forest  is  a  royal  chase,  extending  from  the 
town  of  Epping  almost  to  London;  it  was  antiently  a  very 
extensive  district,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Forest  of 
Essex,  included  a  great  part  of  the  county.  It  bad  after- 
wards the  name  of  WaJtham  Forest,  which  has  long  yielded 
to  its  present  appellation.  To  this  forest,  that  of  Hajuault, 
which  lies  to  the  south-east,  was  once,  it  is  supposed,  an 
appendage* 

The  origin  and  growth  of  these  grand  receptacles  of 
game  arose  in  the  times  of  the  Britains.  "  When  their 
princes  anil  great  lords  had  no  occasion  to  set  apart  places 
for  the  preservation  of  game  and  beasts  of  venary,  (their 
broery,  i.e.  thickets  and  uncultivated  lands,  being  such 
nurseries  for  them)  it  was  the  interest  both  of  princes  and 
lords  rather  to  destroy  than  preserve  them." 

*'  During  the  wars  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  so 
many  of  the  Britains  were  killed,  and  so  many  fled  from 
the  conquering  Saxons,  that  the  cultivated  lands  were  more 
than  sofficisnt  to  maintain  the  conquerors  and  the  miper* 
Able  Britons  who  staid  amongst  them ;  for  at  that  time  there 
were  do  foreign  markets  where  the  Saxons  traded  with  the 
produce  of  their  lands.  When  the  Saxons  found  them- 
selves masters  of, the  British  lands  and  people,  the  Saxou 
captains,  as  conquerors,  in  common  council  agreed  to  di- 
vide the  lands  they  had  taken  amongst  themselves,  their 
friends  and  companions  in  conquest.    The  woods,  wastes 

tow,  seren  Psalters,  and  a  service  took,  valued  altogether  at  13s.  3d. ; 
he  hones  at  Wansted  were  valued  at3  ldl.  8d.  His  lordship'*  funeral  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  4000! . 

James  I.  was  Rome  time  at' this  place  during  the  year  1607,  after  his  re* 
turn  from  a  western  progress;  this  being  esteemed  one  of  the  royal 
payees. 

and 
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and  fernery  lands,  that  were  not  appropriated  to  any  'par- 
ticular persons,  remained  to  the  ctaef  captain,  who  hi 
process  of  time  assumed  the  title  o*f  king,  who,  as*  oc- 
casion offered,  granted  parcels  of  such  woods  to  whom  ho 
thought  fit. 

"  On  this  success  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  their  hail- 
starved  friends  and  relations  swarmed  oat  of  the  German 
hive,  to  sack  the  sweet  of  our  island ;  multitudes  coining 
over  time  after  time,  mote  and  more  useless  woods  were 
appropriated  and  improved;  and  as'  improvements  were 
-mafie,  the  game  and  beasts  of  venary  retired  from  thence 
for  shelter  into  the  unfrequented  woods;  whither  the  Saxon 
kings,  who  took  ddight  in  hunting,  went  for  their  diver- 
sion, where  was  such  plenty  of  game,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  restraining  laws  to  preserve  them.  These  royal 
unimproved  woods  are* the  forests  pointed  at  by  Sir  Edward  4 
Coke  in  his  4  Inst  319.  who  saytf,  they  are  so  antieiit  as  no 
record  or  history  doth  make  any  mention  of  ahy  of  their  . 
beginnings. 

4*  Whilst  the  ravenous  beasts  of  prey  were  so  numerous 
in  the  royal  woods,-  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  beasts 
of  delicious  taste  for  the  table,  the  kings  gave  free  liberty 
-to  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  hunt  in  their  woods ;  but  m 
Edgar's  time,  the  breed  of  ravenous  beasts  being  much  les-  - 
sened,  he  having  an  elegant  taste  prohibited  hunting  his 
deer,  and  appointed  officers  to  preserve  all  game  of  the 
table,  in  hi*  woods,  who  so  rigorously  put  in  execution 
their  orders*  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  prevented 
of  taking  theit  diversion,  and  their  tenants  of  their  respec- 
tive rigta*:  at  length  this  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  officers 
grew  to  so  great  a  grievance,  that  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  * 
formers,  made^gieat  complaints  for  want  of  a  law  to  asce** 
tam  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  people's  privilege  in 
this  case;  on  which  king  Canute,  in  a  parliament  holden  at 
Winchester  in  1016,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  all  men  might  know  what  they  should,  and 
should  not  do,  by  publishing  forest  laws*  therein  setting  out 
the  bounds  of  his  forests,  and  limiting  the  power  of  the 
forest  officers. 

"  Tho 
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;  *'  The  Saxon  and  -  Danish  kings  made "  no  new  fo- 
rests, but  were*  contented  with  the  woods  that  were  their 
-own  demesnes,  and  were  never  granted  .to,  or  poffeffed  by 
the  subject';  but  the  kings  of  the-  Norman  race,  not  being 
satisfied  with  sixty-eight  old  demesne  woods  or  forests,  de- 
populated well-built  towns  and  villages,  to  make  to  them- 
'Selves  places  appropriated  to  their  own  diversion  only. 

"  William  the  Conqueror  laid  waste  thirty-six  towns  iff 
•Hampshire  to  make  a  forest,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
•the  New  Forest ;  and  his  forest  officers,  exercised  such  arbi- 
trary rule,  as  to  abridge  even  the  great  barons  of  the  pri- 
vileges* they  enjoyed  under  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings; 
•not  at  all  regarding  the  liberties  given  to  the  subject  by  Ca* 
nute's  forest  laws. 

"  His  son  William  Rufus  is  recorded  in  history  for  the 
severity  of  his  proceedings  against  sell  tliat  hunted  in  his  fo- 
rests ;  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  upon  such  as  killed 
a  stag  or  buck  in  his  forests,  without  any  other  law  than 
that  of  his  own  will. 

"  Henry  I.  and  Richard  I.  were  as  arbitrary  in  this  case, 
as  their  predecessors,  in  punishing  nobility  and  gentry  who 
hunted  in  the  royal  forests,  which  was  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity, viz.  with  the  loss  of  eyes  and  members,  other  ofc. 
.fences  fineable  at  the  will  of  the  king ;  some  were  never  to 
be  pardoned,  and  no  person  whatsoever  was  exempted  from 
appearing  at  the  court  of  justice  seat,  upon  a  summons  of 
the  chief  justice  in  Eyre ;  so  that  the  people  were  griev- 
ously oppressed  by  those  personal  services  they  were  bound 
to  perform  at  those  courts  in  the  forest. 

"  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  these  and  other  oppressions, 
.having  exasperated  the  barons,  they  took  up  arms  and  chose 
Robert  Fitz- Waiter  their  general,  and  marched  to  North- 
ampton, and  by  the  way  of  Bedford  to  London;  whence 
they  sent  letters  to  the  earls,  barons  and  knights  that  ad- 
hered to  the  king,  that  if  they  would  not  desert  the  per- 
jured king,  and  join  with  them  in  asserting  their  liberties, 
they  would  proceed  against  them  as  public  enemies. 

"<  These  threats  drew  from  John  most  of  the  barons  that 

had 
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bad  adhered  to  him,  which  defection  left  the  king  hopeless, 
and  induced  him  to  send  William  earl  of*  Pembroke  and 
other  faithful  messengers  to  let  the  confederated,  barons 
know  he  would  grant  them  the  laws  and  liberties  they  de- 
sired :  upon  which  a  meeting  of  king  and  barons  was  agreed 
to  be  on  the  15th  of  June  1215,  at  Runny  Mead,    be- 
tween Staines  and  Windsor,  where  a  conference  began  be* 
tween  the  barons  that  adhered  to  John,  and  the  confede- 
rated barons,  who  were  so  superior  in  number  to  the  king's 
barons,  that  be  seemed  to  make  no  difficulty  of  granting 
the  laws  and  liberties  demanded ;  which  .were  drawn  up  as 
the  confederated  lords  thought  fit,  in  two  charters,  viz.  the 
Great  Charter,  and  the  Charter  of  the  Liberties  and  Customs  . 
of  the  Forest. 
-  "  Henry  III.  in  1225,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  con- 
firmed the  Charter  of  Liberties  and  of  the  Forest  under  bis 
seal,  and  sent  one  into  each  county  of  England :  and  this 
charter  was  witnessed  by  thirty -one  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
by  thirty-three  lay  barons;  in  his  fourth  parliament. also 
archbishop  Boniface    denounced  a  curse    in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  several  bishops  and 
nebletnen,  against  those  who  should  break  this  charter;  and 
to  add  to  the  solemnity,  the  bishops  were  apparelled  in  their 
pontifjcaltbus,   and  each  held  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand, 
Whilst  the  archbishop  denounced  Che  excommunication  in  the 
following  words,  viz. 

"  By  the  authority  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  glorious  Mother  of  God  and  perpetual  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  die  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  all  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  of  blessed  Edward  king  of  England,  and 
of  all  the  safaris  of  heaven,  we  excommunicate,  accorse, ,  and 
from  the  benefit  of  eur  holy  mother  the  Church  we  sequester  all 
those,  who  hereafter  shall  violate,  break,  diminish  or  change  the 
free  ctstoms  and  liberties  granted  in  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  by 
eur  lord  the  king,  to  (he  prelates,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
Other  freeholders  of  the  realm,  and  all  who  secretly  or  openly  by 
deed,  word  or  counsel  shall  bring  in  customs,  and  jLeop  the* 
when  brought  in,  ag***!  tb»  said  liberties)  er  any  of  tkm,  and 
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alt  thost  who  shall  presume  to  judge  against  them ;  all  and  every 

which  persons,  that  shall  willingly  commit  any  of  the  premisses, 

'let- them  know  that  they  incur  the  aforesaid  sentence  ipso  f act*  f 

and  those  who  commit  them  ignorantly  ought  to  be  admonished, 

and  except  they  reform  ^hemseWes  within  fifteen*  days  after  such 

.admonition,  and  make  full  satisfaction  for  what  they  have  done 

.  at  the  will  of  the  ordinary,  shall  be  from  thenceforth  wrapped  in 

,  the  said  sentence,  to  the  perpetual  memorial  of  whicli  thing  we 

the  aforesaid  prelates  hare  put  our  seals  to  these  presents*" 

Thus  the  grievous  oppressions*  which  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land then  laboured  under,  were  remedied  by  this  charter. 

A  Forest,  is  a  certain  territory  of  woody  grounds  and 
fruitful  pastures,  privileged  for  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of 
forest,  chase,  and  warren,  to  rest  and  abide  ther;e  in  the 
safe  protection  of  the  king,  for  his  delight  and  pleasure, 
and  is  in  its  nature  the  highest  franchise  of  princely  plea- 
sure,  comprehending  a  cbase,  a  park,  and  a  warren;  which 
territory  of  ground  so  privileged  is  meted  and  bounded 
with  immoveable  marks,  meers,  and  boundaries,  either 
known  by  record  or  prescription  ;  and  afco  replenished  with 
wild  beasts  of  veuary  or  chase  *,.  and  with  great  coyerts  of 
vert,  for  the  succour  of  the  beasts  there  to  abide*  for  the 
preservation  and  continuance  of  which  place,  together  with 
the  vert  and  venison,  there  are  particular  officers,  laws  and 
.privileges  to  the  same,  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and 
proper  only  to  a  forest,  and  to  no  other  place. 
.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  frequent. the  coverts  in  the  day 
time,  and  feed  on  the  lawns,  meadows,  and  pasture  grounds 
in  the  night;  and  they  are  jiye,  the  hart,  the  hind,  the 
hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  the  learned  in  the;  law, 
that  the  king  only  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  common  law, 
may  make  a  forest. 

*  A  forest  must  be  replenished  with  wild  beasts  of  venary  or  chase, 
and  there  must  also  be  vert,  or  green  hue,  which  consists  of  every  tree, 
underwood,  bush,  and  every  thing  bearing  green  leaves  in  the  forest, 
otherwise  it  is  no  forest.  And  this  privilege  distinguishes  a  forest  from 
other  places  having  woods*,  coverts  rod  fruitful  pastures. 

...  .     •         ♦  The 
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The  king  being  seised  of  a  forest,  did  grant  the  forest  to 
another  in  fee,  the  grantee  shall  have  no  forest,  because  he 
hath  no  power' to  make  justices  and  officers  of  the  forest  to 
bold  courts,  &c.  but  yet  n  though  it  cannot  take  effect  by 
force  of  the  grant  as  a  forest,  yet  the  same  shall  pass  as  a 
free  chase.  But  if  the  king  grants  a  forest  to  a  subject,  apd 
granteth  further,  that  upon  ^request  made  in  ^chancery,  he 
and  his  heirs  shall  have  the  justice  of  the  forest,  then  the 
subject  hath  a  forest  in  lair.    < 

The  oath  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  of  the  agcotf 
twelve  years,  was  antiently  in  the  following  old  rhymes.  :  ^  . 
You  shall  true  liege-man  be,-  - ' 

Unto  the  king's  majesty : 
.   Unto  the  beasts  of  the  forest  yon  shall  no  hurt  do, 
.  Nor  to  any  thing  .that  doth  belong  thereunto: 
The  offences  of  others  yon  shall  not  conceal, 
But  to  the  utmost  of  yoar  power,  you  shall  them  reveal. 
Unto  the  officers  of  the  forest, 

Or  to  them  who  may  see  them  redrest :  , 

All  these  things  you  shall  see  done, 
So  help  you  God  at  his  holy  doom. 

A  Chase,  is  derived  from  chasser  to  chase,  and  is  a  pri- 
vileged  place  for  the  receipt  of  deer,  &c.  being  of  a  middle 
nature  betwixt  a  forest  and  a  park.  It  is  commonly,  less 
than  a  forest,  and  not  indowed  with  so  many  liberties ;  as 
officers,  laws,  courts,-  &c.  and  yet  is  of  a  larger  compass 
than  a  park,  having  more  officers,  a.*,  keepers,  wood- 
wards and  game,  than  a  park.  Every  ^forest  is  a  chase,  but 
every  chase  is  not  a  forest.  It  differs  from  a  park  in  that  it 
is  not  inclosed ;  for  if  it  is  inclosed  it  is  a  good  cau»e  of  for- 
feiture, though  it  must  have  certain  mate*  and  bounds.  It 
is  not  lawful  to  make  a  chase,  park  or  warren,  without  1U 
cence  under  the  broad  seal.  \ 

A* chase  is  governed  by  the  common  laW,  and, such  as  went 
never  forests  cannot  have  any  purlieu. 

The  beasts  of  the  chase  are  the  buok,  doe,  fox,  and  foiy 
aaerly  th*  smarter*  and  the  roe. 

Y  2  The 
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•  The  Wrts  ef  the  chase  frequent  the  field*,  hilh  an<i 
mountains  in  the  <Uy~time,  and  the  vallies,  corn-fidds'and 
fttoidows  in  tfte  night;  end  ere  called  c&npe&res,  because 
they  frequent  the  fields  more  than  the  woods. 

•  if  a  nan  hajh  a  chase  adjoining  to  a  forest,  if  he  deny  the 
beepers  of  the  forest  to  fetch  back  the  hunted  stag,  this 
is  fifleabie ;  but  red  deer  may  be  in  a  chase  by  special 
claim.  .  ' 

A  grant  may  be  made  to  one  to  have  a  chase  in  a  finest ; 
Wit  yet  in  such  case  the  grantee  ought  wot  to  hunt  or  JriH  any 
stag  or  pad  deer,  or  other  beast  of  she  forest,  if  be  doth,  it  • 
is  an  offence,  and  finable. 

Where  a  man  hath  a  freehold  in  a  free,  chase,  he  njay  cut 
down  timber  without  view  or  Hceoce  of  any  person ;  which 
he  cannot  do  in  a  forest ;  but  if  be  cqt  such  a  quantity,  that 
there  is  not  enough  fer  covert,  and  to  maintain  the  game, 
he  shall  be  punishfd  at  the  king's  suit ;  so  if  he  hath  k  chase 
,  in  another  man's  Soil,  the  owner  cannot  destroy  all  the  covert, 
but  must  leave  sufficient  for  the, deer  to  bivjwse*  . 

The  owner  of  the  soil  in  a  chase  may  have  common  for 
sheep,  and  feeding  for  his. conies  there,  either  by  grant  or 
prescription  *  but  he  must  not  surcharge  it  with  more  than 
both  been  usual,  neither  can  he  make  any  new  aotiey* 
btttroArs.. 

In  HainauH  Forttt>  about  a  mile  from  Barking  Side, 
tUtodam  oak,  which  has  been  known  through  many  cen* 
turies  by  the  name  of  Fairlop.  Fer  an  account  of  Ais  oe+ 
Jebrated  tree  {which  -seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  *f 
the  laborious  Camden,  and  his  indefatigable  contmuatsr 
Mr.  Gongh)  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Giipin. 
f?  The  tradition  of  the  country,"  says  this  ingemoas  writer, 
tn  his  Remarks  on  Forest:'  Scenery  and  ether  Woodland 
Views,  "  traces  it  half  way  up  the  Christian  asm.  It  is  etiU 
fenebfe  <tpee»  though  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  depre- 
dations of  time.  Aboet  a  yard  from  the  ground,  where  its 
SOO^h  fluted  stem  is  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  h  di- 
vides into  eleven  vast  arms;  yet  net  in  the  faoriauottl  men* 
2  per 
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Mir  of  aa  oak,  but  rather  iu  that  of  a  beech.  Beneath  it* 
shade,  which  overspreads  an  area  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
circuit,  an  annual  fair  has  Jong  been  held  on  the  2d  of  July ; 
and  no  booth  is  suffered  to  be  erected  beyond  the  extent  of 
its  boughs.  But,  aa  their  extremities  are  now  become  sap- 
less, and  age  is  yearly  curtailing  their  length,  the  liberties 
of  the  fair  seem  to  be  in  a  very  desponding  condition.  The- 
honour,  however,  is  great.  But  honours  are  often  acpompa* 
panied  with  iaconvenfaieies ;  and  Fair  lop  has  suffered  from, 
its  honourable  distinctions.  la  the  feasting  that  attends  a 
fair,  fires  are  often  necessary ;  and  no  places  seem  so  proper 
to  make  them  in  as  the  cavities  formed  by  the  heaving  roota 
of  the  tree.  This  practice  has  brought  a  more  speedy  de* 
cay  oo  Fairlop,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  suffered.*  . 
This  eeMbcated  tree  was  fenoe$l  round  with  a  close  palings 
about  five  feet  high.  Almost  ail  the  extremities  of  its 
branches  have  been  sawed  off,  and  Mr.  Forsyth'*  composi- 
tion applied  to  them,  to  preserve  them  from  decay ;  and  the 
injuries  which  the  trunk  of  the  tree  bad  sustained  from  the 
lighting  of  fires  in  the  cavities,  have  been  repaired,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  the  same  composition*  On  one  of  the 
branches  is  fixed  a  board  with  this  inscription:  "All  gaud  , 
foresters  are  requested  not  to  fiurt  this  old  tree,  a  phtiater 
having  been  lately  applied  to  his  wounds.9'  Many  years 
ago,  Mr.  John  Day,  a  worthy  but  whimsical  character,  in 
Wappiog,  used  annually  to  go  and  dine  with  his  friends,  on 
hearts  and  bacon,  under  this  tree;  from  which  circumstance 
originated  the  annual  fair  now  held  under  it.  Mr.  Day  had 
his  coffin  made  out  of  one  of  the  large  arms  of  the  tree,  and 
kept  it  many  years  by  him. — Among  the  very  numerous  and 
respectable  societies  that  have  been  formed,  since  the  re- 
vival of  the  now  fashionable  amusement  of  archery,  that 
pf  "  The  Hainanlt  Foresters"  was  not  the  least  distinguished, 
as  the  prhmipal  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  county  belonged 
to  the  association,  and,  at  certain  staed  times,  inarched  in 
procession  round  this  venerable  father  of  the-sylvan  race. 
They  were  dressed  in  an  elegant  uniform,  and  attended  by  a 

hand 
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hand 'of  iftusic,  and  all  "quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  cir«. 
omittance,  of  glorious  archery."  * 

At  the  twelve-mile  stone  is  a. tavern  or  genteel  public- 
house,  well  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  a 
short  distance  from  which  it  has  long  been  a  custom,  every 
Easter  Monday,  to  uncart  a  stag  for  the  diversion  of  the. 
votaries  of  Diana;  On  this  occasion  a  great  number  of 
persons,  principally  from  the  metropolis,  generally  as- 
semble, scarcely  any  of  whom,  are  fever  iu  at  jthe  death, 
unless  it  be  that  of  a  broken-winded  Rosinante,  whose  rider, 
having  hired  him  to  go  twelve  miles,  has  been  imprudent 
enough  to  posh  him  an  extra  mile  or  two  in  order  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  a  sight  of  the  stag.  Indeed,  k  is  truly  laugh- 
able ,to  behold  such  a  motley  group  aa  present  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  on  the  day  above-mentioned. 

We  proceed  from  Fairlop  oak  to.  Valentines,  a  large 
mansion  in  the  Forest,  built  by  James  Chad  wick,  Esq.  who 
married  the  daughter  of  archbishop  Tillotson ;  the  site  was 
originally  that  of  a  small  cottage.  Its  next  possessor  was 
George  Finch,  Esq.  from  whose  family  it  passed  to  Robert 
Sarman,  Esq.  who  enlarged  the  lawn  and  gardens.  It  waa 
then  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Raymond,  bart.  whose, 
coheirs  sold  the  estate  to  Donald  Cameron,  Esq.  whose  fon, 
Charles  Cameron,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor. 

Within  this  mansion  are  some-  valuable  pictures,  parti* 
cularly  the  original  painting  of  Hogarth's  Southwark  Fair ; 
hfere  is  also  some  very  fine  carved  work  by  Gibbons.  <  In  the 
hothouse  is  a  vine,  almost  incredibly  productive  f. 

In 

N  *  On  the  25th  of  June,  1805,  this  famous  oak  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  occasioned  by  a  party  of  sixty  persons,  who  had  come  from  London 
in  several  carriages  during  the  morning,  and  amused  themselves  through 
the  day  with  playing  at  cricket,  and  other  sports.  They  hadkindled  a 
fire,  which  had  spread  very  considerably  after  they  had  left  the  field; 
but  it  was  not-discovered  for  two  hours.  A  number  of  persons  came  with 
pails,  and  poured  water  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  without  effect ;  the 
main  branch  on  the  south  side,  with  part  of  the  body,  being  consumed, 
t  The  following  account  of  this  remarkable  production  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Gilpin's  Reflections  on  Forest  Scenery : ."  This  vine  was  planted,  a 

cutting. 
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In  1724*  a  stone  coffin,  inclosing  a  skeleton,  was  disco* 
covered  in  a  field  behind  Valentines ;  and  in  1746,  in  the 
same  field  was  discovered  an  aim  of  coarse  earth,  filled  with     * 
burnt  bones. 

Jldbwy,  or  Aldborongh  Hatch,  was  the  property  of 
Bartholomew  Barnes,  who  died  in  1548.  Mr.  Bladen,  built 
the  present  mansion  at  the  expence  of  14,000/.;  his  wi- 
dow, Mrs.  Frances  Bladen,  left  it  to  ber  cousin,  Mrs.  Ann 
.Hodges,  who  married  her  second  husband,  John  Lambert 
Middleton,  Esq.  It  is  still  belonging  to  that  family.  Mrs. 
Bladen,  by  will,  endowed  the  chapel  belonging  to  this 
house,  with  an  annuity  of  20/.  for  ever,  chargeable  upon 
the  estate* 

Highlands,  near  Valentines,  was  built  by  Sir  Charles 
Raymond,  bait.  Whose  heirs  sold  it  to  earl  Tylney.  It  is 
Dow  in  the  occupation  of  Isaac  Currie,  Esq.    The  mfkuv 

cutting,  in  1758,  of  the  black  Hamburgh  sort-,  and  as  this  species  will 
not  easily  bear  the  open  air,  it  was  planted  in  the'  bob-house ;  though 
without  any  preparation  of  soil,  which  in  thos/giounds  is  a  stiff  loam,  or 
rather  clay.  The  hot-house  is  seventy  feet  in  the  front ;  and  the  vinje, 
wliich  is  nofcpruned  in  the  common  way,  extend*  two  hundred  feet,  part 
of  it  running  along  the  south  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  hot-house.  In  the 
common  mode  of  pruning,  this  species  of  vine  is  no  great  bearer ;  but 
managed  as  it  is,  it  produces  wonderfully.  Sir  Charles  Raymond,  on  the 
death  of  his  lady,  in  178 1,  left  Valentine  House ;  at  which  time  the  gar- 
dener had  the  profits  of  the  vine.  It  annually  produces  about  four  hun- 
dred weight  of  grapes ;  which  used  formerly  (when  the  hot-house,  I 
suppose  was  kept  wanner)  to  ripen  in  March;  though  lately  they  have  not 
ripened  till  June,  when  they  sell  at  4s.  a  pound,  which  produces  about 
801.  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Eden  himself,  the  gardener,  who 
planted  the  vine.  With  regard  to  the  profits  of  it,  I  think  it  probable, 
from  the  accounts  I  have  had  from  other  hands,  that  when  the  grapes  ri- 
pened earlier,  they  produced  much  more  than  801.  A  gentleman  of  cha- 
racter informed  roe,  that  he  had  it  from  Sir  Charles  Raymond  himself, 
that,  after  supplying  his  own  table,  he  made  1201.  a  year  of  the  grapes ; 
and  the  same  gentleman,  who  was  curious,  enquired  of  the  fruit-dealers, 
who  told  him,  that  in  some  years,  they  supposed  the  profits  have  not 
amounted  to  less  than  3001.  This  does  not  contradict  Mr.  Eden's  ac- 
count, who  said,  that  the  utmost  he  ever  made  of  it  (that  Is,  I  suppose, 
when  the  grapes  sold  for  4s.  per  pound  inJJune)  was  841.  The  stem  of  , 
-  tsYy  viae  was,  in  17S9,  thirtsea  inches  in  circumference.19 

;  solcum, 
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atrieun),  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles, 
was  built  by  Sir  Charles,  in  1765,  as  a  burial  place  for  bis 
family ;  but  it  baa  never  bean  used  for  that  purpose* 

GREAT  ILFORD, 

Is  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Barking,  containing  about 
6Qe  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  upon  the  high  road  to 
Chelmsford.  This  place  is  only  remarkable  for  an  antient 
hospital  for  lepers,  foifhded  by  Adeliea,  abbess  of  Barking, 
In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen ,  for  a  prior,  warden,-  two 
priests,  and  thirteen  infirm  brethren.  8he  endowed  the 
hospital  with  assart  land,  t.  e.  forest  land  brought  into  til- 
lage, in  Essholt,  and  lands  in  Up  minster,  Aveley,  &c. 
Ralph  de  Stratford,  bishop  of  London  in  1346,  during  his 
visitation,  finding  several  abuses  in  this  bouse,,  made  the 
following  statutes  for  its  better  regulation,  viz. 

1.  That  the  lepers  be  chosen  oat  of  the  demesnes  of  the  abbey 
of  Barking,  if  there  were  any. 

*•  That  the  abbess  of  Barking,  and  masier  and  brethren,  pre* 
tout  alternately. 

3*  That  no  married  leper  be  admitted,  unless  the  wife  will  tow 
chastity. 

4..  That  every  brother  shall  frequent  Divine  service  at  tho 
church,  unless  he  be  sick. 

6.  That  no  woman  be  allowed  to  enter  the  said  hospital  but  the 
abbess ;  near  relations  of  the  sick  to  visit  them,  or  the  common 
laundress,  and  that  in  the  open  day. 

«.  That  no  leper  shall  go  abroad  without  special  licence. 

7.  That  the  abbess  shall  appoint  the  master  of  the  said  hospital. 

8.  That  every  leper  shall,  at  hh  admission,  make  oath  to  live 
chastely,  to  be  obedient  to  the  abbess  and  content  of  Barking,  to 
have  nothing  in  propriety,  &c. 

By  these  statutes  this  establishment  was  governed  till  the 
Dissolution,  when  it  was  valued  at  16/.  13*.  4tf.  per  annum, 
curding  to  Speed.  - 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  granted  the  site  of  the  hos- 
pital and  chapel,  with  the  Jands  and  tiches,  to  Thomas 
Fanshaw,  Esxj.  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  bis 
2  ^  heirsv 
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keirs,  on  condition  that  they  should  appoint  a  master,  and 
keep  the  whole  in  repair,  and  allow  each  of  the  paupers  a 
pension  of  2l.  5s. per  annum;  and  that  he  should  appoint  a 
chaplain  to  perform  divine  service.  Thomas  Fansbaw,  vis- 
count Dromore,  in  1668,  granted  a  lease  of  the  whole  for 
one t  thousand  years  to  Thomas  Allen,  gent.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  1739  by  Crispe  Gascoigne,  Esq.  alderman,  and 
afterwards  lord  mayor  of  London,  whose  descendant  now 
holds  it.  The  hospital  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  and  occupies  three  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle  \*  the 
chapel  seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  east  window  are  several  armorial  bearings.  On  the 
floor  are  memorials  for  some  of  the  chaplains. 

BARKING, 
is  about  seven  from  London,  on  the  river  Roding*,  and  a 
creek  that  leads  to  the  Thames,  from  whence  goods  are 
brought  up  in  vessels  to  its  quay.  .  The  Danes  destroyed  it 
in  87P,  but  it  was  rebuilt  when  the  Conqueror  retired  hi- 
ther, soon  after  bis  coronation,  till  he  had  erected  forts  in 
London  to  awe  the  citizens.  This  town  is  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  whose  smacks  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in 
the  Thames,  from,  whence  their  fish  are  sent  up  in  boats*  to 
Billingsgate.  The  parish  is  large,  and  so  much* improved, 
by  lands  got  out  of  the  Thames  and  Roding  rivers  on  the 
western  side  of  it,  that  the  great  and  small  tidies  are  com- 
puted at  above  600/.  a  year.    It  has  two  chapels  of  ease! 

~  *  The  Roding  passe*  through  eight  parishes,  from  Canfield  to  the 
Thames  below  Barking.  1.  Roding  Abbey,  north-east  of  the  Lavers* 
9.  Roding  Beaocbamp,  east  df  the  "Lavers.  3.  Roding  Berners,  south 
of  Hbding'Margaret  4»  Rodiog  Rythorp,  south-west  of  High  Roding* 
was  once  called  Roding;  G  rumba  Ids..  5.  High  Roding  is  the  chief  and 
the  highest  up  the  river  of  all  the  Rodings,  and  the  nearest  to  Dunmow. 
6.  Itadmg  Heacfen,  or  Plumb;  on  the  river,  between  High  Easter,  and 
White  Roding,  is*  supposed  to  owe  its  name  to  its  church  being  leaded 
before  those  of  the  other  Rodings.  7.  Roding  Margaret,  south  of 
£eadeii  Roding.  8.  White  Roding,  south-west  of  Roding  Ey thorp,  in- 
cludes that  Vbicli  wns  antientty  Morrel  Roding.    • 

\QU  VI.    No.  12P.  g  one 
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one  at  II ford,  and  another  on  the  sidte  of  Eppfag  Forest, 
called  New  Chapel. 

There  was  formerly  a  capital  market  at  this  town  on  Sa- 
turday, for  corn  and  all  other  provision;  bat  it  has  been 
long  disused*  haying  probably  travelled  to  Romford,  at  * 
more  convenient  distance  from  London  and  Chelmsford,  &c. ; 
some  remains  of  a  fair  still  exists,  on  the  92d  of  October, 
(St.  Ethelburga's  Day)  for  horses,  cattle,  and  ether  com- 
modities. 

The  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Barking,  was  the  oldest  and 
richest  in  England.  It  was  founded  by  St.  Erkenwald,  son 
of  Ofla,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  the  fourth  bishop  of 
London,  «***  630,  for  his  sister  Ethelburga,  whom  he  mad* 
first  abbess  of  it,  and  endowed  them  with  his  own  estate* 
Hodetredus,  a  kinsman  of  Sebbi,  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
gave  several  lands  more  in  this  county  to  this  abbey,  whidi 
king  Sebbi  confirmed.  E&lburga,  queen  of  the  West 
Saxons,  was  a  mm  here* 

The  Danes  having  destroyed  this  monastery,  with  many 
othro,  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  at  the  Dissolution  valued 
*t  162/.  12r.  5<H>  according  to  Dugdale.  104ft/.  6s.  2d. 
asserted  by  Speed  +• 

At  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard  is  an  antient  gateway, 
over  which  is  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood  lofte  atte 
gate,  edified  to  the  liooor  of  Almighty  God,  &c."  Salmon 
says,  that  this  was  called  The  Fire  Bell  Gate,  probably  from 
the  curfew.  The  great  tell  of  the  church  is  still  tolled  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  eight  in  the  evening,  during 
die  winter  months. 

The  manor  belongs  to  Edward  Habe,  Esq.  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Hulse,  hart,  in  right  of  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Letbieulher,  descended  from  the  respectable  family  of  that 
name  of  whom  we  have  made  mention  under  Lewisbam.— A 
court  leet  is  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  ApriL 

*  In  the  feigns  of  tkucy  HI.  and  Edwasd  I.  fair  abbesses  were  twjK, 
numed  to  parliament,  vis.  Barking,  -Shaftesbury,  Winchester,  and 
WHtoo. 

ft  Among 
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Among  the  numerous  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barking,  we  police  the  following: 

Binom,  adjoining  the  town,  is  the  seat  of  Bamber  Gas* 
coigne,  Esq.  The  original  square  mansion,  waa  built  by 
Dr.  Bainber ;  his  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Crispe  Gas- 
ooigne,  lord  mayor.  The  bouse  and  grounds  were  en- 
larged and  improved  by  their  son,  the  late  ft  Gaacoigoe,Esq. 
Tbe  south  front  of  t{iis  bouse  commands  a  charming  prospect 
of  the  river  Thames,  nearly  to  Grayesend,  and  views  of  the 
Kent  and  Surrey  hil|p,  &c. 

Westbury,  on  the  east  side  of  Bifrons  Park,  has  also  the 
same  enchanting  prospects. 

Eastbury,  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  tfye 
town,  at  the  edge  of  the  marshes,  towards  Dagenham ;  a 
large  brick  building,  with. battlements.  It  was  tbe  resi- 
dence of  lord  Monteagle,  at  tbe  time  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,'  and  to 
colonel  Powell,  the  families  of  Newman,  and  Sterry.  On 
one  of  the  door  locks  was  the  date  of  1536.  The  many 
narrow  and  long  galleries,  with  grotesque  paintings,  fornp 
a  very  curious  contrast  to  the  works  of  modern  times. 

Porter*,  waa  held  under  the  abbess  and  convent  by  * 
quit-rent  of  1/.  ?s.  Irff.  It  was  held  in  1483,  by  Richard 
Pygot;  in  1611,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucas.  In  1701,  it  be- 
longed to  Godfrey  Woodward,  Esq.  whose  daughter  having 
married  Walter  Vane,  Esq.  it  continued  in  that  family  till 
1790,  when  it  was  bought  by  Abraham  Newman,  Esq:  Be- 
fore the  late  repairs,  it  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity ; 
it  commands  a  fine  southern  prospect. ' 

Cranbrook  House  and  manor,  were  held  in  the  year 
1347  by  John  Malmeynes,  of  tbe  abbess  and  convent,  at'a 
quiUrent  of  25.  per  annum.  His  ancestors  had  lived  in 
Barking  from  time  immemorial.  In  1615,  it  belonged  to 
fihr  Henry  Palavicini ;  whose  brother  and  heir,  Sir  Toby', 
having  squandered  away  his  inheritance,  was  obliged  to 
dispose  of  his  estates*  Sir  Charles  Montagu  purchased 
Cranbrook,  and  died  seised  of  it  in  1625.  U  afterwards 
came  by  purchase,  in.  1730,   to  John  Lethieullier,   Esq.  • 

Z  9  and. 
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and,  in  1151,  it  was  sold  by  Smart  LethieuHier  to  Charles 
(afterward  Sir  Charles)  Raymond,  Esq.  who,  in  1762,  alie— 

-nated  it  to  Samuel  Hough,  .Esq.  by  whom  it  was  conveyed 
next  year  to  Andrew  Moffat,  in  whose  family  it  .still  re* 
mains.  The  house  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Lon- 
don road,  about  half  a  mile  from  Ilford,  and  is  supposed  to 

.have  the  best  cellar  and  wine  vaults  in  the  county.    Mr, 

;  Moffat  always  kept  it  well  stored 

cc  With  the  best  wines  each  vintage  could  afFord;"* ' 

, and  always  dealt  his  hospitality  to  his  friends  with  the  most 
unreserved  welcome. 

Loxfori?  Hall  belonged  to  the  abbey;  after  its  disso* 
lutibn,  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Powle,  who,  in  1562, 
alienated  it  to  Thomas  Pouncett,  who  endowed  the  living 
of  Barking  in  1557.  It  has  since  passed  through  several 
bands,  and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Hulse., 

Uphall  belonged  to  the  abbey,  and  is  now  a  capital 

.farm.  In  the  fields  belonging  to  this  farm,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  an  antient  intrenchment,  about 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  yards  square. 
Mr.  LethieuHier  imagined  it  to  be  too  spacious  for  a  camp, 
and  therefore  seenjed  to  think  that  it  was  the  site  of  a  Ro- 
man town ;  "  no  traces  of  buildings  bad  been  found  on  the 
spot,  which  Mr.  L.  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
inaterials  were  used  for  building  Barking  Abbey,  and  for 
repairing  it  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Danes.  As  a  confir- 
mation of  this  opinion,  lie  relates,  in  his  MSS.  Hist,  of 
Barking,  that  upon  viewing  the  ruiq$  of  the  abbey  church 
in  1750,  he  found  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  great  pil- 
lars composed  in  part  of  Roman  bricks.  A  coin  of  Mag- 
nentius  was  found  among  the  ruins.11  * 

Having  visited  the  neighbourhood,  we  return  to  Barking, 
to  describe  its  harbour,  church,  and  subordinate  structures. 

The  creek,  which  unites  with  the  Rod  on,  at  the  distance; 
of  two  miles  from  the  Thames  to  the  town,  is  furnished 
with  a  complete  harbour,  capable  of  containing  above  forty 

*  Lytan*,  VoUVl  ' 

sail 
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.toil  of  fishing  vessels,  from  tea  to  forty  tons  burthen,  for 
-the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  cod  of  the  Rodoo, 
•  next  the  creek,  stands  a>  capital  flour  mill,,  capable  of  . 
working  seven  pair  of  stones ;  and  the  harbour  next  the 
town  is  faced  with  an  excellent  stone  wharf  for  landing 
corn,  manure,  Sec, 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  is  supposed  to 
have  fieen  built  about  the  year  €14 ;  and  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  two  north  aisles,  running 
parallel  to  each  other  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
The  church  and  chancel  wete  ceiled,  (neiver  having  any 
cieliug  before)  beautifully  ornamented,  and  thoroughly  re- 
paired, in  1770,  at  the  sole  ex  pence  of  the  parishioners,  to 
the  amount  of  2000/.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Richard  Jes- 
sop,  of  IJford,  left,  by  will,  3GQI.  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing an  organ,  which  was  built  by  Messrs.  Byfield  and  Green, 
in  1789.  At  the  west  end  of  the  churdh  is  a  square  em- 
battled stone  tower,  containing  eight  musical  belU.  The 
vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
senior  bachelor,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Williata 
Powncetc.  t 

Among  the  monuments,  the  principal  are  in  memory  of 
Dr.  John.Bamber,  who  died  the  7th  of  November,  1753, 
in  ,the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne, 
kot.  alderman,  sheriff,  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  who 
died  the  28th  of  December,  1761,  aged  sixty-one.  Sir 
Charles  Raymond,  bart.  of  Valentine  House,  who  died 
August  24,  1788,  aged  seventy-six.  Alicia  Bertie,  wife 
of  the  honourable  Robert  Bertie,  who  died  the  31st  of 
August,  1677,  aged  twenty.  The  honourable  Robert 
Bertie,  who  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  1701. 
Anna  Maria  Newte,  daughter  of  Sir  C.  Raymond,  who 
died  August  19,  1783,  aged  twenty-seven  years.  Captain 
John  Pel*,  who  died  February  14,  1762,  aged  seventy- 
,nine.  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Loxford,  who  died  February  1, 
1722,  aged  fifty-eight.  The  honourable  Elizabeth  Ber- 
tie, widow  and  relict  of  the  honourable  Robert  Bertie,  Esq. 
fifth  son  of  Robert  earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  great  chamberlain 

of 
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of  England,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bennett,  of  Babtam, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  bart.  who  departed  this  life  the  ficsttfy 
of  January,  1712,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  bis  age, 
Frawcis  Fuller,  of  Bee  Hive,  in  the  county  of  Esse*,  Esq. 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  said  county,  end 
.clerk  of  the  estreats  in  the  king's  court  of  exchequer;  he 
was  of  great  estimation  in  his  county  for  his  integrity  of 
life,  uprightness  in  justice  and  hospitality,  having  lived 
seventy-six  years  and  three  months;  died  the  I Oth  day  of 
March,  anno  1636;  whose  body  is  interred  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Dtoois  Backchurch,  London.  Sir  Charles  Mo** 
tague,  who  died  at  his  house  at  Cranbrook,  in  Essex,  in 
the  parish  of  Barking,  the  11th  of  September ,  mnodom. 
1625,  being  of  age  sixty-one  years ;  who  gave  to  die  poor  * 
of  Barking,  40/.  William  Pownsett,  late  of  Barking, 
Esq.  and  justice  of  the  peace;  who  died  the  8th  of  March, 
1585.  This  tomb  was  repaired  at  the  expence  of  AH  Souls 
College,  in  Oxford,  anno  dem.  1784.  Captain  Josn  Ben- 
net,  sen.  late  of  Poole,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  who  died 
fhe  8th  of  May,  1106,  aged  seventy. four;  and  of  Mary, 
his  wife,  who  died  the  9th  of  January,  1711 ;  both  lying 
here  interred.  Captain  John  Bewnet,  their  only  son,  who 
died  the  30th  of  January,  1716,  aged  forty,  six ;  and  lytth 
in  a  vault  under  an  altar  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  who  or- 
dered by  his  will  this  monument  to  be  erected,  which,  was 
accordingly  performed  by  Abraham  Edlin,  gent,  his;  acting 
executor.  Johk  Fanshaw,  of  Parslows,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  Esq.  auditor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster;,  he  died 
the  19th  of  December,  1699,  in  the  thirty^eighth  year  of 
his  age.  Sir  Orlando  Humphreys,  of  Jenkins,  in  tins 
parish,  bait,  who  departed  thi*  life  June  14,  1737,  aged 
fifty-nine  years.  Captain  Joshua  Benaster,  who  was 
born  in  this  parish,  and  brought  up  to  the  sea  service  from 
his  infancy;  and  in  several  engagements  both  in  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Ann's  wars,  he  behaved  with  great  conduct 
ond  bravery,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his 
royal,  highness  George  prince  of  Denmark,  lord  high  ad- 
Wiraj  of  Great  Britain    He  con^manded  his  majesty's  yatcli 
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.fbt  Charlotte,  thirteen  years,  and  died  the  S8th  ©f  Mart*, 
1*738,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He  gave  50/.  in  his  lifetittfo 
to  repair  the  school  house;  and  SO*,  to  the  poor  of  the  said 
parish  at  the  time  of  bis  decease,  to  whom  he  bad  always 
been  a  generous  benefactor. 

Three  thousand  pounds  were  left  by  Dr.  Ralph  Fas** 
max,  fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  in  trust,  to  build  a  new 
vicarage  house  in  Barking ;  which  was  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  near  Westbury,  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  1*794. 

In  1641,  Sir  James  Cambell,  lent,  late  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London,  gave  by  will  666/.  135.  4d.  towards  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  a  free  school  in  the  town:  this 
was  lately  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a  very  elegant 
workhouse,  erected  on  the  spot;  to  which  was  added  the 
site  of  Mr.  William  Raymeot's  making  and  brewhoose*  la 
this  workhouse  are  carried  on  spinning  and  sack  making: 
the  handsome  front  of  this  structure  is  one  hundred  and 
Arty  feet  next  the  town,  and  directly  opposite  the  old  abbey 
fate*  and  contains  apartments  for  the  master  and  mistress* 
A  committee  room,  and  store  rooms.  The  two  wings  behind 
toe  dms  disposed  ;  on  the  ground  floor  long  rooms  for  the 
looms  and  manufactory ;  -above  these  are  the  bedchambers. 
The  whole  forms  a  very  large  square,  with  piazzas,  sup* 
ported  by  plain  pillars,  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabit 
tams  after  their  labour.  On  the  west  front  is  a  very  elegant 
Latin  inscription;  implying,'  that  "That  this  House  of  In* 
dustry  was  built  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barking,  to  providg  for  jand  protect  the  industrious  f  to 
punish  the  idle  and  tyttfeed,  Kc.  Kc"  The  expence  of  the 
above  building,  furnft$k,'  &c.  cosfr5000/. 

In  179t>,  a  new  jail  ttasTbuilt  in  the  town,  at  the  expence 
of  the  county,  in  the  (Sothic  stile,  and  according  to  the 
late  Mr.  Howard's  plan,  with  solitary  cells  and  work  rooms. 

Among  the  great  benefactions  to  Barking  parish,  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  record : 

John  Jfawke,  Esq.  of  Ciayberry,  left  by  will,  beariag  date 
As  «d  fry  of  October,  1686>  bis  estate  id.  Tower  Street  an4 

Water 
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,  Water  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Danstan  in  the  East,  London, 
to  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London,  upon  trust  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  pf  eight  poor  boys,  in  the  sail 

..hospital,  tii*  two  of  the  said  boys  from  this  parish',  to  be  from 
time  to  time  presented  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  for  this 
poor  for  the- time  being.     Mrs.  Ann  Nepton,  of  Great  Ilford, 

.did  bequeath  401.  per  annum  to  the  poor  of  this  parish,  that  shall 
be  found  most  in  need,  October  30,  1764*  '  Thomas  Collet,  Esq. 
late  of  this  parish,  left  by  will,  bearing  date  March  21,  1738, 
to  the  poor  of  this  parish  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  secured  for 
them  in  the  East  India  Company  for  ever,  and  the  interest  to  be 
paid  to  the  churchwardens  to*  buy  bread,  and  delivered  oott  of 
their  pew,  twelve  pennyworth  every  week,  and  the  remainder 
npon  Christmas,  Easter,  and  AVhits'untide^  1596.  AVilliam  Nut". 
browne,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Kent,  gave  the  poor  an  annuity 
of  61.  13s.  4d.'  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rectory  of  Ash,  in  Kent, 
for  ever.  16*25.  Sir  Charles  Montague,  of  Craubrook,  knL 
gave  to  the  poor  401.  1634.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Coote  gave  a 
.plate  of  sHver,  lit  for  the  communion  bread,  together  with  table 
doth  and  napkin.  1646.  Sir  Thomas  Cambell,  krit.  gave1  five 
seres  of  marsh  land  to  the  poor  for  ever.  1677.  The  honourable 
Alice  Bertie,  gave  to  the  church  a  silver  plate.  1679.  The  ho* 
nonrable  Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw,  late  lord  of  this  manor,  gave  in© 
rents  issuing  out  of  the  market  of  Barking,  and  five  acres  of 
land,  called  Cotlands,  to  the  poor  for  ever.  « 1681.  The  ho- 
nourable Robert  Bertie,  Esq,  gave  to  the  church  the  communion 
plate,  viz.  two  large  silver  flagons,  one  bason,  one  calico  and 
cover.  1701L  Pic  also  gave  by  his  will  to  this  parish  31.  per  an* 
num,  being  the  interest  of  601.  to  be  received  yearly,  for  putting 
a  poor  boy  apprentice  in  Ilford  ward.  He  also  gave  31  per  an- 
num to  be  yearly  distributed  in  bread,  to  the  poor  of  Barking 
stown.  1712.  The  honourable  Elizabeth  Bertie  gave  &001.  for 
putting  forth  poor  children  apprentice  in  Barking  and  Ilford 
ward.  1566.  Mrs.  Alice  Leonard,  of  London,  gave  to  the  poor 
of  this  parish  40s.  per  annum.  1716.  Captain  John  Bennett 
gave  to  the  poor  1101.  1726.  Mr.  Josiab  Dent  gave  II.  per  an- 
num to  be  distributed  in  bread,  for  ever.  1727.  Sir  Orlando 
Humphrey,  bart.  gave  to  this  church  a  crimson  velvet  cloth 
cushion,  embroidered' with  gold,,  for  the  desk  and  pulpit  1737. 
Thomas  Beacon,  Esq.  of  Ilford,  gave  to  the  poor  1001.     1738. 

Captain 
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CkpttJn  Joshua  Bfcnftslfer,  gave. to  the  poo?  501.  1741.  John 
Bilnber,  ALIXgafrt  to  the  poor  1Q01.  1741.  Thomas  and  Jo* 
tfajhan  Collett,  Esq*,  of  Westhaa,  gave  to  the  poor  of  thio 
'parish*  forever,  six  acres  of %  freehold  laod,  called  Kingsbridg* 
Mars*.  174S.  Dome  Ellen  Humphrey*,  relict  of  Sir  Orlando 
Humphrey*,  gate  by  will  3€0h  Two  boys  of  Ilford  ward,  in 
this  parish,  are  educated  and  maintained  in  the  free  school  at 
Cbigwell^acc+rdiog  to  the  endowment  and  will  of 'archbishop^ 
Harsoett. 

This  extensive  parish  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Thames,  facing  Woolwich,   in  Kent;  and  as  some 
proof  that  the  Thames  had  a  different  course  formerly  j 
there  are  many  acres  of  fine  marsh  land  on  this  side  the 
titer*  that  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Woolwich.     It  con- 
tains about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  besides  forest,  that 
is  not  measured,  which  produces  the  different  kinds  of  corri;  x 
and  a  great  quantity  of  potatoes  are  planted  every  year* 
between  the  Sown  and  the  Thames,  in  very  good  marsh 
land,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  near  two  in  breadth, 
which  produces  good  beef  and  mutton.     From  the  south* 
east  extremity,    which  is  called    Horseshoe  Corner,    near 
Dagenbam  Breach  House,  at  the  Thames  side,  to  the  north* 
west  of  Claybury.  House,   close  by  Woodford  Bridge,  is 
about  nine  miles,  at  which  boundary  stands  a  famous  tree, 
called  GeodyerSy  that  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  as  far 
as  Gravesend,  and  other  parts  of  Kent :  this  tree,  with  the 
tower  of  Barking  church,  serves  as  a  beacon  for  the  ships 
in  Galions  to  sail  up  Woolwich  Reach,  or  anchor  by,  to 
avoid  a  shoal  of4  sand  called  Barking  Shelf.     The  breadth 
of  the  parish,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  four  miles. 

To  Barking  retired  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  widow  of  Thomas 
de  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glocester,  uncle  to  Richard  If.  who 
was  murdered  at  Calais.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  more  ample  account  of  her  is  given  in  Vol.  IV. 
p.  278,  note. 

Daring  the  government  of  abbess  De  la  Pole*,  Edmund 

*  Daughter  of  Michael  De  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  skin  at 
the  battle  of  AgfncOurt  This  lady  waj  elected  abbess  when  only  twenty 
three  yean  of  age.  1433.    Lytons, 

Vol.  VI.    No.  129.  At  and 
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and~Ja*per  ap  Meredith  ap  Tudor,  the  father  and  iu*k: 
of  Henry  VII.  and  the  sons  of  Catharine  of  Fj&ncc,  widow? 
of  Henry  V.  by  Owen  ap  Tudor,  were  sent  to  be  educated; 
at  this  abbey |  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  a  certain 
salary  allowed  for  their  maintenance,  it  appears, .  by  a* 
petition  of  the  abbess,  in  1^41,  that  the  salary  was  a  year 
and  an  half  in  arrear ;  the  allowance  also  for  these  prince* 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  extravagant,  from' the 
following  memoranda  in  a  petition : 

"  —  for  the  which  cause  she  was  payed  fro  the  27  day  of 
Jali  the  ycre  of  your  full  noble  regne  XV  unto  the  Saturday  tfcd 
last  day  of  Fevercr  the  yere  of  your  said  regne  XVII  60  Itvres; 
and  after  the  satde  last  day  of  Fererer  your  saide  bedew  oman  Jiatfc 
borne  the  charges  as  aboven  unto  this  day,  and  is  behinde  oftbd 
paiement  for  the  same  charge,  costos,  and  expenses,  amontyugj 
after  the  afferent  of  hir  paiement,  fro  the,  last  day  of  Feverer  aato 
the  fest  of  Allhalowen  the  yere  of  your  regne  XIX.  the  somme 
of  52livre*  12  sols;  &c." 

Adjoining  to  Barking  is'the  parish  of  Dagenham,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Barking.  In  the  charge 
book  belonging  to  the  office  of  cellarers  of  the  abbey  it  ap^ 
pears,  that  the  collector  of  the  rents  and  farms  of  Barking  and 
Dagenham*  was  to  pay  12/.  18*.  yearly,  which  the  cellaress 
was  to  receive*. 

Dagenham  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  abbess  and 
convent  till  the  general  dissolution,  when  the  church  was 
afterwards  given  by  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  manor  of 
Cockermouth,  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  There  are,  besides  the  manor  of 
Cockermouth,  the  manors  of  Valence,  and  Passclojvs,  in 
this  parish. 

Within  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 

St.  Paul,    was  buried  Sir  Thomas  Urswick,  knt.  recorder 

.  of  London,  by  whose  means,  in  consequence  of  the  power 

of   his  eloquence  with  the  citizens,  Edward  IV.   was  re- 

ceired  into  London  with  great  acclamations,  and,  entering 

*  Newcourt's  Repertorium.   If.    p.  201. 

the 
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the  bishop's  prflace,  took  prisoners  Henry  VI.  and  George 
NeviJl/  archbishop  of  York,  whom  he  sent  to  the  Tower, 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  1471. 

This  place  is  remarkable  for  thr»  various  inundations  of 
flte  Thames  in  .1376,  1380,  and  1382,  when  the  income  of 
the  abbey  was  reduced  to  four  hundred  marks  per  annum. 
Ito  1409,  4000/.  'had  been  expended  to  no  purpose  to  en- 
deavoring to  repair  the  banks. "  Next  year  the  revenues  of 
the  abbfefs  and  convent  had  sunk  so  considerably  by  these 
reparations,  that,  as  their  petition  to  government  states, 
"  none  of  the  ladies  had  more  than  14  shillings  per  annum 
for  cfothes  and  necessaries/'  In  consequence,  the  convent? 
obtained  frequent  exemptions  from  rtaxes,  .  &c.  writs  to 
impress  labourers  to  repair  the  bariksy  tad  other  privileges.  * 
But  the  most  remarkable  was  the'  great  breach  made  here 
by  the  Thames,  in  1703,  which  laid  near  five  thousand 
acres  of  land  under  water.  After  many  expensive  projects 
to  stop  this  breach,  the  land  owners  relinquished  the  un- 
dertaking as  impracticable.  In  1714,  parliament  inter-* 
fered,  and  trustees  were  appointed,  who,  the  next  year, 
contacted  frith  captain  John  Perry,  who  had  been 'em- 
ployed by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  works  on  the 
river  Don.  He  accomplished  the  arduous  undertaking  in 
less  than  two  years,  for  25,000/.  the  sum  agreed  upon.  Fine 
smelts  are  caught  in  this  breach,  which  are  commended  for 
their  size  and  delicacy. 

Adjoining  to  Dagenham  is  a  tract,  of  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion, denominated  Havering  Liberty. 

This  Liberty  contains  the  following  manors:  Havering* 
at  Bower,  Marks,  Gobions,  Mawney,  Qklea  [jail*  £qd~ 
fords,  Pirgo,  Stewards  in  Romford,  Maylards,  Britaina^ 
Dovers  Buttons,  Hornchurch  Hall*  Elms  in  Hornchurch, 
Lees  Gardens,  Gooshays,  and  Dagenhams.  •  " 

Respecting  the  name  Havering,  we  are  much  in  doubt.' 
It  is  curious  that  Horn  church,  should  be  the  only  church 
fntieotly  belonging  to .  Havering  Liberty,  and.  yet  not 
retain. the  name,  of  that  Liberty;  but  upon  the  smallest 
investigation,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  v  or  consonant  it* 

.  A  a  2  was 
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was  unknown  till  *  very  late  period;  and  ft??n  so  late  **• 
<Vra  re^n  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  will  be  fawn)  in  old  books 
that  VV  is  invariably  called  Double  U.  This  difficulty 
being  so  easily  solved,  we  will  suppose  that  this  Li- 
berty was  denominated  Hauer-ing;  the  plain  meaning 
Qf  which  is  The  Higher  Meadow,  or  Land,  which  might 
easily  be  corrupted  to  Havering,  or  Horn,  as  it  is  usually 
called  *. 
Entering  the  great  roa<d  from  London,  we  arrive  at 

ROMFORD ; 
so  called,  probably,  from  the  broad  ford  over  the  stream 
passing  through  the  town*  which  formerly  is  said  to  have 
had  no  hanks  to  con6ne  its  stream.  This  is  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  in  the  county  f,  and  has  three  markets;  on 
Monday,  for  calves;  on  Tuesday,  for  hogs;  And  on  Wed* 
nesday,  a  general  market. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  this  manor,  is  in  the  Red; 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  it  appears  that  Roger 

*  Salmon's  conjectures  concerning  the  etymology  of  this  ptece*  M^ 
so  rational  and  explanatory,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  detail  them : 

a  This  land  was  in  the  forest  of  Essex,  and  was  described  enough  to 
be  known  by  according  to  the  usual  way  of  calling  a  place  hilly  or  low, 
or  from  a  stream  near  which  it  stood :  mx,  though  sometimes  used  asfc 
termination  amongst  the  Saxons,  commonly  meant  a  meadow  or  load  hv 
general;  so  Barking.  As  Hafering  is  in  an  elevated  situation,  I  belie?* 
it  came  ftomOrer;  as  we  have  Overton,  Overstand,  Overysset,  one  of 
the  Duteh  provinces,  and  Auverkirke."  Essex,  p.  242.  We,  however* 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  prefer  Hauer-ing.  The  county  of  Essex 
abounds  with  these  Ings,  as  Mountney's-ing,  Friern-ing,  Claver-ing,  &c. 
*  +  *  The  road  to%  Bury  and  Colchester  this  way  is  not  of  longstanding; 
trtveHert  went  anciently  thither  by  Ongar ;  and  for  those  whs  went  tot 
wardlogatestooa,  Horn-church  was  the  way,  through  the  Green  Isaacs, 
as  they  are  called,  'tis  probable,  from  being  much  overgrown  with  (rat*} 
since  the  chief  traffick  has  been  by  Ruraford,  after  the  present  nearer 
way  was  made  passable.  So  the  old  road  from  Islington  by  Homey,'  on 
which  the  Romans  went  to  Hertford,  and  travellers  to  St.  Alban's,  aftef 
the  Witling  Street,  by  Edgar,  grew  ruinous)  goes  now  by  the  name  of 
the  Green  Lanes,  since  they  hate  been  BufreqnentecV'  Mmorti  Bstcr> 
p.  541. 

Bigod, 
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Sgod,  eaH  rf  Norfolk,  held  the  wood  of  Hoofed  for 
is.  per  mnmim*  by  setgeswty  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1L 
Adam  de  Creiing  held  of  the  king  m  cwptfc  two  hundred 
and  6fty~fonr  aeret\  of  land  in  Havering,  in  the  parish 
of  Romford ;  and  in  the*  same  parish  a  wood  of  one  hun* 
dred  acres,  the  gift  of  the  earl  marshal*.  The  francos 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  held  this  manor  ia  right  of  his  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  -  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, of  the  king  in  capite,  as  parcel  of  .the  earldom  of 
Norfolk.  The  manor  then  took  the  name  of  its  possessor 
Manny.  It  afterwards  became  vested  in  James  lord  Berke- 
ley, whose  son  the  manqais  of  Berkeley,  sold  it  to  John 
Rnssel,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  lord  chancellor.  Manny,,  or 
Romford  manor,  then*  came  into  th£  family  of  Dacre,  and 
was  conveyed,  in  1375,  to  that  of  Leonard.  Since  which 
it  has  passed  to  the  families  of  fuller,1  Oibaston,  Milner; 
William  Lloyd,  Esq.  a  devisee,  sold  it,  about  the  year 
1159,  to  Richard  Newman,  Esq.  whose  grandson,  Richard 
Newman,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor. 

The  high  steward  of  the  lioerty  of  Havering,  b  ap« 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  appoints  a  deputy  steward. 
These,  with  a  high  bailiff,  elected  by  the  ket,  and  * 
justice,  elected  by  the  liberty;  govern  the  town  of  Rom* 
ford^  and  though  they  are  no  corporation,  yet  by  an 
Stntient  patent  trojy  have  a  power  to  keep  a  court  every 
week,  in.  which  the  inhabitants,  sojourners,  and  traders  in 
the  markets,  may  on  every  Thursday  implead  the  guilty 

*  This  earl  marshal  was  a  descendant  of  the  former  Roger  Bigod,  earl 
Of  Norfolk,  who,  in  right  of  his  mother,  daughter  of  Richard  Marshall, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  was  solemnly  Invested  with  the  earl  marshal's  staff,  in 
the  tlirty*ec6nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  was  this  nobleman 
who  so  boldly  answered  his  sovereign.  Apologizing  for  Robert  de  Ross, 
S  baron,  who  had  been  charged  with  some  crime,  the  king  gave  the  eaai 
harsh  language,  and  called  him  traitor !  The  carl  in  answer,  told  the  king 
"  he  lied ;  and  that  he  never  was  nor  would  be  so :"  adding,  "  If  you  do 
nothing  but  what  the  law  warranteth,  you  can  do  no  harm."  "  Yes," 
said  the  king>  "  I  can  thresh  your  corn,  and  sell  it ;  and  so  humble  you.M 
.The  earl's  reply  was,  "  if  you  attempt  it,  I  will  send  you  the  heads  of  the 
threshers." 

Of 
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of  treasons,  felonies,  debts,  and  other  actions  of  trespass, 
before  the  said  bailiff,  &c.  who  have  authority  to  hear  and. 
determine;  and  execute  the  laws  upon  the  offenders'  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts.  No  justice  of  -the  'county  can  act 
in  this  liberty,  no  inhabitant  of  the  liberty  cab  serve  on 
juries,  &c.  out  of  the  liberty.  On  Wbitson  Tuesday  * 
couruleet  is  Held  annually  by  the  justices  arid  tenants  to 
ebuse  all  officers  for  the  liberty  for  the  year  ensuing,  and 
$/.  is  allowed  &k  a  dinner  by  his  majesty.  The  sessions,  &c: 
are  held*  in  a.  spacious  court  house  in.  the  market,  place, 
where  all  business  relative  to  the  liberty  is  transacted;  31 
was  rebuilt  i ft  the  year  1742,  and  repaired  in-!7$&/at  thd 
ejpence  of  the  crown.  There  are  many  manors  in  the 
said  liberty,  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Giddy  is  lord 
paramount.  A  n6w  workhouse  waft  qrfected  in  this  town 
for  the  reception  and  employment  of  the  poor,  in  173 T, 
which  cost  4000/.  *    - 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  is  considered  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Hornchurch.      The  benefice  is  a   donative,  the  advowson 
of  which  is  vested  in  the  warden  and  fellows  of  New  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  who  are  also  ordinaries  of  the  place,  being 
exempt  from  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.    It  was  customary > 
when  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  paid  their  tithes  at 
Christmas,  that  they  should  be  treated  with  a  bull  and  a 
brawn;  that  the  boar's  head  was  wrestled  for,  and  that  the 
poor  had  the  scraps.     This,  like  other  laudable  customs, 
has  long  grown   into  disuse.     The  present  structure  was 
erected  about  1407*,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
uprth  aisle.     At  the  west  end  is*  a  gallery,  for  the  charity 
children*    In  the  east  window  is  the  figure  of  Edward  the 
.Confessor  in   stained   glass.      In  the  east  window   of  the 
south  aisle  was  some  time  since  depicted   the  legendary 
-atory  of  the  ring  given  at   Havering  Bower  by  a  stranger 
to  king  Edward    the  Confessor,  as  a  present  to  hinj  from 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  related  at  large  by  Ailrcdus,  ab- 

*  The  aatieut'chapel  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  town. 

hot. 
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tot  of  Rieval,  a,nd  John  Broroptoiu    Under  which,  was/writ- 
teo,  Johannes  per  Peregiinos>  mitft  Jtegi  Edvardo* 

The  tower  is  of  brick,  and  contains  eight  bells.  Among 
the  monuments,  the  principal  are  to  the  memory  of  Sic  ' 
George  Heryey,  knt.  lieutenrot.of  the  Tower,  and  his 
lady;  his  sister  Anne,  wife  of  Georgs  Carew,  Esq. 
whose  children  were  Sir  Peter  Carew,  slain  in  Ireland, 
1580,  and  Sir  George  Carew,  lord  president  of  Ireland* 
and  earl  of  Totness,  who  erected,  the  monument.  On, the 
north  wall  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke*,  of 
Giddy  Hall. 

Avery 

•  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  was  born  at  Giddy 
Hail  about  1506,  and  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  mayor  of 
London.  His  education  was  probably  at  Cambridge,  as  the  Oxford  an* 
tiquary  makes  no  mention  of  him.  He  was  such  an  emjnent  master  of 
the  whole  circle  of  arts,  of  such  singular  piety  and  goodness,  of  suok 
uncommon  prudence  in  the  management  of  his  own  family,  that  those 
noble  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  king  Edward,  appointed  him  to  in* 
struct  that  prince  in  learning,  and  to  form  his  manners.  He  Uved  in 
exile  during  the  persecution  of  Mary,  but  after  Elizabeth's  accession  re- 
turned home,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  honour 
at  Giddy  Hall,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  A** 
gustine  friars,  m  London. 

"  Knowing,"  says  Lloyd,  «f  that  the  sexes  are  equal,  and  that  wo^- 
men' are  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  he  instilled  that  into  his  daughters 
at  night,  which  he  had  taught  the  prince  in  the  day ;  being  resolved  t6 
have  sons  by  education,  for  fear  he  should  have  none  by  birth.  And  he 
was  remarkably  happy  in  them ;  for  they  were  learned  above  their  sex  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  were  equally  distinguished  by  their  virtue,  piety, 
and  good  fortune.  Thus,  as  Lloyd  says,  his  care  was  that  his  daugh- 
ters might  have  complete  men,  and  that  their  husbands  might  be  happy 
m  complete  women ;  never  promising,  yet  always  paying,  a  great  dowry. 
Very  providently  did  he  secure  his  eternity,  by  leaving  the  image  ^of  his 
nature  in  his  children,  and  of  his  mind  in  his  pupil.  He  took  however; 
as  the  same  author  observes,  more  pleasure  to  breed  up  statesmen,  than  to 
be  one.  Contemplation  was  hi*  soul,  privacy  his  life,  and  discoursed 
element.    Business  was  his  purgatory,  and  pufelicness  his  torment." 

Several  witty  and  ingenious  sayings  of  his  are  recorded ;  particularly 
the  following :  "  That  there  were  three  objects,  before  whom  he  could 
not  do  amiss  *,  his  prince,  his  conscience,  and  his  children."  This  face- 
tious story  is  likewise  related  of  him.    "  A  Sussex  knight,  having  spent 

a  great 
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Avery  Cdniburgh,  who  died  in  1480,  fbutnled  a  ehantt? 
in  this  chapel,  ^and  endowed  it  with  10/.  per  annum  to  the 
priest  for  his  chamber  fee,  and  3/.  per  annum  more }  20s. 
for  an  obit;  6d.  each  for  twelve  priests,  who  should  of- 
ficiate at  it ;  4tf.  each  for  six  clerks ;  40rf.  for  the  poor  in 
bread,  cheese,  and  ale;  40rf.  for  the  bailiffs  And  wardens 
of  the  town ;  and  40rf.  for  the  curate,  for  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  founder,  his  sister,  and  John  Cropland,  irt 
his  bcde-roll  every  Sunday. 

a  great  estate  at  court,  and  reduced  himself  to  one  park  and  aiineliousd 
in  it,  was  yet  ambitious  to  entertain  the  king  (Edward  VI.)  For  that 
purpose  he  new  painted  his  gates,  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  this  motto  over 
them  in  large  golden  letters,  01 A  VAN  IT  AS.  Sir  Anthony  offering  to 
lead  it/  desired  to  know  of  the  gentleman  what  lie  meant  by  OIA,  whd 
told  htm  it  stood  for  omnia."  "  I  wonder/'  replied  be,. "  that,  having 
made  your  omnia  so  little  as  you  have,  you  should  yet  make  your  vanitas 
so  large."— tfiogno/iAtcaJ  Dictionary, 

Sir  Anthony  was  particularly  fortunate  in  his  four  daughters*  srii  emi* 
sent  for  their  literary  attainments.  Mildred,  the  eldest,  was  forty-two 
years  the  wife  of  William  lord  Burleigh.  She  was  learned  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  wrote,  a  letter  in  that  language  to  the  university  of  Cam* 
bridge;  She  had  great  political  talents,  was  a  patroness  of  literature,  and 
distinguished  for  her  numerous  charities.  —Anne,  the  second,  was  the 
second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  and  mother  of  the  great 
lord  St  Alban's.  Eminently  skilled  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  she 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  governess  to  Edward  VI.  To  her  in* 
structions  was  probably  owing  the  surprising  knowledge  of  (hat  young 
prince.  Her  sons,  Anthony  and  Francis,  were  notalitlUc  indebted  for 
the  reputation  they  acquired,  to  the  pains  taken  with  them,  by  this  ex* 
cejleat  woman,  in  their  tender  years.  When  they  grew  up;  they  found 
in  her  a  severe,  but  admirable  monitor.  She  translated  from  the  Italian 
the  Sermons  of  Barnardine  Occhini ;  and  from  the  Latin,  Bishop  Jewel's 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England ;  both  which  met  with  the  highest 
applause. —Elizabeth,  the  third,  was  equally  happy  in  improving  the  ad- 
vantages conferred  upon  her ;  for  such  was  her  progress  in  the  learned 
languages,  that  she  gained  the  applause  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
the  age,  She  was  first  the  wife -of  Sir  Thomas  Hobby,  ambassador  to 
France;  and,  afterward,  of  John  lordRussel,  son  of  Francis  earl  of  Bid-  . 
ford.  For  the  tombs  of  both  her  husbands,  she  wrote  epitaphs  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English. — Catharine,  the  fourth,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Kil- 
legrew,  was  famous  for  her  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
toogtos \  and  for  bet  skill  in  poetry  ,—^mi«/aA?r. 

2  There 
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There  was  also  a  guild  in  the  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
"Virgin  Mary;  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  valued  at 
4/.  \Os.  2d. 

Dr.  Glocester  Ridley,  of  whom  we  shall  say  more,  under 
Poplar,  bad  the  donative  of  Rpmford. 

Giddy  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Richard  Benyon,  Esq. 
near  Rum  ford,  was  originally  a  venerable  mansion,  begun 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  lord  mayor  of  London,  created 
knight  of  the  bath  at  the  coronation  df  queen  Elizabeth, 
wife  to  king  Edward  IV.  He  living  in  the  worst  of  times, 
was  accused  of  high  treason ;  and  though,  through  the 
integrity  of  judge  Mark  ham,  he  was  acquitted,  yet  there 
was  so  severe  a  fine  laid  on  him,  that  it  ruined  his  whole 
estate ;  and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  house  unfinished  at  bis 
death.  Sir  Anthony,  his  grandson,  one  of  the  precep* 
tors  of  Edward  VI.  finished  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth) 
whom  be  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  in  1568.  Queen 
Mary  de  Med icis  was  lodged  here,  in  1637.  It  was  pur* 
chased  by  Sir  John  Eyles,  bart.*  who  took  it  down,  and 
built  the  present  structure,  which  he  sold,  in  1745,  to 
governor  Benyon.  The  house  has  been  raised  and  en- 
larged by  his  son,  Mr.  Benyon,  who  much  improved  the 
grounds  by  plantations,  and  a  fine  piece  of  water,  which 
the  great  road  crosses,  over  a  bridge  of  three  elliptic 
arches,  designed  by  Wyatt. 

Giddy,  or  Gidea  Hall,  is  now  the  property  of  captain 
Black.  At  Hare  Street  is  the  beautiful  cottage  of  Humphrey 
Repton,  Esq.  the  ingenious  writer  on  Picturesque  Gardening* 

At  Stewards  was  born,  in  159s,  Francis  Quarles,  Esq. 
of  whom  Mr.  Granger  thus  makes  mention :  "  Francis  ' 
Quarles,  wbq  was  some  time  cup-bearer  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  secretary  to  archbishop  Usher,  and  chronologer 
to  the  city  of  ^ondpp,  had  a  very  considerable  reputation 
as  a  poet ;  but  he  merited  much  more  as  a^  honest,  and 
pious  man.  His  "  Emblems,"  which  have  been  service- 
able  to  allure  children  to  read,  have  been  often  primed, 

*  Graukon  of  Sit  Job  a  Eyles,  lord  mayor  of  London,  168S. 
Vol.  VI.  Ho.  129.  fib  and 
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and  are  not  yet  forgotten.  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  a 
petition  full  of  unjust  accusations  was  preferred  against 
.  this  worthy  man,  by  eight  persons,  of  whom  he  knew  not 
any  two,  but  by  sight.  The  news  of  this  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  be  declared  "  it  would  be  the  death 
of  him;  wfcich  happened  soon  after,  according  to  his  pre- 
diction* He  is  said  to  have  had  a  pension  in  consideration 
of  his  writings,  from  Charles  I.  and  died  in  1644,  aged 
Jifty-two.  The  best  of  his  works  is  his  "  Poetical  Para- 
phrase on  fioclesiastes."  His  son,  John  Quarles,  was  a 
captain  in  the  royal  army,  and  having  reduced  bis  fortune, 
was  compelled  to  write  for  his  support ;  he  was  author  of 
"  Elegies,"  and  other  religious  poems;  and  died  of  the 
plague,  in  16#S. 

The  above  manors  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
Romford,  in  which  are  also  two  schools,  instituted  for  forty 
boys  and  twenty  girls,  about  the  year  1728,  the  beoefae- 
tions  to  which  are  very  considerable.    . 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  London,  are  barracks 
Of  wood  fot  six  troops  of  hosse,  which  were  built  in  the 
yfcarl795. 

The  other  manors  of  Havering  Liberty,  are  Marks,  in 
Romford  Town  Ward,  which  was  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Usrwick*  recorder  of  London,-  in  1 479.  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  families  of  Hervey,  and  Mildmay ;  and, 
inconsequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  1  arte  Sir  Harry  Pawlet 
8t.  John  with  Jane,  daughter  of  Carew  Mildmay^  Esq.  he 
also  took  the  name  of  MHdmay.  The  manor  bouse  of 
Marks  was  a  very  antieftt  structure^  but  has  latdy  been 
demolished. 

Sir  Harry,  held  the  manor  of  East  House,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Oookes. 

Up  HavEaiNoa,  or  Gobions,  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Ur*. 
tariek,  the  recorder.  It  is  now  the  property  of.  William 
Perkins,  Esq.      . 

Sir  Thomas  Cooke  died  seised  of  the  manors  of  Beo- 
fords  and  Eaklbs,  in  1479;  oow  the*  property  of  John 
Heaton,  Esq.   -       • 

2  Hkdek 
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Rede*  Coinrr,  io  Harold's  Wood  Waul,  mMd^ 
der  the  manor  of  Havering,  by  the  service  of  finding  Ikltr 
for  the  king's  chamber.  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  died  seised  of  it 
io  1478. 

Gooshays,  belonged  to  Ahired  Corobury,  in  1486.  It 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  lords  Dudley  and  Ward;  oboof 
whom  sold  it  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Mead,  who,  io  11SQ,  disposed 
of  it  to  William  Sheldon,  Esq. 

Dagevbams  and  Cockeiells,  lie  at  the  extremity  *f 
the  parish,  towards  South  Weald;  and,  in  1454,  were  tho 
property  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland*  They 
are  now  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Neave,  bart.  wh6 
has  erected  a  large  and  elegant  seat  on  the  site  of  that 
built  by  Sir  Henry  Wright,  hart,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IF. 

Havering  Boweh,    north-east  three  miles  from  Rom* 
ford,  is  a  ward  or  hamlet  in  tho  parish  of  Horneburch,  and 
liberty  of  Havering;  it  was  a  seat  of  some  nf  the  Saxon 
kings ;    particularly   of  Edward  the  Confessor,   who  took 
great  delight  in  it,  as  being  woody,  solitary,  and  fit  for 
devotion.     "  It  so  abounded,"  says  the  old  legend,  "  with 
warbling  nightingales,  that  they  disturbed  him  in  his  devo- 
tions.    He  therefore  earnestly  prayed  for  their  absence; 
since  which  time' never  nightingale  was  heard  to  sing  in  the  ' 
park,  but  many  without  the  pales,  as  in  other  places!"   It 
'  was  named  Boner,  from  some  fine  bower,  or  shady  watt, 
like  Rosamond's  Bower,  at  Woodstock.*    It  is  a  charming 
spot,  having  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  great  pais  of 
Essex,  Herts,  Kent,  Middlesex,   and  Surrey,  and   of  the 
Thames,  with  the  ships  sailing  up  and  down.    Here  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  is  reported  to  have  built  a  palace,  some 
part  of  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing.    It  is  certain 
however  that  earl  Harold  held  this  liberty  in  king  Edward 
the  Confessor's  days  for  a  manor  containing^  ten  hides  of   ' 
land,    then  worth  36/.  per  annum.      In  the  Conqueror's 
Survey  it  is  called  Feudum  Regis. 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  when  be  ad- 

Bb  2  a  dieted 
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-dieted  himself  to  pastime,  used  to  retire  hither  sometimes  , 
to  divert  himself  with  the  pleasures  of  the  forest.  Resides 
this  palace  there  was  another,  called  PiRCo,  that  seems  to 
have  been  always  the  jointure  house  of  a  queen  consort.  Here 
died  Joan,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  certainly  one  of 
the  royal  seats  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  for,  during 
ber  progress  into  Suffolk,  in  1570,  she  resided  "here  some 
days.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  late  lord  Archer,  and  was 
pulled  down  in  1770.  On  the  site  of  the  former  is  the  ele- 
gant villa  of  the  late  Sir  Jobto  Smith  Burges,  bart.  called 
the  Bower  House,  now  inhabited  by  his  lady; 

1  In -Havering  at  Bower  were  two  chapels,  one  a  peculiar 
royal  chapel  for  the  king,  queen,  and  their  houshold;  the 
other  is  for  the  officers,  foresters,  and  inhabitants,  which 
is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Horncburch ;  but  having  no  right  of 
burial,  'they  carry  their  dead  to  Romford. 

Returning  to  Romford,  and  proceeding  south-west,  we 
arrive  at  HbnvcHURCH,  a  very  large  parish,  containing  the 
seven  wards,  called  Collier  Row,  Harolds,  Havering,  Noke 
Hill,  North  End,  Romford  Town,  and  South  End. 

It  if  ridiculously  called  Horncburch,  Ecclesia  Cornuta, 
but  was  formerly  called  Horn  Monastery,  Monasterium 
Comutura ;  and  a  pair  of  huge  leaden  horns  are  fastened 
to  the  east  end  of  it,  which,  in  the  true  spirit,  of  vulgar 

.  tradition,  are  said  to  have  been  placed  there  by  a  certain 
king,  who  disliking  its  true  name,  Hore  Church,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  by  a  lewd  woman,  to  atone  for  her 
sins,  made  this  light  change,  and  set  up  the  horns  as  a 
reason  for  it;  and  to  keep  the  absurd  allusion,  the  vane  on 
the  spire  still  represents  a  bull's  head  and  horns. 

This  town,  or  at  least  two  considerable  manors  in  it, 
Horncburch  Hall  and  Suttons,  belonged  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Caep  in  Normandy ;  but 
before  the  suppression  of  the  alien-priories  iji  1414,  they 
were  obtained  by  William  of  Wickham,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  settled  upon  bis  new  foundation  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  for  it  appears  above,  that  the  warden  and 
fellows  of  ttat  college  were  in  possession  of  this  parish 
and  advowson  in  1410. 

The 
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The  warden  and  fellows  of  Now  College  are  not  only 
lords,  of  this  manor,  and  impropriators  of  the  parsonage* 
but  ordinaries  of  the  place;  so  that  whoever  supplies  the 
cure,  holds  it  by  lease  from  them  for  his  life,  and  is  called 
vicar,  but  has  no  institution  nor  induction  from  the  bishop. 

The  first  mention  of  the  hospital  which  stood  in  this 
place,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  that  monarch* 
by  his  charter,  dated  at  Berkbamsted,  gave  to  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Bernard  of  Mont  Joy,  (which  was 
a  cell  to  a  monastery  of  the  same  name,  in  Savoy)  the 
cbnrch  of  Havering,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  for  the 
supply  of  firing  for  the  poor;  it  seems  therefore  that 
Henry  was  the  original  founder  of  this  hospital,  as  his  son 
Richard  I.  confirmed  to  the  poor  of  Montjoy  the  gift  of 
his  father,  which  Henry  HI.  again  confirmed  to  them,  by 
the  name  of  il agister  K'Fratres  du  Monasterio  de  Cornuto.* 

In  Lambarde's  Topographical  Dictionary,  is  the  follow, 
ing  passage  relating  to  this  foundation:  "  After  that  the 
pope  had  well  pyllcd  the.  Inglishe  cleargie  for  his  parte, 
and  the  kinge  Henry  III.  also  had  levyed  sundrte  sommes 
of  money  amongst  th*»m,  they  thought*  it  now  fitte  (for  the 
more  vehement  enforcinge  of  their  dtjsyre)  to  joyne  their 
necessities,  and  make  one  petition  for  relief  of  theim  bothe 
The  kinge  therefore  and  the  pope's  legate  called  togatlicr 
al  the  Cistercian,  or  white  monks,  and  layinge  before  theim 
(heir  manifolde  causes  of  great  expence,  desyred  theim  to 
graunt  for  their  comon  necessitie  one  competent  aide  in 
money.    The  monkes  mysliked  of  the  demaund,  both  for 

*  "  The  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St  Bernard,  or  of  Montjoy, 
1  bad  not  a  manor  here  at  the  Survey,  or  we  should  have  found  it  men- 
tioned in  Domesdei.    In  Henry  II.  *s  time  the  church  was  called  The  •  , 
Church  of  Havering ;  and  till  his  grandson's  confirming  charter,  we  hear  " 
nothing  of  Cornutum  Monasterium,  or  Cornuta  Ecciesia ;  so  that  this 
name  came  up  in  that  interval,  if  Henry  III.  did  not  give  the  name  at 
the  time  of  his  confirmation.    If  the  monastery  in  Savoy  had  ever  been 
styled  Cornutum,  there  was  however  no  more  occasion  for  horns  upon  the 
church  to  express  that  relation,  than  for  that  of  Bee  m  Normandy  to  have 
9  brook  drawn  at  Streatham  in  Surrey,  to  shew  Streatham  dependent  on  . 
tofxr—Salmon'*  Essex,  p.  252.  I 

that 
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that  it  was  large,  and 'that  they  bad  bene  already  greived, 
and  therefore  after  8  litle  consultation  they  made  aun~ 
gweare,  that  they  weare  but  a  part  of  the  chapter  of  that 
profession,  and  therefore  without  the  consent  of  the  hole 
cotitd  not  consent  to  any  sucbc  levey.  Hearat  the  kinge 
and  the  legate  weave  muche  offended,  in  so  muehe  as  be* 
sides  foule  woordes  the  kinge  pyked  cjuarrils  against  dy  vers 
of  the  abbates  of  that  ordre,  and  sucbe  as  came  in  hit 
daungfcr  he  soffcred  not  to  escape  without  round'  sommes 
of  money.  Amongest  the  rest,  he  called  thabbat,  of  Rom- 
ford in  Essex  to  suns  wear  e  for  an  affray  that  two  of  his  ser- 
vants had  made,  and  before  the  matter  was  ended  he  made 
tfaabbates  purse  pay  swetely  for  the  atonement/* 

Peter,  earl  of  Savoy,  having  built  his  palace  in  the 
Strand,  in  1 24a,  gave  it  to  the  brethren  of  this  hospital, 
of  whom  his  niece  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  HI.  purchased 
it  for  her  son  Edinond,  earl  of  Lancaster.  It  was  ultimately 
pur  chased,  as  above,  by  bishop  William,  of  Wickham,  and 
bestowed  on  his  foundation  at  Oxford. 

The  site  of  this  hospital  appears  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Whitfe  Hart  Inn,  where  there  are  still  many  remains  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

There  are  several* manors  belonging  to  this  parish,  and 
fcandsome  seats,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Langtoks,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Masu;  Nelmks,  the. property  of  John 
John  Yeldham,  Esq.;  and  Hagton  Hill,  belonging  to' 
John  Baker,  Esq. 

The  chureh  of  Havering,  or,  as  it  is  corrupted  called, 
HoaNCHURCH,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  is  a  lofty, 
spacious  edifice,  situated  upon  an  eminence,  with  a  spire 
that  may  be  seen  at  a  vast  distance ;  and  from  a  mill  near 
the  churchyard  is  plainly  perceived  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
The  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  and  is  very 
fieat ;  within  are  some  very  curious  monuments.  The  south  aisle 
fcas  been  lately  rebuilt  with  brick  ;  but  the  Gothic  style 
being  preserved,  it  has  a  very  good  effect,  on  the  approach 
from  Hacton  HilL 

la 
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ta  the  icign  of  Henry  II.  the  principal  street  of  this 
town  was  called  Pell  Street,  from  tbe  number  of  skinners 
who  dwelt  in  it,  for  the  supply  of  Romford  market  _for 
leathern  breeches,  whence  cams  the  saying  of  "  Going  to 
Romford  to  be  new-bottomed." 

Upminstea,  is  fifteen  miles-  from  London,  in  the  road  to 
Tilbury  Fort,  and  called  Upminster,  from  its  lofty  situa- 
tion. In  this  parish  is  a  spring,  which  is  described  Hy 
Dr%  Derhaai,  as  a  proof  that  springs  have  their  origin 
fross  tbe  sea,  and  not  from  rains  and  vapours.  The 
spring,  in  the  greatest  droughts,  was  little,  if  at  all  di- 
minished, after  an  observation  of  above  twenty  years,  al- 
though  the  ponds  all  over  the  country,  and  in  an  adjoining 
brook,  bad  been  dry  for  many  months. 

This   village  contains  two  manors,    Upminster  Hall, 
and  Great  Gauges.    The  first  manor  was  one  of  the  se- 
venteen,   given  by  Harold  II. .  to  Waltham  Abbey ;    this 
grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  Henry  IL 
Richard  I.  and  Henry  UL;  and  it  appears  that  Upminster  • 
Hall  was  an  occasional  retreat  for  the  abbots  of  Waltham. 
The  abbot's  chapel  and  a  cemetery  were  remaining  tiD 
very  lately,  when  the  former  was  demolished  to  make  room 
for  modern  improvements,  and  the  sacred  reception  of  the 
dead  has  been  consigned  to  the  spade  of  the  gardener.     At 
the  disspliitioii  of  monasteries,    this  was  a  place  of  such 
delightful  situation  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Thomas 
OoftwelJ,  earl  of  Essex,  upon  whose  attainder  it,  reverted 
to  the  crown,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  family  of  Latham, 
with  all  its  appendage*,  for  the  sum  of  848/.  19s.  Srf,;  the 
fee  farm  reserved  to  the  crown  for  keeping  thirty  dogs, 
which  exempted  the  estate   from   all  other  services.      It 
passed  from  this  to  other  families,    till  in    the  reign  of 
James  I.  it   was  repossessed   by  Ralph  Latham,   common 
sergeant  of  the  city  of  London,  whose  son,  in  1662,  sold 
it  fyr  66401.  to  the  viscountess  dowager  Campden ;  upon 
whose  death,  in  1664,  it  devolved  to  Mr.  Henry  Noel,  and 
.■forwards  to  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Gainsborough.     The 
aari  dying,  the  manor  was  sold  in  1685,  under  a  decree 

of 
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of  Chancery,  to  captain  Andrew  Branfill,  in  whose  fa- 
mily it  still  remains.  The  manor  bouse  stands  about  4 
mile  from  the  parish  church,  and  commands  a  fine  pro- 
spect. The  manoV  of  Gaines,  or  more  properly  En- 
gaine,  formerly  gave  the  title  of  baron  to  its  possessors, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  afterwards  came  into  the 
families  of  Deyncourt,  and  Latham,  the  latter  of  which 
transferred  it  to  Gerard  I^Ewes,  citizen  and  stationer  of 
London;  his  son,  Paul  D'Ewes,  father  of  the  antiquary,  in 
1592,  vested  it  in  trustees,  as  a  settlement,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  William  Latham ;  whose  son,  Ralph,  possessed 
it  with  Upminster  Hall.  After  various  vicissitudes,  Gaines 
became  the  property  of  Sir  James  Esdaile,  knt.  alderman 
and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1778 ;  whose  soit, 
Peter  Esdaile,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  mercantile  connexion  by  one  of 
the  younger  branches  of  this  family,  in  which  he  was  an 
innocent  sufferer,  the  reversion  of  this  estate  was  put  up 
to  auction  in  1809,  but  bought  in  at  the  expence  of  nearly 
l£,G00f.  Sir  James,  under  every  disadvantage  which  pre- 
sented itself  from  the  neglected  state  of  this  village,  raised 
it  to  become  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  county.  He 
resided  himself  at  New  Hall,  and  caused  the  various 
branches  of  his  family  to  make  their  country  residences 
at  Upminster.  Fox  Hall,  in  this  parish,  is  the  residence 
of  general  Poyntz. 

Upminster  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  the  structure  prevailing  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Gaynes  chape],  divided  by  a  handsome 
screen,  and  used  as  a  family  pew  for  the  Esdailes,  is  a  very 
curious  portion  of  the  building;  in  'the  window  is  pre- 
served some  beautiful  stained  glass.  Here  also  rest  the  re- 
mains of  Sir  James  Esdaile,  and  his  lady,  whose  benevo- 
lence, the  parish  still  recollect  with  gratitude. 

Among  the  rectors  are  to  be  recorded  William  Der- 
ham,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  canon  of  Windsor,  1689,  author 
of  Physico  and  Astro-Theology.  This  eminent  philo- 
sopher published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  re. 
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jister  of  the  weather/  winds,-height  of  the  barometer*  and 
quantity  of  rain  falling  at  Upminster,  1689 ;  Account  of  a 
pyramidal  appearance  in  the  heavens,  seen  in  Essex ;  Qb- 
servations  concerning  subterraneous  trees  found  near  Da- 
genham,  and  other  mrshes  in  this  county;  Account  of  th? 
quantity .  of , rajp. /alien  at  Upminster  for  eighteen  yean; 
Account  of  ap>  Aurora  Borealis  seen  here.  Dr.  Derhairi's 
successor,  Mjy-^amuel  Bradshaw,  1735,.  erected  the  pre* 
sent  handsopie  rectory  house. 

.  The  only  natural  curiosity  in  this  parish  is  a  mineral 
spring  on  Upminster  Common.  The  water  is  strongly  im* 
pregoated  with  alkaline  salts,  and  is  a  good  corrective  of  act-* 
(Ktite, .  vomitings,  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes. 

Cohbbv's  Ty£  is  a  hamlet  of  this  parish^  near  Gaynes } 
and  derives*  its  name  from  a  former  owner,  and  the  Saxon 
tflg;    an  enriontre;  'or  rather  frorti    the   union   of  three 
foads  to  Upminster,  RaittHam,  art*  Gray's  Thar  rock. 
!   Contiguous'  to  the  parish  of  UjjmJhstcr  is  that  of  Crait- 
ftAW,'  sixteen  Grilles  from  London*;!?  Was  ariticntly  deno- 
minated Bishop's  Ockingdon,  from  belonging  to  the  bishops 
of  tendon  at  trie*  time  of  the  Conguest;  it  was  afterwards 
called*  Cravenham,  .and  was  held  by" the  Petre  family,  one  of 
whom  sold  the  manor  to  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright^ 
whose  daughter  married  general  Oglethorpe,  at  her  death    ■ 
Cranham  House  .came  into  the  possession  of  her  nephqw^ 
Sir  T.  rj.  Apreece>   and  was  afterwards  the  residence  of, 
lord  Callan.     The  old  hall  was  a  stately  structure,  during, 
the  lives  of  general  Oglethorpe,  .and,  his.  lady ;    but   was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  next  .possessor  j  some  of  thej 
remaining  old  wall  and  portals  are  sufficient  indications; of i 
its  grandeur.    Cranham  Hall,  since  it  has  been  given  up  .by. 
lord  Callan,  was  inhabited  by  its  proprietor  and  present  re- 
sident, Sir  Thomas  Apreece,  bart.     The  present  rector  of 
Cranham  is  George  Strahan,  D.D.  and  vicar  of  Isling- 
ton. 

«■  Thef  church,   dedicated  to  All  Saints,    has  nothing  re* 
aattkable,  except  the  mdhument  to  tMc  memory  of  general 

t^Vot.  VI.    No.  HO.'   >  •  C  c  Oglethorpe, 
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OgfoCforpi,   and   hi*  Udy,   witb  (hi   following  fn^ri^ 
•idtf : 

u  Kcar  <hk  place  fie  die  remains  of  J* Ames. Edward  Ogle* 
fttORrt,  Esq.  who  served  under  Prince  Eugene,  and  in  1714  was 
Captain-Lieutenant  in  die  First  Troop  of  tie  Queen'*  (Guard*. 
In  1740  ke  was  appointed  Colonel  of  a  regiment  to  tie  raised  for 
Georgia.     In  1745  he  wa*  appointed  Major-General,  rti  1747 
LieatenanUGeftera!r  in  1765  General,   of  hf*  Majesty's  Forces. 
In  his  civil  station  he  was  very  early  Conspicuous.    He  Was 
Chose*  M<  P.  for  Haslemere  in  Surrey  in  lfr«,  tfnd  continued  to 
represent  it  till  1754.    In  the  Committee  of  Parliament  for  en* 
attiring  into  the  state  of  the  gaols,  formed  25  Feb.  I7t8,  and  of 
which  he  was  Chairman;  the  active  and  persevering  seal  of  hfe 
benevolence  found  a  truly  suitable  employment^  by  vhttivg^  w4th 
his  colleague*  of  that  generous  body,  the  dark  and  pestilential 
dungeons  of  £he  prisons  which  at  that  time  dishonoured  the  nH* 
tropolisj  detecting  the  moat  enormous  oppressions;  obtaining 
exemplary  punishment  on  {bote  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
outrage  against  Humanity  and  Justice,  and  restoring  multitude* 
from  extreme  misery  to  lignt  and  freedom.    Of  these  about  seven 
hundred,  rendered  by  long  confinement  for  debt  strangers  and[ 
helpless  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  desirous  of  seeking,  an 
asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America,  were  by  him  conducted  thither 
ih  I73tt.     Re  willingly  encountered  iii  their  behalf  a  variety  oi 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  thus  became  the  Founder  of  the  Colony 
of  Georgia;  a  Colony  which  afterward?  set  the  noble  example 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Haves.    This  new  establish. 
ntent  he  strenuously  and  successfully  deferided  against  a  powerful' 
attack  of  the  Spaniards.     In  the  year  in  which  he  quitted  £ng-1 
land  to  found  this  seftientfent,  Ike  nobly  strove  td  restore  our  true' 
national  defence  by^ea  and  land,  a  free  navy  wftfiottt  imjbfeteing, 
a  constitutional  militia.    Bet  his  social  affection*  weito  more  en- 
larged than  even  the  term  Patriotism  can  etfpnei*.*  he  was  the' 
friend  of  the  oppressed  Negro,  no  part  of  the  globe  was  too  re.' 
mote^  no  interest  too  unconnected,  or  too  much  opposed  to  hft> 
own,  to  prevent  his  immediate  succour  of  suffering  humanity.' 
For  such  qualities  he  received,  from1  the  evea-metoorahJc  John 
Duke  of  Argyle,  fall  testimony  in  the  BritiskSenate  to  his  mi- 
litary character,,  his  natural  generosity!  Us  contempt  of  danger, 
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aadregarffortbepublict*  A  similar  snansnjnjn  m  peTprhwn»a 
in  a  foreign  language* ;  and  by  one  of  oar  most  celebrated  Bonis 
bis  remembrance  is  transmitted  to  posterityJn  linss  justly  corpra* 
sive  of  the  purity,  the  ardor,  the  extent  of  bis  benevolence  ♦• 
He  lived  till  the  1st. of  July,  17&5+y  a  venerable  instance  to 
what  a  duration  a  life  of  temperance  and  virtuous  labour  is  ca- 
pable of  being  protracted.  His  widow,  Euzabetb,  daughter 
of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  of  Cranham  Hall,  Bart,  and  only  sister 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Samuel  Wright,  Bart,  of  the  same  place,  swr* 
Trvfag  with  regret,  (though  with  due  submission  to  Divine  Provfc 
dence)  an  affectionate  husband,  after  a  union  of  more  than  forty 
years,  hath  inscribed  to  his  memory  these  faint  traces  of  bis  ex. 
eellent  character:  '      k- 

Religion  watches  o*er  his  urn, 

And  all  the  Virtues  bending  mourn. 

Humanity,  with  languid  eye, 

Melting  for  others'  misery. 

Prudence,  whose  hands  a  measure  bold, 

And  Temperance,  with  a  rein  of  gold. 

Fidelity's  transparent  ^es^ 

And  Fortitnde9  in  armour  dtmU 

Wisdom's  grey  io*ks  and  Freedom  joi* 

Tl|e  moral  train  to  bless  his  shrine ; 

And,  pensiie,  all  around  his  ashes  holy 

Their  last  sad  honours  pay,  in  order  melancholy  §• 

fib  disconsolate  widow  died  Oct.  36,  1787,  in  her  70th  year; 
and  is  buried  with  biro,-  in  the  vault  in  the  centre  of  this  < 
Her  fortitude  of  mind  and  extensive  charity  deserve  to  be  i 
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f  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole.  *  Pore, 

.  J  it  appears  by  the  archives  of  University  College,  Oxford,  that  the 
general  was  matriculated  July  9,  17 14 ;  being  then  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  of  St.  James's  parish;  so  that  the  general  could  not  be  mope  than 
eighty-seven  years  of  age  at  his  decease.  Some  curious  anecdotes  are 
given  of  him  and  his  family  in  Manning's  Surrey, 

}  The  poetry  b  the  effusion  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  was  sent  by  a  cler- 
gyman, as  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  bcnefector.— 

Cent.  Mag. 

C  c  2  ']taed, 
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'  beptd,  though  hit  own  modesty  would  desire  them  to  h$  for. 
gotten." 

The  road  from  Cranham  passes  to  North  Ockingdon,  by 
\Sjubbers,  antrcntly  belonging  to  the  family  of  Gwillim 
ap  Jenkyn,  alias  Herbert,  of  Gworney,  in  Monmouth- 
shire j  whence  it  came  to  the  family  of  Qoys,  of  which  it 
was  purchased  bv  Sir  William  R,ussel,  lent,  of  Worcester- 
shire, whose  descendant,  William  Russel,  Esq.  is  the  pre- 
sent possessor.     Stubbers  is  a  very  handsome  mansion,  with 

*  long  avenue  from  the  road,  shaded  by  tall  trees. 
North  Ockingdon,  at  the  time  of  the  survejy,  be- 
longed to  the  abbey  of  Westminster;  William  I.  having 
deprived  it  of  Windsor,  he  gave  Battcrsea,  Wocking- 
don,  &c.  in  exchange ;  when  William,,  the  chamoerlain, 
established  a  claim  upon  this  place,  and  it  was  confirmed 
to  him_by  his  rapacious  master.  The  manor  came  ulti- 
mately to  the  family  of  Poyntz*  Meynell,  tyc. 

North  Ockingdon  Hall,  is  the  residence  of  Richard 
Higgs,  Esq.  lessee,  under  Richard  Benyon,  Esq.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  "tomb,  erected  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  Stub- 
bers, to  the  memory  of  William  Newberry,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  stating,  that  the  deceased  4i  bad  Hved  in 
the  family  a  faithful  servant  for  thirty  years,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.'*        •  • 

:  In  the  church  are  several  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
the  families  of  Coys,  Badby',  Poyntz,  &c. 

*  South  Ockingdon,  was  antiently  called  Wokendori 
Rokele,  from  its  lord,  and  Wokcndoq  ad  Turrim,  from 
its  steeple.  It  was  held  by  the  noble  family  of'D'Ew, 
whence  it  descended  to  that  of  Buryn;*  it  afterwards,  be- 
longed to  Sir  Richard  Sakonstall,  knt  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don; in  1601,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  various  fa-, 
miltesi  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  is 
a  Gindft,  neat  structure,  pleasantly  situated;  and  has  a 
round  tower ;  the  interior  contains  the  monument  of  Sir 
Richa'rd  S  a]  tons  tall ;  he  is  in  armour,  ornamented  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  bis  office. 

'*  RAINHAMj 
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Hainham,  fs  fifteen  miles  from  London,  and  one  from 
the  Thames,  where  there  is  a  ferry  to  Erith.  The  road 
hence  to  Purfleet  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Marshes,  which  are  here  uncommonly  fine, 
and  are  covered  with  prodigious  numbers  of  cattle. 

Aveley,  near  Purfleet,  comprises  the  manors  of  Ave- 
ley,  Belhouse,  Bretts,  and  Bumpsted.  Aveley  church 
.  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  is  a  peculiarly 
clean  and  neat  structure.  It  belonged  to  the  convent  of 
Caen  in  Normandy,  afterwards  to  that  of  Lesnes.  Henry 
VIII.  gave  it  to  cardinal  WolseyN  towards  his  collegiate 
foundations;  but  upon  his  disgrace,  it  was  again  granted  to 
the  dean  and_chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  to  whom  it  had 
formerly  belonged. 

There  are  several  handsome  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Dacre  family.  Jn  the  village  lord  Nfew- 
bufgh,  in  1639,  built  a  lofty  almshouse  of  brick  for  twelve 
families;  on  the  front  was  inscribed,  Domum  Dei  1639. 

Bel  House,  has  all  the  features  of  a  baronial  mansion, 
with  battlements,  turrets,  and  small  windows'  of  the  struc- 
ture which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vTlI.  It  has, 
also  a  very  fine  and  extensive  southern  view  over  the  river 
Thames,,  and  into  Kent.  The  offices  are  numerous,  and  the 
apartments  of  the  house  assimilate  to  the  other  parts  of-  the 
building.  They  are  however  very  magnificent,  and  ornai 
mented  with  stained  glass,  bearing  the  arms  and  crests  of  the 
Lennard  and  Dacre  families.  Among  the  pictures  are  va-* 
luable  portraits  of  the  possessors  of  BelhoUse,  by  Holbein, 
and  other  eminent  masters ;  a  majestic  portrait  of  the  Grand 
Prior  De  Veudome,  with  a  dog  on  a  cushion,  whose  watch*  . 
ful  bye  is  so  well  painted,  that  it  appears  ready  to  catch  at 
any  one  who  would  presume  to  invade  the  retirement  of  his 
master.  The  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  James  II.  are  very  fine.  Here  are  also  six  vefcy 
good  views  of  Naples,  one  of  which  exhibits  a*  nights cene 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  in.  all  its  terrors.  The  Library,  besides 
containing  a  very  excellent'  assortment  of  the  classics  and 
.belles  Jftttres,  is  furnished  with  an  invaluable  collection  of 
JJritish  antiquities,  general,  and  county  history.     In  these. 

apartments 
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»partmej?t?  are  some  carious  drawings  of  antient  seats,  par- 
ticularly of  Richmond  and  Greenwich  palaces,  two  of  whiciy 
seem  very  scarce.  The  park  and  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
well  laid  out,  by  the  genius  of  Capability  Brown;  and  the 
scenery  is  grand  and  picturesque. 

The  mapor  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Barret 
JLennard,  bart. 

Weever  and  Fuller  mention  a  circumstance  concerning 
one  of  the  former  possessors  of  this  mansion  worth  re- 
cording. "  Thomas  Barryt,  squire  to  kyng  Harry  the 
,  Syxt,  oftentimes  Employed  in  the  French  warrys  under  the 
command  of  John  due  of  Bedford,  as  also  John  due  of 
Norfolk,  being  alway  trew  legiman  to  his  sovereigne  JpnJ 
the  kyng,  having  taken  sanctuary  at  Westmynstre  to  shot> 
the  fury  of.  bis  and  the  kyng's  enemys,  was  from  thence 
halyd  forth,  and  lamentably  hewn  apieces.  Abut  whilke 
tyme,  or  a  little  before,  the  lord  Scales  late  in  an  evening, 
entrying  a  wherry  bott  wyth  three  persons,  and  rowing 
toowards  >Vestminstre  ther  lykwys  to  have  takyn  sanctuary 
was  descryed  by  a  woman,  when  anon  the  wherry  man  fell 
pn  him,  murthered  him  and  cast  his  manglyd  corps  alond  by 
St.  Mary  Overys."  * 

Pu^fleet,  is  nineteen  miles  from  London,  on  the 
Thames;  has  a  public  magazine  for  gunpowder,  which  is 
deposited  in  detached  buildings,  that  are  all  bomb  proof; 
to  that,  in  case  ap  accident  should  happen  to  one,  it  would 
not  affect  the  others.  Each  of  these  buildings  has  a  con- 
ductor. Here  is  also  a  handsome  house  and  garden,  for  the 
reception  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  This  place  has  also 
sotne  extensive  lime  works,  the  workmen  in  which,  and 
their  families,  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
Purfleet.  The  walks  among  the  vast  excavations  are  very 
romantic,  and  the  views  from  the  surrounding  hills  delight- 
ful. The  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  proprietor  of  Pur--* 
fleet,  built  a  chapel  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pits,  for  ' 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitant*. 

*  Salmon's  Essex,, 

GRAY's 
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.  GRAY'S  THURROCK, 
m  about  twenty-five  miles  from  London,  on  the  bants  of 
the  Thames,  opposite  Dartford  in  Kent.  Its  trade  is  in* 
considerable ;  bat  it  has  a  fair  yearly  on  the  33d  of  May, 
for  pedlary,  and  a  market  on  Thursday,  at  which  a  coi*- 
siderable  quantity  of  grain  is  sold,  by  sample,  to  the  Loiw 
don  factors. 

The  town  is  small,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  bill.  It  has  a  good  market  place,  and  market  house* 
over  which  is  the  large  sessions  rdom  where/ the  petit  ses- 
siobs  are  held*  Here  is  also  a  spacious  wharf.  Its  situation 
on  the  river  is  about  half  way  between  Porfleet  magazines 
rind  Tiftufy  Fort. 

Gray's  Thurrock  was  so  called  from  its  antlent'  possessor, 
Henry  Grey,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L  He  was  proge- 
nitor of  the  lords  Grey  of  Codmkr,  Wilton,  Rotherfield, 
and  Ruthin.  This  family  held  it  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  when  the  estate  came  to  other  possessors,  by  pur- 
ehase,  &c. 

Belmont  Castle,  most  delightfully  situated,  orife  mite 
/rota  Grays,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  the  late 
£ach<*riab  Button,  Esq.  who  finished  it  ill  a  fcdstly  style 
of  Gothic  architecture*.  The  building  contains;  besides 
other  convenient  apartments,  a  circular  neatly  finished 
room,  called  the  Round  Tower,  from  whence  there  ate  the 
most  delightful  prospects  of  the  river  Thames,  of  the 
shipping,  for  many  miles,  and  of  the  rich  Kentish  inci- 
sures, to  the  hills  beyond  the  great  Dover  road.  An  ele- 
gant drawing  room,  with  circular  front,  highly  encircled; 
a  cheerful  entrance  hall,  finished  with  Gothic  Mouldings, 
mlhe*  for  figures  or  lamps,  and*  paved  with  stone,  and 
black  iparble  dots;  a  spacious  eating*  room,  -finished  with 
an  highly  enriched  cornice,  grey  stucco  sides,  and  Gothic 
mouldings;  a  beautiful  chiriiney  piece,  and  wainscot  floor; 
the  library  is  oval  shaped,  and  very  elegantly  fitted  up  and 
finished  with  Gothie  book  eases  and1  niouldings;  from  thte 
room  a  double  flight  of  handsome  stone  steps  descend  to  the 
2  terrace, 
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terrace,- fronting  the -great  lawn,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
river.  The  large  and  very  exceltent  kitchen  garden,  is 
encompassed  with  lofty  Walls,  clothed  «nd  planted  with  a 
choice  selection  of  the  best  fruit  trees,  and  a, capital  hot** 
bouse.'  Surrounding  the  house,  are  the  pleasure*  grounds, 
which  are:  beautifully  and  tastefully  disposed,  and  orna- 
mented with  very  valuable  forest  trees,  shrubs,  .and  plants, 
terminating  towards  the  west  by  a  Gothic  temple,  and  to- 
wards the  east  by  ah  orchard  and  paddock.  There  are  two 
approaches  to  the  house,  the  one  by  the  neat  bfick'  Qothic 
lodgQ,  through  the.  great  j  south  lawn,:  from  the  road  be- 
tween West  Thurrock  arid  Grays ;  and  th*  otbfer»from  the 
village  of  Stifford,  by  the  north  lawn.  . ;  v    - 

Great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  levels,  especially-  those  on 
this  side  East  Tilbury.;,  are  told,  by  the  farmers,  cow- 
keepers,  and  grazing  butpher?,  who  live  in  \  and  near  Lon- 
don, and  generally  stock  them  with  Lincolnshire  and  Lei- 
cestershire wethers  (which  tbey  buy  in  Smtthfield  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  when  the  graziers  sell  off  their  stock), 
and  feed  here  till  Christmas  or  Candlemas;  and,  though 
they  are  not  made  much  fatter  here  than  when  bought  in, 
yet  very  good  advantage,  accrues  by  the  difference  of  th$ 
ptice  of  mutton  between  Michaelmas  when  cheapest,  and 
Candlemas  when  dearest;  and  this  is  what  the  butchers 
call,  by  way  of  excellence,  right  marsh  mutton.  This 
mutton  is  generally  taken,  by  persons,  who.  are  ignorant  in 
the  choice  of  meat,  to  be  turnip-fed,  because  the  fat  ge- 
nerally turns  yellowish ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake;  for  the 
'  sheep,  which  are  fatted  with  turnips,  are  by  far  the  best  of 
any  killed  fox  the  markets. 

At  the  end  of  these  marshes  is  East  Tilbury.  "  In  this 
parish,"  says  IVJorant,  "  was  the  ancient  ferry  over  the 
Thames.  The  famous  Higham  Causeway  from  Rochester 
by  Higham,  yet  visible,  points  out  the  place  of  the  old 
ferry;  and  this  is/  with  great  reason,  supposed. to  be  the 
very  place  where  t^e  emperor  Claudius  crossed  the  Thames, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Britons,  as  related  by  Dion  Caftrius,  i.  60." 
In  this  parish  is  a  field,  called  Cave  Field,  in  which  is  an 

horizontal 
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feirizotftftl  passage  to  ont  of  the  spacious  caverns  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Chadwell.  Of  these  Camden  has 
given  a  sketch  in  bis  Britannia;  and  he  describes  them  as  ttt 
*  chalky  cliff,  built  very  artificially  of  stone,  to  the  height 
of  ten  fathoms,  and  somewhat  straight  at  top.  Dr.  Der- 
ham  measured  three  of  the  most  considerable  of  them,  and 
found  the  depth  of  one  of  them  to  be  fifty  feet,  of  another 
seventy  feet,  and  of  the  third  eighty  feetf  Their  origin  is 
too  remote  for  investigation. 

West  Tilbury  is  also  near  the  tfcouth  of  the  Thames. 
Here  the  four  Roman  proconsular  ways  crossed  each  other* 
and,  in  the  year  630,  this  was  the  see.  of  bishop  €eadda* 
or  St>  Chad,  who  converted  the  East  Saxons.  In  thi* 
parish  is  a  celebrated  spring  of  alterative  water,  discovered! 
in  1717.  When  the  Spanish  armada  was  in  the  channel,  to 
1598,  queen  Elizabeth  had  a  camp  here,  which  was  where 
the  windmill  now  stands ;  and  there  are  some  traces  of  \4 
still  visible. 

It  was  here  also  that  she  delivered  the  following  celebrated 
speech  to  hdr  army ; 

"  Mr  lotiso  People, 

.  <c  We.  halve  been  persuaded  by  some,  that  are  careful  of  out 
safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ouraelf  to  armed  multitudes, 
for.  fear  of  treachery :  but  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  live  to  distrust 
myfajithf^l  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear!  I  have  always 
so  beluurefl  inyself,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  che^est 
strength  and  safeguard,  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  goodwill  of  my 
subjects.  And  therefore  J  am  come  amongst  you,  as  you  see  at 
this  time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  disport,  but  being  resolved 
in.  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battaile  to  live  or  die  amongst  you 
all;  to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my 
people,  my  honour  and  my  blood  even  in  the  dust  I  know  I 
have  the  bodie  but  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman;  but  I  have  the 
heart  and  stomach  of  a  king!  and  of  a  king  of  England  too! 
and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  £pain,  or  any  prince  of  En. 
rope  should^  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm,  to  which 
rather,  than  any  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  wilt  take 
«jp  arms—I  myself  will  be  your  General,  Judge,  and  Rewardex 
*  Vol.  VI.    No.  130.  D  d  of 
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each  side,  stands  an  high  tower,  which,  they  tell  its, 
built  in  '  queeii  Elizabeth's  time,  and  was  called  the  Block 
House.  Before  this  curtain  is  a  platform  in  the  place  of  a 
counterscarp,  on  which  are  planted  one  hundred  and  six 
cannon,  generally  carrying  from  twenty-four  to  forty-sti 
pound  bad;  a  battery  so  terrible,  as  to  shew  the  conse- 
quence of  that  place:  besides  which,  there  are  smaller 
pieces  planted  between  them;  and  the  bastions  and  eiirU 
tains  also  are  planted  with  guns ;  so  that  they  must  be  boW 
who  venture  in  the  biggest  ships  to  pass  such  a  battery,  if 
the  men  appointed  to  serve  the  guns  do  tbeir  duty.  See  out 
account  of  Graveseni>,  Tol.  V. 

GerVase,  surhamed  of  Tilbury,  said  to  have  been 'ne- 
phew to  Henry  Iir.  wftrifc  a  Chronicle  of  England,  and 
•other  treatises.   -    ' 

Laindon  Hrrii,  Tying  in  the  road  from  Chelmsford  f6 
Tilbury  Fort,  were  supposed  to  be  tife  highest  ground  in 
Esse*;  but  are  not  so  high  as  Danbury.    The  dscent ; oh 
the  north  Side  is  easy;  but,  on  the  south,  S.  E.  and  8.  Wi 
the  traveller  is  astonished  *t  the  decent  before  him,  whTcl 
'exhibits  a  vcfry  beautiful  and  extensrvfe  valley,  with  a,  view 
of  London  to  the  right,  the  Thames  winding  through  the 
valley,    and  the  view  extending  to  the  left  beyond  the 
Medway.    Mr.  Young,  'in '  his  Six  Weeks*  Jour  through 
the  Southern  Counties,  thus  describes  this  prospect:  "  On 
the  summit  of  a  vast  bill,  one  of  the  most  astonising  pro* 
spects  to  be  tieheld,  breaks  out,  almost  at  once,  upon  one  • 
of  the  dark  lanes.     Sucha  prodigious  valley,  every  where 
pairitfed  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  intersected  with  num- 
berless hedges  and  woods,  appears  beneath  you,  that  it  is 
pa&  description;  thfe  Thames  winding  through  it,  full  of 
ships,   ahd  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Kent.     Nothing  can! 
exceed   it,    unless' that  which   Hannibal   exhibited  to  his 
disconsolate  troops,  when  be  bade  them  behold  the  glories 
of  the  Italian  plains!  If  ever  a  turnpike  road  should  lead 
through  this  country,  I  beg  you  will  go  and  view  tbis  en- 
chanting scene,  though  a  journey  of  forty  miles  is  neces-' 
toy  for  it;    1  never  beheld  aft?  thing  equal  to  in  the  West 
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pf  England,  that  region  of  landscapes!"  This  turnpikf 
joad  is  not  now  warning  to  augment  the  pleasure  of  thf 
traveller. 

t  Wxyr  Horndost,  or  Little  Thorndon,  was  antiently 
part  of  the  possessions  qf  the  families  of  Fitz  Williams  an4 
Cogeshales ;  Ann,  daughter  and  heir,  marrying  Johu  Lpr 
flpwick,  or  Lewis,  brought  hipa  the  inheritance  of  this. 
iQjvn,  anno  1438.  The  Fitz-Lewi$es,  who  had  their  ha- 
bitation in  this  place,  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage;  Sir 
Riphard  Fitz-Lewis,  wa*  the  first  sheriff  of  Essex  in  the 
reign  of  king  Hsnry  VIL;  qnd  Ellen!  daughter  of  John 
Fitz-Lewis,  married  Sir  John  Mop-daunt,  and  translated  this 
estate  into,  his  family,  from  whoa)  it  came  to  that  of  Iprd 
Jtyre,  who  if  in  possession  of  the  manor  and  advowaon. 

Thorkdok  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  lord  Petj-e, 
was  bqilt  by  Pfcipt*  and.  is  si  mated  cm  a  Jiipe  eminence;  at 
Jtbe  termination  of  an  avenue  from  Brentwood,  two  miles 
long.  It  is  built  9f  white  brick,  and  consists  of  &  centre 
afyi  two  wings,  connected  by  circular  corridors.  The  apr 
proach  from  Brentwopd  is  to  the  west  Opnt,  which  is  not 
adorned  with  any  p  or  tic  p  or  columns ;  but  the?  east,  frqpt  bap 
9  noble  portico,  with  six  fluted  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order  The  lajrn  falls  hence  in  a  gentle  slope;  and  thp 
prospect  over  tb<?  Thanjes  into  Kent  is  very  fine.  The 
Hall  is  a  noble  roorn,  forty  feet  square;  richly  stuccoed,' 
ornamented  with  fine  marble,  and  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  portraits  .  The  Drawing  Room,  thirty-eight  feet  by 
twenty -six.,  is  hung  with  green  damask.  Adjoining  to  this,  v 
is  tb$  Library  over  one  of  the  cocridors;  and  this  is  termi- 
nated by  the  gallery  in  which  the  family  sit,  when  attending 
divine  service  in  the  elegant .  chapel  which  occupies  the 
right  wing.  The  noblest  apartment  is  the  Grand  Saloon,, 
which,  is  in  the  west  front,  apd  is  sixty*  feet  by  thirty ^ 
There  are  several  fine  family  pictures  by  aotient  masters  j' 
and  some  more  modern. 

The  Park  is  extensive,  finely  timbered,  and  very  beau* 
tifuL  The  wooc)s  are  large*  and,  for  variety  as  well  as  ra- 
rity of  trees,  are  supposed  to  bp  unequalled.  The  mena», 
gqrie  is  a  charming  spot* 

Brentwood 
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BaftKTwoofc*  is  ao  ImmH  to  tl^e  parish  of  South  Weald, 
jKHcd  four*  cqqsi4gj[aUlf  Wtfket  qji  Thursdays,  now  diss- 
continued,  aod  *  fair  oa  July  1,  both  granted  by.  king 
fttepbeo.ta  the  abbot  of «£u,Psyth.  Tbo  assises  Lave  ae~ 
.wal  twoea.heen  kept*t  this  .place,  ;;and  the  chapel,  is.  of 
remote  antiquity,  living  bqeq  erected  on  the  ipljovyiog 
'occasion; 

Jq  this  hwlet  tfc  abbot  *»4  rftwrept  of  St.  Osy tb  bad  a 
lordship,  galled  Co^ks^d,,  g^veii,  t(ieru  ,b$  William  d?  W«» 
{cepdoq,  ^hp  coasi^lt^g.tije  ea^e  aqd  beqofit,  of  .their  to- 
«***«,  !*4WWdrt  by.tjb^.psutiq^.of  ^je^bbotand  con^ 
veut  of  W^lxjuyq  Q*oss,  ^ijp  were  th$o  ,p#rou$,  of  th* 
church  of  jtteldy  .witb/thft  cc^pent  of  pifijace  de  Faucon* 
burg,  bishop  ,of  AQRdfHfe  aQMj  Mr.,  Jttohaxds>  Raff  on.  of 
Weld,  3  liberty  to  buiid  a  chapel  fcere  to  the  honour. of 
St.  TJxwas  tije  Mpijkjrr,,  andi  ta  ,have  di^iae  ojpcea  dailjt 
celebrated  therein  by. a  xJjaglaiq.of,  their  ovfrpj  providing 
and  qu»ntaiftiipg  witMjftfro  to  the  rights  of  tbe.jnotbH 
church  in  all  things  f«  The  perquisites  of r  the  cjwpjaii) 
arose  front  travellers  on  the  road^  and  such,  as  came  out.  of 
devotiafttaSt*  Tboowprrfco  ^<w  the  chapel  was  dedicate*}* 
lybeqce*gate  in  this.  pan*|i».i  upon  the  military  way  from 
<j)agaj,  is  denominated  Pijgrup'*  Hatch* 
. ,  ^be  naanpf  of  Cc^Jfflftj^,  flfter  the  Dissolution,  was  givo* 
to  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  by  king  Henry  VHI* 
but  revqrtijDg* again*  to  tiie.  crown  by  CrotmrolL's  tteason, 
king  Edward  Vi,  granted,  jt.lq  Sir  Aotbony.Brqwn,  to  I>% 
bold  in  4flpitet  wh9%&,beirs  .alienated  it,  a»  the  manor  06 
,  CaJdecot.   .  . 

*  Brentwood  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  and'  is  supposed'to  have  been* 
a  Roman  station.    To  the  right  is  Warley  Common,  on  Which  camps  are' 
*  usually  JbrtMl  during  wtf.  * '^'i'*  v-       .      •.  ■     . 

t  The  last. edition  of  Camden  sens,  to 'faveUr-Dr.  Holland's  account 
of  this  chapel,  viz.  That  it  was  erected  by  Isabel  countess  of  Bedford* 
daughter  to  king  Edward  IJL ;  but  the  former  grant,  bearing  date  Oc- 
,  tober24,  1221,  proves  this  a misjtake,  because  king  Edward  III.  did  not 
m  reign  till  above  one  hundred  years  after ;  yet  this  lady  founded  a  chantry 
here,  and  endowed  a  priest  to  pray  f6r  her  soul,  whom  4he  bishop  of 
London  admitted  at  the  presentation  of*  jfrbauad  archbishop  of  York 

'  imae3. 

Brookstreet, 


Broolstreet,  another  iiWet^W^r^ng*^ Wa«hW3W; 
in  old  records  is  called  SedfebuftToke,  and  sbhtethnestsJctath- 
bournbroke.  Here  was  formelrly'ah  hospitaler  lepers,  de*. 
treated  to  St.  John  Baptist;  -But  >te  founder  w  ftot'lcnbwir. 
Sir  Maurice  le  Brim  presented  the  master  arid'v/arcteh^  thfe 
bishop  of  London  admitted-  them,,  and  the'  ttfchdeacbn  of 
Essex  inducted  them.  r  •'     "'*   * 

4  Soutmwe ald  ci/MJBa*lil',ito  «W  recoils;  imiled  Wtffoa, 
Wfelde,  and  Waude.  To  it'beking  the  fodr  hamlets  of 
Brentwood,  calIed,bytheNoi,nttris,>J5»w^r^,<V.^  Bvtcum 
ustum,  Brook  Street,  Hastingweod,  and  Thorn  wood.  This 
parish  was  one  of  the  seventeen'  manors  wherewith  earl 
Harold  endowed  the  seculars  of  Waltbam  ■Cross,  a*  ap»* 
pears  from  king  Edward  the  Confessor's  charter,  and  the 
confirmation  of  king  Henry  II.  when  he  had  changed  the 
secular  into  regular  canons,  to  which  king  flfichard  I.  his 
ton  and  successor,  agreed .'tt  was  then  held  for  a  manor 
and  two  hides,  but  after  at  one  hide  and  a  half)  'Valued  at 
6*»  per  uTtnum, 

The  church  was  first  by  Fulk  Basset,  and  then  by  John 
de  Chisball,  bishops  of  London,  appropriated  t<F  that  ab- 
bey and  convent,  a  vicarage  being  instituted  and'effidowed;' 
which  the  bishops  reserved  to  their  see,  the  collation  and* 
jurisdiction  of  which  have  both  continued  in  them  to  this 
time,  '-'  * 

In  this  parish  is  a  manor  called  Calcot,  or  Caklecot,  for- 
tterly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Stratford,  with  all  the 
tithes,  of  which,  both  great  and  small,  the  vicar  is  en- 
dowed, as  he  is  also  with  all  the  tithes  of  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  except  corn.  This  manor  after  the  Reformation 
was.  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  lord  chief  justice  of  tfye 
Common  Pleas,  who  lies  entombed  in  this  church;  bis. 
posterity  sold  it  to  Sir  William  Scroggs,  lord  chief  justice 
•f  the  King's  Bench. 

Weald  Hall,  the  seat  of  Christopher  Towers,  Esq.  is 
a  good  mansion.  Jn  the  park  is  the  Prospect  House,  formed 
like  an  embattled  tower,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
The  eat  1  of  St.  Vincent  has  a  seat  in  this  parish;  in  which 

•  also 
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•bo  the  leaned  fir.  Horsley,  successively  bishop  of  Sl» 
Dfcmd's,  Rochester,  and  St,  Asaph;  and  Dr.  Be»ta|, 
bishop  of  Gloccster,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  both  offi- 
ciated as  ministers. 

SaENFJKLD,.orSpENEFBLD,  or,  according  to  Domesday 
Book,  Cheoxfeld,  was.  held  by  Jeoftrey  de  Magnavilla,  or 
Mandeville,  ia  whose  family  k  continued  till  the  issue  male 
faihng,  it  came,  to  Maud,  great  grand  daughter  of  Jeoffrcy, 
and  wife  of  Henry  de  Baboo*  earl  of  Hereford,  who  be- 
came in  her  jggft,  earl  of  Essex,  and  had  the  inheritance 
pf  this  maaor  settled  ia  his  family. 

-.  The  rectory  is  appendant  to  the  manor,  and  was  in  the 
Bohuns  so  long  as  the  issue  male  continued ;  but  that  fail- 
ing, it  was  translated  with  Ana,  the  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Bohun,  the  last  earl,  to  Edmund  earl. of  Stafford,  in  whose 
fajnily  it  reynainod,  till  it  was  seized  by  king  Edward- IV. 
as  forfeited  JUy  .Humphrey  earl  of  Stafford,  and  after  duke 
pf  Buc£sv  jtqtyig  part  with  king  Henry  VL  for  whom 
fighting,i(jieHif(as  killed  at,  the  battle  of  Northampton. .  From 
this  time  ,bg$  regained  in  the  crpwa*  till  .they  weae  given 
to  Johu  Lucas*  Esq.  in  the  reign  of  Mary  L  in  whose  fa- 
mily tbejf ,*jei#,in  4  63$,  but  since  came  to  t^e  duke  of 
Kent,  by  his  fathers  marriage  with  JMary,  the  poly  daughter 
of  John  lord  Lucas,  created  -by  the  special  favour  of  ting 
Charles  II.  baroness  Lucas  of  Crudwell  in  Wiltshire.  Tbeic 
descendant  lady  Jemima  Cajppbell,  marchioness  Grey,  be« 
roness  Lucas,  in  jher  own.rjght,  was  mother  of  the  present 
earl  of  Hardwicke. 

This  little  village  hath  bad  the  farther  honour  to  give  the 
title  of.  baron  to  Sir  John  Lucas,,  knt.  who  was,  for  fair 
loyalty  to  king  Charles  I.  apd  great  sufferings,  created  by 
that  prince  f  baron  of  this  realm,  by  the  name  of  lord 
Lucas  of  Shen field  in  this  county,  with  limitation  to  his 
brothers  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  and  their  heirs, 
if  he  left  no  issue  male;  which  happening, 

Charles,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  (his  brother  Sir 

Charles  being  shot  in  cold  blood  against  the  lay  of  arms,  at 

.2  Colchester, 
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•Colchester,    imnoedmtely  after  the  surrender,    and  dying 
without   issae)    sucdeeded   ih    the J  honour,    bit   left    no 

Fitzwalters,  the  scat  of  Thomas  WrtgM,  Esq.  afSherr- 
field,  Sear  the  twenty-one  mile  stone,  in  the  road  to  Chelxfcs- 
fbrd,  being  of  an  octagdn  for  in,  is  commonly  called  th6 
Round  House.  Mr.  Wright  bai  formed  a  fine  serpentine 
piece  of  Water  in'  the  front  of  thfe  house,  tti&  wftifch  he  ha* 
built' a  beautiful  little  bridge?  and  neJct  to  thfc'gfcat  road  hfi 
has  erected  two  lodges  for  ported.  This  htaftibtt'  fcVmeriy 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Fitfc-1Vidteif,  ttho*  held  it  by  th* 
service  of  providing  a  pair'of  gilt  spurs  at  the  coronation  of 
the  monarchs  of  England.  -'••* 

GaxAi*  BfrRGHSTED,  was  held  by  Odo  bishop  of  Bayeuir^ 
by  thfe  name  of  Burghsteda.     • 

♦  The  church  was  given' ttf  the  ttdnastery  of  Stratfe^ 
Langthorn,  and  a  vicarage  appointed  and  endowed,  of 
which  the  prior  and  corivent  were  patrons  rifl  the  Suppres- 
sion, when  the  abbey  of  Sthrtiford  Langthom  being  dis* 
aolted,  kin^  Henry  Vnrgmritled  tfrSir  Richard  Rich,  Inf. 
the  minoly  rectory,  and  tithes,  of  Great  Bursted,  and  th* 
*dvb«fcon  of  the  VicArafge,'  with  trther  hnds  ttoete  sind  lit 
Little  tiursted,  and  elsewhere,  to  be  held  in  capite  by 
knights  service ;  'but  Sir'Richard  by  license  alienated  all  thd 
land*  in  Great  and  Little  Bursted  to  Walter  Fair  and  bis 
heirs*  who  sold  them,  with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage, 
ft>  the  lord  Petrte,  in  which  family  they  yet  remain.  *  ' 

BILLERICAY, 

k  an  hamlet  belonging  to  this  parish,  but  is  a  considerable 
market  towir;  the  market  on  Tuesdays,  is  plentifully  stored 
with  corn  and  other  necessary  provisions,  and  the  fair  on 
July  21  *  § 

Here  was  antiendly  a  chantry,  now  converted  to  a  chapel, 
founded  n*ar  two  hundred  years  rigo  to  the  honour  of  St'.' 
Mary  Magdalen,  by  one  of  the  family  of  the  Sufyards  of  Aun- 
Weh.     Upon  the  Dissolution,  king  Edward  VI.  stild  it,  with* ' 

its 
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its  appurtenances,  to  Mr.  Tyrell  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  who 
kept  the  lands,  hot  sold 'the  chapel  to  the  town,  to  be  used 
for  the  service  of  God;  it  was  not  consecrated  till  Dr. 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  October  8,  1693,  dedicated 
it  wholly  to  God's  service,  for  praying,  preaching,  ad- 
ministriog  sacraments,  burial  of  the  dead,  &c.  with  ap 
express  reservation  of  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  dues,  of 
the  ihother  church  of  Great  Bursted,  and  vicars. 

About  a  mile  from  BQlericay  are  some  earth  works,  de- 
nominated Blunt's  Walls,  supposed  to  have  been  tfir 
mains  of  a  Roman  villa,  from  the  many  antiquities  discovered 
there. 

Mountkey's-Ing,  vulgarly  MunAssing,  is  twenty-one 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  on  the  great  road  to  Harwich, 
it  received  its  present  name  from  the  antieat  family  qjf  . 
ttoontney,  and  ing>  a  pasture,  &c.  During  the  times  of 
the  Saxons  it  was  held  by  Ingwa/,  Alfega,  and  Algar.  two 
young  women  that  were  free,  and  Alwin. 

The  family  of  Mount ney,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  thf 
county  of  Essex  j;  for  Robert  de  Mountenni  was  one  of  thf 
witnesses  to  the  foundation, charter  of  Tbobie  priory  in  tbj* 
parish/ about  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  is.  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  and  heir  of  Iscia,  eldest  daughter  pjf 
Jordan  de  Brisete,  founder  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  near  West  Smithfield,  London,  in  1254..  Tbi^ 
Robert  Montennt  was  presented  at  Chelmsford,  for  no{ 
taking  upon  him  .the  order  of  knighthood.  He  was  sue-* 
ceeded  by  his  son;  and  so  continued  descending  frotq 
father  to  son  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  aocj 
at  that  time  John  Mounteney,  Esq.  was  possessed  of  this 
and  other  estates  in  Essex. 

The  only  object  worth  notice  in  this  parish  is  the  dis- 
solved priory  of  Thoby,  which  was  founded  in  king  Ste-j 
phen's  reign,  between  the  years  1141  and  1151,  for  canons 
of  9t  Augustine,  by  .Michael  de  .Capra,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Leonard.  The  ancestors  of  John 
Monteney,  Fitz-Herhcrt,  and  Germin,  were  benefactors  to 
(bW  house,  whose  gifts  were  confirmed  at  the  petition  of  the 
VPJ..VL    No.  130.  £•    '  said 
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said  Michael,  Rohesia  his  wife,  and  William  hi*  son,  and 
;  heirs,  by  Robert  de  Sigillo  bishop  of  London.  Tbe  founder 
granted  Tobias  the  first  prior  (from  wljom  it  took  its  name) 
many  valuable  emoluments;  but  about  the  time  carding 
Wolsey  was  founding  his  colleges,  this  amongst  other  small  ' 
monasteries  was  given  to  him  by  Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  them ;  but  after 
♦lie  cardinal's  disgrace  they  reverted  again  to  the  crown,  and 
were  granted  to  Sir  William  Page,  knt.  with  the  reversion 
to  William  Berners,  E§q.  with  whom  it  continued  some 
years  after  the  death  of*  Page;  it  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Prescot, '  where  it  remained  till  the 
year  1750,  when  by  the  death  of  John  Prescot,  Esq  .the 
estate  came  into  the  family  of  Blincoe.'  It  is  at  present  the 
property  of  Henry  Prescot  Blincoe,  Esq.  and,  inhabited  by 
captain  Gardner.        '  .  • :      i  - 

ingatestone;  i  - 

is  a  post  town,  and  the  .great  thoroughfare  to  Norfolk,  §ur- 
\folk,  Colchester,  Harwich,  and  ma,ny  .other  parts  of  this 
county;  most  of  tbe  stages;  either  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  dine 
here  in  their  way  to  London,  or  breakfast  in  their  return, 
A  very  large  fair  is  held  on  the  1st  of  December  yearly ;  the 
principal  commodity  of  which  is  live  cattle. 
'  Although  Ingatestone  cannot  boast  of  the  pleasantness  of  * 
its  situation,  (being  in  a  bottom)  yet  it  has  many  advanr 
tages  to  compensate  for  this  small  defect ;  and  among  them, 
that  of  the  fertility  and  goodness  of  the  soil  around  it  might 
be  deemed  more  than  sufficient:  it  has  likewise  great  be- 
nefits arising  from  a  market  for  live  cattle,  which  is  held 
here  every  Wednesday ;  for  being  not  above  twenty-three 
miles  distant  from  London,  many  graziers,  jobbers,  and 
butchers  come  from  thence,  and  carry  on  a  considerable 
traffic  here;  the  consequence  is  that  the  town  abounds  wit,h 
capital  inns. 

It  received  its  appellation  "  at  Stone/'  from  a  Roman 
miliary  placed  here. 

2  ,        .     Thi 
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The  manors  in  this  parish  arc :  Ingatestone,  Hanley  or  + 
Hauley,  and  Wood  Barnes.  They  all  formerly  belonged 
to  the  nunnery  of  Barking ;  at  the  Dissolution  they  came 
to  the  crown,  when  king  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  the 
manor  of  Ingatestone  to  Sir  Williao)  Petre,  LI  L.  D.  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  in  consideration  of  849/.  125.  6d.  in  which 
family  it  still  continues.  He  also  obtained  possession  of  the 
other  manors.  , 

When  Sir  William  Petre  became  proprietor  of  the  greatest 
part  of  this  parish,  he  made  Ingatestone  Hall  his  place  of 
residence:  and  it  has  been  ever  since  occupied  by  some  of 
that  antient  and  worthy  family,  till  the  late  lord  Petre  re-  ' 
moved  to  West  Thomdon. 

Ingatestone  Hall  is  a  venerable  stately  pile  of  build-  * 
ing,    having  within  a  spacious  court ;    and  before  it  an- 
other, round  which  are  the  offices.     It  li$s  very  low,  but 
upon  that  account  is  well  supplied  with  waters,  and  stoned 
with  fish  ponds:  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in   an  elegant  . 
manner;  and  considering  the  disadvantage  of  being  situated 
in  a  valley,  command  a  pleasing  prospect  towards  ^Dan«.. 
bury*      The  whole  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  park*  * 
There  are  now  the  remains  of  an  antient. building,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  chapel.    It  was  erected  by 
Sir  William  Petre  in  the  year  1565.  as  appears  by  a  paint-  " 
ing  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hall.     Part  of  the  man* 
sion  has  been  pulled  down,'   the  rest  is  inhabited  by  the 
steward  and  some  Roman  Catholie  families  dependent  upon 
lord  Petre.      Tha  town  consists  of  one  street,  the  north 
side  of  which,  and  half  of  the  south  side,  are  in  the  parish 
of  Fryerhing.  ,  , '     .   '     ,  .* 

The  church,  which  is  an  exceedingly  good  brick  building,1 
tiled,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  and  hath  a  tow  , 
of  pillars  in  the  middle,  which  divide  it  into  two  paces. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  high  tower,  in  which  are  five  bells.     Cfti 
the  north  side  of  tt?e  chancel  is  a  small  brick  chapel,  erected  ' 
on  purpose  to  be  a  burial  place  for  the  noble  family  of  the; 
Petres.    The  church  is  dedicated  to  thb  Virgin  Mary. 

£e  t2     '   %  ''  Upon1 
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Upon,  the  south  fide  of  the  chancel*  between  two  pillar* 
of  the  church,  is  a  very  elegant  altar  monument,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  William  lord  Petre,  and  his  lady.'  It  is 
about  seven  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  six  high.  Upon 
the  top,  which  is  supported  by  four  pillars  on  each  side,  are 
the  whole-length  effigies  of  those  illustrious  personages 
whose  memory  it  is 'intended  to  perpetuate,  wrought  fn 
Parian  marble,  his  lordship's  head  is  supported  by  his  helmet: 
bis  lady's  by  a  pillow.    A  long  Latin  inscription  is  thus 

translated; 

,.•    -.  « 

Here  lies  interred  William  Lore}  Petre^'  Knj$ht,  with  Qame. 
Ann,  his  second  W}fe,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Bjowne,  who  died 
IfOrd  Mayor  of  London.     The  aforesaid  nobleman  William  Lord 
Petre  was  by  summons  from  Henry  King  of  England,  the  eighth 
of  that  name,  called  to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  to  be  one  of  . 

,  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,     to  which  station  he  continued  un* 
der  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  whom  he  was.  made  Treasurer  of' 
the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths!     After  the  death!  of' 'fed ward  he  held 
the  same  ottices'1  under  Queen  Mary,  which  she  conferred  upon 
him,  together  with  the  Chancellorship  likewise  of  the  most  noble 

•  order  of  the  Carter.    He  was  too  one  of  the  council  of  our  lady 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

PjBiieath  these  lines  in  eight  square  tables  of  alabastera 
ire  the  family  arms. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle  a  small  neat  tpoijqment 
of  marble,  representing  a  person,  in  a  posture  of  devotion; 
the  following  inscription  in  blac^'  marble: 

fiteare  lyeth  enterd  the  body  of  Robert  Petre  yongest  brother  ( 
to  Sir  William  PetreJ  kot.  of  Westminster,  in  the  cown.  of 
^lid.  esq.  who  lyvecl  and  dyed  a  faythful  officer  to  the  moste  famus 
Queene  Elpa^  in.  the  receyte  of  her  majesty's  Exchequer.  lie 
dtffWried  tliis'Iyfe  at  Weste  fhorndon  in  Essex,  September  20,  in 
thiyeiip'of  our'torde' God  1593.  J 

jn  tfie  chapel,  belonging  to  the  nobl£  family  of  Petre, 
against  the  west  wall  is  a  most  superb  monument,  composed  t 
of  many  different  sorts  of  marble  j  about  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  fourteen  broad  *  under  a  jjrand  arch,    supported  by, 
&Zht  pillars  of  black  marble  ind  porphyry,    gift  at  the 

top* 
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top,  is  represented  a  fall  length  of  the  deceased  and;  bis 
la^y  kneeling,  with  each  a  book  open  before  them;  and 
upon  a  stone  below  a  Latin  inscription*  thus  rendered  into 
English: 

John  Lord  Petre,  of  Writtle, 
Son  of  that  William  who  was  Privy  Council  to  four  sovereigns, 

Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth; 

And  was  likewise  dispatched  as  Ambassador  seven  tiroes  to 
Foreign  Princes,  and  Co-founder  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford. 

A^person  capable  of  adding  *  lustre  to  the  most  immense  fortune, 
and  not  without  a  great  share  ojf  affluence :  for  being  born  to  in. 
lent  a  large  estate,  and  talents  no  less  conspicuous,  dutiful  to  his 
God,  loyal  to  his  Prince,  exquisitely  tender  hearted  to  the  poor,  ho 
spent  his  youth  in  the  most  honorable  posts,  and  such  as  reflected 
.  character  on  the  nobleman.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Ed. 
ward  Waldegrave,  knight,  and  one  of  the  privy  council  to  queen 
Mary ;  a  gallant  young  lady,  equally  worthy  to  grace  the  bed  as 
well  as  tomb  of  so  noble  a  husband*  He  had  by  her  three  sons-still 
living,  universally  accomplished,  by  a  foreign  education  and  do* 
mestic  precedents.  He  was  such  a  manager  in  his  hospitality,  as 
one  might  pronouriSe  at  once,  a  profuse  ceconomist.  An  aJfec 
tion  for  his  country,  not  a  last  of  rule  (which  is  usually  mora 
boundless  than  any  other  passion,)  roused  his  patriotic  soul 
against  the  plunderers  and  seducers  of  it,  'The  love  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  esteem  of  the  nobility,  he  rather  enjoyed  than 
courted  ;,  and  chasing  at  all  times  his  associates  for  their  good,  and 
not  aigh  qualifications,  he  neither  deserved  nor  dreaded  the  re* 
sentment  of  tbegteat,  being  possessed. of  an  uncommon  strength 
of  mind,  and  an  heroic  finnness.in.soul  and  body.  His  behaviour  ♦ 
was  sjuch  as  to  leave  it  a  doubt,  whether  more,  engaging  or  pre* 
va£l}ng,  more  modest  or  genteel*  •  The  sovereigns  of  each  sex  and  - 
of  each  kingdom  raided  him,  both,  for  his,  deserts,  Elizabeth  to 
iherank  of  a  knight,  Jame9  to  that  of  a  baron.  This  mighty  and 
worthy  personage,  born  to  do  every  thing  that  was  good,  and 
dying  to  enjoy  a  better  inheritance,  was  brought  to  his  end  by  a 
slow  dilatory  fever,  (if  one  can  credit  it)  of  almost  two  years 
standing,  without  the  least  pain  or  struggle,  but  not  without  the 
grjef  and  tears  of  every  body. 

William 
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"William  Lord  Petre,  his  ineonsoleabTe  son,  who  inherited  fiis 
est&ti)  (I  wish  I  could  say  his  Virtues  also)  erected  this  monument 
to  the  memory  of  so  deserving' a  fatifef,    *  '*  ' 

Ontbe  left  hand  side  of  this  inscription,  between  the  four 
pillars  which  support  that  end  of  the  grand  arch,  before 
mentioned,  is  the  representation  of  the  noble  personage, 
whose  parental  duty  and  affection  had  raised  this  elegant 
memorial  of  bis  father's  virtues :  between  the  four  pillars  ok 
the  right  hand  side  is  that  of  Catherine  his  lady.  They  are 
both  ih  a  posture  of.  devotion  ;  over  :the  head  of  the  Utter1  it 
this  sbort  inscription ;  which  rendered  into  English  will  be  ^ 
in  substance :  '  '    ' 

Here  lieth  lady  Catherine  Petre, 
Ouce  the  wife, of  William  Lord  Pet  re, 
of  Wnittle,  . 
Second  daughter  of  the  most  renowned  Lord     .  V 
,  Edward  Somerset,   .  .  , 

fcarl  of  Worcester,  &c        , 
Being  more  desirous  of  a  mansion  in  the  heavens, 
Than  of  a  longer  life, 
She  departed  on  the  30*h  of  .October,  1624, 
Aged  49* 
It  is  contended  whether  more  worthy  of.  heaven  or  the  worlds 

Beneath  the  effigy  of  lady  Catherine,  the  resemblance  of 
five  daughters  wrought  in  -marble;  underneath  that  of  lord 
William  Petre,  are  their  eight  sons,  kneeling.  On  the 
top,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  monument,  are  pta<5ed 
tlie  family  arms,  highly  ornamented.  .  .     .i         . 

'Upon  the  north  side  of  this  chapel,  is  a  tomfb,  four  feet 
hrgb,  seven  long,  and  three  broad ;  the  sides  and  ends  are* 
composed  of  ^Egyptian  marble,  of  the  highest  polish. 

On  the  top  a  Latin  inscription,  translated  as  follows;  ' 

To  the  most  mighty  and  beneficent  God. 

%  In  certain  hope  of  immortality 

this  monument  contains  what  was  mortal  of 

MART, 

widow  of  Lord  Robert  Petre, 

bar*n 
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tooa  of,  Writtle,  the  onjy  mother  of  three  barons, 

William,  John  apd  Thomas. 

l^bo  on  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1684-5,, 

and  of  her  age  82,  departed 

this  life  on  earth 

for  an  eternal  one  in  heaven. 

Whither  her  unexampled  piety  towards  God, 

Her  engaging  goodness  to  mankind  in  general, 

Her  unbounded  charity  to  the  poor, 

Her  unskaken  calmness  in  adversity, 

Hare,  tike  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah,  on  so  many  wheels, 

undoubtedly  carried  her. 

Sir  William  Petre  built  at  this  place  a  comfortable  alms- 
house fop;  twenty  poor  persons. 

,  Near.lflgatestone  is  The  Hyde,  late  the  seat  of  Thqm*» 
Brand  JloHvJ, j  Esq.  who  died,  1804,  and  now  of  the  rev. 
Dr.  Disney,  (author  of  the  lives,  of  Jortin  and  Sykes,  and 
also  of  two,  yojprpes  pf  exceUpnt  serjpous.)/  Here  is  4  fine 
coll€Ctip^ror.f<anUent  coir^  arid  medals,  .busts,  marbles, 
vases,  and  fltfjer; antiquities,.  Some  of  them  are  from  Her. 
culaneum,  and  were,  collected  by  Jthe  late  Thomas  Hoi* 
lis,  t'£sfy  fftiQ  4i?4  1774-  anti  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  Esq. 
when  tbev  were  in  Italy.  In  the  hall,  in  particular,  are 
two  sarcophagi,  esteemed  superior  to  those  at  Wilton.  The 
plartotion^p^a.  fine  piece  of  water  are  disposed  with  great 
taste,  anfl  e^nparid  thebeautiful  adjoining  country. 

Blackmqre,  is  a  village  between  Ohgar  and  Ingate- 
stope^  seve^f  r^Ies  from  Chelmsford.  An  antient  priory 
stood!  near  the  church.  "  It  is  reported,"  says  Morant, 
u  to'  hape  .bjeen  one  of  king  Heury  the  Eighth's,  pleasure 
houses, "and  distinguished  by  the: name  of  Jericho;  so  that 
when  this  prince  i;ad  a  mind  to  repair  to  his  courtezans,'  the 
cant  word  among  his  courtiers  was,  that  he  was  gone  to 
JerichoJV  Jdene  was  born  his  natural  son,  Henry  Fitzroy, , 
dafceb£' Richmond  and  Somerset-,  the  friend  of  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey,  \vho»e  pbetry  makes  such 
a  distinguished  figure  in  th£  literature  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. TJ^ayii§ui.^u^j£  was  repaired,  and  some  addix 
{  »       tions 


***  meow  6*  lowdom. 

tiot)s  made  to  h,  about  fcvehty-fliree  jears  *g°>  \>y  Sifr 
Jacob  Act  worth,  bart.  Wfrdse  daughter,  lady  Wheate,  sold 
it  To  the  'prefcent  possessor,  Richard  fteston,  fcaq.  T*he 
river  Can,  which  partly  surrounds  'the  garden,  is  still  called 
here  the  River  Jordan.  Not  far  'from  Jericho  is  Smy  th's 
-  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Charles  Alexander  Crjckitt,  Esq. 
formerly  ftl.  *P.  for,  Ipswich,  to  whom  it  was  left  by  bis 
uncle,  captain  Charjes  Alexander.  Mr.  Crictitt  new  fronted 
this  old  mansion,  in4  a  window  of  which  was  some  fine 
stained  glass,  of  great  antiquity,  representing  antient  mi. 
litary  figures.  These  •  be  carefully  preserved,  and  formed 
into  a  beautiful  window  for  the  staircase.  It  is  certainly  no 
inconsiderable  ornament  to  tfafe  rnansion, 

Mill  Green  House,  the  property  of  Mr.  Sttiith,  fri  tbe 
parish  of  Fryerning,  two  miles  from  Ingatestdne,  6iay 
justly  be  Styled  a  palace  in  tniniaturfe,  being  fitted  bp  with 
Uncommon  elegance.  The  windows  of  the  drawing  rooib, 
which  front  the  east,  command  a  beautiful  profcriett. 

FftiEhNfttG  formerly  belonged  to  the  prior/  of  St.  Jbnft 
of  Jerusaferri,  in  London.  It  was  granted  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion, by  Henry  VlII.  to  William  Berners,  Esq.  one  6f  his 
auditors.  Being  purchased  by  lady  Dorothy  Wadhtfm*, 
she  bestowed  it  on  Wadharri  College,  Oxford,  to  Which  it 
now  belongs. 

MaroarettIWo,  is  situated  twenty-five  ihllea  firo'm  Lon- 
don*, and  four  from  Chelmsford.  The  great  road  from  Loo* 
don  lies  through  it. 

The  thanor  of  Margaretting,  according  to  Ate  best  his- 
torianSf  and  other  accounts,  wta  held  in  the  year  1I661.  by 
John  Sandford ;  it  came  by  Carriage  into  the  family  or  the 
Die  Veres ;  from  this  family  it  Went  by  marriage  into  that  ' 
pf  the  earl  of  Surrey.    It  wad  in  the  possession  ot  Ed- 

*  This  lady  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Wimam  Pdre,  by  &i*first 
wife,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  of  Warley.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  of  Merryfield,  in  Somersetshire,  Esq. 
who  left  at  his  decease  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  estate, 
and  four  thousand  pounds  in  money;  and  she  completed  the  foundation 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  ^hfch^mhusbaibdlw^besQU.  ~ ' 

1  -   mundj 
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minid,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond ;  but  be  being  beheaded  by  the  procurement  of  Roger 
lord  Mortimer,  it  was  granted  again  xo  the  Surrey  family. 
In  1461,  John  Scot,  Esq.  held  this  manor.  In  1590,  it 
came  to  the  Petre  family,  who  are  still  proprietors. 

The  manor  of  Copfold  Hall,  otherwise  Gold  Hall,  has 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  mansion  house:  being  situated  on 
an  eminence,  it  commands  an  extensive  view  over  Gaily- 
wood  Common,  Stock,  &a  as  well  as  toward  Danbury :  it 
is  an  elegant  modern  building,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  a 
pretty  taste.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  countess  of  Ox« 
ford,  in  1360,  and  Thomas  de  Lambowme  held  it.  Wil- 
liam Cheyne,  Esq.  possessed  it  in  1371:  it  was  next  in  the 
Cloville  family,  whence  it  came  by  marriage  into  that  of 
Tanfield ;  it  was  sold  from  that  family  to  Henry  Bishop,  Esq. 
(iqany  years  under  sheriff  for  this  county,)  and  his  two 
daughters  and  coheirs,  who  afterwards  released  their  right  to 
Mr.  Bishop.  Upon  which  he  sold  it  to  Richard  Benyon,  Esq. 
and  he  to  Richard  Holden,  Esq.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
William  Vechell,  Esq. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  church  is  the  following 
quaint  epitaph: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Peter  WJiitecombe,  late  of  Ingate* 
jto&e,  Esq.  and  Julian,  his  wife,  married  forty-two  years.  She 
died  January  13,  1666,  aged  seventy.  He  died  November  13, 
1666,  aged  seventy-seven. 

She  on  this  clayen  pillow  layd  her  head, 

As  brides  do  use  the  first  to  go  to  bed. 

*He  mjss'd  her  soone;  and  yet  ten  months  he  trye    .  • 

To  live  a  part,  and  tykes  it  not,  and  dyes.  » 

The  approach  to  Chelmsford'  is  through  MoulshaM^, 
which  is  only  separated  from  the  former  by  the  river  Cann, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  Before  tjie  Conquest  the 
manor  of  Moulsham,  Mulsham,  or  Mulsho,  was  part  of  the 
possessions  belonging  to  the  church  of  Westminster,  and 
continued  to  be  the  property  of  that  church  till  its  dissoliu 
tiori  as  a  monastery,  when  Moulsham  came  to  the  crown. 
,    Voi,.  VI.    No.  131.  F  f  Henry 
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Hefty  Vni.  gifctited  it  in  1 540  to  f  H0»as  Milelwlaj^  Rh|w 
Of  hrt  auditor*,  ft*  B!>«,  5s.  8sf|.  at  twenty  yeai* 
.ptirekafe.  With  tRis  grant  wad  glvefe  aH  ffig  rights  and 
^rititeges  thereto  appertaining,  with  6  frater  mill  called 
Mulsham  MiH,  art*  land*  and  Woods  known  by  the  riart* 
*rf  Mulshahi  frith;  together  with  ail  thfe  Und*,  tenements, 
messnage**  miHs,  &c.  tying  in  the  parishes  of  Chehnes- 
-forde*  Gteat  Baddw,  Widfortie,  Stock*,  and  Writtte,  and 
in  t\ft  Kantlfet  of  MUfefcam ;  to  have  arid  to  hold  id  the  saoife 
Thorns  Mikimay,  Efc<|.  and  bis  heirs  for  ever*. 
-  On  the  mark*  of  Mo^khim  stands  what  reifaainfe  df  fbfc 
-itansiori  houite  flf  this  great  and  antteitt  family,  distin- 
guished 

*  This  manor  U  thu?  recorded  in  the  antient  survey  taken  m  IMV*; 

rVom  Which  we  had  the  foregoing  description  of  Bishop's  Hall,  &c. 
"' ' "'  Tfre  rnaher  of  Mulsham  is  one  antient  entire  maner,  lying  together 
within  Irsefl"  in  severalty,  holden  of  the  queen's  majesty  in  chief,  and  hot 
Iffridea  or  any  way  chargeable  or  contributory  to  anjr  castle,  honor  or 
'tfher  commas  or  special  seigiyory.  And  it  hath*  belonging  lirito  it,  in 
soils,  demesnes  and  wastes  more  than  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  good 
sorts  of  country  soil,  both  in  clay  and  sand.  And  also  has  the  rents,  cus- 
toms, aud  services  of  more  than  two  hundred  convenient  tenancies,  hold- 
ing of  the  same  maner  by  free  deecj,  and  copy  of  court  roll.  And  there 
k  bdodgmg  ttf  common  pod%  vicinage  me-retMh  fifteen  hundred  acres, 
jsattcd  GaUe-wood  common,  situate  in  the  parishes  of  Much  B*do% 
Stock,  Giug  Margaret,  anil  Chelmsford. aforesaid*  but  dwkled  front  the 
maner  of  Ctielmesford  by  one  main  river. 

"  The  maner  place  of  Mulsham,  commonly  called  Mulsham  ltall>  afc 
this  day  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Milclmay,  *  knt.  In  former  times  it  had 
no  proprietory  dwelling  upon  the  same,  bat  useTI  by  fermers,  ind  under 
fermers,  toy  reason  whereof  it  was  gbw-n  Info  great  ruin  and  decay,  until 
about  the  thirty-third  or  thirty-fourth/yea&*f  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Thqnjas  M'ddmay,  Esq.  did  build  the  same  very  beautifully,  spas  it  was 
then  accounted  the  greatest  esquire's  building  within  the  said  county  of 
]&&*.  And  since  that"  time  it  is  much  bettered*,  augmented,  and  "beau- 
fified  by  the  same  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay. 

.  '«  This  maner  is  seated  in  a  very  good  wholesale  an4,  upon  the  sand** 
4nd  gravel,  not  rooted  or  compassed  with  waters,  but  hath  sufficient  store 
of  ponds,  and  water  courses.  And  hath  conveyances  brought  into  the 
house,  irtfo  each  office,  of  very  good  wholesome  spring  water  abundantly. 
And  of  wood  it  hath  great  store.  , 

.....  -       T# 
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gquttofl  V?  **•  name  of  Moulsham  HaJL  It  is  deligbtfu% 
placed  w  an  qasy  went  about  a  quarter  of  a  n^le  pn  thp 
least  side  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  and  stances  nearly 
tsast,  west,  north,  aqd  south.  The  grand  ffoot  command 
Danbury  HH1.  It  is  very  regular,  and  on  the  t<fl>  of  ft 
.were  three  statues,  representing  Diana,  AppUo,  an4  Jfer- 
cury:  ui\der  these  were  the  family  arms  in  btasso-relievQ, 
carved  in  free  stone.  The  other  parts  of  the  house  had  a 
view  of  the  London  road,  the  town  of  Cheinasford,  the  park, 
garcfcns,  stip.  This  fine  structure  was  rebuilt  by  Benjaqnp 
aarl  FiUwalter*  and  was  planned  with  the  nicest  akiJV  and 
judgment,  to  render  it  completely  elegajtf,  and  a£  the 
*ame  time  truly  commodious.  Tlie  pilasters,  oqrnices,  en~ 
.tablatures,  and  ptber  decorative  ornaments,  were  of  stone. 
Jo  the  inside  was  a  quadrangular  court  flagged.  It  had  a 
gallery  49  each  floor  r^und  it,  by  which  means  an  .easy 

u  To  the  said  maner  place  ore  many  fair  gardens,  and  orchards  be- 
longing, replenished  with  great  store  of  good,  and  some  rare  kinds  0/ 
fruits  and  herbs. 

**  There  htJong  to  it  a  dove-house  of  brjck;  a  fair  game  of  deer  in** 
passed;  a£R?t  warr^a;  a,  goodly  fishing  course  bath  in  private  ponds 
and  common  river ;  a  very  good  water  mill,  and  great  store  of  other  lil^e 
necessary  provisions.  This  maner  hath  three  hamlets  within  the  same, 
viz.  the  hamlet  and  street  of  Mulsham ;  the  hamlet  and  street  of  Wide- 
fbrde,  and  the  hamlet  of  Calvclwood,  which  do  contain  many  good  ha- 
bitations and  tenancies,  and  are  all  holden  of  the  said  maner  either  by 
tee  deed,  or  copy  of  court  roll,  or  at  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the  said 
ajaner. 

"  bi  the  hamlet  of  Mulsham  there  is  one  Grammar  school,  vfith  con- 
venient stipend  for  the  master  and  usher ;  and  is  in  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mildemay,  knt.  lord  of  the  said  maner.  (This  is  the  school  of  royal 
foundation,  that  was  afterwards  removed  into  Chelmsford.)  And  there 
is  ako  within'  the  said  hamlet  one  hospital  or  poor  house,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  relief  of  divers  poor  leprous  and  lazer  people ;  which  are  pat 
in  and  out  by  the  sahi  lord.  And  within  the  said  hamlet  also  is  one  an- 
tient  cross,  or  building,  with  a  prison  for  the  hamlet.  And  the  cross 
•  serveth  sometime  as  a  market  cross,  for  sale  of  pease  in  the  season,  ai\d 
for  flesh,  and  other  mean  victual. 

"  The'  hamlet  having  no  market  proper  to  themselves,  but  as  they  are 
partakm  of  the  market  of  Chelmesford  for  the  Friday  only,"  and  other 
times  in  their  own  cross." 

F  f  2  access 
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Access  was  obtained  to  all  the  different  apartments,  without 
the  inconveniency  of  making  any  of  them  a  passage.  The 
principal  rooms  were  large  and  well  disposed.  The  grand 
hall  at  the  entrance  lofty,  and  the  cieling  curiously  wrought 
With  fret  ,work.  ,    ' 

In  the  several  apartments  were  many  pictures  of  the  an^ 
tient  part  of  the  Mild  may  family,  particularly  Sir  Walter, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  founder  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1587;  Sir  Thomas  Mild- 
may,  auditor  of  the  court  of  augmentations  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1540;  and  a  royal  sport- 
ing piece  of  as  much  expression  as  can  possibly  rise  from 
canvas;  the  late  earl  of  Fitzwalter  and  his  lady ;  lord  An- 
cram;  lord  Holdernesse;  the  old  duke  of  Scomberg  onr 
horseback,  attended  by  a  black,  bearing  his  helmet;  Wil- 
liam Mildmay,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  of* 
Barnes,  taken  in  the  year  1605;  a  capital  performance; 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  a  branch  of  this  family,  representing 
him  as  dead  and  laid  out,  covered  with  a  black  velvet  palL 
It  is  said  that  he  died  abroad,  and  that  a  faithful  servant 
who  accompanied  him,  employed  a  limner  to  draw  him 
after  his  deceasje. 

*  The  situation  of  Moulsham  Hall  commands  every  thing 
necessary  to  form  a  pleasing  landscape.  It  is  on  a  small 
rise  that  commands  a  beautiful  vale  of  pasturage  anct 
meadow  land,  where  the  Chelmer  and  Cann  unite  their 
streams.  The  gardens  were  neatly  laid  out;  the  park 
1  prettily  disposed,  and  on  the  north  side  a  large  sheet  of 
water.  In  short  it  had  almost  every  advantage  to  render  it 
•  a  commodious  house  and  a  delightful  country  seat ;  the 
building  having  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  Leoni, 
the  famous  Italian  architect- 

We  are  very  sorry  to  add,  after  such  a  description  of  this 
magnificent  mansion,  thrt  after  it  came,  by  marriage,  into 
the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Pawlet  St.  John  Mild- 
m  may,  he  sold  the  whole  estate  to  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  barracks.  In  consequence  the  house,  gar* 
dens,  grounds,  &c.  have  been  disposed  of,  this  year,  (1809) 
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hj  public  auction ,  and  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  county 
of  Essex  destroyed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  ba- 
ronet, who  possesses  more  of  the  Mildmay  in  his  blood  thaa 
his  predecessor,  will  discontinue  this  desolation  of  the  estates 
of  his  noble  maternal  ancestors,  who  were  equally  an  ho- 
nour to  themselves  and  their  country. 

Within  this  hamlet  near  the  river,  stood  a  house  of  Do* 
minican  Friers.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  about 
the  year  1320,  one  Thomas  Lang  ford,  a  friar  of  this  house, 
by  hard  study  and  perseverance,  compiled  an  universal 
chronicle  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  his  own  days. 
He  was  likewise  the  author  of  several  other  curious  pieces. 

The  building  was  a  composition  of  brick,  flint,  and  free 
atone.  The  kitchen  remained  till  within  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  esteemed  a  great  curiosity ;  the  roof  be- 
ing supported  and  decorated  in  the  manner  of  the  theatre 
in  Oxford.  The  site  of  it  is  now  called  the  Friers.  At  the 
Dissolution  it  was  valued  at  9/.  6s.  5d.  It  afterwards  cajne 
into  the  Mildmay  family.  Belonging  to  the  same  family,  in 
the  field  called  Long  Stumps,  between  Moulsham  Hall  and 
Gaily  wood  Common,  stood  a  chapel,  which  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Osyth. 

Sir  Thomas  Mildmay  gave  si*  tenements  within  the  said 
hamlet  for  thfe  use  of  six  poor  people,  to  be  called  Beade* 
Folks,  or  Alms  People.  The  bishop  of  London  for  the 
time  being  is  appointed  sole  trustee.  But  the  appointment 
of  proper  persons  to  fill  these  tenements,  is  vested  for  ever 
in  the  owner,  for  the  time  being,  of  Moulsham  Hall.*  At 
the  time  this  charity  was  given,  these  houses  were  rented 
fit  3/.  65.  8</.  f 

,.    The 

*  In  consequence  of  the  recent  purchase  of  Moulsham  Hall  by  go- 
vernment, it  is  supposed  that  as  the  care  of  the  school,  and  of  these  a'ms- 
houses,  devolves  to  the  state;  the  new  proprietors  will  be  as  good  bene- 
factors and  patrons  as  the  Mildmays. 

t  A  prior  endowment  was  granted  by  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.  grand- 
father to  the  above  Sir  Thomas,  which  is  evident  from  the  following  ex- 
tract of  his  will;  in  which  he  bequeaths  "  twenty  marks  yearly  out  of  his 
tythes  of  Terling,  to  the  masters,  governors,  &c.  of  the  free  school  of 

Chelmsford, 
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The  heir  to  this  estate  far  the  tin*  bcwg  is  tp  ha?*  tb* 
n*e*n*tion  of  the  usher  af  the  free  school  a»d  aim  peqT 
pie,  together  with  the  payineat  of  the  stipend  of  the  fonder 
(under  the  inspection  of  the  masters  and  other  governor) 
and  the  distribution  of  the  alms  to  the  latter. 

The  former  buildings  were  taken  down  in  the  year  1758, 
and  in  their  room  six  neat  brick  dwellings  erected,  with  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  affixed  ia  the  centre: 

Founded  by  Thomas  Mildhat,  Esq.  of  Moulsaam  Hall9  L505. 
Rebuilt  by  William  Mildkay,  Esq.  of  Mouishaai  Halt,  175a. 

The  old  houses  had  the  following  on  a  free  stone  table : 

DEO,  TRINO,  ET  UNI  SIT  GLORIA. 
The  foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  Jtf  i*,**  Ay,  of  Monjsbam,  Bart, 
and  the  IMf  Anne  his  wife.  ,„ 

The  great  road  through  this  hamlet  was  very  iadifiareot, 
but  is  now  levelled  and  made  much  better* 

It  had  been  remarked  by  oiaoy  travellers,  that  this  ap- 
proach to  the  town  of  Chelmsford  was  much  confined,  and 
through  a  low,  narrow,  watery  lane,  a  quarter  of  a  «ite 
long;  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  a  delightful  view  of 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  To  remedy  this  the  cohw 
aaissioners  appropriated  an  adjoining  field,  for  the  purposes 
of  making  a  new  road,  under  the  inspection  of  .Sir  William 
Mildmay,  hart. 

The  antient  manor  of  Bex6eW  is  partly  in  the  hamlet  of 
Moolsham,  and  wip  foameriy  called  Bekeswelj.    It  was  in 

Chelmsford,  to  be  payable  at  Xady  Day  and  Michaelmass,  whereof  two 
pounds  towards  finding  an  usher.  Six  pounds  to  be  divided  in^  equal 
portions,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmass,  to  and  amongst  six  aged,  and  of 
the  poorest  people  inhabiting  in  the  hamlet  of  Mulsham ;  three  whereof 
to  be  men,  aqd  three  women.  And  the  five  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence,  being  the  remaining  part  of  the  saio*  twenty  marks,  or  thir- 
'  teen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  following 
manner:  two  pounds  to  buy  an  ox  or  bullock,,  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  poor  people  of  Mulsbam  on  Christmas  Eve.  And  three  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  to  buy  three  barrels  of  white  herrings,  and  four 
cades  of  red  herrings,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  people  of 
Moulsham  and  Chclmsforde,  the  first  and  second  week  of  dean  Lent." 

the 
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the  possession  of  Francis  Bathenne  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  from  whoni  it  descended  to  John  de  Insula  of 
Bitfgleg,  knt.  who  in  the  reign  tof  Edward  die  Thuri,  ia 
tile  ydHt  1334*  granted  it  to  Henry  de.  Burgbersh,  alias 
Bttrwash,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln  (who  wa*  lot d  tneasurerf 
dud  chancellor  of  England,)  and  his  heirs  for  ever.    Upon 
the  death  of  this  prelate,  it  came  to  the  next  heir,  his 
brother  Bartholomew  lord  Burgbersh.     Upon  bis  succes- 
sion, an  inquisition  was  taken  of  ft,  which  described  it  to 
contain  "  one  carucate  of  arable  land ;  forty  acres  of  wood; 
eight  of  meadow;  tiro  of  posture}  and  a  hundred  shillings 
UM  in  Cl»dmsford,  holden  Of  the  abbot  of  Westminster  by 
the  service  of  fdUr  poiitidft  jrettBy."    He  ptoented  frdrfk 
Edward  the  Third  a  charter  of  free  Warren  in  this  manor  i 
baft  dying  in  1S«,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bartho- 
krfnew  lord  Burgbersh,  who  attended  Edward  in  bis  wars 
irtth  France,  and  Was  ihade  one  of  the  first  knights  of  the 
Gaiter.     Upon  bis  decease  in  1369,  these  possessions  cam* 
to  an  only  daughter,  who  married  fed  Ward  le  Despenser. 
It  was  afterwards  eiyoyed  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyfel,  knt.  and 
Alice  his  wife.     Richard  II.  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
feign,  granted  his  royal  licence,  empowering  John  Thur* 
Itort,  Thomas  Astttn,  and  Simon  Barton,  chaplains,  to  be-* 
stow  this  manor,  and  36*.  5d.  rent  in  Moulsbam  and  Chelmst. 
ford,  upon  the  abbey  of  Westminster;  (the  abbbt  and  con- 
vent  whereof  being  then  lords  of  the  manor  of  Moulsbam 
aforesaid)  by  the  service  of  4/.  yearly  rent,  and  suifeat  th* 
court  6f  the  said  manor.    He  likewise  by  bis  licence  en* 
4MedRieh&*d  Stoke,  clerk,   and  Thomas  Aston,  chaplain^ 
to  gite  to  the  monastery  of  Westminster,  a  mill  in  thtf 
hamlet  of  TMtoulshaa*,  which  Was  held  by  the  smice  or  &&« 
Dual  rent  of  90s. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  these  houses  the  properties  *n& 
premises  of  this  ittarior  came  to  the  crowh;  whert  Hetiry 
the  Eighth  grtnted  tbern  liftto  Thotoaa  Mildmay,  r$q.  and 
his  heirs  for  em*. 

*  The  Mildmay  femi]y  U  said  to  farie^  been  of  grttfc  tdMEQumie  fo 
lite  reign  of  king  Steuben.    Tbeit  first  ancestor  was  Hugo  Mildeme,  or 

Mildme* 
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stanch  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chelmer,  and  flip  Cann; 
from  the  former  of  which  it  derived  its  naipe.  In 
Domesday  Book  it  is   called   Cebxieresfort,    and   Celme- 

resforde, 

Mildme,  who  lived  about  the  year  1 147,  and  upon  his  disease  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sir  Robert,  who  was  living  in  1235,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third.  He  had  male  issue  two  sons;  Herbert,  and  Roger, 
who  resided  at  Hambleton  in  Lancashire.  Roger's  successors  were 
Henry,  and  Ralph;  the  former  seated  at  Stonehouse  in  Gloucestershire, 
1549.  Robert,  .living  m  1401,  married  the. daughter  and  heiress  of  *— ~ 
JLe  Rous,  and  bad  by  her  Thomas,  who  espoused  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Romish,  of  Great  Waltham.  This  seems  to  have 
t>een  the  first  of  the  family  who.  had  any  connections  in  this  county.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir  Walter,  who  settled  at  Writtle,  mar- 
Tying  the  daughter  of  —  Everard,  Esq.  formerly  of  Mashbury,  but 
afterwards  of  Great  Waltham ;  by  whom  he  had  two  ions,  Thomas  and 
John.  ...  t 

In  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses,  Thomas  was  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentations, 
and  purchased  of  that  monarch  the  manor  of  Moulsham,  &c.  He  mar* 
Vied  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  —  Reade,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  issue 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  names  of  the  former  were  Thomas* 
William,  John,  and  Walter;  who  afterwaraY  became  the  heads  of  many 
great  families. 

Thomas,  of  Moulsham  Hall,  married  Ayice,  daughter  of  William 
Gemon  of  the  city  of  London,  Esq..  and  had  by  her  issue  eight  sons,  and 
seven  daughters.  '  His  eldest  son  and  heir  vras  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  who 
espoused1  'Frances,*,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Ratcliff,  earl  of  Sussex, 
through  whom 'the  title  and'c*aim  to  the  barony  of  Fitzwalter,  &ccamt 
$otbpfaraiJy,"  9'hfceof  her  descendant*  inherited  then);  viz.  Qenjamin, 
summoned  tg.pa^liauumt  as  baron  Fit^ waiter,  February  10,  1669,  whose 
twos^nSj,  £l\a,rles vaqd.  Benjamin,  severally  succeeded  him.  The  latter 
of  these  was  created*  carl  I'ilzwalter,  and  viscount  Harwich,  In  the  year 
1730 ;  who  dying  February  29,  1756,  without  issue,  this  first  "branch  be* 
came  extinct. '  ... 

-  From  the  secqnd*.son,  William  :of  Springfield  Baraes,,  was  descended 
the  late  Sir  William [^fldipay,  bart,to  whom  Benjamin,  earl  Fitzwalter, 
devised  his  estates ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  seated  at  Moul- 
sham-Hilt."  -~  -  x         ■ 

From  the  thirxTspn  John,  descended  Robert  Mildmay,  of  Terling; 
which  brauch  likewise  u  totally  extinct. 
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rWorde.  AptTent  record?  denominate  it  Chelrjierefprcl} 
fcbelmesford,  and  Chelmsford}  it  is  evidently  a  contraction} 
9f  Cbelmeraford. 

It  is  the  capital  of  fhe  cpqnty,  gives  natye  both  to  tjif 
l^ooflred  qnd  deanry,  and  is  di&laat  frQ^  Lqudon  tvepty- 

The  fourth  son,  Sir  Walter  Mild  may,  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingbam,  chief  secretary  of  state;  and  had  by  her  two  ton*,    He 
Ira  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  of  queen  £lba* 
tab's  JPriyy  Council;  he  also  foyndpd  Emaniie)  College  in  Pagikridgft 
ifts  spns  were  Sir  Anthony  and  fir  Humphrey.  To  the  jbrjqgr,  op  his  em* 
bassy  from  oufen  EU?abf th  to  the  court  of  prance,  he  bequeathed  his 
estates  at  Aplethorp  in  Northamptonshire.    Sir  Ifumpnrey  inherited  iris 
estate  at  Danbtiry  Place.    Sir  Walter  likewise  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
married  Francis  Fane,  earl  of  Northumberland.    Sir  Humphrey  had  titp 
sons,  John  and  Sir  Henry ;  the  former  of  which  dying  without  issue, .  <)cr 
Yiped  Jits.  Pantguiy  es|«Jft  ty  wj|l,  to  his  wife.    She  wrxiefja»f«^4 
hu6j>anj],  BpbertC^ry,  p.p.  and  bad  by  bun  one  daughter,  y/fayty 
espoused  to  William  Ffytc lie,  Esq.     Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  knt.  was  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  fhe  First»  master  of  the  jewel  office,  &c.     lie 
espoused  Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  rfalyday,  Esq; 
an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Jjondon;  whose  monument  is  in  the  church  of 
St  Lawrence  Jewry,  London;  be  bad.  issue  Henry  Mildmay^Esq,  of 
Shawfotf  w  Iiap^iirp,  f#h$r  of  flalyday  tyildmay,  who  lflft  flue  oj% 
daughter  named  Lf  tijtja,  ^eiress  in  the  male  line  of  that  branch.    She  in- 
termarried witty  Humphrey,  younger  son  of  Carew  Heryey  Mildfuay,  pi 
Marks,  Esq.  who  was  also  descended  from  William  Mildmay,  Esq.  of 
Springfield  Barnes.     Their  issue  were  Carew,  Anne,  and  Catharine; 
which  Anne  being  espoused  to  the  late  Sir  William  Mildmay,  baft  the 
several  branches  of  that  family  were  in  *hem  unite<J. 

Upon  (the  deatji  pf  $ir  Wifliam  without  i^sue,  the  estates  passed  .to 
Carew  Mildmay,  Esq.  of  St^wford,  pants,  whose  daughter  Jane,  havf 
ing  married  Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John,  son  of  Sir  Paulet  St.  John,  bait 
of  Dogmersfield  Park,  Hants,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Mildmay, 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Jamtfs  the  First,  there  were  nine  tt* 
toral  families  of  this  name  in  the  county  of  Essex,  possessed  of  con* 

tidtsafete.cstatef: 

$ix  Tifflmju  ftfijdmfy,  Moutyuun  Hall,  Jbaft ;  Sir  tyenjy  MHdmflft 
Wopdbaro Walter,  knt;  Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay,  I^anbury,  Jtnt.;  gif 
Henry  Mildmay,  Wans^aad,  kiit;  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  Springfield 
Barnes,  knt.j  Sir  Hairy  Mildmay,  Graces,  knt. ;  Sir  Walter  Mildmay) 
ftflpttafaw;  tot,;  Carjw  HfifysyMMnm(  M«*s;  Sir  Jtehf*  Mild- 
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nine  measured  miles.    The  town  consists  of  four  beautiful, 
regular,  and  well  built  streets.    The  entrance  from  London    < 
is  over  an  old  stone  bridge,  built  by  Maurice,  bishop  of 
London  (anno  1 100)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 

At  the  upper  end  of  a  spacious  well  built  street  of  con- 
siderable  length,  ornamented  with  handsome  houses,  upon 
a  Utile  ascent,  stands  the  shire-hou  e ;  which  is  a  very  mag* 
nifioeot  edifice:  it  contains  two  handsome  roomy  courts, 
finished  in  an  elegant  manner;    besides  many  large  and 
useful  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  transacting  the  business  of 
the  county;  and  in  front,  which  is  of  stone,  is  a  capital 
ball  room;    four  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order  are 
placed  between  the  windows,  above  which  are  emblematic 
figures  representing  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Mercy.     This 
beautiful  edifice  was  built  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  county  sur- 
veyor;  and  will,  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the  taste  of  the 
architect  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  magistrates  of  this  opulent 
county.    On  the  left  of  this  building  is  seen  the  tower, 
spire,  and  chief  part  of  the  church ;  terminating  this  ele- 
gant piece  of  perspective.    Each  street  lies  with  an  -easy 
descent  towards  the  centre,  and  is  washed  with  a  current 
of  clear  water.    What  contributes  much  to  the  peculiar 
cleanliness  of  this  town,  is  its  being  gravelled,  with  such 
skill  and  judgment  as  to  form  a  regular  unjointed  tpave- 
ment;  whilst  the  inhabitants  seem  inspired  with  a  laudable 
emulation  in  endeavouring  to  outvie  each  other  in  tbe  neat- 
ness of  their  dwellings.    The  Chelmer  and  the  Cann  form 
here  an  angle;  along  whicfy  lie  many  pleasure  gardens,  &c. 
Ifi  an  open  space  (nearly  a  square,)  adjoining  to  the  shire- 
house  stands  the  conduit.    When  it  was  first  erected  is  un- 
certain, as  it  bears  no  date ;  but  it  was  beautified  by  the 
noble  family  of  the  Fitzwalters,  and  is  of  a  quadrangular 
form  about  fifteen  feet  high,  constructed  with  stone  and 
,  brick :  it  has  foor  pipes,  one  on  each  side.     The  following 
inscription  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the  sides: 

-    "  This  Conduit  in  one  minute  runs  1  hogshead  and  \  and 

4  gallons  and  f     la  one  day  <2262  hogsheads  and  64  gallons: 

*  In 
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In  one. month  63380  hogsheads.    And  la  one  year  825942  hog?-* 
heads  aod  54  gallons.** 

Lower  down  in  four  small  tables  on  each  side  are  the 
underwritten  inscriptions: 

*  Benignns  Benignis.' 
Bountiful  to  tJte  bemrtews. 

1  Nee  pare**  parcis.' 

Uberml  to  the  covttovt. 

1  Nee  diminatai  largiendo.' 

Not  diminished  bg  bestowing.  * 

6  Sic  charitae  a  Deo  font*/ 

Thus  charity  from  the  heavenly  fwit sir** 

Tbe  spring  from  wbicb  the  conduit  is  supplied  rises  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  called  Barges'*  Well:  it 
is  large  and  strongly  bricked  round.  Upon  particular  oc- 
casions this  conduit  has  withheld  its  chr ystal  stream ;  and, 
to  indulge  tbe  sons  of  Baccbus>  poured*  forth  wine  with 
great  liberality;  tbe  inhabitants  are  now  supplied  with 
water  by  leaden,  instead  of  wooden  pipes,  in  consequence 
of  a  puHic  subscription. 

Chelmsford  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  of  the  county.  The  assizes, 
general  quarter  sessions,  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  and 
sittings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  and  window  tax, 
are  held  here.  Here  also  the  knights  of  the  shire  ale 
elected.  Tbe  county  gaol,  which  Mr.  Howard  calls  •*  a 
stately  structure/*  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1777. 

The  great  road  from  London  to  Colchester,  Harwich, 
Suffolk,  and  many  parts  of  Norfolk,  lies  through  this 
town ;  it  is  therefore  furnished  with  good  inns  for  the  .re- 
ception of  travellers.  Here  is  a  good  market  every  Friday; 
supplied  with  coo>,  meat,  fish,  fowls,  pigs,  horses,  &c. 
and  a  large  fair  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  1st  of  November. 

Chelmsford  formed  a  part  of  the  valuable  possessions  oT . 
the  bishops  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  at  the  time  of  the  general  survey.    It  seems  to 
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Save  bete  of  little  note  till  it  came  into  their  (anils :  and 
certainly;  to  those  prelates  it  is  indebted  for  its  rise,  and 
grfemieur.    Formerly  the  great  road  lay  through  Writfile, 
(which  then  was  a  place  of  consequence)  til)  bifehop  Matf- 
rice  built  the  bridge.     This  town  then  began  to  increase 
both  in  its  buildings  and  inhabitants;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  was  any  market;  the  first  royal  licence  for  that 
purpose  appears  to  have  been  that  which  William  de  Sancta 
Maria,  bishop  of  London,  obtained  from'  king  John  in  the 
the  first  year  of  his  reign :  lie  also  procured  another  for  a 
fair.      Edward  I.  celled  in  question  the'  legality  of  these 
privileges  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  fcnd  "  issued 
out  a  quo  warranto  against  bishop  Richard  de  Gravesend,  to 
shew  what  claim  he  had  to  view  of  frankpledge,  gallows, 
tumbrel',  pillory,  free  warren,  and  the  assize  of   bread.'* 
However  upon  a  representation  of  the  case  to  his  majesty, 
Edward,  by  his  gracious  letters  patent,  confirmed  to  bishop 
X>e  Gravesend,  "  a  view  of  frankpledge,  in  his  manors  of 
Orsette,  Leyndon,  and  Chelmsford  in  this  county/'     Rich- 
ard II.  in  the  year  1395,  made  a  grant  by  letters  patent  uan 
der  the  great  seal  to  Robert  Braybroke,  bishop  of  London, 
of  the  return  of  all  writs. 

This  town  returned  members  to  the  grand  council  of  the 
nation,  which  was  h olden  at  Westminster  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

Here  are  often  public  diversions,  balls,  concerts,  $c, 
The  queen  gives  an  annual  plate  of  one  hundred -guinea*, 
and  two  plates  of  fifty  pounds,  are  also  given  to  he  run  for 
on  Gaily  wood  Common,  near  t^is  place;  one  of  which  h 
collected  from  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry ;  and 
the  other,  called  the  Town  Plate,  »  subscribed  for  by  its 
inhabitants. 

A  regular  and  respectable  constituted  lodge  of  the  an- 
tient  order  of  free  and  accepted  masonry  is  likewise  held 
here  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  in  every  month. 

The  church  is  a  noble  structure,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  town,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  and  was  thus  described 
before  the  late  accident  happened :  "  It  has  three  spacious 
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aisles,  which  run  \o  thfc  end  4f  ttte  fcbancel.     A  stately 
square  tower,  built  of  stone,  ft&nds  at  the  west  end,  with 
pin&les  on  each  corner;  ttots  tower  is  surmounted  bv  a, 
light  spirfe.    ft  ha*  a  ring  6f  eight  bells,  a  dock,  and  a 
set  of  chimes. 

§€  The  body  df  the  chorch  is  supported  by  pillars  of  a  ttpht 
construction,  and  exceflenfc  workmanship.  The  yews  are 
much  decayed,  and  the  floor  is  but  indifferent.  Tta 
windows  are  Gothic,  and  curious.  At  the  west  end,  a«L 
joining  to  Wie  belfry,  is  an  organ.  Here  is  a  good  vestry 
ftt  the  use  of  the  *elerg^nien,  and  another  for  the  transac- 
tion df  l!he  parish  bosineifc.  On  <*ne  side  of  the  tower  is  a 
place  hi  which  are 'kept  two '-fife  engines  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  and  parish. 

€i  The  glass  df  the  eastefrn  window  over  the  altar  piece  was 
formerly  curiously  painted,  and  "was  supposed  to  have  been 
execrited  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  church.  The  sub, 
feet  wa$  the  History  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour,  from  his  con- 
ception to  hrs  astensitin.  But  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Ffrft  (anno  1641)  'the  parliament  issued  out  an  ordinance, 
**  that  all  scandalous  tad  superstitious  pictures  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  churches."  The  rector  and  churchwardens 
were  unwilling  to  deprive  the  church  of  so  venerable  an 
ornament.  However  being  obliged  to  conform,  tliey  took 
down  the  pictures  of  our  Our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  the 
Virgin,  and  had  the  cavities  filled  with  new  glass.  Bat  the 
mob,  not  esteeming  it  a  sufficient  reformation,  assembled 
in  the  most  daring  and  outrageous  manner  on  the  5th  bf 
Nov4ttiber,  and  with  stones,  sticks,  and  other  weapon^ 
beat  down  or  defected  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  window!. 
The  arms  of  'setterd  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  'had 
been  benefactors  to  the  church,  bad  been  painted  and  va- 
riously dfcphry^d  round  these  expressive  pieces;  which 
shafed  the  same  fate.  The  destruction  of  the  window  was 
not  the  only  loss  that  was  felt:  for  posterity  by  this  out- 
rage are  deprived  of  the  names  of  those  whose  memory 
should  never  have  been  forgotten.  Dr.  Michaelson,  the 
jrcctor,  iq  fhose  meUtochoty  times,  met  with  the  most  bar- 
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fcarous  and  inhuman  treatment  for  exerting  himself  upo» 
the  occasion,  to  preserve  bis  church  from  desecration. 

"  When  the  churches  of  Essex  underwent  a  visitation  in 
the  year  1634,  several  escutcheons  and  banners,  were  then 
observed  in  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle,  supposed  to  be  the 
•  trophies  of  those  who  had  been  literal  donors  to  the  build* 
ing.  But  even  these  were  soon  after  construed  supersti- 
tious, and  consequently  ordered  to  be  taken  down  and 
destroyed. 

"  This  whole  structure  bad  been  re-edified  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  in  the  year  1424,  as  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing inscription;  the  characters  of  which  are  each  nearly 
a  foot  long,  and  composed  of  small  flint  stones  cemented 
strongly  in  mortar. 

«  PRAY  FOE  THE'  GOOD  ESTATE  OF  ALL  T|JE 
TOWNSHEPE  OF  CHELMYSFORD  THAT  HATH 
BEEN  LIBERAL  WILLERS  AND  PROCORERS  OF 
HELPERS  TO  THYS  WERKE;  AND  FOR  ...  THEM 
THAT  FIRST  BEGAN,  AND  LONGEST  SHELL  CON. 
TENOWE  . . .  J7\ . .  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORDS 
1  THOUSAND  IIII  HUNDRETH  XX  IIIL" 

"  There  were  no  less  than  four  endowed  guilds  or  chan- 
teries  belonging  to  this  church:  St.  John's  guild,  at  the 
jdlar  of  St.  John,  value  1/.  135.  4rf.  Corpus  Cbristi  guild, 
at  the  altar  called  Corpus  Cbristi,  value  8/.  15s.  6tf.  Our 
Lady's  guild,  at  tho  altar. of  our  Lady,  value  3/.  13*.  8rf. 
Mountney's  chantry,  founded  by  Sir  John  Mpuntney  in  this 
churchyard,  value  11/.  10*.  There  were  likewise  eighteen 
obits,  properly  endowed.  The  land  that  originally  be- 
longed to  them,  cannot  now  be  traced  out. 

"  There  is  a  door  in  the  north  aisle,  which  leads  into  a 
library  given  by  John  Kingsbridge,  D.  D.  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford  and  its  environs.  Here 
are  some  well  chosen  and  valuable  boots,  taken  vefy  little 
care  of.  The  registrar's  office  for  the  transaction  of  eccle- 
siastical business  is  over  the  great  porch  door ;  under  the 
window  of  which  is  an  antient  carved  niche,  that  seems  to 
have  contained  some  curious  piece  of  sculpture. 
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ft  On  the  north  and  south  side  the  bellfry,  places  separated 
tram  the  body  of  the  church  6y  deal  partitions,  are  the 
twelve  Apostles  painted  upon  wood. 

"  The  churchyard  is  spacious,  and  kept  clean.  The  walks 
through  it  are  neatly  gravelled,  and  planted  with  rows  of 
stately  trees  on  each  side. 

"  A  chapel^  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  formerly  stood  on 

the  north  side  of  the  church,  near  the  road  leading  to 

Bishop's  Hall,  to  which  manor  it  was  appendant.    The 

bishops  of  London,  collated  to  it  in  the  year  1321,  1336, 

.  and  1337. 

"  The  north  aide  of  the  chancel  seems  entirely  appro, 
priated  for*  the  place  of  interment  of  the  Mildmay  family. 
Here  stand  two  monuments,  one  of  which  is  stately  and 
magnificent,  erected  to  the  memory  of  earl  Fitzwalter,  Ac. 
:t  is  about  twenty  feet  high  and  six  broad,  and  is  thus  in- 
scribed: 

"  Here  lyeth  Benjamin  Mildmay,  earl  Fitzwalter,  who  havl 
lag  many  years  served  his  king  and  country  in  several  great  of- 
fices, with  dignity  and  integrity,  died  February  29,  1758,  aged 
eighty-six. 

"  He  inherited  the  haronies  of  Fitzwalter,  ~Egremond,  Boti- 
toffe,  and  Bnrnells,  from  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  his  grdat  grand* 
father,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  who  married  in  1580  lady 
Frances,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  carl  of  Sussex ;  in 
whom  those  baronies  in  fee  were  vested. 

"  He  married  in  1724  Frederica  countess  dowager  of  Holder. 
'nesse,  by  whom  he  had  issue  one  son,  who  died  an  infant  He 
was  created  earl  Fitzwalter  and  viscount  Harwich  in  1720; 
who  dying  without  issue,  devised  his  estates  to  William  Mild* 
tnay,  Esq.  his  nearest  relation  in  the  male  line.  By  whom,  in 
gratitude,  this  monument  was  erected. 

"  Here  also  lieth  Frederica  countess  of  Fitzwalter,  wife  of 
the  said  earl,  who  died  August  7,  1751,  aged  sixty- three.  She 
was  daughter  of  Mindehart,  duke  of  Scorning,  (count  of  the 
Roman  empire)  by  the  lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles 
Lewis,  elector  Palatine.     By  her  %st  husband,  Robert  earl  of 
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Qol4erntisaf  ikq  h*d  iisuc  Jtotoft,  wkQ  fifttttfktf  to  tyf  frWs 
honors   1721,  and   Jaty  ^ajj^ii^  i?hp  mfrrfcd  ty  the  fart  of 

Ancram." 

w  The  Other  ia  in  ihe  faorth«eatib  qoviier,  and  &»  net*  to  the 
former,  a*  to  be  enclosed  together  with  it  in  the  same  iron 
pallisadoes.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  MHdmay,  Esq. 
a,nd  Avice  hi»  wife,  who  bdth-  died  ita  1529,  having  had  a 
family  of  fifteen  children. 

"  In  the  centre  aisle  of  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side,  is  & 
email  monument  (inlaid  in  the ;wall)  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  Mathew  Rudd,gent.  who  died  in  1615,  aged  sixty. 

"  On  a  black  marble  table  id  Abe  centre  of  it  are  the  effigies 
pf  .a  man  and  woman  arrayed  in  the  attire  of  those  days* 
Around  them  stands  their  family.  The  king  of  terrors  is 
seen  between  them  exalted  upon  a  kilid  of  sbrine;  bran* 
dishing  his. hostile  weapons;  and  in  a  circle  over  his  head 
is  this  motto,  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici:  /  came,  I  saw>  t 
conquered.       .    ^ 

"  It  bears  the  following  inscription  in  capitals : 

Thus  death  triumphs  and  tells  us  all  rami  die, 

Thus  we  triumph  to  Christ  by  death  to  flie 

To  lire.     To  die  is  not  to  dio,  bat  lite; 

To  die  to  bliss  is  blessed  life  tQ  give. 

Oh  bless  me  then !  Oh  strike  me  at  the  harte! 

Breathe  out  my  life,  and  let  my  soul  departe. 

Aske  how  he  lir'd,  and  thou  shallt  know  his  end, 

He  died  a  saint  to  God, — to  poor  £  friend.  •   r ' 

"  On  a  black  marbje  table,  affiled  to  the  south  wall  of  tbft 
-chancel,  the  faHpwing  donation  U  recorded ; 

The  gift  of  Dame  AKce  Row, 

and  Sarah  Nash  wids :  daughters  * 

of  Mr.  William  Seager  of  Chelmesforde. 

Dame  Alice  Rowe,  by  her  will 

dated  October  the  30th  1701 

gave  />  100  and  the  said  Sarah  Nash  £.  100 

•  to  buy  a  meadow  in  ihis  parish  call'd 

Tunman  taead  ;  the  yearly  rent  to  be 

laid 
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laid  oat  by  tire  trostees  for  bread  to 

be  distributed  quarterly  to  the  poor 

of  this  parish  f o?  eter. 

by  the  chnrch  wardens  for  the  time  being*" 

The  roof  and  great  pan  of  the  body  of  this  venerable 
t»He  gave. way  on  Friday  the  17th  January,  1800.  The 
damage  received  was  amply  detailed. in  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  about  the  time  when  the  accident  happened. 

"  On  Friday  last,  eoon  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the 
whole  roof  and  body  of  our  line  old  church  gave  way  in 
an  instant,  and  with  a  most  tremendous  crash  fell  to  th? 
ground!  My  reflections  confuse  my  ideas,  so  as  to  prevent 
my  giving  you  such  a  description  as  my  imagination  sug- 
gests. You  have  beheld  the  majestic  ruins  of  die  world's 
Wonder  and  glory ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirtn,  this 
sudden,  and  most  awful  event,  which  has  crumbled  in  an 
instant  this  antient  and  noble  structure,  would  fill  your 
mind  with  sensations  you  never  before  experienced.  I 
should  receive  great  pleasure  had  I  ability  to  give  you  such 
k  description  as  my  mind  dictates;  but  alas!  language  is 
too  weak  to  paint  a  scene  of  such  splendid  horror  as  the  first 
yiew  of  this  sudden  devastation  presented.  Figure  to  your*, 
self  the  immense  and  lofty  roof,  with  all  those  noble  pillars 
that  supported  it,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
trails  and  battlements,  lying  in  majestic  confusion,  mingled 
with  the  remains  of  the  shattered  pews,  pulpit,  broke  and 
"  dispersed  into  a  thousand  angles*  forming  various  mass**  of 
confusion;  hi  one  part  a  prodigious  beam  accidentally 
fallen  so  as  to  support  a  huge  piece  of  the  remaining  aislf 
at  the  east  end,  the  communion  table  and  part  of  the  chancel 
remaining,  from  which  scite,  through  a  vista  of  the  broken 
atches,  you  behold  the  old  tower  and  steeple  stand  unsup- 
ported, and  under  its  battlements  the  fine  ocgan,  over  part 
of  the  front  of  which  hung  an  immense  sheet  of  lead,  like 
a  curtain,  waving  m  terrific  grandeur  with  the  wind,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  what  remained  beneath :  on  each 
side  hung  tottering  fragments  of  the  children's  galleries, 
Vot.VL    No.  1*1.  Hh  through 
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through  the  back  of  which  appeared  broken  lights  from  the 
south  and  north  apertures  of  the  remaining  tower;  which, 
together  with  the  vast  mass  of  light  that  illuminated  die 
bulk  of  this  stupendous  ruin,  form  together  a  scene  of 
awful  and  magnificent  destruction  that'  surpasses  the  power 
of  description,  and  which  must  be  seen  to  be  conceived.— 
Happily  no  lives  were  lost." 

This  unfortunate  accident  happened  by  means  of  some 
bricklayers,  who,  in  digging  a  vault,  penetrated  below. the 
base  of  two  of  the  columns  which  supported  the  middle 
aisle ;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle, 
had  fallen.  The  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  tower,  re- 
mained ;  the  monuments  were  uninjured ;  but  the  beautiful 
gallery  in  front  of  the  organ  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  organ 
itself,  however,  remained  unhurt ;  as  was  the  king's  arips,  a 
much  admired  painting,  by  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
Johnson  *. 

The  church  has  been  since  repaired  in  a  handsome  manner, 
and  is  now  a  very  neat  and  commodious  building. 
*  The  parish  enjoys  several  charities;  the  donation  of  some 
of  which  the  parishioners  themselves  know  not,  as  the  re* 
cords  and  writings  of  them  were  destroyed  in  the  dreadful 
times  of  Charles  I.  when  the  nation  wks  in  a  state  of  in- 
ternal confusion. 

The  royal  free  school,  was  founded  by  king  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  by  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  dated  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
March,  1552.  This  princely  foundation  was  obtained 
through  the  petition  of  Sir  William  Petre,  knt.  one  of  his 
'majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state;  Sir  Walter  Mild. 
may,  knt.  one  of  the  general  supervisors  of  the  court  of 
augmentations ;  Sir  Henry  Tyrrell,  knt.  and  Thomas  Mild* 
may,  Esq.  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chelmsford  and  Moul- 
shatn,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  "  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  grammar  learning,  under  the  care  and  inspection 
of  a  schoolmaster  and  usher.9'    It  was  liberally  endowed 

•  Eurt>p,  Mag.  Feb.  p.  145. 
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by  the  abovementioned  monarch,  with  Hill's  chantry  in 
Great  Badow;  Stonehouse  ditto,  in  East  Tilbury;  Cort- 
wyke  Marsh,  in  West  Tilbury ;  Plumborough  Marsh,  in 
Soothminster ;  Barries  and  Squite  Crofts,  in  Hatfield  Pe* 
verel. 

*  Out  of  these  are  paid  yearly  forty  shillings  and  eight, 
pence  to  the  poor  of  Great  Badow  for  ever :  and  seven 
shillings  and  ten-pence  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations. 

Edward  made  them  a  body  corporate  and  politic  for  ever 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Governors  of  the  Possessions,  Re- 
venues, and  Goods  of  the  Free  School  of  king  Edward  ill 
the  parish  of  Chelmesforde."  They  have  a  large  seal  of 
brass,  on  which  is  curiously  engraven  a  rose,  after  the 
manner  of  the  seal  of  the  Privy  Council.  Round  the  edge 
of  it  is  the  following  inscription  in  capitals :  w 

.  COE.  &GILL.  GUB.  F08S-  REV.  E.  BONOR.  LIB. 
SCHO.  GRAM.  REG,  EDRI  Vlth  IN  CHELMSFORD  IN 
COM*  ESSEX. 

'    The  four  gentlemen' who  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
this  school  being  erected,  were  appointed  pHhifcry  gover- 
nors for  life,  and  in  their  respective  families  was  settled  the 
Aiture  government  of  it.    Upon  the  deceftsfe  of  either  of, 
the  governors,  bis  heir  male  was  to  be  chosen  ;  but  if  there 
was  none  such,  the  governors,  or  major  part  of  them,  were 
to  make  choice  of  a  proper  person  bearing  the  estate  of  a 
knight,  whose  family  was  resident,  and  whose  connection* 
srere  chiefly  in  the  county.     And  if  it  so  happened  that 
all  the  governors  died  without  male  issue,   bis  majesty 
granted  power  to  the  bishop  of' London  to  noininate  and 
appoint  four  others,  according  to  his  discretion,  in  their 
|oom,  bearing  the  order  of  knights. 
.   The  present  school  was  erefcted  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell*  bart. 
who  was  at  that  time  acting  governor.     He  purchased  great 
part  of  the  yard,  gardens,. &c.  belonging  to  the  George 
Inn,  and. a  considerable  part,  of  the  inn  itself,  which  He- 
converted  into  a  house  for  the  head  master,  &c.      The 
fchool  room  was  improved*  by  lord  Fitzwalter,  and  gttyer 

JH  h  9  _  4     subse<|u$y^ 
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subsequent  trustees,  and  is  lofty  and  spacious.  -The -race 
balls,  concerts,  &c.  have  occasionally,  been  held  in  it. 

The  town  has  also  the  advantage,  of  two  other  charity 
schools.  One  founded  in  1713,  for  fifty  boys;  the  other 
in  1714,  for  twenty  girls. 

Adjoining  to  the  charity  school  are  three  almshouses,  ap- 
propriated for  decayed  families;  and  close  to  then)  are  two 
other  little  brick  dwellings,  the  use  of  which  will  be  under? 
flood  by  the  inscription  on  free  stone  in  the  centre: 

Erected  Anno  1731  with  money  arising  by  sale  of  a  barn  giverf 
by  William  Qaty  Anno  1590  to  the  poore  of  Cbebnsl6fs%  wke 
©rdsin'd  the  profits  should  be  laid  out  for  Wood,  Its.  to  be  dis* 
tribute*  to  ike  poere  at  Christinas  yearly,  and  the  veQt  of  these 
*w*  tenements  ere  to  be  applied. to  that  purpose;  ftfo  Bare* 
Comyns  giving  part  of  this  gr ooad  to  build  upon* 

Over  the  door  of  the  workfaopse  &*  stpqe  table,,  s^tjng 

The  Right  Honorable  Charles  I*ord  Fi<awaHer>  and  4he  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Chelmsford  with  the  general  consent, 
-  ord/ered  this  wo^k^ouse  to  be  built  for  the  better  maintenance  ojf 
the  poor  of  the  aforesaid  parish  MDCCXVI, 

In  the  parish  of  Chelmford  are  the  manors  of  Bishop^ 
Hatl  and  Moatsham ;  and  a  part  of  BckeswelL 

Bishop's  Hull  is  ft  maner  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
bishops  of  Lotxten,  at  which  time  it  had  the  appellation  of 
ChelmsfortUVfaiior,  alias  Bishops  Hall,  It  continued  vested 
fathom,  together  with  the  town,  titt  the  year  1545,  who* 
bishop  Bonner  granted  it,  wltb  all  it*  privileges,  together 
With  the  adtowMm-  of  th*  living-,  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
feia  heics  and  eoegesaeis,  for  ever.  Tfab  gram  was  w 
firmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  It  continued 
ift  the  crown  tsU  1563,  when  tyueeo  Elizabeth,  on  the  94th 
Jay  of  July,  gave  a  grant  of  it,  with,  all  the  rights  and 
appurtenances  thereof,  together  with  the  mansion  house,  &cf 
nnto  Thomas  MUdmay ,  JEsij,  and  hi*  heirs  for  ever.  * 

Thqre 

*  The  following  antique  description  of  this  manor,  Arc.  is  copied  from 
itt  ol<)  survey  of  it,  compiled  4t  tfce  court  leet  and  court  baron  boJden  tor 

Sir 
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.  There  %-e  some  abbey  lands  in  this  pariah,  as  appeqtjt 
from  a  licence  granted  to  Phillip  de  Aungre,  and  Alice  hit 
wife,,  by  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  ye^tr  134S,  empower* 
jog.  thorn  thereby  to  give  to  the  custos,.  apd  ehaplaina  of  th* 
guild  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  de  Tbele,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  twenty-six  acres 
of  arable,  one  of  meadow*  and  five  of  pasture;  together 
with,  three  messuages,  all  lying  and  being  in  the  parishes  of 
Chelrnsford  end  Broomfieid.  But  upon  a  representation  op 
feismaaageaent  and  other  gross  behaviour  in  this  chanty 

Sir  Thomas  MHdmay,  knt  on  the  23d  day  ofJiroe,  1591.  The  Booi 
from  whence  it  was  taken  is  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Wlifiaa 
JfifUdmay,  bart, 

**  CheJmersmrde  is  one  ancient  goodly  manor  sdtuat*  in  the  heao&cf 
tfafccojuafiypf  Essex,  in  good  and  wholsom  air,  joj*vem>ntly  and  weft 
boufff),  and  well  built  (or  timber  and  tile.  The  chief  mauor  house  was  in 
the  time  of  king  Edward  the  thirde  brent  and  wasted  with  fire ;  and  be^ 
fore  that  time  it  seemed  to  have  been  some  ancient  barony.  This  manor 
hath  very  fair  demesne  lands,  woods,  and  wastes,  and  also  a  great.$en> 
vice,  more  than  two  hundred  tenants,  that  hold  of  the  same  manor  their 
laadEj  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  by  reasonable  rents;  customs,  and 
qtnrfces,?  of  wjgeo  number  above  thirty  are  noblemen,  knights,  esquires, 
and  gentlemen  of  good  countenance*  Within  this  manor,  upon  parcel 
of  the  same,  upon  the  common  road  way,  is  situate  the  town  of  Chelmes- 
fef&  sometime  written  the  burrowe  of  Chelmesford,.  well  situated,  wifc 
more  than  three  hundred  habitations,  divers  of  them  seemly  for  gentle- 
men, many  fair  inns,  and  the  residue  of  the  same  habitations  for  vic- 
tuallers and  artificers  of  city  like  buildings,  and  are  all  holden  Of  the  said 
manor  of  Chelmesforde,  mediately  or  immediately,  by  reasonable  rents* 
luifcsni  and  services.  This  town  is  ealled  the  Shire  town,  not  «toly  by 
tb«  statute  of  U  of  king  Henry,  the  VII.  for  the  cuMoty  of  *"gM"  aa4 
ruesfcures,  but  eo  refuted  and  taken  long  time  before  )>y  the  keeping  of  a^ 
assises  and  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  many  other  certifications  of  the  in- 
quisitions there.  It  is  also  a  great  thorough-fare,  and  market  town  weekly 
Upon  the  FHdaye.  '  • 

44  In  the  upper  face  of  which  town-shipe  is  situated  the  parish  church 
of  the  same  town,  a  goodly,  seemly  and  large  budding  of  stone,  co» 
Vtred  with  lead,  meet  for  the  receipt  of  two  thousand  people,  or  norev 
And  in  the  steeple  is  a  convenient  ring  of  four  bells.  Kot  far  distant 
fi*axv.hi«h  parish  church,  is  one  other  fair  building,  called  the  Market* 
CfQ*i,  or  SeaW^PUSei  And  there  w^  Oien  the  awamongoaL', 

tot 
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16  WiUiam  bishop  of  London,  sole  patron  of  ftiis  college 
4a-  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  he  requested  that  mow 
rtarch  to  grant  to  John  Howeden,  clerk,  then  custos 
thereof,  power  of  transferring  the  lands  and  impropria- 
tions in  Essex  and  elsewhere,  unto  Henry  Hoddesden,  prior 
of  the  hospital  of  Elsing  Spital,  London. 
'  In  the  year  1765  a  proposal  was  made  to  make  the  river 
Chelmer  navigable  from  Moulsham  Bridge  to  the  port  of 
Ufaldon.  An  aot  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  a  certain  number  of  commissioners  was  appointed 
to  see  it  carried  into  execution.  But  the  opposition  set  on 
foot  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  supporters  of  the  borough! 
of  MaJdon,  on  account  of  its  being  thought  injurious  to 
that  town,  totally  set  aside  the  plan,  by  which  the  Jown 
of  Chelmsford  was  deprived  of  a  navigable  river,  and  the 
interior  country,  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  lost  many 
fid  vantages  which  it  would  certainly  have  derived  hpd  .the 
prpposed  improvement  taken  place. 

~  We  cannot  quit  Chelmsford  without  giving  some.accQUQt 
of  a  dreadful  calamity  which  occurred  therein.,  the  year. 
1804,  extracted  from  an  interesting  pamphlet  published 
at  the  time,  *  denominated 

4  general  and  circumstantial  Account  of  the  truly  melancholy  ant 
'   dreadful  Fire,  that  happened  at  Chelmsford,   in  Essex,  'on 

Monday,   October^,    1804 ;    by  which  thirteen  Hanoverian 

Soldiers  fell  a  Sacrifice* 

«  About  two  o'clock  on  the  22dof  October,  1804,  a  party 
Of  aiBfoted  and  distressed  Hanoverian  subjects  of  our  most-graV 
dous  sovereign's  dominions,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  who  had  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  the  French,  and 
•were»entered  as  recruits  for  his  majesty's  German  legion,  marched 
into  the  town  as  far  as  the  Spotted  Dog  iu  the  Back  Street,  where 
it  was. intended  they  should  take  up  their  night's  lodging.  About 
seventy  of  them  very  early  iu  the  evening  retired  to  the  stable 
assigned  them;  happy  in  the  possession  .of  so  humble  a  shed,  afte* 
the  fatigue  they  had  suffered  from  their  march,  a  bed  of  straw 
was  to  them  a*taxary,  which-;  when  the  ostler  brought,  he  rei 
parked  they  lay  yery  "  snug:"  this  expression  they  were  much 

pleased 
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pleased  with,  and,  iu  their  imperfect  manner,  repeated  tnugt 
smtgl  which  was  echoed  by  them  all-  He  then  left  them,  aiuj, 
by  some  means  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  about  half  an 
hoar  after,  part  of  either  the  building  or  fodder  was  perceiyed 
by  them  to  be  on  fire;  the  alarm  was  instantly  given  by  one  .of 
the  Hanoverians,  who  ?an  out  into  the  yard  for  assistance.  ,  The 
ostler,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  jun.  immediately  repaired  to  the  place 
with  pails  of  water,  and  it  was  quickly  extinguished.  After  this 
this  they  all  lay  down  again;  but  a  poor  woman,  one  of  their 
wives,  whose  head  was  near  the  part  where  the  fire  had  bee* 
quenched,  found  herself  so  uneasy  and  restless  from  the  fright 
she  had  experienced,  that  she  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  defer* 
mined  to  get  up,  which,  upon  attempting,  she  discovered  another 
part  of  the,  premises  in  flames.  All  were,  of  course,  immedi* 
ateiy  aroused  from  their  slumbers ;  and,  in  their  first  considera- 
tion to  save  themselves  (from  the  horrid  fate  that  appeared  to 
await  them),  rushed  to  the  door,  but  found  it  latohedon  the  out* 
side,  and  not  being  used  to  that  kind  of  fastening  (which  opens 
by  putting  the  finger  through  a  hole,  and  lifting  it  up),  or  for* 
getting  the  method  in  their  fright,  were  unable  to  extricate  them* 
selves  from  their  dreadfnl  situation*  In  this  state  their  feelings 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described;  aH  that  were  in  the  stable 
would  inevitably  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  ior  the  timely  in- 
terference  of  their  corporal)  who  was  at  supper  in  a  room  of  the 
Spotted  Dog;  and,  upon  the  alarm  of  fire  being  given,  instantly 
w  rushed  down  the  yard  to  rescue  them,  but  hearing  their  cries  and 
struggles  at  the  door,  his  terror  and  confusion,  for  some  time, 
disabled  him,  and  prevented  his  efforts  to  open  it,  which  he,  at 
last,  happily  succeeded  in,  by  the  assistance  of  his  sword,  and 
thus  fortunately  saved  fifty-eight  of  his  fellow-creatures  (from  a 
/ale,  the  very  idea  of  which  every  one  must  shudder  at,)  who 
would,  otherwise,  all  have  feU  victims  i  The  instant  the  door  was 
burst  the  poor  unfortunate  creatures  flew  out,  many  of  them  en* 
▼eloped  in  flames,  running  about  in  the  most  distracted  and  tor* 
tared  state;  others,  imagining  they  should  share  the  same  fate^  . 
still  followed  them,  but  knew  not  where  to  fly,jga.plering  prote% 
tion  with  looks  the  most  piteous  and  afflicting. «        -  d 

"  By  the  opening  of  the  door  a  current  of  air  was  admitted^ 
w&en.the  fire  burst  forth  with  the  greatest  violence  and  rapidity 
snsefdin&so  quick  that  it  threatened  the  adjacent  nooses  with  iuv 
^    *  mediate 
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mediate  and  inevitable  destruction \  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders  could  compass  nothing  but  a  vast  sheet  of  flame, 
'which  had  an  effect  amazingly  grand  and  awful.  In  a  moment  the 
alarm  was  spread  through  the  town;  the  drums  beat  to  arms ;  the 
volunteers,  with  an  exertion  and  promptitude  that  did  them  honour, 
were  instantly  on  the  spot  to  assist,  together  with  the  soldiers 
from  the  garrison,  who  rushed  down  from  the  barracks  with  the 
greatest  alacrity ;  and  the  inhabitants  almost  instinctirely  has* 
tened  to  the  relief  of  they  knew  not  whom  or  what,  but  by  fol- 
lowing tbd  direction  of  the  fire,  which  had  a  tremendous  appear* 
mnceoref  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  stre- 
nuous exertions  of  all  present,  gained  ground,  and  continued  to 
rage  with  incredible  fury,  from  the  quantity  of  straw  contained 
in  the  stable,  and  parts  adjacent.  The  engines  were  soon  ready, 
1>ut  for  sometime  were  totally  unable  to  repress  the  progress  of  the 
devouring  element. 

«*  Captain  Turner,  of  the  royal  engineers,  blessed  with  a  truly 
philanthropic  spirit,  and  most  humane  disposition,  hurried  tp 
offer  his  assistance  during  this  dreadful  calamity ;  but  the  fire  had 
vow  caught  the  next  stable,  where  another  scene  of  misery  and 
distress  was  witnessed,  several  horses  belonging  to  the  royal  wag* 
gon  train  were  observed  struggling  to  get  out  of  the  stable;  and, 
when  the  heat  reached  them,  kicked  and  tore  up  the  ground  with 
their  feet,  fill  exhausted  and  writhing  in  all  the  agonies  of  death, 
they  dropped  down,  and  groaned;  then  started  up  again:  their 
tortures  now  were  too  sxate  to  qontend  with ;  they  gave  one 
Diofe  bitter  groan,  started  upon  their  legs,  dropped  down,  and 
expired!  In  the  mean  while,  the  men  who  had  escaped  (but  in  4 
manner  too  dreadful  to  describe)  ran  about  the  streets,  their  tery 
flesh  quivering  with  anguish ;  one  of  them  went  into  Mr.  Wee- 
flen's,  a  shoemaker,  in  the  Back  Street,  in  this  horrid  state,  *nd 
eat  himself  down  in  a  chair;  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  ex* 
press  his  tortures  was  in  his  broken  language—*"  burny  !  burny  /" 
Ids  inability  to  speak  in  ours  must  hare  been  stilt  more  affecting. 
After  sitting  a  few  mtnntcs^  he,  with  some  difficulty,  tore  hhn- 
sjelf  from  the  chair  (to  which  his  tery  flesh  adhered),  ran  again 
distractedly  into  the  street,  and  sat  himself  down  upon  a  step. 
Acre  he  was  discovered  by  a  soldier,  and  from  thence*  led  %o  Dri* 
gade*tnajor  Roberts,  of  the  regimental  staff ;  who  had  the  poof 
creature  cottveyed  to  his  own  lodgings,  pat -into  his  .0 waited,  and 
-6  «ve#f 
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Vtcty  care  and  attention  paid  him  which  a  feeling  bear*  could  <fe» 
rise,  and  which  human  assistance  could  afford.  The  major  that 
night  most  charitably  resigned  his  bed  ;  to  preserve  the  onfortu* 
Bate  man*s  life  was  of  no  avail ;  for,  after  lingering  in  alt  the 
miserable  tortures  of  the  most  shocking  deatfc  tiirthe  foil*  wing 
morning,  he  was  happily  released  from  his  sufferings. 

u  About  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  assistance  of  the  engines,  ami 
the  noited  efforts  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  the  flame*  werd 
nearly  got  finder,  and  the  fears  of  these  most  contiguous  to  the 
spot  had  subsided.  When  the  labourers  began  to  clear  away  the, 
rubbish,  what  must  hare  been  that  man's  feelings  who  first  turned 
up  the  hot  and  mangled  limb  .of  a  human  being  ?  And  this  pierce 
ing  sight,  followed  by  the  remains  of  eleven  more!  Thisaddi* 
Hon  to  the  calamity  of  the  last  evening)  struck  such  a  visible1 
horror,  confusion,  and  agitation  in  the  souls  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  were  unlit  for  business  the  whole  day. 

"  The  fragments  of  the  dissevered  and  mutilated  bodies,  Mere* 
retaining  the  feature  or  form  of  human  beings,  were  conveyed 
in  litters  to  the  adjoining  outhouse,  and  presented  a  shocking 
spectacle.  One  of  these  miserable  wretches  was  found  fix  tin  tfcto 
act  of  praying,  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  and  his  head 
lifted  up,  in  the  posture  of  imploring  assistance  from  Heaven  j  It 
is  supposed  he  sat  down  against  a  wall,  and  resigned  himself  td 
the  fate  that  awaited  him. 

"  On  Wednesday  morning  the  coroneVs  inquest  was  taken  ow 
the  bodies,  and  brought  In  their  verdict— Accidental  Death* 
„  After  the  coroner's  inquest,  preparations  were  made  for  their  hw 
torment  $  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town,  animated  by  the 
most  humane  sentiments,  had  determined  to  follow  their  remains 
io  the  grate.  An  express  was  immediately  sent  off  to  his  reyal 
» highness  the  duke  of  York,  who  evinced  the  greatest  concern  for 
their  unhappy  fate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  testified  his  regard  fa* 
their  loyalty,  by  directing  the  funeral  to  'be  attended  with  every 
mark  of  his  and  the  country's  concern,  by  the  attendance  of  the 
whole  garrison. 

'  "  On  Friday  morning  about  ten  o'clock  the  garrison,  the  vo» 
fouteers,  and  the  poor  remaining  Hanoverians,  were  in  readhesn 
to  attend.  Soldiers  were  stationed  from  the  Ship  Inn  to  the* 
church  gates,  and  formed  a  double  line  for  the  procession;  to  pass 
Voin  VI.    No.  132.  I  U  throng* 
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through  without  interruption;  every  care  being  thus  taken  fa 
pake  il  as  solemn  as  possible,  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock  it  began 
to  mote  in  the  following  order  :— 

u  A  field  officer  on  horseback.  Captain's  guard,  from  the 
forty-second  Highland  regiment,  arms  reversed.  Bands  of  the 
Durham  and  Surrey  regiments ;  drums  muffled.  The  clergyman 
In  his  clerical  robes.  Undertaker  and  assistants.  The  thirteen 
coffins,  containing  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  deceased,  singly  born 
by  the  waggon  train,  and  covered  with  handsome  palls,  sup* 
ported  by  their  Hanoverian  comrades.  Two  Hanoverians  in 
cloaks  as  chief  mourners.  The  remaining  Hanoverians,  about 
One  hundred,  three  abreast  Messrs.  Chalk,  Stones,  and  Kelham, 
agents  for  the  throe  principal  fire  offices,  as  mourners  for  the 
town*  The  privates  of  the  Loyal  Chelmsford  Volunteers.  -  Pri. 
rates  from  the  brigades  of  all  the  regiments  from  the  garrison. 
Non-commissioned  and  commissioners  officers  from  the  whole 
brought  up  the  rear  in  the  following  order :  Corporals  and  Ser- 
jeants. Regimental  staff  in  military  order.  Royal  engineers. 
Lieutenants  and  captains.  Majors.  Lieutenant-colonels.  Co* 
londi.  Brigadier-general  Ramsey,  and  major-general  Beck. 
With,  closed  the  impressive  scene  I 

'*  "  When  the  procession  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  church  gates, 
the  firing  party  fell  back,  and  received  it  in  mourning  position, 
with  reclined  heads,  and  reversed  arms,  ranged  on  each  side  for 
the  procession  to  pass ;  the  clergyman  preceding  them,  began  the 
awful  ceremony :— "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith 
the  Lord ;  whosoever  livetb  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
When  the  whole  were  in  the  church  (into  which  they  were  re- 
ceived with  a  solemn  dirge  on  the  organ),  the  coffins  being  ar- 
ranged, Jthe  burial,  service  was  read,  in  a  very  impressive  man. 
Her,  by  the  rev.  S.  Bennet;  at  that  beautiful,  sublime,  and  pa-' 
thetio  passage,  "  and  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised,"  a  pause  in  the  sentence  prepared  the  ear  for  a 
grand  flourish  on  the  trumpet-stop  of  the  organ,  producing  a 
divine  and  impressive  effect  that  thrilled  to  the  very  heart  This 
was  a  happy -thought  of  Dr.  Ehierson's  (who  that  day  perforated 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Reed);  and,  to  do  him  justice,  it  was 
most  charmingly  executed. 

"A  discourse  was  delivered  (after  the  service  for  the  church), 
by  waf  of  sermon,  with  great  pathos,  and  very  appropriate,  to 

tho 
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fiie  ttonnffl  event.  We  trust  it  proved  an  htstnretive  lessA  t* 
ell  present  After  Mr.  Betraet  had  finished  his  excellent  die* 
course,  the  soldiers  were  again  drawn  up  in  the  dmrehjard,  us* 
der  the  superior  judgment  and  command  of  inrjor-ge&eral.Beck* 
with,  to  witness  the  final  scene.  The  most  profound  silence  catt 
sued,  jusji  not  a  voice  was  heard  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  painful  ceremony,  but  the  clergyman's  and  clerk's — u'Maa 
that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  lire,  and  is  futt 
of  misery;  he  cometh  up,  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower;  h# 
fleeth,  as  it  were,  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay." 
The  last  rites  were  paid,  and  their  ashes  consigned  to  the  earth) 
"  In  hopes  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life." 

"  The  distinguished  and  brave  forty-second  Highland  regiment 
then  fired  three  Tollies  over  the  grave,  which  was  dug  suffi- 
ciently large  aud  deep  to  receive  the  whole  thirteen  coffins. 
Numbers  flocked  to  take  a  farewell  look ;  Nature  demanded  her 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  hapless  fates,  which  was  paid  ei- 
ther by  an  expression  of  genuine  compassion,  a  tender  tear,  or  a 
heaving  sigh !"  * 

WaiTTtEy 

*  We  hive  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  our  correspondent, :  Mr* 

Chry,  containing  an  account  of  a  second  calamity  of  the  same  nature  at 

Chelmsford,  which  we  shall  deliver  in  his  own  words : 

•      "  The  latter  fire  began  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  March,  1808 ;  and 

although  not  attended  with  so  extended  a  train  of  human  sacrifices,  it  was 

in  other  respects  much  more  distressing  and  calamitous,  having  ravaged  k 

considerable  part  of  this  flourishing  town.    The  fire  was  first  discovered 

at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Smith,  (the  front  house  in  the  fiddle  Row),  and 

increased  with  such  fury,  as  to  preclude  any  retreat  except  by  leaping  out 

of  the  upper  windows,  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  where  Miss  Wilkinson  and 

Miss  Williams  were  imploring  assistance  with  the  most  dreadful  shrieks. 

Miss  Wilkinson  first  attempted  to  leap,  and  striking  her  head  against  the 

sash  frame,  received  a  shocking  contusion.    Miss  Williams,  in  dropping 

from  the  same  Window,  received  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  head,  and 

was  taken  up.apparently  lifeless ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  these  two  young 

ladies  were  perfectly  recovered.    Mrs.  Smith  appeared  at  her  own  room 

window,  with  her  niece  about  seven  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  with 

laudable  resolution,    ascended  the  ladder  which  had  been  previously 

placed  to  the  window,  received  the  child  from  Mrs,  S.  and  conveyed  her 

to  .Mr.  Westley's.    In  the  interim,  MissWoolmer  and  Miss  Eve,  who 

had  slept  in  the  attics,  ran  down  to  that  room  from  whence  the  other  two 

I  i  2  young 
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t  WwTHJj  lias  westward  of  Chelmsford.  The  pariih 
it  computed  in  circumference  to  he  fifty  two  mile*;  upon 
«rhich  account  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  targes*  in 
the  whole  county,  h  is  subject  to  no  visitation;  and 
formerly  was  supposed  to  bea  place*  of  peculiar  juriadic- 
dtctton ;  till  the  inhabitants  refusing  obedience  to  the  som-i 
fitons  of  the  sheriff  at  the  anises  and  quarter  sessions,  to  • 
attend  upon  juries,  an  enquiry  was  made  into  their  right ; 
which,  appearing  to  have  scarce  any  other  foundation  than 
that  of  custom,  it  was  quashed;  and  ever  since,  the  pal 
rishioners  have  served  offices  in  common  with  the  other  pah 
rishes.  A  charter  for  an  annual  fair  on  the  Monday  in 
Whitsun  week,  and  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  is  scarcely 
attended  to  by  the  inhabitants,  though  no  town  in  England 
could  better  accommodate  cattle  of  every  kind,  there 
being  a  great  quantity  of  waste  land  on  Writtle  Green, 
Newncy  Green,  O^ney  Green,  Cooksmill  Green,  Hedney' 
and  RacUey  Greens,  besides  High  wood  Common  >  the  fai? 
oiu.Whk  Monday  affords  only  a  shattered  booth  or  two, 
stored  with  gingerbread  or  children's  toys;  that  on  the  10th 
ef  October  has  been  laid  aside  ever  since  the  year  1752. 

«  Before  a  bridge  was  built  over  the  river  atCbelmsfecd, 
(says  Mr.  Morant)  the  public  road  to  Braintree,  and  so* 
verad  other  places  in  the  north  and  north-east  parts  of  this 
county  to  London,  led  through  Writtle;  for  the  greatest 

young  ladies  had  just  escaped,  which,  being  now  enveloped  in  flames* 
precluded  their  retreat.  Whilst  Mr.  Guy  was  receiving  the  child,  he 
heard  Miss  Woolmer,  calling  to  him  in  lamentable  accents,  "  Guy* 
Guy,  for  God's  sake  come!" — but  before  he  could  return  the  young 
ladies  were  precipitated  into  the  burning  gulph  below !  Mrs.  Smith  only 
remained,  who  being  a  heavy  woman,  fell  from  the  aims  of  him  who  at*, 
tempted  to  sate  her,  into  the  street  She  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  part 
ticular  friend,  where  she  lingered  a  miserable  object  tUJ  the  Saturday 
following. 

*  Thus  have  seventeen  fellow  creaturts  been  involved  in  destruction 
by  fire  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  in.  the  short  space 
of  four  years! 

u  lam,  Sir,  your*s,  &c. 

"  EDWARD  OUAY4  W 
Colchester,  July  5,  1800. 


^*tt  of.  tlit  vint^r,  all  carnage**  911A  even  beisemtn,  tra* 
idling  trt  Ipswiob  or  Harwich,  wow  obliged  to  go  thai 
yrn$i:  tbeibrd-  (Chehtafani)  Tiot^being  at  that  place  io  tbps* 
times  passable  withdttt  great  dtager."  The  toil  in  this  purisb 
Tatter*  warmer  than  in  some  of'  the  neighbouring  ones,  and 
general  produces  excellent  wheat* 

Abouta  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  green,  on*  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Chelmsford*  a  palace  wa* 
buikjn  the  year  1911,  by  king.  John  *  j  some  of  the  foun- 
dations were  a  few  year*  *irtce». 'dug  out  of  the  grotind:  tbo 
btrHdings  are  supposed  to  have,  covered  an  acre  of  ground, 
sarrouncted  by  a  deep  mote'. 

>  This  extensive  lordship,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Corw 
feshGt,  belonged  to  earl  Harold ,  who  6uceee<ted  that  mo- 
jurch  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  general 
jjimrby  it  was  held  as  the  king's  fee. 

The  court  baron  is  kept  in  the  farm  called  the  LorcUbip  j 
but  the  court  leet  is  held  at  Green  Bury,  or  Little  Green, 
upon  Trinity  Tuesday. .  The  market  pl»ee  formerly  stood 
near  it;  but  is  now  pulled  dowa.  • 

The  manor 9  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  was 
the  property  of  Phillip  de  AJbini,  and  alujr  him,  jof  W\U 
liam  Loag  Esjk>6,  earl  of  Salisbury.  In  <che  fourteenth 
year  of  this  monarch's  reign,  it  was  held  by  the  bishop 
qf  Winchester,  lord  chancellor  of  England;  at  whose  de* 
cease  his  sister  enjoyed  it.  After  having  been  in  the  posses* 
,  sion  of  divers  families,  it  became  part  of  the  estate  of 
Thomas,  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Buckingham,  Essex,  a«4 
Northampton,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  high  constable  o^ 
England ;  and  continued  in  bis  family  till  queen  Mary,  in 
1553,  granted  Writtle.  among  other  estates,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petre,  knt  in  which  family  it  still  remains.  . 

There  were  formerly  in  this  parish  of  Writtle,  two  parks; 
one  distinguished  by  the  nfeme  of  jthe  King's*  or  Writtle 
Farkf,  towards  Ingatestone,  and  is  very  extensive  and 

*  Stoxt/s  Armals. 

t  Among  the  records  In  the  Exchequer  office  there  is  a  perambula* 
tipqof  a  forest,  io  this  parish,  which  belonged  to  king  Ed  w^rd  the  Km. 

pleasant* 
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pleasant.  The  mansion,  now  (Occupied  by  'Mils'  Nlghthu 
gale,  is  ornamented  by  very  pleasant  gardens.'  The  other 
park  was  called  Hoastly,  or  OsterlyPark;  the  old  name 
was  Horsfrith ;  but  it  has  been  disparked.    : 

Tbe  lordship  of  Writtle,  has  at  various  times  been  par- 
celled out  into  die  following  nine  manors ;  Rolston's,  Shake- 
stone's,  Fidlet's,  Turge's,  Hhset's,  More  Hall,  or  Stand- 
ford's,  Bower's,  Bedel's  Hall,  and  Benedict  Oies. 
-  Rolston's  was  named  after  a  family  who  enjoyed  it,  sur- 
named  de  Rollestone.  In  the  year  1543  it  was  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  king,  and  held  at  the  rent  of  25s.  per  annum, 
though  the  reputed  value  was  then  estimated  at  8/.  a  year. 
It  was  next  in  the  Astlcy  family :  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  William  Wiseman ;  and  from  him,  in  the  year  1657,  it 
fell  to  Elizabeth  Wiseman,  who  eight  yetrs  afterwards  sold 
it  to  John  Adams;  whose  family  enjoyed  it  for  a  long 
period. 

-'  Shakestone's  belonged  to  the  family  of  Ast ley ;  it  then 
eame  to  those  of  Browne,  Rogers,  and  Plummer.   The  latter 
of  which  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Comyns,  knt. 
'   Turgss,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Ralph  Neville,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  chancellor  of  England. 
'  Morehall  belongs  to  Wadbam  College,  Otfford. 
•  Bawers,  Burrowes,  or  Barrowes,  formerly  was  pos* 
sessed  by  the  Lucky n  family;  was  next  in  that  of  Brand, 
and  now  belongs  to  Wad  ham  College. 

Bedel's  Hall*  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  general 
snrvey,  by  Robert  Gernon,  lord  of  Stansted  Mont6chet; 
from  bis  family  it  passed  into  that  of  De  Veres,  earls  oP 
Oxford ;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  held  by 
William  Bedel,  gent,  and  from  his  family  it  passed  into  that 
of  Christopher  Glasscock,  clerk,  who  was  upwards  of  forty 
years  master  of  Felstcd  school,  in  this  county  ;  it  has  since 
belonged  to  various  ft  mi  lies,  ..     . 

'■■  Bewe^ict  Otes  took  its  name,  as  most  others  have  done, 
from  an  antient  possessor,  and  originally  belonged  to  Mount- 
ney*s  chantry. 

*  Formerly  a  eras  stood  afc  the  meeting  of  the  three  different  ways, 
called  Bedel's  Cross. 

Tte 
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The  estate  of-GtEAT  Waterhouse,  in  tiQes  of  wjr 
gteat  rains,  is  surrounded  by  water ;  and  the  passage  Jo  aiujl 
from  it  rendered  it  impassable  unless  in  a  boat.  la  Oc- 
tober, 1762,  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  here  upon  a 
visit  to  Samuel  Lewin,  Esq.  the  present  occupier,  and  had 
staid  only  a  few  hours  in  diverting  themselves  by  forming  a 
little  concert,  updn  their  return  very  narrowly  escaped 
perishing,  in  attempting  to  pass  the  waters  in  their. car- 
riages: >with  very  great  difficulty  some,  and  after  the  most 
imminent  danger  others  escaped ;  but  Mr.  Warreckef,  of 
Baddow,  a  gentleman  who  kept  in  the  coach,  was,  with  it 
and  the  horses,  carried  by  the  strength  of  the  stream,  aad 
it  was  nearly  three  days  before  either  he  or;  tlie  carriage  were 
taben  out.  Notwithstanding  its  situation,  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  it  are  exceedingly  fertile* 

Hooks'  Farm,  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Writtle,  were 
given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  September  10*  1500,  to 
William  Carpenter,  the  then  vicar,  and  others,  for  the  use 
of  such  poor  people  as  should  from  time  to  time,  dwell  ia 
six  almshouses  in  the  churchyard  of  Writtle;  continued 
down  by  feoffment,  by  the  three  or  four  survivors.  The 
vicar  and  churchwardens  to  place  or  displace  the  poor  peo- 
ple. These,  and  five  other  almshouses  contiguous,  are  re- 
paired at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners. 

In  the  middle  of  a  wood  called  Highwood  Quarter,  about 
four  miles  north-east  from  the  church,  was  a  hermitage ;  th* 
founder  of  which  was  Robert,  a  monk:  king  Stephen,  at 
the  time  of  his  founding  it,  granted  not  only  the  necessary 
grounds,' but  also  whatever  wood  might  be  wanted  for  the 
building :  he  likewise  gave  the  founder  pasture  for  hif  cattle, 
and  greatly  assisted  in  the  undertaking.  From  Robert  it 
went  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  John's,  at  Colchester; 
who  had  several  additional  benefactions  and  assistance* 
granted  them  by  king  Henry  the  Second.  However  it  fell 
a  sacrifice,  with  many  others,  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  stroug  build- 
ing, covered  with  lead ;  it  consists  of  a  body,  two  noble 
aisles,  aud  had  a  lofty  tower  of  stone,  with  a  Janthorn  at 

•   top, 
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top,  kfod  in  the  tower,  -eight  bells  *.  In  the  year  1 14$,.  ttiis 
church  and  its  appurtenances  was  given  by  king  Stephen  to 
the  monks  of  Bermondsey,  in  Surrey;  and  afterwards  by 
ling  John  to  maintain  the  poor  in  the  hospital  of  tfhe  Holy 
Ghost,  at  Rome,  belonging  to  the  English;  which  being 
*o  alien  foundation,  was  seized  by  the  crown:  in  1399, 
William  of  Wickham,'  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder 
©f  New  Coltege,  Oxford,  having'  obtained  a  grant  of  this 
church,  settled  it  upon  the  warden  and  fellows,  who  have 
beeri  thfe  proprietors  of  the  rectory,  patrons  of  the  vi- 
carage, and  ordinaries'  ever  since:  being  a  peculiar  juris- 
diction belonging  to  New  Coflfege,  it  is  subject  in  all  spi- 
ritual matters  to  such  commissary  as  is  constituted  by  the 
wardens  and  fellows  of  that  house;  for  which  reason  it  is 
exempt  from  all  episcopal  visitation* 

'  The  rectory  of  this  parish  is  a  manor,  called  Tile  Manor 
of  Romans  fee,  or  Kectoria  de  Writtle,  otherwise  Romany 
on  account4  of  the  rectory's  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  hoi* 
jrital  at  Rome:  the  court  is  kept  at  the  parsonage  house, 

,  *  At  noon,  March  28, 1 80S,  the  north- west  corner  of  the  venerable  towef 
©f  Writtle  church*  in  Essex,  which  had  shewn  for  some  time  past  evident 
marks  of  decay,  came  down  with  a  most  tremendous  crash.  The  remainder 
of  the  tower  having  lost  the  support  of  this  corner  and  its  buttresses,  opened 
to  the  eye  of  the  astonished  beholder  a  scene  which  imagination  alone  can 
form;  The  bells  were  seen  hanging  in  the  steeple,  suspended  in  the  shat* 
tered  and  momentary  crumbling  fragments  of  the  then  still  venerable 
pile ;  the  clock  revolved  in  an  unusual  manner ;  and  thus  rested  the  scene 
Until  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  about  which  time  the  north  part  of  the 
east,  and  the  whole  of  the  west  side,  beut  to  the  hand  of  Time,  hurling 
in  its  course  the  bells  and  clock-work,  and  converted  in  an  instant  that 
once  majestic  fabric  into  ruins.  The  jangling  of  the  bells  was  to  the  inha* 
httantsasare  token  of  its  total  destruction.  The  body  of  the  chorcb, 
previous  to  that  moment,  had  received  no  damage;  but  a  part  of  the 
cast  side  falling  upon  the  roof,  forced  its  way  through  to  the  singing  gal- 
lery, carrying  in  its  course  vast  sheets  of  lead,  the  weight  whereof,  and 
the  immense  force  of  the  stones  from  the  tower,  which  was  about  twenty- 
eight  yards  in  height,  dealt  destruction  in  their  course,  crushing  to  atoms 
the  gallery  and  seats  beneath. 

Tift  humble  residents  of  a  cottage  near  the  church  very  reluctantly 
quitted  their  dwelling  ten  minutes  before  the  fall  of  the  ruins,  which  1* 
veiled  it  to  the  ground.    The  tower  has  been  since  substantially  rebuilt 
2  Th* 
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The  fectory  and  vicarage  are  adjoining,  and  both  plea- 
.  santiy  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard. 

This  parish,  Dot  only  on  account  of  its  extent,  but  of 
its  consequence  in  former  tim$s,  as  welt  as  on  that  of 
its  picturesque  situation*  has  been  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  families;  on  which  account  the  church  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  toore  marble  monuments  and  memorials 
than  other  throughout  the  county.  The  most  remark- 
able is  placed  against  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cbancel :  it  is  a  composition  of  several  kinds  of  marble,  and 
of  alabaster;  sixteen  feet  high,  and  six  broad.  Between 
two  pillars,  supporting  an  elegant  cornice,  is  seen  a  beau- 
tiful representation  of  an  angel,  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  pictured  in  the  countenance:  in  the  left 
hand  is  held  a  sickle  j  and  the  right  hand  rests  upon  part  of 
the  cornice.  Over  the  head  is  a  nymbus,  upon  which 
is  written : 

SoUusthbe, 
Translated  :— 

The  Sim  of  Righteousness. 

Upon  part  of  the  cornice  this  lines 

Vos  estis  Dei  Agriculture. 
Ye  are  God's  Husbandry*. x 
The  figure  stands  •  upright  upon  a  rock,  placed  upon 
several  wheatsheavest  upon  the  rook  is  wrote; 

Petra  erat  X  P  S. 
That  rock  was  Christ. 

Upon  the  bands  of  the  wheatsheaves  I 

Si  non  moriatar  non  reri? iscit. 
t}  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  not  Mo  the  ground  k  cdmethfioi up  again* 

Beneath,  upon  a  small  ornament,  is  written : 

Nos  sevit,  fovet,  lavit,  coget,  renovabtt 

He  who  has  planted,  nourished,  and  expiated  for  us,  willassemMa 

and  restore  us. 

.  In  a  line  with  the  last  written,  upon  a  pillar  on  each  side : 

Mewores  congregabirot 
The  reapers  will  gather  Us. 
Vol,  VI. 'No. 'IS*.  Kk  Under 
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.  Under  this  lapt  inscription  is  the  like*es*  of  a  fan,  ysetf  fa 
husbandry;  within  which;  upon  a  scroll,  is  a  Latin  in* 
ccription,  thu?  translated:  i;  f . 

*  In  memory  of  the  dead. 

John  FSnckoii  and  Dorothy  Weston,  once  one  flesh, 
Jfow  one  carcase,  wait  for,  in  this  tomb,  the  coming  of  Christ* 
They  fired  a  pattern  of  matchless  faith  towards  God;       . 
Of  mutual  harmony  to  one  another, 
And  reciprocal  lore  towards  men, 
if  yea  cannot  belike  this  on  the  word  of  an  inconsolable  soiy 
Consult  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  mean  time  beware  uttering  any  harm  of  themt 
For  eren  the  dead  ought  to  be  well  spoken  of* 

The  arms  of  this  family  are  carved,  painted,  and  gilt* 
within  the  resemblance  of  a  shovel  under  the  fan :  and  be- 
tew  them,  inlaid  in  brass,  in  three  smalt  tables  of  marble,, 
are  three  armorial  shields  of  the  same  faxriily. 

On  each  side  this  monument,  close  to  the  pillars,  is  the 
representation  of  two  angels,  weeping.  They  are  cloathed 
as  servants  in  husbandry ;  and  the  monument  throughout 
is  decorated  with  all  the  different  implements  used  in  that 
profession. 

.Against  the  same  wall,  another  monument  represents 
•the  father  with  his  four  son*  on  one  side,  the  mother  and 
her  six  daughters  an  the  other,  all  m  posture*  of  devotion. 
Over  their  heads,  on  a  plate  of  a  brass,  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, the  substance  of  which  in  English  w: 

Do  you  think  this  man  dead !  It  cannot  be.  Death  U  the  pas* 
fage  to  life.  His  death  was  as  pleasing  to  God  as  his  life  had  been- 
to  man.  As  he  loved,  so  was  he  beloved  by  all.  As  he  chose 
God  for,  so  God  chuses  him  for,  his  own.  He  ceased-  to  be  * 
man  as  he  grew  to  be  an  angel;  and  he  relinquished  his  own  to 
remain  with  his  God* 

.    Underneath,  on  another  plate  of  brass,  w  engraved, 

Neere  unto  this  place  rcsteth  in  peace  the  body  of  Edward* 
Eliott,  late  of  Newlaed,  in  the  countye  of  Essex,  Esq.  son  of 
John  ElioU,  of  Stratford,  in  the  county©  of  Hertforde.     He 
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f  aon*e  to  n*rfc  Jane,  doe  of  the  daughters  of  Jane*  Gedge,  son 
and  tore  of  Margaret  Gedge,  one  of  the  daughters  sod  helres 
of  Thomas  Bardncld,  of  Shenfield,  in  the  eountye  aforesayd;  hy  . 
whome  ho  had  yssae  oai  soanes  and  vi  daughters,  whereof  he  left 
H?mg  three  ioomi  and  ire  daughters.  They  lived  together  in 
marsfed  estate  xxxvii.  yens,  and  ha  deceased  the  *iii  daj  of  Da* 
neasb.  hi  the  yere  of  owr  Lorde  1*05,  iEtetis  sua*  00. 

On  the 'south  side  the  chancel  an  elegant  monument,  fa 
memory  of  the  right  honourable  Sir  John  Comyns^  knt. 
his  boat,  dressed  ia  bb  baron's  robes.  His  character  is  thus 
inscribed:  '  . 

-  Near  this  place  lies  interred,  the  body  of  that  great  and  good 
mo,  the  feight  Honourable  Sir  Johv  Comyks,  knt.  late  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer.  U rirfersalty 
esteemed  on*  of  the  brightest  ornamefnts  of  the  bench,  and 
ablest  lawyer  of  his  time;  who  departed  this  life  on  fie  Itfb'da? 
of  Nonuoabar,  1740,  aged  seventy -three.  That  a  character  of  so 
audi  piefy,  learning,  and  merit;  should  aot  be  buried  in  oaiu 
Tion,  but  remain  a  shining  example  to  others,  this  monument  (ont 
Of  doty  and  gratitude)  was-hambly  erected  to  his  memory  by' bis 
a)epbew  and  heir  John  Comyas,  of  Hylaads,  esq.  1750. 

— — —  Cut  Pador  &  Justitite  sorov 
.     .      Incorfupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 

4)uan4o  ullon*  inreaient  par  am.  • 

The  whole  of  the  workmanship  is  masterly,  and  the  de- 
sign  of  the  artist  elegant. 

Upon  the  ground  close  to  the  communion  raib,  are  se- 
veral stones  to  the  memory  of  divers  branches  of  the  Co* 
my  no  family;  thePetres;  Fithlers,  &c. 

Within  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  a  plate  records  as 
follows,  a  worthy  character : 

*  — i—  Oh  wheashaH  fiuthof  soul,  sincere, 
Of  justice  nure  the  sister  fair, 
And  modesty,  unspotted  maid, 
And  truth,  in  artless  guise  array'd, 
Among  the  race  of  human  kind 
A  match  to  this  Justinian  find  J 

Aancnfs  Rons  ' 

K  k  3  Necro 
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.  Neere  to  this  place  resteth  the  body  of  Edwtrde  Hunt,  late  of 

,  Wry ttle,  gent,  whqlyringe  was  much  beloved;  releeved  the  poor, 

and   by  his  last  wyll  gave  In  perpetuytio  two  alms-houses  in 

churclulane,  with  an  yerely  allowance  of  twentye  shyllnges  for 

,  their  better  maintenance*    And  also  hath  willed  for  ever  to  the 

.poor  of  this  parish  to  be  yerely  distributed  on  Good  Fridaye,  x 

shillings!  wbiche  somnaes  are  lymmatted  to  be  paid  out  of  a  parcel 

of  lande  called  Appes$eld  in  Chelmsforde  parishe.     As  by  his 

eayde  will  at  forge  appeareth.    Or^iit  xiii  die  Aug.  1606. 

Within  Writtle  church  are  likewise  many  inscriptions,  m. 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  of  the  Bram*  ' 
atone  family, 

.  Roxweli,  is  a  chapelry,  or  hamlet,  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Writtle.  This  place  is  remarkably  cold;  and 
.  from  the  number  of  springs  that  are  every  whore  found  ia 
it,  upon  Jigging  a  few  feet  into  the  earth,  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  name.  It  lies  about  five  miles  north-west  of 
Chelmsford,  in  the  road  to  Ongar,  and  contains  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  land* 

Tjie  several  manors,  are  all  withiu  the  great  manor  of 
Writtle ;» of  which  Skreens  and  Dukes  are  not  holden  but  of 
the  king  in  capite. 

Boyton  Hal;,  has  beep  distinguished  at  different  times 
by  various  names  ;\  such  as  Boyton:  Cross,  and  Boyton 
Afagna.  It  is  supposed,  as  there  was  formerly  a  great 
thoroughfare  through  this  manor,  that  a  cross,  was  affixed 
here;  from  which  circumstance  it,  took  its  name  Boyton 
Cross,  It  always  went  with  that  of  Writtle,  as  part  of  the 
demesnes.  In  the  year  1546  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham, 
yras  possessed  of  this  manor,  as  well  aa  of  Writtle ;  which 
being  forfeited  to  the  crown,  Mary  I.  granted  them  to  Sip 
William  Petre,  knt. 

Skreens  takes  its  name  from  a  very  antient  possessor, 
William  Skreene,  of  Writtle,  and  of  Clifford's  Inn,  who 
enjoyed  this  estate  in  the  year  1409:  it  afterwards  went  to 
William  lord  Hastings ;  whose  descendants  being  attainted  of 
high  treason,  Henry  VIII.  grapted  it  to  Richard  Sampford, 
yeiman;  who  alienated  it  to  Richard  Weston,  Esq.  ia 
5  '  „,  '  whose 
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whose  family  it  continued  till  it  was  purchased  in  the  year 
'1635  by  Sir  John  Bramstone,  knt.  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
-King's  Bench ;  in  which  family  it  remains. 

Tye  Hall  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
*  Mouktney's  Manor  was  originally  in  the  family  of  the 
tame  name:  and  afterwards  in  those  of  Boseham;  Robert 
Braybroke,  bishop  of  London ;  Skreens,  Fermers,  Lukyns, 
and  in  that  of  Bullock,  of  Faulkbourne  Hal),  in  this 
county. 

Duke's  is  a  reputed  manor,  and  supposed  to  be  called 
Dukes  from  those  who  held  the  lordship  of  Writtle. 

Newland  Hai,l  was  formerly  a  villa  of  itself;  and  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tythes.  It  belonged  to  king 
Harold  before  the  Conquest;  and  in  the  reign  of  king 
.Henry  the  Eighth  was  one  of  the  places  of  retirement  in 
this  county  frequented  by  that  lascivious  monarch.  Be,, 
bind  the  house  is  an  exceeding  fine  piece  of  water ;  and 
formerly  between  that  and  the  bouse  stood  a  chapel,  A 
considerable  family,,  in  the  year  1210,  were  possessed  of 
this  manor,  and  took  their  surname  from  it:  it  was  next 
held  by  the  family  of  Berefield,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
those  of  Gedge,  Eliott,  and  Thwaits.  Richard  How,  Esq. 
of  Stondon  Masay,  purchased  it  of  the  Thwait  family, 
and  left  it,  at  his  decease,  to  William  Taylor,  Esq.  of 
Great  Hadham,  in  Hertfordshire}  whqse  son  took  the  name 
of  William  Taylor  How. 

The  church  is  a  good  stone  building.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  wooden  turret,  in  which  are  three  bells.  The  inside  is 
remarkably  neat:  the  south  corner  of  the  chancel  contains 
a  marble  njorjument,  bearing  4  Latin  inscription,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  purport; 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Sir  Jobs  Bramstone,  Knt  son  of 
Roger  Bramstone,  Esq.  and  Priscilla  Ciorille;  who  pursued  his 
Studies  in  the  diffetent  branches  of  useful  knowledge  at  Jesus 
College,  in  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  Law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  with  such  success,  that  he  was  made  Solicitor  of  Cam* 
bridge  as  soon  as  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  After  that  Judge  of 
JBly,  King's  Serjeant  at  Law,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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Kittys  Bench.  Hh  firs*  wife  was*  Bridget  MothdeAraV  6W 
•eroded  of  *  very  genteel  family :  bis  second,  Elisabeth  Bra* 
bazan,  daughter  of  Lord  Baron  Braftaaaay  in  Ireland.  '  Thai 
Worthy,  of  old  honest  Principles,  and  the  established  leligron, 
iha  most  lenient  pnnhher  of  the  erintuial,  impartial)  easy,  se. 
rions,  affable,  giving  no  offence  to  a  single  person,  n*uch  law  t* 
cither  sVe^  during*  the  reciprocal  disturbances  in  the  civil  wan, 
on  the  22d  of  December,  in  the  year  of  eur  Lord  1664,  and  of 
his  age  the  78th,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons  and  04  many 
daughters,  a  moderate  fortune  and  unblemished  character,  went 
to  heaven..  •  What  can.  I  wish  better  to  the  reader  of  these  lines! 
Superior  to  ambition,  passion,  and  every  species  of  corruption, 
be,  who  was  a  judge  of  others,  was  a  law  to  himself.  He  de* 
cided  the  most  intricate  points  of  law  with  such  a  perspicuity,  thai 
the  convict  was  at  the  same  time  convinced.  The  most  able  ex* 
pounder  of  the  law,  the  most  upright  observer  of  justice  lies 
liere!  Alas!  too-impartial  Death  carries  off  the  best!  7*his  so 
great  a  man  chearfufly  waits  for  his  final  (Joont;  nor  after  having 
been  a  judge,  docs  he  dread  the  appearance  of  hrs  Judge.  This 
truly  Latin  epitaph,  and  very  elegant  composition  hi  verse,  (by 
Abraham  Cowley,)  after  being  a  long  Mme>concealed,  was  by  or- 
der of  John  Bramstone,  Esq.  great  grandson*  of  the  aforesaid 
John,  engraved  on  a  marble  stone,  out  of  ettoem  of  the  genius 
•f  so  excellent  a  poet,  arid  a  venerable  regard  for  the  memory  of 
$0  upright  a  judge. 

Over  the  south  door  of  the  cburch  ira  neat  monument  of 
JEgyptian  marble,  thus  inscribed:  " 

Near  this  place, lies  buried  the  body  of  Sir  John  Bramstone, 
*  Knt.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  iJcnch  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  First.  ITe  died  Sept.  22,  165  J,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age.  And  of*  Sir  John  Bramstone,  his  eldest  son,  Knight  of 
the  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath,  who  died  Feb.  4,  1699,  in  the* 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Against  the  walls  of  the<south-west  corner  of  the  chancel, 
is  a  very  neat  monument  of  white  and  black  mirble  for  the 
-honourable  Mrs.  Byng,  with  the  following  inscription: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  hon.  Mary  Byng,.  (whose,  re* 
mains,  at  her  own  roqaest,  are  here  deposited)  she  was  second. 
daagMcr  and  co-hclress  of  John  Bramstone,  of  Qhigwell,  in  the 

County 
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toaftfj  of  Essex,  Esq.  bj  Mary;  his  wife,  daagbtrf  and  co- 
heiress of  John  Pennyngtoa,  of  ChigweU,  Esq.  In  XoTemborf 
1730,  she  married  the  hoo.  Edw.  Byng,  fifth  and  youngest  so* 
of  the  Right  Hoo.  George  Lord  Viscount  Torringtoa,  and  died 
March  31,  1744>  in  the  37 th  year  of  her  age.  Her  very  person 
bespoke  her  disposition,  being  kind,  afabie,  and  mild  by  na- 
ture, which  made  her  purity  of  mind  appear  in  all  her  ways  of 
life.  The  virtues  she  possessed  were  meay,  unaliayed  with  even 
the  least  tiactare.  of  vice;  and  when  alive,  nothiag  more  coals} 
be  wished  for  in  woman.  The  sincere  and  tender  afectsoa  she 
bore  her  husband  was  most  exemplary  and  constant  to  her  fast 
moment.  Gratitude  required  this  testimony;  Lore,  Friend, 
ship,  and  Regard  inscribe  the  rest. 

The  traveller  has  nothing  very  articular  to  attract  Lie 
attention  at  the  Ro things*,  of  which  we  hare  made  seme 
mention  under  Ilford  ;  we  therefore  proceed  to 

HATFIELD  BROADOAK, 

er  Kivc's  Hatfield,  a  large  parish,  thirty  miles  from* 
London.    It  is  so  called  (torn  the  nature  of  the  soil,  front 


*  A  very  antient  custom  has  been  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Ongarand  WaUhara,  denominated  the  Service  or  the  Waan> 
tSapt,  which  seems  to  have  originated  daring  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  and 
to  "have  been  executed,  done,  paid,  used,  observed,  and  kept,  not 
(only)  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Robert  Bruce,  sometime  king  of 
Seotts,  but  also  in  the  time  of  his  noble  progenitors  kings  of  England 
long  before  when  the  Saxons  inhabited  this  realm,  manifestly  may  ap- 
pear more  at  large  by  antient  records  thereof  made  by  Hurafrey  le. 
(Bohun)  then  earl  of  Hertford  and  Essex,  and  constable  of  the  said 
hund.  dated  at  Pleashv-the  10  day  of  July,  in  the  1 1th  year  of  the  reig* 
of  the  same  king  Edward ;  as  also  by  divers  other  ancient  and  sundry  no- 
table records,  the  same  remaining  written  in  the  Saxon  tongue." 

*'  Aunor  Hunwi.  The  order  of  the  gathering  and  yearly  making  of 
ate  Wardstaf of the  King  thercwiththe  due  course  and  circumstance  of 
ike  yearly  Patch,  Ward,  and  Service  Royal  incident  to  the  soma,    Thai 

-ittosay,  

~  "  First  the  bailiff  of  the  said  Libtie,  or  Hundr.  shall  yearly  make  the 
said  wardstaff  of  some  willow-bough  growing  in  Abbasse-Rothing  wood, 
she  Sunday  nejet  before  Hock-Munday,  (a  fortnight  after  Easter),  which 
•hall  contain  in  length  three  quarters  of  a  yard;  and  sight  inches  round  in 

COUlp^iV 
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its  tenure  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors,  £fi& 
from  a  broad  oak  growing  in  tbe  town.  The  market  is  ort 
Saturday ;  the  fair  on  August  5. 

Earl  Harold  held  this  town  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
die  Confessor  as  a  manor,  and  containing  twenty  hides  of 

land; 

compass,  or  thereabout.  And  he  shall  convey  the  same  immediately 
unto  the  manor-place  of  Ruckwood-Hall,  in  Abbasse-Rothing  aforesaid, 
'where  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  the  time  being  shall  reverently  the  same 
receive  into  his  house,  and  shall  roll  it  up  in  a  fair  fine  linen  doth  or  towel* 
and  so  lay  it  upon  some  pillow  or  cushion  oa  a  table  or  cupboard  standing 
in  the  chief  or  highest  place  in  the  hall  of  the  said  manor-piace,  there  to 
remain  untill  the  said  bailiff  shall  have  relieved  or  refreshed  himself.  And 
when  the  said  bailiff  shall  see  convenient  time  to  depte  he  shall  convey 
the  same  staff  by  sunshining  unto  Wardhatch-lane  besides  Long-barns,  in 
Hothing  aforesaid,  when  and  where  the  said  lord  of  Ruckwood-Hall  and 
all  and  every  other  tenant  and  tenants,  land  owners,  which  by  reason  of 
their  tenure  do  hold  Iheir  lands  likewise  by  service-royal,  to  watch  and 
ward  the  said  staff  there  upon  convenient  summons  and  warning  to  be 
given  to  them  yearly  by  the  said  lord  of  Ruckwood-Hall  for  the  time  be- 
ing, with  their  full  ordinary  number  of  able  men  well  harnessed  with  suf-* 
,  ficient  weapon  shall  attend.  Whereupon  the  lord  of  Rsckwood-Hall 
shall  then  and  there  yearly  at  his  pper  costs  and  charges,  have  ready  pre- 
pared a  great  rope,  called  a  bar,  with  a  bell  hanging  on  the  end  of  the 
same,  which  he  shall  cause  to  be  extended  overthwartHhe  said  lane/  as 
the  custom  hath  been,  to  stay  and  arrest  such  people  as  would  pass  by^ 
At  the  end  of  which  said  bar,  not  far  from  the  said  bell*  shall  be  laid 
down  reverently  the  said  staff  upon  a  pillow,  or  cushion,  on  the  ground ; 
which  done,  forthwith  the  said  bailiff  shall  severally  call  thenamesof  all 
the  aforesaid  tenants,  landowners,  who  shall  present  their  said  ordinary 
number  of  men  accordingly.  Then  shall  the  said  bailiff,  in  the  king  our 
jovereign  lord's  name  straightly  charge  command  them  and  every  of  them 
to  watch  and  keep  the  ward  in  due  silence,  so  that  the  king  be  harmless 
and  the  country  scapeless,  until  the  sun  arising,  when  good  hour  shall  be 
for  the  said  lord  of  Ruckwood-Hall  to  repair  unto  the  said  staff,  who  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  watch,  shall  take  the  same  staff  into  his  hand, 
and  shall  make  upon  the  upper  rind  of  the  same,  with  a  knife  a  score  or 
notch,  as  a  mark  or  token,  declaring  their  loyal  service  done  for  that 
year  in  this  behalf.  And  so  shall  deliver  the  said  staff  unto  the  baijiflf, 
sending  it  unto  the  lord,  or  landowner 'of  the  manor  of  Fiffield,  or  unto 
the  tenant  resiaitt,  saying  this  notable  narraoon  of  the  wardstaff  here* 
after  written  in  the  Saxon  tongue;  which  done,  they  may  hale  up  the 
said  bar,  and  depart  at  their  pleasure*   / 

The 
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)*ad ;  but  afterwards  it  came  into  the  Confessor's  posses- 
sion, and  so  gained  the  privilege , of  antient  demesne.     The 
three  hamlets,  Hartfort,  Amwell,  and  Hodestun,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, 
The  Talc  of  the  Ifardstaff* 

Iche  ayed  the  staffe  by  leve 

Yane  stoffe  ich  toke  by  teve 

By  leve  ich  will  teWen 

How  the  staffe  have  I  got 

Yotlie  staffe  to  me  com 

As  he  houton  for  to  don 

Fair*  and  well  iche  him  underfmgt 

As  iche  houton  for  to  don 

All  iche  yer  en  challenged 

That  thearon  was  for  to  challenge 

Naraelicke. this  and  this  \ 

And  all  that  thear  was  for  to  challenge 

Fayer  iche  him  upp  dede 

As  iche  houton  for  to  don 

All  iche  waroyd  to  the  ward  to  cum ' 

That  thereto  houtonfor  to  cum 

By  sun  shining 

Weonrroopeyederbrouton  « 

A  roope  celtan  as  we  louton  for  to  doa         ^ 

And  there  ware*  and  wakodon 

And  the  ward  soe  kept 

That  the  king  was  harmless 

And  the  country  scapeiess 

And  a  morn  when  it  day  was 

And  the  sun-arisen  was 

Faier  honour  waren  to  us  toke 

Als  Q9  houton  for  to  don 

Fayre  on  the  staffe  were  scorden 

As  we  houten  for  to  don  .  M   .    . 

Fayre  we  him  seaden 

ijether  we  howen  for  to  sende 
•--   And*  if  their  is  any  man  v 

That  this  wilt  sjggen  (gainsay)  can  j 

Iche  am  here  ready  for  to  don 

Ayens  himself  ioht  one  -J   . 

Yotber  mind  "hist  on 

Yendcr  raidtyyn  feren 

Alt  we  yer  weren*    ,. 
v     .'.     ,   .   .Sir  by  ieavfctake.  this  staffe    ..         .",  i ,. ,  ...    ,„/ 

This  is  the  Tale  of  tke  Wardstaffe.  .  ! .,-  ,  '  < .u 
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Tonlshire,  then  appertained  to  it."  William  I.  after  he  rjfci 
<ained  the  crown,  kept  it  in  his  own  hands,  as  did  'his  Suc- 
cessors, (whence  it  took  the  name  of  King's  Hatfield)  «H 
kihg  Hertry  I.  by  his  charter,  gave  to  die  church  of  St.  Ju. 
Han  and  St.  Botolph  in  Colchester,  and  to  the.  canons  serving 
God  there,  the  tithes  of  his  lordship  in  the  parish  of  Hat- 
6eld,   which  because  the  prior  and  convent  of  Hatfield, 

founded 

"  The  Munday  following,  called  Hock-Munday,  the  said  staff  shall 
be  presented  yearly  unto  the  lord  and  owner  of  the  manor  of  Fjtfheld  for 
the  time  being  or  his  resient,  who  shall  immediately  unfold  the  clothes  it 
is  wrapped  in,  that  it  may  appear  by  the  score  made  thereon  how  the 
aforesaid  lord  of  Ruckwood  Hall,  and  other  tenants,  which  by  reasoirof 
•  their  tenures  of  their  Jands,  owe  suit  and  service  to  iwatch  the  said  staff  at 
Abbass-Roihing  aforesaid  have  done  their  Watch  and  service  royal  ac- 
cordingly the  night  before.  Then  shall  he  cloth  it  again,  lay  it  in  or- 
der, and  use  it  in  every  degree  as  the  lord  of  Ruckwoed-Hall  hath 
done,  &c    This  is  called  Abbass-Rdthing  watch. 

N.  B.  The  watch  is  kept  at  the  Crow  with  a  Handy  at  the  Three 
"Wants,  in  Fifficld. — Tuesday  following  it  is  carried  to  th*  lord  of  the " 
manor  of  Hash  Hall,  in  High  Ongar.    This  is  called  Stondon  Watch, 
and  is  kept  at  Horrelsford  aKas  Hallsfbrd. 

Navcstock  fVatch.  Wednesday  following  the  fame  fe  pearly  presented 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Loft  Hall,  in  N'avestocK.— ■ The  watch  is  kept 
in  Three  Wants  Lane. 

Staplejbrd  Abbots  Watch.  The  Thursday  foHoWfnfc  the  said  staff  shall 
be  yearly  presented  to  the  lord  of  Battels  Hall.— Watch' kept  at  Pissing* 
ford  Bridge. 

Lamborne.  Friday  following  the  staff  to  be  presented  to  the  ford  of 
Lamborhe  Hall. — Watch  kept  at  a  cross  !h  the  middle  of  the  town  of 
Abridge. 

CJiigxvelli  The  Sunday  following  the  staff 'shall'  be  presented  to  the 
land  owners  of  Loughborrow. — Watch  to  be  kept  at  the  cross  against 
the  church. 

Theydon  Gamon,  The  Monday  following  the  staff  sball'be  presented 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gay  nes-Park-Hall. -Watch  kept  at  Wet>bis- 
cross  in  Theydon-Garnon. 

Morton.  The  Tuesday  following  the  said  staff  shall  be  yearly  presented 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Blake-Hall— Watch  kept  in  the  midst  of  the 
town  of  Morton. 

Maudlin- Laver.  The  Wednesday  following  the  staff  sfcait^be  presented 
yearly  unto  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  High  h»T«r.~ WtUfr  at  Faolc  Lane 
End  in  Maudlin  Larer."    < 

This 
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.  founded  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  ;o  king 
Uqnry  Jfl/s  reign,  who  gave  them  the  parish  churcfy,  and 
fd|  the;  tithes  of  his  possession  there,  claimed  as  their  due, 
tbere  was  a  composition  made  between  these  priors  in  the 
feigo  of  king  Henry  VIII.  that  the  prior  and  convert  of 
Hatfield  should  pay  to  the  prior  and  conyept  of  St.  Batolpb 
jq  Colchester  three  pounds  yearly  forever,  and  so  share  the 
property  aod  benefit  of  tb?  whole  t  i  thes. 

At  the  suppressiqo  of  the  monasteries,  this  manor,  with 
its  appurtenances,  were  in  the  king's  hands,  till  in  thereigfi 
<pf  kjng  pbilip  and  queen  Mary,  when  they  were-  granted 
to  Thomas  Nooke  or  Noke, ,  whose  heirs  enjoyed  them,  and 
fcdd  them  by  knight's  service  to  the  Itb  ycux  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, .who  granted  him  a  license  to  alienate  the  same  tp  . 
Thomas  Barrington,    the   ancestor   of  Sir  John  Barring- 
iOii9  batt.  in  whose  family  they  still  continue.    This  family 
which  gave  name  to  Barrington  Hall,  have  been  several  tipi^s 
rendered  tlluftrioos  by  marrying  to  noble  families,  and  once 
into  the  royal  family.     In  king  Stephen's  reigq,  they  mar- 
iried  into  the  family  of  lord  Mpntfitchet,  and  were  much  en- 
riched by  his  estate,  which  for  want  of  male  issue  fell  tp 
then*.   ,ln  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  contracted  an 
alliaoce  with  the  royal  family,  by  matching  with  a  daughter 
and  heir  of  Henry  Pole,  lord  Montacute,  son  and  heir  to 
Margaret  coqptess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
George  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  king  Edward  IV.    Mr. 

•  .Th»  procemkm  seems  to  have  been  a  yearly  musterof  feiicibie  men  who 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  hundred  gainst  murders  and  robberies,  far 
.  both  'which  it  was  liable  to  pay.  If  by  preventing  these  the  king  receives 
no  harm,  as  in  the  loss  of  a  subject,  or  the  felonious  breach  of  his  peace, 
•the  subject  e$capes  a  One,  otherwise  due  for  suffering  a  murderer  or  thie/ 
to  escape. 

That  tins  staff  *>r  truncheon*  should  be  of  willow  rather,  than.the  oak 
«f  England,  seems  to  be  from  its  being  more  easily  cut  or  notched. 

The  roemany  begins  at- Abbass-Rothing,  as  at  the  extremity,  of  the 
fcimdred,  goes  on  to  ChigweJl  the  other  extreme,  and  returns  to  High- 
Laver,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruckwood  Hall.  At  one  of 
these  two  manor  houses  we  may  sipposeit  deposited,  with  due  regard  to 
royal  authority.— Set  Lambournc.  SqiswC*  M***s*  MS&  Cottqa.  /'«*• 
fatian  F.  IX.  32. 

LI  2  '     Thomas 
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Thomas  Harrington,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Johrr  Barring- 
tan,  bart.  in  the  reigns  of  Charles.  I.  and  II.  married  the 
lady  Ann,  eldest  dangbter  of  Robert  earl  of  Wkrwick,  and 
coheir  of  her  uncle  Charles  earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  he 
had  (among  other  children)  Sir  Charles  Barringtoo,  bart. 
a  gentleman  so  well  respected  by  his  county,  that  he 
was  their  representative  in  parliament  for  several  sessions. 
A  collateral  branch  of  this'  family,  at  Little  BaddtiW,  hafc 
given  many  eminent  persons  to  the  different  departments 
under  the  state;  among  these  are  to  be  noticed  the  late  lord 
Barrington,  his  brothers '  the  admiral,  the  judge,  and  the 
present  bishop  of  Durham  *.  * 

The  rectory  and  impropriate  tithes,  'with  the  tulvowson 
of  the  vicarage,  late  parcel  of  the  possession  of  the  priory 
of  Barking,  Henry  VIII.  assigned  and  made  over  to  the 
master  and  fellows  of  his  new  erected  College  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  their  successors,  (excepting 
certain  reprizes  charged  on  them)  who  have  since  been  the 
proprietors.  In  this  church  is  still  to  be  seen  a  portraiture 
of  Robert  deVere,  first  earl  of  Oxford,  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  altar  cross  legged. 

Down  Hall,  three  miles  from  Sawbridgeworth,  in  the 
road  to  Hatfield  Heath,  in  Essex,  is  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Selwin,  Esq.  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  fine  pro- 
spect.   This  place  Prior  chose  for  retirement  after  many 

•  "  It is  hard  to  think"  says  Salmon,  "of  lady  Winifrid,  (Pole)  who 
brought  the  royal  arms  to  Barrington,  without  shuddering  at  the  remem- 
brance of  her  father  and  grandmother.  Lady  Margaret,  countess  of  St* 
lisbury,  bad  four  sons,  Henry,  Geoffrey,  Arthur,  and  Reginald;  Henry, 
father  of  Winifrid,  was,  by  his  brother  Geoffrey,  charged  with  a  design 
to  depose  the  kmg  and  advance  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  to  the  throne, 
far  which  he  was  beheaded.  Margaret,  her  grandmother,  at  seventy 
yean?  old,  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  after  her  sentence,  then  beheaded 
lor  no  other  crime  but  being  of  kin  to  her  ion  Reginald ;  except  we  take 
up  with  the  relation  of  those  sycophants  who  surrounded  the  throne, 
whose  peace  and  plenty  depended  on  their  skill  to  metamorphose  virtue 
and  vice." — Essex,  p.  87. 

We  have  noticed  the  magaaYrimous  behaviour  of  the  venerable  counters 
upon  the  scaffold  in  Vol.  II.  p.  496. 

2  busy 
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fcosy  years  of- political  intrigtie;  and  tn  his  works  we  fa4 
**  Down  Htillr  a  Ballad,"  of  which  the  best  line  is, 

"  I  shew'd  you  Down  Hall ;  did  you  look  for  Vertailtes?* 

Prior,  after  having  filled  many  public  employments  with 
great  ability,  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  fiftyithrec,  in 
danger  of  poverty*  But  his  friends  procured  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  Poems,  which  amountc4  to  four  thousand  gui- 
neas; and  lord  Harley,  sou  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom 
be  had  invariably  adhered,  added  an  equal  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  place,  which  our  poet'  was  to  enjoy  during 
life*  and  Harley  after  bis  decease. 

"  He  had  now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  u  ,wbat  wits  and 
philosophers  have  often  wished,  the  power  of  passing  the, 
day  in  contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that-  busy 
men  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  quiet.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  bis  health  decline*).  He  complains  of  deafness;  "  for,1*, 
says  he,  "  I  took  little  care  of  my  ears,  while  I  was  not  sure 
whether  my  head  was  my  own."  The  poet  alludes  here  to 
the  terrors  of  an  impeachment  which  had  been  for  some 
time  impending  over  him. 

He  died  at  VVimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  in  September  1721.  After  his  death,  the  noble 
proprietor  much  improved  these  grounds,  cut  vistas  through 
an  adjacent  wood,  and  sometimes  made  it  the  place  of  h\%\ 
residence.  The  present  mansion  is  a  handsome  modern  edi- 
fice, rebuilt  a  few  years  ago. 

HARLOW; 

in  Domesday  Book,  Harlava;  and  in  old  records  Her* 
laum,  gives  name  to  the  hundred;  it  was  the  possession 
and  lordship  of  Thurstan,  the  son  of  Wina,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  gave  it,  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  in  Suffolk;  it  then  consisted 
of  a  manor  and  one  hide  and  a  half  of  land,  valued  at 
seventy  shillings  in  the  Conqueror's  Survey.  Pope  Bo- 
niface IX.  appropriated  the  rectory  Mens*  Abbatiali,  i.  e. 
to  the  abbot's  table,  for  the  upholding  the  greater  hospi- 
tality, 


toBtVy  witfc  *  proviso  narertfceleag,  frhat  $he  abbot  *orol# 
take  case  that  the  cmvt  be  supplied  either  by  .bis  *wn 
mcmts,  or  a  secular  priest*  as  be  pleased ;  to  which  last  the 
abbot  inclined,  for  the  profit  of  the  parishioners,  and 
thereupon  endowed  a  vicarage,  with' the  approbation  of  Ro- 
trcsrt  Bfaybroke,  then  bishop  of  London.  '! 

Upon  the  general  dissolution,  this  manor-  and  rectory 
came  to  the  crown,  arid  so  remained  tHl  the  year  160S> 
When  Wh  of  them  became  vested  in  Thomas  AddingtorY, 
aind  Katharine  hi*  wife,*  in  which  family  they  continued 
fttany  years. 

Here  was  antiently  a  market  on  Satttfda^s,  whicfr  fa 
changed  to  Wednesday,  but  it  is  not  now  tfsed;  bnt  still 
there  is  a  fair  kept  on  November  IT,  being  the  festival  of 
Si.  fru&h,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  day  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's accession  to  the  crown  of  England ;  lint  at.  pre-  , 
sent,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  the  same  month,  two  miles  from 
the  town,  is  an  annual  fair,  on  the  9th  of  September,  flbr 
Ihiorscs,  cattle,  &c.  which  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  neigh- 
%fctoring  gentry.    It  is  tailed  Harlow  Bush  fair. 

The  church  is  pleasantly  situated  oh  an  eminence,  and 
Was  originally  constructed  in  the  'cathedral  fortti ;  but  was 
kurrit  fey  accident  in  1703.  By  the  interest  of  Mr.  Tavlor, 
the  Vicar  at  that  time,  the  steeple  was  rebuilt  of  brick ;  the 
same  gentleman  also  liberally  contributed  to  furnish  stained 
glass  for  the  windows,  besides  erecting  an  organ,  and  left 
two  houses,  one  as  a  residence  for  an  organist, '  and  the 
rent  of  the  other  towards  his  salary.  There  are  several  an* 
tient  monuments  within  the  fabric,  to  which  also  formerly 
l>elonged  two  chantries. 

When  the  workmen*  were  digging  on  the  foundation  of 
,the  vestry,  after  the  fin',  they  found  an  iron  chest,  and  in 
in  it  a  crucifix  and  a  bottle,  with  this  inscription :  Sanguis 
Sciti  Catherine. 

•In  1116,  four  almshouses  were  built  for  as  many  poojr 
widows,  with  mouey  left  by  the  will  of  Mr.  "Francis  Reeve, 
formerly  of  Hubbard**  Hall.    In  1630,  Julien  the  -wife  of 

Alexander' 
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JlletfAftdfeir  Steflbrtf,  Esq.  gave  a  house  for  the  habitation  of 
two  poot  widows  of  this  parish. 

Near  &Rfibw  is  PiSHloBTXRY,t  the  seat  of  Mrs.  MiBes, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may.  1fhe  late  Mr,  Milles  made  great  impraremenf^  in  the 
grounds,  which  arc  watered  tiy  thfc  Stort;  a  river  naVi^ 
gable  from  Stanford  to  the  Lea. 

L  atxok  Pwqry  is  aeady  three  allies  from  Harlow  churchy  : 
Mar  dbe  road  from  Eppingk  The  priory  church  k  bout 
used***  afttftf,  the  inside  of  which  is  of  the  lighter  Gothic 
stite;  with1  the  pointed  arch,  and  'many  Itotilan  bricks  «re? 
tised  th  its  construction.  The  priory  itself .  no  longer 
cxWts*  but  the  naoat  which  surrounded  it  points  out  its  ex*' 
teat.  1 It  was  built  before  1270. 

In  the  parish  of  Nbtteswjexl  a  school  was  built,  pur- 
auant  to  the  will  of  William  Marten,  Esq.  fop  poor  children  * 
of  that  amt  two  adjoining  parishes.  In  the  chancel  H  * 
monument  ,tp  the  memory  of  this  gentleman,  with  a  Ltttia 
inscription.  There  is  another  monument  erected  by  the 
widow  of  Mr*  Marten,  to  the  memory  of  her  brother  and 
nephew:  on  a  pyramid  rising  from  mi  elevated  base  are  th* 
tiiedaHtahs  of  tiotb:  sbfe  is  represented  below,  as  large  » 
^fe,  in  fi  mourning  posture,  looking  up  earnestly  at  batik 
the  medallions.  '        ' 

Tp  the  «puth- east  of  Harlow,  in  the  parish  of  High- 
haver,  is  Qtes  Haul*  whence  the  noble  family  of  Ma- 
sham  took  its  tide.  But  thw  place  is  famous  for  having  beeit 
the  residence  and  burial  place  of  John  Locke*  Esq,  * 

'*  Mr.  Locke  was.  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Locke,  of  Pentord  ft* 
Somersetshire ;  and  was  born  iff  August  1 652,  at  Wrington,*  about  eight 
tnites  fhxn  BfMtbl. 

His  fast  rudiments  in  classical  learning  were  settled  at  Westminster 
school:  and  thence,  in  1651,  he  was  &nt  to  Christchurch,  Oxoa,  wheNf 
he  becaihe  a  student,  and  took  the '  degrees  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the 
I*th  of  February,,  1655-,  and  that  <rf  Master  on  the  Wth  of  'Jurie;  MJ58> 
(hough^e'very  muck  disliked  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  thedis* 
putesorthc  schools,  which  consisted'  in  obscure  terms-  and  useless  que*- 
6ons,  which  was  the'coinmori  method  Of  studies  then  pursued  in  that  uni* 

*  venity.  , 
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Great  Parndqn,  lies  to  the  west  of  Harlpw,  and  t$ 
Renominated  Parndon,  Parendon,  or  Parringdon  Magna* 
-vulgarly  Much  Parndon,  Here  were  antiently  the  three 
manors  pf  Parndon,  held  during  the  resign  of  Henry  III. 
tin  capite,  as  of  the  honour  of  Bolonia.  Katharines,  be- 
Ipogiiig  to  the. abbot  and  convent  of  Waltham.     Gerons, 

\  helcT 

tersity.  This  aversion  to  Aristotle**  jargon  drove  him  to  seek  more  pure 
Knowledge  m  the  perspicuous  writings'  of  Oes  Cartes ;  though  he  could 
sot  approve  of  all  his  sentiments.  And  it  seems  as  if  he  had  determined 
to  proceed  Doctor  in  Physic ;  far,  it  i&  certain,  he  applied  .himself  so  vi- 
gorously to  that  study,  that  he  gained  so  considerable  a  knowledge  in  it, 
as  to  deserve  the  encomium  of  the  ever  celebrated  Dr.Tnomas  Syden- 
ham, who,  in  his  dedication  of  his  book,  intitled,  'Observations  medicS 
circa  morborum  acuiorum  historiam  4*  curationcm,  printed  at  London 
in  1'676,  in  8vo.  points  him  out  as  an  example  who  had  scarce  any  su- 
perior, and  few  equals  then  living,  whether  we  consider  his  genius,  and 
penetrating  and  exact  judgment,  or  the  strictness  of  his  morals.  And* 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Locke  ever  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
or  exercised,  that  faculty  for  gain,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Doctor  Locke 
amongst  those  that  were  not  intimate  with  hpn. 

In  1664,  Mr.  Locke  went  secretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  envoy  from 
the  English  court  to  the  elector  of.  Brandenburg,  and  some  other  Ger- 
man princes:  but  he  soon  returned  to  England,  and  applied  himself  more, 
<$tfgently  to  natural  philosophy,  at  Oxford,  where,  in  the  year  1666,  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  a  great  intimacy  of  lord  Ashley,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  an  account  of  his  salutary  advice,  in  re- 
gard to  the  operation,  which  was  performed  by  opening  an  abscess  in  his 
lordship's  breast ;  and  saved  hfa  life.  After  which  cure,  his  lordship  en- 
tertained so  great  an  esteem  for  Mr.  Locke,  that  though  he  had  e*pe-i 
rienced  hi*  great  skill  in  physic,  yet  he  regarded  this  afterwards,  as  the 
least  of  his  qualifications.  He  advised  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  another 
way :  and  urged  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  things,  which  re- 
lated to  the  .state  and  church  of  England,  and  political  subjects  ;„ip. 
which  lie  made  so  great  progress,  that  lord  Ashley  began  to  consult  him 
upon  all  occasions,  and  introduced  him  into  the  company  of  the  duke  o( 
Buckingham,  lord  Halifax,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  and  parts, 
who  were  charmed  with  his  conversation. 

In  1670,  he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  Essay  on  Humaq  Under- 
standing: in  1671,  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
And,  in  1072,  his  great  admirer,' lord  Shaftesbury,  being  made  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  appointed  him  his  secretary  of  the  present 
tations:  but  that  promotion  terminated  in  1673.    And  though  he  had 

been 
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fceid  in  socage*  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  as 
governors  of  the  hospital  of  Christchurch,  Bridewell,  and 
.  St.  Thomas, 

In  this  parish  were  settled  for  a  short  period,  a  religious 
fraternity  of  canons  regular  of  the;  order  of  the  Praeraon-' 
stratenses,  called  commonly,  "  The  Canons  of  Perundune;" 
they  afterwards  removed  to  Mai  don,  where  Robert  Mantel 

built 

also  been  complimented  with  the  secretaryship  to  a  commission  of  Trade, 
a  place  valued  at  500L  per  annum ;  that  commission  being  dissolved  in 
December  1674,  he  was  left  once  more  without  employment,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic  on  the  6th  of  February  following. 

His  constant  application  to  study,  and  his  weak  constitution,  made  him 
inclinable  to  a  consumption :  so  that  he  endeavoured  to  stop  its  progress 
oy  a  tour  into  France  in*  the  summer  of  167*.  He  did  not  return  to 
London  till  1679,  when  he  was  invited  thither  by  his  patron  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  then  received  into  favour  again,  and  made  president  of  the 
counsil.  But  that  nobleman  being  soon  again  disgraced,  and  after  his  en* 
largement  from  the  Tower,  retiring  to  Holland  in  December  1$8£,  Mr* 
vLocke  followed  his  fortune;  and,  in  about  a  year  after  his  departure,  was 
unjustly  accused  of  writing  seditious  pamphlets  .against  the  English  go* 
vernment:  in  November  1684,  he  was  deprived  of  his  student's  place  at  " 
Christchurch. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.  on  the  6th  of  February,  168$,  Mr. 
William  Penn  interceded  with  king  James  II.  for  *  Mr.  Locke's  pardon  ; 
and  would  have  obtained  it,  would  he  have  acknowledged  himself  in  a 
fault;  although,  in  the  May  following,  his  name  appeared  amongst 
eighty-three  others,  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  duke  of  Monmoifth 
against  the  government,  whom  the  British  envoy  at  the  Hague  demanded 
,to  be  delivered  up ;  which  obliged  him  to  abscond  in  the  house  of  Mr* 
Veen  at  Amsterdam,  under  a  promise  from  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates of  that  city,  that,  if  the  king  of  England  should  demand  him,  he 
should  not  be  betrayed,  and  that  his  landlord  should  have  timely  notice 
when  there  should  be  occasion,  fiut,  in  1686,  it  being  known,  that  he 
had  no  share  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  he  began  to  appear 
again  in  public ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  formed  a  weekly  assembly 
at  Amsterdam,  of  Mr.  Drhborch,  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  &c.  for  the  sake  of  con- 
versation on  important  subjects. 

Mr.  Locke  did  not  return  to  England  till  February  1689,  when  he 
tame  in  the  fleet  that  convoyed  the  princess  of  Orange.  But  though  he 
claimed  his  place  of  student  in  Christchurch,  and.  did  all  in  his  power 
to  recover  it,  he  was  not  able  to  displace  the  new-elected  student. 
However,  he  was  not  entirely  rejected f  Che  college  would  have  admitted* 
-  Vol, VI.    No.  131.  Mm  him 
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fcftiK  a  monastery  to  the  honour  of  St.  fttcholas,  commonly 
edited,  **  T*he  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Bilegh  juxta  MaU 
don,"  which  he  and  others  endowed,  among  others,  with 
the  manor,  and  certain  lands  called  Canons,  because  they  be- 
longed to  those  canons,  lying  in  this  parish  and  Little 
Parndoiu     These  lands  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII. 

at 

him  as  a  sopemumciary  Student:  but  he  would  not  accept  it  Nor  was 
he  weglected  by  the  state ;  for  he  was  presently  made  a  Commissioner  of 
Appeals,  worth  200L  per  annum.  And  it  was  left  to  bisf  choke  to  go  in 
the  character  of  envoy  to  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  or 
whevebe  thought  the  air  would  suit  him  best;  but  he  desired  to  be  ex- 
edited  going  abroad,  on  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health.  So  that,  in 
M)5,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
worth  1000L  pet  annum,  which  place  he  discharged  with  great  success, 
iffi  he  was  obliged  by  his  asthmatic  disorder*  that  dally  indre&ed  by  the 
kit  of  London,  to  resign  it  in  1700;  when  he  retired  to  Hies,  where 
he  Spent  about  fifteen  years  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures  chiefly:  and 
when  he  found  his  latter  end  draw  near  by  an  extraordinary  decay  of 
Ms  strength,  and  a  swelling  of  his  legs,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  world 
Hot  a  good  Christian,  with  a  deep  sense  of  God's  blessings  towards  him 
in  every  stage  of  fife;  with' an  entire  resignation  to  his  Divine  will,  and  ' 
with  firm  hopes  of  his  promises  of  a  future  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  ' 
This  great  man  deceased  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704,  aged  seventy- 
two  years  and  odd  months. 
He  wrote  las  own  Etitapii,  as  follows: 

His  situs  est  Joannes  Locke.  Si  qualisfverU,  rdgtt  f  UtHocritate 
sua  eoMtentum  se  vixisse  rcspoxdet.  Uteris  eousque  tantum  profecit,  «t 
vcritati  uaicb  litaret\  hoc  ex  tcriptis  illius  disce,  qua  quod  de  eove^ 
tiqunmest,  mgorefide  tiki  exhfbebutU,  quam  Epitaphs  suspecta  Elogti. 
Pirtutes,  siquas  habuit,  minor**  sank  quum  qua*' Mi  laudi,  tibi  Hi  li- 
cmplum  proponeret:  Fitia  trnA  sepcliantw.  Morton  trrmpiar  H 
quotas,  in  Etangdio  kabes:  Pitiorum  utinam  nutquam: tofirta&UttH 
enrte  (g*oa\pro  prosit)  hit' $  ubique. 
Translated—.  «  Stop  Travelled 

Near  this  place  lieth  John  Locks  ! 
"  If  you  ask  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  he  answers,  that  he  lived  content 
with  his  own  fortune.  Bred  a  scholar,  he  made  his  learning  subservient 
only  to  the  cause  of  truth.  This  thou  wilt  learn  from  his  writings,  which 
will  shew  thee  every  thing  else  concerning  him,  with  greater  truth  than 
the  suspected  phrases  of  an  Epitaph.  Bis  virtues  indeed,  if  he  had  any, 
Were  too  littlt  for  him  to  propose  as  matter  of  praise  to  himselt  or  as  an 

example 
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at  the  Dissriiutloo,  and  were  by  exchange  made  over  to 
Sir  .Tbooaa  Darcy,  of  Cbicbe  St.  Osyth,  knu  These 
lands*  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  in  the  possession  tf 
Martha  Turner,  *  and  now  belong  to  Alios  Tilocy  Lotfjg, 

WiUiam  Osbaldston,  IX  D.  was  ejected  out  of  thia  Rec- 
tory in  tbe  times  of  die  rebellion,  A.  IX  1642.  His  prt*. 
deceit*,  Valentine  Gary,  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's*  London* 

Th* 

example  to  thee;  let  his  vices  be  buried  together.  As  to  an. example  of 
manner*,  if  you  seek  that,  you  have  it  in  the  Gospel:  of  rice*,  I  wish 
you  to  have  one  no  where.  Of  morality,  certainly,  and  may  it  profit 
thee;  you  have  one  here,  aad  every  where.  This  stene>  which  will  it- 
self perish  in  a  short  time,  record?  that  he  was  bom  August  49,  l&K 
that  he  died  October  91,  1704.* 

Locke's  writings  will  render  hrm  immortal/  In  all  which,  as  wqB  as 
in  his  actions,  he  gave  extraordinary  "proofs  of  his  learning,  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  the  business  of  it;  so  that  he  has  deservedly  obtained 
the  following  character,  {ie  was  prudent  without  cunning,  be  gained 
the  esteem  of  every  period  by  his  probity ;  and  was  always  safo-ftom  tbe 
attacks  of  a  false  friend,  or  a  sordid  flatterer.  Averse  front  ajl  manner  of 
mean  complaisance;  his  wisdom,  his  experience  )us  gentle  and  oobgmg 
manners,  secured  him  the  respect  of  his  inferiors,  the  esteem  of  his 
equals,  and  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  those  of  the  highest  qua-' 
lity.  Without  setting  up  for  a  teacher,  he  instructed  others  by  his  own 
conduct.  He  remembered  a  great  many  agreeable  stories,  which  he  al- 
ways introduced  properly,  and  generaHy  made  them  yet  more  delightful 
by  his  manner  of  telling  them.  He  was  no  enemy  to  raillery,  provided  it 
were  delicate,  and  perfectly  innocent.  Uc  accommodated  himsejf  to  the 
reach  of  all  capacities;  He  had  a  peculiar  art  of  conversation,  to  'ead 
.  people  to  talk  of  what  they  understood  best ;  and  by  such  means  acquired 
a  very  good  insight  into  most  arts.  He  was  so  far  from  assuming  those 
airs  of  gravity,  by  which  some  persons,  as  weO  learned  as  unlearned,. 
love  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  wadd,  that  on  tfce  con- 
trary he  looked  upon  them  as  an  infallible  mark  of  impertinence.  Nay;, 
sometimes  he  would  divert  himself  with  imitating  that  studied  sotenv 
airy,  in  order  to  turn  it  the  better  into  ridicule  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  he 
always  remembered  the  maxim  of  the  duke  of  Itochefoucault,  which  he 
admired  above  all  others,  *  That  gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body,  in* 
vented  to  cover  the  detects  of  the  mind/  He  was  naturally  choleric,  fcujt 
his  anger  never  lasted  long.  If  he  retained  any  resentment,  it  was 
against  himself  for  having  given  way  to  so  ridiculous  a  passion;  which, 
as  he  used  to  say,  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  never. yet  did  tap 
least  geqoV    He  disliked  those  authors,  who  labour  only  co  destroy,  with* 

Mm  2  out 
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•  The  small  Ullage  of  Roydqn  stands  on  the  Stort;  th* 
manor  was  given  by  Robert  Fitz  waiter,  in -the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.  to  the  Knights  Templars,  from  which  circum- 
ttance  the  village  took  the  name  of  Temple  Roydon. 

Upon  the  extirpation  of  the-Templars,  about  1312,  the 
lands  which  they  possessed  in  this  town  were  given  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  en- 
joyed them,  with  the  rectory,  and  patronage  of  the  vi- 
carage, till  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  when  they 
caoje  to  the  crown,  in  which  they  remained,  till  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  1601,  granted  them  all  to  Francis  lord  Norris,  to 
be  held  of  the  crown  in  capite,  from  whose  family  they 
eame  to  William  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  which  noble  family 
they  still  continue. 

'  Th$  manor  of  Nether  Hall,  in  this  parish,  originally 
belonged  to  Waltham  Abbey.  It  afterwards  came  to  the 
family  of  Colt;  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  History  of  Waltham  Ab- 
bey, it  is  said:  "that  Sir  Henry  Colt,  of  Nether  Hall^ 
having  notice  that  some  of  the  monks  of  Waltham  were 
harboured  in  Cheshunt  nunnery,  pitched  a  buck-stall  in  the 
meadow,  and  enclosed  them  as  they  were  returning  in  the 
dark  from  the  convent.  He  brought  them  next  morning 
to  Henry  VIII.  who  observed  "  that  he  had  often  seen 
sweeter,'  but  never  fatter  venison."  * 

The  remains  of  Nether  Hall,  consisting  of  the  principal 

out  establishing  any  thing  themselves.  He  advised  that,  whenever  we 
have  meditated  any  thing  new,  we  should  throw  it  as  soon  as  possible 
-upon  paper,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  it,  by  seeing  it  all 
together;  because  the  mind  of  man  is  not  capable  of  retaining  clearly  a 
long  chain  of  consequences,  and  of  seeing,  without  confusion,  the  rela- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  different  ideas.  His  *  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
.standing/  k  a  master  piece  in  its  kind,  formed  to  qualify  men  for  busi- 
ness and  the  world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  speculation. 

*  Salmon's  remark  on  this  is,  that  "  it  is  pity  any  thing  should  dispa- 
rage the  story,  as  that  minute  circumstance,  that  there  was  no  Sir  Henry 
Colt  at  that  time ;  a  critic  may  turn  hint  into  John  or  George.  He  may 
haw  been  a  very  useful  man  in  his  days,  rf  he  taught  king  Harry  to  im* 
pound  the  monks."— Essex,  76. 

,  entrance 
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-ftowOTer-ridtcafoos,.  is  aa  nweb  connected  with  the  reraotp 
legend  concerning  this  place,  that  we  think  it  proper  to  giyp 
the  whole  insertion,  from  Lacnbarde'*  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary : 

cc  It  might  hare  sufficed  to  derive  the  foundation  of  Waftfcate 
m  fcssex  from  kinge  Harold,  as  Polyd*  ,(f ottowinge  Aft*:,  -of  WesU 
minster)  and  others,  hare  before  done.  But  for  as  muchc  as  not 
only  thabbjr,  but  the  towne  also  toke  feotbe  their  begiojnkige  and 
increase  by  a  holy  crossc  that  was  rauche  renowned  theare,  the 
hole  discourse  of  the  findinge  w  her  of  I  hare  penned  by  a  canon 
0f  Waltbom  sone  after  the  tyme  of  the  Conquest,  I  feared. I 
should  do  Waftham  wrongc,  and  defraude  the  reader,  if  I  should 
not  begyn  at  the  roatc.  And  yet  to  thend  that  I  neyther  wery 
the  one,  nor  bclye  thothcr,  I  have  thoughte  £ood  both  for  the 
trneth  and  shortnes  sake,  to  abridge  in  so  few  woordes,  as  con- 
veniently I  may,  that  which  myne  auctor  left  written  in  as  many 
,as  him  lystcd.  In  the  tyme  (say the  he)  that  kinge  Cawit  reigned 
in  Inland,  theare  lyvcd  at  a  place  called  comonly  l^utegaresbyry,' 
Sti  Frenche  Mountagtje,  a  simple  man,  by  occupation  a  car. 
Renter,  and  by  office  sexten  of  his  parishe,  to  whome  on  a  night 
appealed  a  vision  of  Christ*  eractfied,  commairndinge  hH»  .that  as 
tone  as  day  brake  he  should  goe  to  the  parishe  preist,  and  will 
iim,  accompanied  with  his  parishioners  in  splemne  procession,  t» 
goe  up  4a  the  toppe  of  the  hyll  adjoyniage,  and  to  digge,  whear* 
(if  they  would  beforehand  make  theimselres  by  confession,  fast* 
lege,  and  praier,  worthy  of  suche  a  rerelacioq)  they  should  finde 
a  crosse,  the  rorye  s^gne  of  Christes  passion.  This  plaine  man^ 
•appoeinge  it  a  fantastical  drcame,  toke  at  the  ftrst  no  great  head 
tiierof,  save  that  he  imparted  it  with  his  wife,  who  also  thoughte 
ijt  but  an  illusion,  Wherfore  the  image  appeared  againe,  and  so 
griped  him  by  the  hande,  that  the  dynt  of  the  uayles  remayned 
in  bis  hand  to  J>e  sene  the  daye  following©.  Beinge  thus  pricked 
forwarde,  on  be  goeth  to  the  priest,  and  discloseth  the  hole  maU 
fer:  he  array cth  his  parishe,  display eth  his  banners,  putteth  oi 
copes  and  snrplas,  and  setteth  the  carpenter  formost,  as  his  cap. 
taiae ;  they  amrche  to  the  place,  they  digge  awhile,  and  anone 
they  finde  a  great  marble,  havinge  in  it  of  black  flynt  the  image 
of  thecrncinxe,  so  artificially  wrought,  as  if  God  himseife  (sayth 
"myne  author)  had  framed  it  Under  the  ryght  arme  of  this -era* 
c&fixe  Wear  was  a  small  image  of  the  same  forme,  a  litle  belle  also, 
2  and 
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Md  a  Macke  booke  confeyninge  the  text  of  the  four  Evangelists.  ' 
Al  this  they  signified  to  Tovi  le  Prude,  then  lorde  of  the  soyle, 
standard  bearer  to  the  ktnge,  and  his  cheif  councilor;  who  came 
to  the  place  in  great  hast,  and  by  thadvice  of  his  gents,  letfte  tho 
amalle  cross  in  the  churche  theafe,  determyninge  to  bestow  610 
greater  in  snche  place  as  God  should  appoints  Forthwith* 
therfore  he  caused  to  bo  yoked  12  red  oxen,  and  so  many  whit* 
kyne,  and  layeth  the  stone  io  a  wayne,  myndinge  (if  God  so 
wille)  to  cary  it  to  Cfanterbyrye ;  bat  the  cattel  could  not  by  any 
force  be  compelled  to  drawe  thytherwarde.  When  he  saw  that, 
lie  chaunged  his  mynde,  and  bad  theim  dryve  toward  his  house  at 
tfteadiage,  whearin  he  had  great  deKghte;  but  stiH  the  wayne 
atode  immoveable,  notwithstandinge  that  the  oxen  did  their  best 
At  the  length  he  remembred  a  smalle  house  that  he  had  begone  to 
ttaytd  at  Waltham  for  his  disportc,  and  comaunded  theim  to 
make  thytherward.  Which  worded  he  had  no  sbner  spoken,  but 
the  wayne  dt  it  self  moved :  now  in  tie  way  many  weare  healed* 
of  many  infirmities ;  Am o ages t  the  which  thrcscore  sixe  parsons 
rowed  their  labour  towarde  the  conteiance  of  this  crosse,  and 
Weare  the  first  founders  of  Waltham  towne,  wheare  was  no. 
ttf  hge  before  bnt  only  a  simple  house  for  this  Tovi  to  repose 
tiSmselfe  at  when  he  came  thyther  to  hunte,  notWithstandingc  that* 
he  had  therby  divers  landes,  as  Enfield,  Edelmctun',  Cetrehunt, 
JEfyms,  and  the  hole  baron ie  that  Geffrey  of  Maundvllc,  the  first 
of  that  name,  after  had.  Now  when  the  crosse  was  bf oughts 
thjrther,  Tovi  commaunded  it  to  be  set  up ;  and  whiles  ot\e  by 
channce  perccd  it  with  a  nayfe,'  the  blood  issued  ont  of  the  flint* 
in  great  abundance;  wherat  Tovi  beinge  greatly  amased,  fet 
dbwne  and  woorshipped  it,  promisctb  before  it  to'manumitte  hit 
bondmen,  to  bestow  possessions  on  such  as  should  serve  it,  aut¥ 
there  presently  gave  Waltham,  Chenlevcnden,  HicchW,  Lamhee, 
Lukentun,  and  Alwareton,  and  offered  the  sworde  whearwitho 
he  was  gyrded  when  he  was  first  dubbed  knyght.  His  wife  also, 
called  Glitha,  bestowed  on  the  head  of  this  crucifixe  a  crowne  of 
gold  garnished  with  stone,  and  gave  besides  one  jewel,  for  the 
which  a  byshop  of  Winchester  offered  100  marcs.  This  Tovi 
ceassed  £not]  al  his  life  to  be  beneficial  to  Waltham ;  after  whose 
deathe  Adelstan  his  son  loste  Waltham,  which  by  meanes  came  to 
the  handes  of  Ed  w.  the  Confeesspur ;  he  bestowed  it  on  Harold, 
ion  to  the  earl  jof  Godwyn:   Harold  favouringe  the  foundation 

of 
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of  Tovi,  added  to  the  two  clerkea  which  he  had  lefte  theare,  11 
other,  and  one  Ulwyne  to  deane ;  he  buylded  for  theim  a  fair* 
temple,  and  invited  to  the  dedication  of  the  same,  the  kinge, 
bvshops*  and  20  nobles  of  the  real  me.     This  Harold  was  shortly 
after,  slaine  in  the  field  by  William  the  Conquerour,  whose  corpi. 
bis  freindes  by  great  intreatie  (for  that  the  Conquerour  had  pur* 
posed  to(  hare  buryed  it  in  the  churche  which  he  vowed  and 
buylded  for  soche  as  weare  slaine  in  that  fight)  begged,  of  kinge 
William}  to  thend  that  they  myghte  lay  it  at  Waltham,  as  him- 
self in  his  Iyfe  had  appointed.     Howbeit  when  they  had  longo 
spughte  amongest  the  dead  bodyes,  and  could  not  discerne  his,* 
they  called. for  one  Edithe,  (for  her  beauty  surnamed  6panrhea!r> 
or  Whitcneoke)  whom  they  kinge  loved,  and  by  her  direction 
toke  and  conveied  it  to  the  ground  at  Walt  ham.     Thus  muche 
out  of  the  stoarye  of  Waltham  Abbay,  which  by  many  conjee* 
tures  I  take  to  hare  Jbcue  written  even  in  that  tyme,  when  kinge 
Hen.  II.  chaunged  the  seculer  $nd  maryed  preistes  of  Waltham, 
into  reguler  or  chast  chanons.    I  shalle  not  nede  to  make  any 
censure  upon  this  hystorie,  the  lyinge  is  no  less  egregious  then 
comon,  in  writers  of  this  age  and  profession,  and  therfore  I 
wille  both  oeasse  to  wonder  and  spare  to  dischyphre  it,   con* 
tentynge  my  selfe  to  convince  theim  by  theimselfes, only ;  for  some 
further  helpe  wherto,  I  will  adde  a  pretye  tale>  that  Mat.  the 
monke  of  Westminster  hathe  of  this  holy  crosse.     When  Ha* 
raid  (sayth  he)  should  goe  to  the  field  against  the  Conquerour, 
he  came  to  Waltham  to  doe  his  devotion  before  the  crucifixe; 
which  at  his  departure  (in  token  of  a  final  farewel)  bowed  it  sel?e 
towarde  him,  and  from  thenceforth  contynued  croked,  even  ty  11 
his  owne  tyme.  '  Now  let  ns  goe  forwarde.     William  the  Con* 
querour  toke  from  this  house  the  town  of  Waltham,  and  gave  it 
to  Walter  the  byshop  of  Durham  to  repose  himself  at,  when  he 
shouhTbe  called  to  counseil  out  of  the  north  countrye.     Wil- 
liam Rnfns,  his  son,  spoyled  Waltham  of  660  poundes  of  mo- 
ney, besides  jewels  and  churche  ornameotes,  al  which  he  tran- 
sported to  Cane  in  Normandic:  howbeit  afterward  in  part  of 
amende*,  he  restoared  to  theim  the  towne  of  Waltham,  with  al 
tiie  landes  therto  of  old  tyme  appertayninge.    This  was  the  state 
of  Waltham  before  the  tyme  of  Hen.  II.  who,  havingc  vowed 
to  make  an  abbay  or  relligious  house  for  expiation  of  the  suspi- 
cion of  Thomas  Becket's  deathe,  wherwith  he  was  charged, 

practized 
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practized  with  Hugh  the  pope's  legate,  that  it  might  excuse  Mm  to 
make  regular  chanoas  of  the  seculer  preistes  at  Waltham,  pre* 
misinge  withal  that  he  would  endow  the  house  with  great  pof* 
sessions  of  h^s  ownc  gyfte,  wliieh,  Polydore  sayeth,  ha  netef 
performed.  The  legate  consented;  the  kinge  theifore brought 
in  his  regulefs,  made  Raulfe  of  Ciceter  their  prior,  tad  gave  re* 
ootn  pence  to  Goy  th'at  was  tbedeane  before :  he  bestowed  on  the  . 
hoase  also,  thoue  Haifa  of  Staastede  and  Tfaele  bridge.  Thk 
kinge  (sayth  Mat.  Paris)  tared  Waltham  eotyerly,  and  lay  many 
tymes  thearat.  Amongest  other  thioges  by  him  done  theare,  h# 
gave  at  one  tyroe  .towarde  the  maintenance  of  the  warros  .against 
fee  infidels  4*000  marca  in  ajlver,  and  &Q0  in  gold*  $iog* 
Riot.  I*  the  sea  of  this  Hewy9  Mfe>winge  his  father's  steppes  in 
favour  of  this  towne,  confirmed,  the  gifte  of  Waltham,  addioge 
{torto  the.  wood,  Haroldes  parke,  the  townes  pf  Nesingesf' 
Sywardston,  Eppinges,  Netleswel,  Pasfiehi,  Waldham,  Wind, 
ford,  Aldwarton,  Lukton,  and  JUunborne  in  Essex,  betides 
sundry  other  thingea  in  other  shyree.  This  house  became  shortly 
after  an  abbay ;  for  I  finde  tha£  in  the  tyme  of  Hen.  III.  the 
churche  was  newly  dedicate,  and  the  head  named  Abbot." 

.  At  the  Dissolution,  this-  abbey  was  granted  to  Sir  An- 
thony Denny,  from  one  of  whose  descendants  it  came,  by 
purchase,  into  the  family  of  Sir  William  Wake,  bart.  Who 
bad  oq  the  site  of  it  a  modern-built  seat,  called  the  Abbey 
House.  This  he  sold  to  James  Barwick,  Esq.  who  pulled 
it  down,  in  1770,  and  let  the  site,  and  the  grounds  belong* 
mg  to  it,  to  a  gardener. 

The  tower  of  the  church  was  built  in  the  time  of  queen 
Mary ;  but  the  inside  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Saxon  architecture.  This,  however,  is  only  the  nave  of 
the  original  church ;  the  cros&  aisles  having  extended  be* 
ypnd  what  is  now  the  chancel ;  and  the  old  tower,  which 
left  down  after  the  dissolution,  rose,  in  pourse,  as  the 
centre  of  a  cross.  A  few  beautiful  fragments  of  the  abbey 
still  remain,  in  a  style  of  architecture  much  later  than  tbac 
of  the  church;  particularly  a  Gothic  arch,  Which  formed 
the  entrance  and  terminated  a  noble  vista  of  tall  trees  which 
no  longer  exist ;  and,  adjoining  to  this  gateway,  is  still 
standing  the  porter's  lodge.    Within  the  precinct  of  the 
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abbey  is  also  a  celebrated  tulip  tree,  said  to  be  one  of  the. 
largest  in  England,  being  fourteen  feet  in  circumference 

near  the  bottom, . 

King  Harold  and  his  two  brothers,  after  the  battle  of. 
Hastings,  in  which  they  were  slaii%,  were  interred  at  th* 
east  end  of  the  ancient  church,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
yards  from  the  extent  of  the  present  structure.  A  plain, 
stone  is  said  to  hare  been  laid  over  him,  with  this  expres- 
sive epitaph,  "  Harold  Infelix;"  and  a  stone  coffin,  said  to 
have  been  his,  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, by  the  gardener  of  Sir  Edward  Denny:  the. bones, 
upon  the  touch,  mouldered  into  dust,  i*bout  four  years 
'  since  another  coffin  was  found  nearly  c  the  same  spot, 
which  contained  an  entire  skeleton  inclosed  in  lead.  If  this 
were  not  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  Harold's  brothers,  it  is  in 
vain  to  form  any  other  conjecture*. 

The  town  is  at  present  large  and  irregular;  many  of  tha 
houses  about  the  market  place  being  very  old  erections  of 
lath  and  plaister ;  but  there  are  are  some  good  modern  brick 
'     buildings  in  it;  within  a  few  years  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved 

*  An  incident  Oecwed  in  this  town,  which  is  memorable  as  Jiaviag 
been  one  of  the  principal  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Reformation.    It 
is  related  by  several  historians,  and  particularly  by  John  Fox,  who  here 
compiled  his  celebrated  Mart)  rology.    This  was  the  fortunate  introduo 
Ikm  of  Dr  Thomas  Cranmcr,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.    The  king,  it  seems,  had  a  small  house  oa 
Rome  Land;  (a  parcel  of  land  near  the  abbey,  so  called  from  having 
fceen  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Pope  Alexander,)  to  which  Jie  occasionally 
resorted  for  his  private  amusements;  as  may  be  inferred  from  fuller,  who 
'says    "  Waltbam  bells  told  no  tales  when  the  king  came  there."    He 
v  /took  this  place  in  his  way,  when  he  commenced  a  journey  to  dissipate  the 
chagrin  he  felt  from  the  obstructions  to  his  divorce  from  queen  Catherine? 
Stephen  Gardiner*  his  secretary  of  state,  and  Richard  Fox,  his  almoner, 
bv  whom  he  was  accompanied,  spent,  the  evening  at  the  house,  of  M* 
Cressy,  to  whose  sons  Dr.Cramner  was  preceptor.    As  the  divorce  be*  • 
came  the  subject  of  conversation,  Cranmer  observed,  that  the  readiest 
'way   either  to  quiet  the  king's  conscience,  or  to  extort  the  pope's  con- 
sent  would  be  to  consult  the  universities  of  Europe  on  this  controverted 
%  point.    If  they  approved  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  his  remowes 
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♦  proved  with  regard  to  cleanliness  and  convenience,  and  is" 
extremely  full  of  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  various  mann~' 
fact u res,  &c.  carried  on  here;  most  of  which' receive  pev  ' 
c*ufiar  advantages  from  the  copious  streams  of  pnre  water 
,  with  which  it  is  so  abundantly  supplied.    The  corn  mill, 
behind  the  Cock  Inn,  probably  occupies  the  same  site  as 
thfit  which  was  bestowed  on  the  abbey  by  queen  Maud,  at  * 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century:    the  powder 
ipills  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  government.    There 
are  extensive  manufactories  for  printed  linens,  and  some 
Bewly  erected  premises  for  the  purpose  of  making  pins,  the 
process  of  which  not  being  generally  known,  is  here  parti- 
cularly described ; 

The  first  operation  is  that  of  winding  it  off  from  one  wheel  to 
another  with  great  velocity,  and  causing  it  to  pass  between  the 
two,  through  a  circle  in  a  piece  of  iron  of  smaUer  diameter;  the 
wire  being  thus  reduced  to  its  proper  dimension,  is  straightened 
by  drawing  between  iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  tig-Bag  una* 
ner,  but  so  as  to  leave  a  straight  fin*)  between  them ;-  afterwards 
it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  fonr  yards,  and  then  into 
smaller  ones,  every  length  being  sufficient  to  make  six  pins;  each 
end  of  these  is  gronnd  to  a  point,  which  is  performed  through* 
ont  the  manufactory  by  boys,  who  sit  each  with  two  small  grind* 
ing  stones  before  them,  turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  np  a  hawlfjt!^ 
-each  boy  applies  .the  ends  to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stone*, 
being  careful  at  the  same  time  to  keep  each  piece  moving  rotwd 
i  .  his  fingers,  so  that  the  joints  may  not  become  fiats  he  then 
gives  them  a  smoother  and  sharper  point,  by  applying-  them  to 
the  other  stone,  and  by  that  means  8  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
•ycass  of  age  is  enabled  to  point  about  sixteen  thousand  pins  in  an 
hour.  When  the  wire  is  thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken  off  from 
each  end,  and  this  is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  into  six  <  pieces.    The 

would  naturally  cease;  if  they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  resist  the 'solicitations  of  so  great  a  monarch*  seconded  by  the 
opinion  of  all  the  learned  inen  in  Christendom.  When  the  king,  was  in- 
formed of  this  proposal,  he  was  delighted  with  it;  and,  with  more  ala- 
crity than  delicacy,  swore,  that  "  Cranmej  bad  got  the  right  sdw  by  the 
ear.9  He  sent  for  that  divine,  adopted  his  opinion,  and  ever  after  en- 
tertained for  him  the  highest  regard.  Mr.  Ccesfy's  house  is  not  now  to 
^efoupd,',  *  %       ^       ' 
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next  operation  at  that  of  farming  the  heads,  or,  as  they  teem  it* 
lead-spinning,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  spinning  wheel; 
one  piece  of  wire  being  thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  wound 
round  another,  and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  out,  leares  a 
hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions :  it  is  then  cut  with 
sheers,  every  two  circumvolutions,  or  turns  of  the  wire,  form. 
ijjg  one  bead;  these  are  softened  by  throwing  them  into  iron 
pans,  and  placing  them  In  a  furnace  till  they  are  red  hot.     As 
soon  a«  they  are  cold  they  are  distributed  to  children,  who. set 
with  aqrils  and  hammers  before  them,  which  tbey  work  witlt 
their  feet,  by  means  of  a  lath,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  lengths, 
they  thrust  the  blunt  end  into  a  quantity  of  the  heads  which  He 
fcefore  them,  and  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  they  apply  then 
immediately  to  the  anril  and  hammer,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of 
file  foot,  the  point  and  the  head  are  fixed  together  in  much  less 
time  than  can  be  described,'  and  with  a  dexterity  only  to  be  ac- 
fulrod  by  practice,  the  spectator  being  in  continual  apprehen. 
Men  fir  the  safety  of  their  fingers  end.    The  pin  is  now  finished 
ei  to  its  form,  but  stilt  it  is  merely  brass;  it  is  therefore  thrown 
Into  a  copper,  cdntainkig  a  solution  of  tin  and  the  lees  of  wine. 
Here  H  remains  for  some  time,  and  when  taken  out  assumes  a 
white  though  dell  appearance ;  in  order  therefore  to  gire  it  a 
yblish*  it  is  thrown  into  a  tub  containing  a  quantity  of  bran, 
*hich  Is  set  in  motion  by  tunring  a  shaft  that  runs  through  its 
emit**,   and  Unit  by  nitons  of  friction  it  becomes  perfectly 
bright.    The  pin  being  complete,  nothing  remains  but  to  so. 
fatete  it  from  the  bran,  which  is  performed  by  a  mode  exactly 
atolls*  to  the  wferawwing  of  com  ;  the  bran  tying  off,  and  lea?* 
tog  the  pfai  fit  for  immediate  sole.    u  1  war  the  more  pleased  with 
this  manufactory,"  say*  Mr.  Blfis,  "  ae  it  appeared  to  afinrd 
employment  to  a  number  of  chUdreti  of  both  sexee,  who  are 
tiiu*  not  only  prevented  from  aoqarring  the  habits  of  idleness 
tfati  ri*V  but  ate  on  the  contrary  initiated  in  their  earlier  years 
in  those  of  a  beneficial  and  virtuous  industry,"* 

Among  the  eminent  persons  connected  with  Waltham,  me 

'  teetmnt  Hogx;*  Walthaik,  canon  of  8t.  Paul's  .cathedral, 

wfoo  wrote  Gmpendiupi  Morutt,  and.  Imagines  Oratorum, 

in  tba  reign  of  ifonry  HI.    John  de  Waltham,  bishop  0f 

e  OmfKi^na  of  I/nt&mu 

SaKsborf, 
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Salisbury,  .lord  privy  seal,  and  chancellor  of  England,  i» 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  who  caused  his  body  to  be  buried 
among  the  kings  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  testimony  of  ^ 
his  great  regard  for  his'  worth.  Nicholas,  abbot  of  Wal- 
tharo,  was  an  eminent  person  during  the  same  reign.  The 
last  abbot,  Robert  Fuller,  wrote  the  History  of  the, 
Abbey.  Among  the  curates-  since  ^he  Reformation  wcje 
Joseph  Hall,  S.  T.  P.  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  by 
whose  persuasion  Mr.  Sutton  erected  his'  hospital  of  the 
Charter  House ;  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  The  Church 
History  of  England,  Pisgah  Sight,  The  Holy  War,  Wor- 
thies, &c.  ^ 

-  After  quitting  Waltham  Cross  we  tenter  the  Forest,  in 
which  are  many  beautiful  situations;  and  having  passed 
Warlies  Park,  we  arrive  at  Copped  Hall,  the  seat  of  John 
Conyers,  Esq.  in  the  parish  of  Epping,  built  by  his  father  ; 
it  is  a  perfect  mddel  of  convenience  as  well  as  of  elegant  ar- 
chitecture. The  original  house  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross;  and  here  was  a 
private  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  family*  which  bad  be- 
longed to  the  abbots  of  Waltham.  This  chapel  was  de- 
corated by  the  beautiful  painted  window  now  in  the  church 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster*  ' 

•  While  the  manor  of  Epping  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
abbey  o?  Waltham,  the  abbots  erected  within  its  boundaries 
a  mansion  for  pleasure  and  privacy,  which  in  antient  re- 
cords was  called  Coppice  Hall,  so  named  from  the  neigh- 
bouring woods.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  it  be- 
came the  seat:  of  the  Fitz  Auchers,  who  sold  4t  to  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage  soon  after-  he  became  lord  of  the  town, 
flhr  Thomas  much  enlarged  it,  and  built  one  of  the  most 
Stately  galleries  hi  England,  being  fifty-six  yards  long, 
which  by  a  strange  hurricane,  was  blown  down  November 
1639,  and  the  lord  Coventry's  picture  carried  away,  without 
any  damage  to  many  others.  *  ] 

From  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  this  manor  and  seat  descended 
to  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas Y 
•aJy  daughter  ana  heir,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Sack. 
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▼lies  earls  of  Dorset,  and  Middlesex,  who  made  it  their 
seat ;  it  was  sold  by  Charles  earl  of  Dorset,  the  great  states* 
man,  and  patron  6f  wit  and  learning,  to  Sir  Thomas  Webster, 
bait,  from  whom  it  passed  by  sale  to*  the  family  of  Conyers. 

Near  Copped  Hall  Park,  on  the  south-east  side,  are 
traces  of  an  antient  camp,  denominated  Aitf BREf  s,  or  A'm- 
brosbury  Banks,  supposed  to  hare .  been  erected,  by  the 
Britain*!  '    , 

EPPING, 
was  called  in  the  Conqueror's  Survey  Eppiwges,  and  then 
found  to  be  a  manor,  containing  two  bides  and  fifteen 
acres  of  land,,  worth  ISsl  per  annum.  King  Henry  It. 
A.  D.  1177,  upon  the  removing  of  the  secular  canons  from 
the  abbey  of  W^ltbarn,  and  placing  regulars  in  their  room, 
granted  to  the  said  regulars!  tips  manor  of  Epping,  with 
all  its  'appurtenances,  to  which  it  continued  annexed  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbey?,  when  it  came  to  the  ctoown; 
and  afterwards  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Heneage,  ,then  treasurer,  of  vthe  chamber,  vice-cham- 
berlain of  the  houshold,  and  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of 
l^ancaster,  and  Ann  his  wife,  to  be  held  of  the  crown,  aa 
of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  by  military  service* 

Epping  is  sixteen  miles  from  London.  The  markets, 
which  are  pn  Thursday  for  cattle,  and  on  Friday  for  pro- 
visions,  ere  kept  iq  Epping  Street,  a  hamlet  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  church.  The  butter  made  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  known  in  London  by  the  name  of  Ep- 
ping butter,  is  in  particular  esteem,  and  sells  at  a  higher 
price  than  any  other. 

Here  was  formerly  a  considerable  estate  belonging  to  the 
lords  North  and  Grey,  which  was  sold  to  Edward  Con- 
yers, Esq.  of  Copped  Hstll,  in  the  begiqning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  chkpel  in  Epping  Street,  is  supposed  to,  have  beeq 
originally  a  chantry  or  free  cbapcl,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Waltham,  and  was  bestowed  by  Edward  VI.  on  thft 
tovrn,  to  l^e  held  as  of  the  manor^of  East  Greenwich     N     , 

Epping 
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»  Eppi&g  Church,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  is  mostly  of  brick.  The 
north  side  of  the  tower  is  covered  with  ivy.  The  build- 
ing, of  which  two  views  are  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, has  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it 
Eastward  of  £pping,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  is 

CHEPING  ONGAR, 
a  market  town,  twenty-one  miles  from  London,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  because  the  church  has 
many  Roman  bricks  in  the  walls. 

.  The  hundred  and  the  lordship  of  this  town,  were  given 
by  William  earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  king  Stephen,  to 
Richard  de  Lucy,  a  nobleman  of  Dysse,  or  Disce,  ia 
Norfolk,  for  bravely  defending  the  castle  of  Falais  in  Nor- 
mandy  against  Jeoffrey  of  Anjou,  who  besieged  it  in  be- 
half of  the  empress  Maud  and  her  son.  Henry  IL  -made 
him  sheriff  of  this  county  and  Hertfordshire,  and  during 
his  absence  in  Normandy,  protector  of  England,  .giving 
him  an  hundred  acres  of  assart  lands  in  thte  forest  of  Stand- 
ford,  Greenstpd,  and  Angre,  where  he  built  a  castle,  di- 
vided the  parishes,  built  the  church/ and  procured  a  &ir 
and  market.    .  .  .      . 

This  notyeman  became  a  monk  in  the  priory  of  Lesnes  ia 
Kent,  bf  which  he  was  the  founder,  where  he  was  buried* 
His  son  Herbert  succeeded  him  in  his  estate,  but  dying, 
without  issue,  Maud  de  Lucy,  his  sister,  became  one  of 
his  heirs,  and  had  for  her  part  the  hundred  and  manor  of 
Angre,  4nd  manor  of  Stand  ford.  She  married  Richard  de 
Ripariis  or  Rivers,  and  by  him  had  several  sons,  to  whom 
her  estate  descended,  and  continued  in  them  for  several 
generations;  but  being  alienated  first  to  Sir  John  Sutton, 
of  Wivenhoe,  then  to  the  Staffords,  Morrices,  Grevils,  and 
Whitmores,  it  came  to  the  family  of  Goldsborougb,  and 
in  the  last  century  to  Edward  Alexander,  Esq.  who,  in 
1745,  demolished  a  briek  building  which  had  ^been  erected 
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by  Mr.  James  Morrice,  lord  of  the  manof  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  its  site  built  a  handsome  summer 
house,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  ascended  by  a  steep 
winSing-  walk',  arched  over,  the  greatest  part  of  the  way, 
|>y  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  embattled  top  is  a  beautiful 
prospect. 

Near  Qngar  is  the' seat  of  John  Wright,  Esq.;  and  My- 
Jess,  the  seat  of  the  late  John  Luther,  Esq.  who  left  it  to 
Francis  Fane,  Esq.  It  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Duncan 
Davidson,  Esq.  Mr.  Luther  had  *  been  the  pujiil  of  Dr* 
Watson,  bishop  of  LandaflT,  and  bequeathed  him  a  hand* 
some  sum  of  money  at  his  dissolution. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  contains  epi- 
taphs for  Horatio  Palavicim,  Esq.  1648;  and  for  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  OHver  CromweH,  of  Hinchirijbroke,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  wife  of  Tobias  Palavicini,  Esq.  She 
died  1637. 

Adjoining  to  Ongar  is  the  parish  of  Greensted,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  General  Survey  was  held  by  Hamo 
Dapifer;  after  whom  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Robert, 
carl  of  Glocester,  natural  son  of  Henry  L  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage  with  Mabel,  niece  off  the  above  Hamo. 

The  village  is  celeUrated  for  its  -carious  w^odett  church, 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  singular  in  Great  Britain 
The  sides  of  the  nave  are  fermed  of  the  trunks  of  large 
chesnut  trees,  split  or  sawn  asunder ;  they  are  set  close  » 
each  other,  fend  let  into  a  sill  and  plate,  -being  fastened  at 
the  top  with  wooden  pins.  On  -the  south  side  are  sixteen, 
tad  two  door  posts ;  on  the  nostli  twenty-one,  and  two  va* 
cancres  filled  with  plaister.  The'  west  end  is  built  against 
by  a  boarded  tower,  and  shingled  spire,  and  the  east  by  a 
brick  chancel ;  from  the  south  side  projects  a  wooden 
porch ;  and  both  sides  are  strengthened  by  brick  buttresses. 
The  roof  is  tiled,  but  rises  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  as  ori- 
ginally formed,  though  this  part  of  the  structure  is  of  more 
recent  date.  The  length  of  the  more  *ntient  part  of  the 
church  is  twenty-nine  feet  nine  inches}  fhe  width,  fourteen 

feet; 
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feet;  and  the  height,  to  the  spang  of  the  roof,  five  feet  si* 
inches.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 

Every  writer  on  the  subject  agrees  that  here-  the  body  of 
St.  Edmund,  the  martyr,  king  0f  the  Kast  Angles,  rested, 
in  the  road  to  Bury,  where  it  wj^s  enshrined. 

Greensted  Hall,  is  the  seat  of  John  Redman,  Esq. ;  and 
here  is  also  a  neat  mansion  belonging  to  Craven  Ord,  Esq. 
one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery. 

Kelvedon  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Kelvedon  Hatch, 
twenty  miles  from  London,  is  the  elegant  villa  of  lady 
Clive.  It  commands  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect,  in 
which,  on  a  fine  day,  a  part  of  London  may  be  seen. 

Passing  Stanford  Rivers  we  arrive  at  Tv'avestock,  nine- 
teen miles  from  London.  Navestock  ItJall,  is  the  seat  of 
the  noble  family  of  Waldegrave. 

In  Navestock  Church  is  a  memorial  for  the  family  of 
Greene ;  of  whom  John  Greene,  was  serjeant  at  law,  and 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sheriffs  Court  thirtjNseven  years ; 
he  died  1653.  His  eldest  son,  John,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Philip  Jermyn,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  was  himself  chosen  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, in  1658.  His  son  John  Greene,  Esq.  was  also  a  ser- 
jeant at  law,  and  diedvin  1725,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty- two. 

To  the  right  of  the  road  to  London,  are  the  several  pa- 
rishes of  Theydon  Mount,  Theydon  Bois,  Theydon  Grange, 
and  Theydon  Garnons ;  the  last  of  which  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  the  birth  place  of  the  late  baron  Thomas 
Dimsdale*. 

Hill 

*  Thi9  eminent  person  was  son  of  John  Dimsdale,  Esq.  and  Susan, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bowyer,  of  Albury  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Albury, 
near  Hertford.  His  grandfather,  Robert,  accompanied  William  Penn  to 
America,  in  1GS4,  andy  took  with  him  his  two  sons,  John  and  William; 
but,  returning  in  a  few  years,  settled  at  his  native  village,  and  was  there 
succeeded  by  his"  eldest  son  John  in  the  practice  of  physic,  which  his 
other  son,  William,  pursued  at  Bishops  Stortibrd.  John  had  eight  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom,  Mary,  John,  Winlam,  and  Calvert,  died  young; 
Susan 'and  Robert  lived  to  a  more  doVahcecf 'age ;  Thomas,  the  sixth,  and 
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Hill  Hull,  the  seat  and  park  of  Sir  William  Smyth, 
batt.  k  situated  in  the  parish  of  Theydon  Mount,  sixteen 
miles  from  London.  The  elegance*  of  the -structure,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  prospects,  are  esteemed  inferior  to  feic 
iti  the  county.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  se* 
cretary  of  state,  in  1 548 ;  but  great  alterations  have  since 
been  made  in  it.  Ti*e  approach  to  it  is  by  a  fine  avenue  of 
stately  «*1wv?. 

Albins, 

Aoseph,  the  seventh,  to  a.  late  period,  tiie  last  dying,  after  a  short  illness, 
April  26,  !77&  Thomas  derived  his  first  medical  knowledge  from  his 
father,  and  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Symonds,  and,  on  his 
death,  under  Mr.Giiie,  commenced  his  practice  at  Hertford  about  17 14, 
and  married  the  only  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Brassey,  of  Roxford,  near 
that  town,  an  eminent  banker  hi  London,  and  representative  of  Hert- 
ford in  four  successive  parliaments.  She  died  1744,  and  left  no  children. 
To  relieve  his  mind  under  this  loss,  he  voluntary  offered  his  assistance  to 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  army,  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 2nd  continued  with  it  till  after  the  surrender  of  Carlisle  to  the 
king's  forces,  when  he  received  the  duke's  thanks,  and  returned  to  Hert- 
ford. In  1746  he  married  Anne  lies,  a  relation  of  his  first  wife,  and  by 
far  fortune,  and  that  which  he  acquired  by  the  death  of  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  PimsdaSe,  of  Hertford,  he  retired  from  practice ;  but,  his  fa- 
mily becoming  numerous,  and  seven  of  his  ten  children  being  living,  he 
resumed  it,  .and  took  the  degree  of  M.  D?  17(31.  Having  fully  satisfied 
himself  about  the  new  method  of  treating  persofls  under  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox,  he  published  his  treatise  on  it  in  1776*,  which  was  soon 
circulated  all  over  the  Continent,  and  translated  into  all  its  languages, 
not  omitting  the  Russian.  He  concludes  with  sayiug  that,  "  altliuugh 
the  whole  process  may  have  some  share  in  the  success,  it,  in  my  opinion, 
N  consists  chiefly  in  the  method  of  inoculating  with  recent  fluid  matter,  and 
the  management  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  eruption."  This  proof  of 
lus  professional  knowledge  occasioned  his  being  incited  to  inoculate  the 
empress  Catherine  and  her  son*  17<j8,  of  which  he  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count in  his  "  Tracts  on  Inoculation,  1781/'  I-Jis  reward  for  (his  was  an 
appowtinent  of  actual  counsellor  of  state  and  physician  to  her  Imperial 
majesty,  with  an  annuity  of  5001.  the  rank  of  a  baron  of  the  Russian 
empire,  to  be  borne  by  Ute  eldest,  lawful  descendant  in  succession,  and  a 
black  wing  of  the  Russian  eagle  in  a  gold  shieid  iu  the  middle  of  his 
arms,  with  tbq  customary  helmet,  adorned  with  the  baron's  coronet,  ovcf 
the  shield;  to  receive  immediately  10,OOOL  and  20CQI,  for.  travelling 
charges,  miniature  pictures  of  the  empress  and  hep  son.  a«*d  the  same- 
title  to.  hi-,  son,  to  whom  the  Grand  Duke  gave -a  jgld  snuff  box,  richly 
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tcYtd  into  holy  orders,  and  was  made  roaster  of  the  fre# 
g^mm^r  school  at  Colchester. 

Wot  liking  this  situation,  he  relinquished  it,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  Dr<<  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who.  promoted  Mm 
to  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St,  Paul  ;ar#d> 
soon  after  to  the  archdeaconry  .of  Essex. ; .  He  was  aka 
chosen  master -of  Pembroke  Hall  r  Cambridge,  and  elected 
*ice-cbaneeJlot  of  that  university.       ;    .--:  ;  ^  ,?.  .   % 

ft>  !dl9,  hie  was  promoted  t<>  the  bishopric  of  Norwich^ 
and,  in  1&28,  to  the  a*chicpiscop*l  qeetf  York.  Tbis,<Ia*b 
office  beef^^ed  only  three  years,  for  foe  died  in  >63I.  . 

Hewas*oft4of  those  divines,  who  opposed  the  decrees  of 
Ae  synod' Sof  Dort;  and  he  wrote  a  very,  learned  treatise 
igAirfefc  absolute  predestination*  —  •  f 

'  '^The  FftEE  ScHOOt,  rounded:  by  this  prelate  at  Cbigweii* 
is  very  h^dibtnely  ^ndo^^d.  The  Latih  acboolataster  must 
ke-a  graduate  in  one  of  the  universities  *r  a  jnari  skilful  ki 
frfe  GVee1t'"fi>d  Latin  **  tofigues ;  a  g(ood  poet ;  of  a  sound 
AKgibri;  neither  Papist  nt>r  'jfttfttan;  of  a  ;grave.  hebau 
Irteur;*  of  %  sober  and  horiestT Conversation;;  no  tipMer,  ndr 
haunter  of  ilehouaes,**  tto  pnffe**  c*f  tobacco?;*  and,  above 
ill,  apt  Vo  tegflh;  &n*:3fevfer;e  in  bis  government,?  He  is 
directed  to  teach  Lilly's  Latin,  and  Cleonard's  Greek  gram- 
mar; for  phrase  and  fctyte, "W  itifuse  into  bis  scholars  no 
other  than' Tblly  and  Terante'.;  for  poetsj  to  iead  the 
antierrt  Ofttek  dnd'  Latin-}' rtO« novelties,  nop  conceited  .mo-* 
deVn  writers,"  &c'  The  archbishop  directs,  -that  twelve 
bop,  -  natives  of  Chigwell*  two  of  LoagbtonV  two  <tf 
Woodford,  and  two  of  L&ibhoorn,  shall  ba instructed  grafcU 
in  the  Latin  school ;  in  •The  writing  ached}*,  all  the  .chil- 
dren of  Chigwell,  with  the  3&toc  number  four  Woodford,, 
Lbughton,  and  Lambourn,  as  in  tta  other  school.  '  -  . /, 
,  William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  edu~ 
catedV  here,  There  is  a  charity  school*  for  >  girls*  in  the 
^parish,  almshouses,  and  various  benefaction*  for  the  podr.- . 
Chigwell  Row,  is  a  very  beautifa*  bamtet,  situated  o« 
the  brow  of  Epping  Forest.    The  seat  of  John  Elsse,  Esq. 

stand* 
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stands  at  the.  east  end  of  tbe  row,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  view  of  tbe  Kent  and  Surrey  hills,  the  river 
Thames,  <&c.  The  house  was  built  by  Mr,  Horsley,  and 
afterwards  possessed  by  Mr.  Scott  *,  an  eminent  attorney* 
The  present  possessor  purchased  it,  with  the  lands  at- 
tached, a  few  years  since,  and  has  made  considerable  im- 
provements ou  the  estate,  as  well  by  a  judicious  nianage- 
tnent  of  the  soil,  as  by  the  addition  of  large  purchases  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood.  Chtgwell  Row  contains  dso 
tbe  mansions  of  several  eminent  merchants  and  traders  of 
London, 

A  neat  chapel  has  been  lately  erected,  which  saves  the 
inhabitants  of  Chigwcll  Row  the  inconvenience  of  walking 
nearly  two  miles  to  the  parish  church, 

Loughton,  is  eleven  miles  from  London,  in  the  road  to 
Epping,  and  was  one  of  the  seventeen  lordships  belonging 
to  Waltham  Abbey.  Loughton  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Miss 
•Whitdker;  and  Goldew  Hill,  in  the  same  parish,'  of 
1  Mrs,  Clay,  Here  is  an  antient  building,  called  Queen  v 
*  Elizabeth's  Lodge,  .said  to  have  been  a  hunting  scat  of  that 
princess.  It  is  the  property  of  William  Meathcotc,  Esq.  and 
is  occupied  by  his  gamekeeper. 

Chincford,  has  been  denominated  in  antient  records ,Cmw- 
..Celford,  and  sometimes  Shymgilford.  Edward  the  Con- 
ft$sor  gave  this  lordship  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Lon- 
don, which  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  survey  held  it 
for  one  manor  and  sixjiides;  from  which  manor  however, 
■  according  to  that  record,  Peter  de  Valonys  took  one  hide, 
eight  acres  of  meadow,  and  so  much  wood  land,  as  way- 
sufficient  to  feed  fifty  hogs;'  and  Geoffrey  dc  MandeviJe  ten 
acres  of  meadow. 

But  this  grant  must  be  meant  of  a  manor  in  Chingford, 

'  and  not  of  the  liead  manor  there ;  for  by  the  register  book 

belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  it  appears  that   the 

1  •  A  dreadful  calamity  attended  thi«  funKy.  Mr?.$cot*was  fou»d  nqe 
<  Bfcjrttifig  drowned  La  a  pond  upon  the  estate;  and  such,  was  the  yifrct 
H  it  produced  upon  tbe  mind  of  toer  husband,  lhat  In  a  tew  days  after  he 
V^W«cipitiae*HwMcK  uito eternity  by  plunging  antoapond  adjoining  tiiat 
*  «a  which  his  wife  had  put  a  periodfo  he*  1U* !  f  * 
*.     '  '  "     J*  parish 
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parish  church  of  Chingford  did  not  stand  on  their  manor, 
but  on  the  lordship  jot  manor  of  Chingclford,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions, of  Richard  de  Chilham,  alias  Dovor,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Rose,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Dovor. 

This  manor  descended  by  marriage  to  John  earl  of  Athol, 
in  Scotland,  whose  wife  was  Isabel,  sister  and  heir  of 
Richard  de  Chilham  ;  but  he 'forfeiting  it.  by  treason  34  Ed- 
ward III.  that  king  gave  it  to  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  resigned.it  afterwards  to  David,  the 
son  of  earl  John,  upon  such  a  composition,  that  the  king 
confirmed  it  to  him  and  bis  heirs ;  then  it  came  to  Giles 
lord  Badlesmerc,  and  from  him  by  a  daughter  to  William 
lord  Koos,  of  Hamelake,  whose  family  enjoyed  it  for  some 
descents,  till  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Edmund,  the  last 
lord  Roos,  passed  it  by  marriage  to  Robert  de  Manners,  the 
ancestors  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.  From  him  it  is  probable 
this  manor  was  called  Earls  Chingford;  as  the  other,  for 
distinction,  bears  the  name  of  Chingford  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  James  Marsh,  of  Merton  College,  in  Oxford,  was 
rector  of  this  parish  anno  1630.  He  was  afterwards  arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  and  dying  in  1643,  his  archdeaconry 
was  given  to  the  excellent  and  learned  man  Dr.  Henry 
Hammond. 

In  this  parish  is  an  old  mansion,  called  Friday  Hili,,* 
which  for  a  long  period  was  the  residence  of  the  family  of 
Boothby. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
is  a  small  structure  of  flint  and  stone;  and,  being  covered 
with  ivy  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  forms  a  very  pic- 
turesque object.  There  are  no  monuments  of  particular 
note. 

BRiNDW0OD$,.an  estate  held  under  the  rectory,  had  the 
following  singular  tenure:  "  Upon  every  alienation,  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  with  his  wife,  man  servant  and  maid 
servant,  each  single  on  a  horse,  come  to  the  parsonage, 
where  the  owner  does  his  homage  and  pays  his  relief,  in  the 

*  Probably  so  called  on  account  of  being  in  the  Saxon  times  dedicated 
to  Friga,  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  tl^at  people, 

following 
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following  manner.  He  blows  three  blasts  with  his  horn? 
and  carries  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  his  servant  has  a  grey- 
bound  in  a  slip,  both  for  the  use  of  the  rector  that  day. 
He  receives  a  chicken  for  his  hawk,  a  peck  of  oats  for  his 
horse,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  greyhound.  They  all 
dine;  after  which  the  roaster  blows  three  blasts  with  hi* 
horn,  and  they  depart."*  This  custom  seems,  however,  to 
hare  been  lately  disused* 

A  Sunday  achodl,  and  a  day  school,  in  which  twenty 
children  are  educated,  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. 

Chingford,  is  so  agreeably  situate  for  retirement,  that 
the  most  remote  distance  from  the  metropolis  can  hardly 
exceed  it. . 

Woodford,  is  eight  miles  from  London,  in  the  road  tp 
Epping,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  village,  with  agreeable 
villas  on  each  side  of  the  road,  commanding  fine  prospects 
over  a  beautiful  country.  Woodford  Hall,  close  to  the 
church,  is  the  seat  of  — —  Maitland,  Esq. ;  Prospect  House, 
late  the  property  of  J.  Proctor,  Esq.;  and  the  houses, 
of  the  late  Job  Mathew,  Esq*  and  Robert  Preston,  bart. 
Higham  Hall,  the  elegant  seat,  late  of  governor,  Hornby t 
belongs  to  John  Harman,  Esq.  and  is  situated  between 
Woodf&tf  Hall  and  Prospect  House,  but  is  in  the  parish 
of  Walthamstow.  A  mineral  spring,  which  rises  in  the 
forest,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Horse  and  Groom,  waa 
formerly  in  great  repute,  and  much  company  resorted  to 
drink  the  waters,  at  a  house  of  public  entertainment  called 
Woodford  Wells;  but  the  waters  have  long  lost  their  re* 
putation;  and  the  house  is  now  the  property  of  Henry  Eg. 
gers,  Esq. 

The  parish  Church  is  of  brick ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  tower 
erected  in  1708.  The  chancel  discovers  marks  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  has  lancet  windows.  Thk  interior  contains 
many  monuments  for  respectable  persons. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  elegant  monument  to  the  me^ 
mory  of  some  of  the  family  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey, 

.    *  Mora*?*  Essex. 
Vol.  VI.    No.  134.  P  p^  who* 
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wKose  murder  excited   much    agitation    in  the  teign  of 
Charles  II.     During  the  great  plague,  in  1665*,  that  worthy 
person  endangered  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens, by  remaining  in  London,  and,  faithfully  discharging' 
his  duty  as  a  magistrate.    The  monument  was  designed  by 
Sir  Robert  Taylor.    It  is  a  Corinthian  column:  the  shaft, 
of  coloured  marble,  was  brought  from  Italy;  the  base  and 
capital  are  of  white  marble;  and  the  whole  cost  1500/.    In  , 
the  churchyard  is  a  yew  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in 
'England.    Its  girth  at  three  feet  froto  the  ground,  is  eleven 
feet  nine  inches ;  at  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground, 
fourteen  feet  three  inches ;  the  spread' of  its  boughs  form  the  - 
circumference  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

Hearts,  the  Seat  of  Jervoise  Clerke  Jervoise,  Esq,  at 
\Voodford,  near  nine  miles  from  London,  situate  behind 
several  rows  of  elms,  Which  form  a  fine  evening  walk.  It 
Vfas  built  by  Sir  Humphrey  Handforib,  master  of  the  robes 
to  James  I.  That  king  was  fond  of  this  house,  and  often 
breakfasted  here,  when  he  hunted  In  Epping  Torest.  By 
marriage  it  became  the  property  of  the  Onslbror;  and  the 
ftmous  speaker  of  the  House  df  "Commons  was  born  here. 
Wfceh  the  Onslows  removed  into  Surrey,  this* estate  was 
sold,  since  which  it  has  had  different  proprietors.  The  last 
own6r,  Richard  Warner,  Esq.  whose  only  hiece^Mr.  Jer- 
voise '  married,  was  a  literary  character.  He  left  here  a  col- 
lection of  pictures,  by  eminent  masters,  and  was  very 
cWious  in  the  disposition  of  his  garden,  in  which  is  a  large 
tnaze,  and  a  thatched  house  in  the  middle,  with  lines  in 
v  "Latin  and  English,  (almost  illegible)  emblematical  of  the 
'situation. 

Clayberrv  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  near  Woodford 
Bridge,  and  was  the  property  of  the  late  James  Hatch,  Esq. 
This  place,  in  15*53,  belonged  to  Sir  Ralph  Warren,  whose 
'widow  married  Sir  Thomas  White,  alderman  of  London, 
founder  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  &c.  At  whose 
'demise  it  reverted  to  Richard  Warren,  son  of  Sir  Ralph. 
In  1686,  it  was  the  property  of  John  Fowke,  Esq.  who  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  Christ's  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals. 

CJayberry, 
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Cfcyberry,  in  pursuance  of  his  will,  was  sold  in  1693  to 
John  Gooderc,  Esq;  whose  grandson  conveyed  it  to  Elias 
Harvey,  Esq. ;  his,  daughter  and  sole  heir  conveyed  it  to 
her  husband,  RJontagu  Burgoyne,  Esq.  who,  jointly  witlji 
his  wife,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hatch. 

Among  the  eminent  inhabitants  of  this  village  were  the 
Tev.  Georg?  Herbert,  author  of  "Divine  poems;*  Ni* 
cholas  Lockyer,  provost  of  Etipp  College,  ejected  fof 
non-conformity ;  James  Greenwood,  sur-master  of  St* 
Paul's  school,  author  of  an  English  Grammar,  The  Virgin 
Muse,  &c. 

A  curious  petition  occurs  in  the  registry  of  this  parish  j 
it  is  from  the  chaplains  and  servants,  to  the  number  of 
'forty,  of  Charles  I.  about  twelve  months  after  he  was  be- 
headed. It  states,  t^a^  "  being  in  present  distress  by 
reason  that  their  sole,  dependence  was  upon  the .  fyte  king's 
majesty,  .  app  their  means  from  the  revenue  of  his  late 
majesty  were  still  detained,  upon,  some,  reasons  known  to 
the  committee,  and  could  not  bft  pqjd  ;  they  were  therefore 
so  necessitated,  that  they  cqulo!  in  nowise  subsist  for  tbp 
maintenance  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  families;  ai$ 
they  prayed  the  charity  ot  all  good  phristians.    Signed,^  * 

Thonias  £unbury ,  S.T,J).     «fohn  Gpokfr,  .  »    t 

John  JVfanby,  S.T.D.  Jfc.  Vk^ghenMs   (archbishpg 

George  White,  S.TJ).         vU«b#r.U         / 

Bn^nuei  Utye,  S.T.D.  Robert  Kiknogiensis    (bishop 

Matthew  Griffith,  S, T.  D.  Maxwell !) 

Jvl^Mftniel  Barnard,  S.T.D.    B.  garum  (bishop  Brian  JJupr 

;rbomas.Jpnfss,  S.T-P-.  pa?) 

Tbppaas  Warmester,  §.T.D.  Ed\vard<  Spencer,  knt."$.c» 

Paul  Knell,  MMV    .  .       ..  :    v),    .  ?<t 

The  sum  collected  at  Woodford  for  these  eminent^  learn* 
ed,  and  pious  sufferers,  amounted  to  ;/.  o*.  ld\.  II!  .         -i 

Belle-vue  Mouse,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Charles  Cooke,  is  an 
elegant  brick  building,    with  stone  dressings.      The  west 
front  has  a  semi-cirtular  portico  of  Portland  stone,  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  columns  twenty-two  feet  high.    The  east 
^Pp2  view, 
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view,  is  indicated  in  the  view  .we  have  given  of  this  dc« 
lightful  villa.  The  house  was  constructed  from  designs  by 
Edward  Gyfford,  and  the  lands  laid  out  by  Mr.  Sandys, 
of  Lambeth.  The  hitter  gentleman  has  laid  out  this  spot  to 
very  great  advantage,  and  has  formed  a  lake  with  pleasing 
effect.  The  house  being  on  an  eminence  commands  a  view  of 
the  horizon  over  London.  The  west  front  has  de versified  views 
bf  the  surrounding  country.  The  whole  of  the  grounds 
are  comprised  in  seventy-five  acres,  principally  woodland  ; 
which,  with  the  irregularity  of  the  surface,  add  much  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene:  in  short,  nature  and  art  have 
done  much,  in  rendering  the  collective  beauties  of  Belle- 
vue,  one  of  the  most  compact  and  pleasant  retreats  within 
the  circuit  of  ten  miles. 

Walthamstow,  is  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Epping 
Forest,  near  which  are  many  seats  belonging  t6  the  citizens 
of  London.  The  parish  is  very  extensive,  atfd  consists  of 
three  manors,  viz.  the  manor  of  the  rectory,  which  before 
the  Dissolution  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  near  Aldgate,  in  the  city  of  London ;  Waltham- 
$tow-Francjs ;  and  Walthamstow- Tony. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  this  and  all  the 
neighbouring  forest  was  pari  of  the  estate  of  Harold,  the 
son  of  earl  Godwin,  and  king  of  England.  From  the 
architecture  of  the  church  at  Walthamstow  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  built'  soon  after  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  1112,  and  probably  by  the  same  foundress,  Ma- 
tilda, the  wife  of  Henry  I.  It  is  a  large  Gothic  structure, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  consists  of  two  aisles, 
besides  the  body,  but  the  aisles  are  of  a  later  date, 
the  north  having  been  built  about  the  beginning  bf  the 
reign  pf  Henry  VIII.  by  George  Moftox,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  who  likewise  built  almshouses  for  thirteen  poor 
people.  The  south  aisle  is  called  Thome's,  from  orffc 
Thome,  a  merchant  taylor  in  London,  and  built  by  him 
much  about  the  same  time  as  the  other..  The  church  has  a 
square  tower,  with  a  clock;  andj^pew  set  of  eight  belli 
were  hung  in  1778. 

TU 
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•  The  church  in  the  Inside  is  neat  and  well  contrived  for 
divine  service;  and  two  new  galleries  were  added  in  the 
year  1807. 

There  are  many  monuments  in  this  church,  particularly 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Peirce,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Well*; 
and  to  lady  Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  KB.  only 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  are 
antient.    But  the  greatest  number  are  modern. 

Near  the  altar,  on  the  south  side,  are  two  monuments 
with  Latin  inscriptions,  cut  in  marble,  to  the  mertiory  of 
some  of  the  Conyers  family,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor* 
of  Low  Hall,  or  Walthamstow  Francis,  in  this  parrth;  many 
of  the  monuments  are  elegant,  but  are  eclipsed  by  that 
erected  for  Sigismund  Traffbrd,  Esq.  and  bis  lady;  it  is 
entirely  of  fine  white  marble,  curiously  cut  and  finely 
polished.  On  the  pedestal  are  two  figures  in  mournful  at* 
titudes,  supporting  a  mausoleum,  .and  above  are  angels  in 
the  shape  of  children.  The  whole  has  been  lately  cleaned, 
and  has  a  beautiful  appearance. 

Among  the  vicars  we  find  Thomas  Cartwrigbt,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chester.  Edmund  Chisbull,'  author  of  some  cu- 
rious Travels  to  the  East,  published  by  Dr.  Mead. 

There  are  two  Dissenting  meeting  houses  at  Wtflthamstow, 
besides  almshouses  and  schools.  '      • 

Mr.  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  was  a 
ioatire  of  this  parish ;  in  which  also  GwUlim,  the  herald,  and 
the  rev.  Hugh  Farmer,  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  author ^af 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Miracles,  &c.  were  residents. 

Mr.  Henry  Maynard,  a  native  of  this  parish,  and  mer- 
chant of  London,  by  his  last  will  gave  for  a  purchase 
of  land,  to  be  settled  on  the  minister  for  ever,  400/.;  on 
the  schoolmaster,  5200/. ;  on  the  poor,  to  be  distributed  on 
St.  Thomas's  Day,  and  November  47,  300/.;  for  pensions 
to  the  churchwardens,  &c.  50/. ;  for  repairs  of  the  school, 
SOL  \  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  100L 

Low  Leyton,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  river  Lea, 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  genteel  families.  This  parish 
has  furnished  a  large  variety  of  antiquities;    for  whicV 

reason 
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TOsojfi  Camden,  apd  others,  have  been  inclined  to  imagine 
that  here  was  site  of  the  Djurolitmn  of  Antoninus. 

The  late  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  gives* 
the  following  account  of  the  antiquities  found  here:  In  the 
jpar  J718>.  Mr.  Gansell  having  occasion  to  enlarge  his  gar- 
dens, on, digging  up  about  two  acres  of  ground,  found 
under  the  whole  very  Jarge  and  strong  foundations;  in  orie 
place  all  stone,  with  considerable  arches,  an  arched,  door 
way,  with*  steps  down  t©  it,  but  filled  up  with  gravel.  In 
Bftany  of  the  foundations  .were  a  great  quantity  of  Roman 
tiles  and  bijcks,  -tailed  with  more  modern  materials,  and 
several  rough. a&d'Uwfcen  pieces  of  hard  stone,  some  part 
of  whyoh,  when  polished,  proved  to  be  Egyptian  granite; 
two  large,  deep  wells,  covered  oyer,  with,  stone;  and  in 
digging*  a  pond,  after  the  workmen  had  sunk  through  a  bed 
of  clay,  about  tep.feet,  they  met  with  a  great,  quantity  of 
oak  timber,  eig|U  jor  t^n  inches  square,  morticed  together 
)ike  a  floor,  grown  very  bard  and  black  j  but  uncertain  bow 
far  it  reached.  Several  Roman  bras*  and  silver  coins,1  both 
consular  and  jmporjal,  to  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  were 
scattered  ahoqt,  a§  w$|J  as  some  stiver'  coins,  with  Saxon 
characters^  Tte  ground  where  .these  discoveries  were  made 
pdjams  the  c^^rch)jard,  where  some  time,  before*  a  large 
ujrn  of  coarse  red  earth  was  found.  . 

In  1135  waft  .farther  discovered,  while  the  workmen  were 
digging  hdesfc?  amavenueof  trees  to  the  gardep,  a  Roman 
pavement,  extending  about  twenty  feet  from*UQrth  tosquth, 
and  about  si**fcen  fromeasjt  to  west." 

"  The  parish  church  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  contains 
the  monument?  of  qiany  eminent  persons,  apd  among  this 
number  that  aS  John  Stoype,  $b  renpwned  for  bis  historic 
and  antiquarian  -researches ;  though  never  inducted,  he  heJ<J 
this  vicarage  during  the  space  of  sixty-eight  years,  by  a 
special  licence  from  the  bishop  of  London. 

Among  the  eminent  characters  in  Leyton  were  Sir  WHchael 
JHickes,  and'thp  family  of  Ifywyec*  of  whom  oqe  was  the 

learned  Mr.  William  Bowyer,   the  printer.     Sir  Thomas 
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Roe,  the  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  was  fe  raLtive  of 
this  parish,  in  which  there  ire  several  schtols,  and  other 
charitable  foundations.  "  *   ? 

Softie  remains  of  an  entrenchment,  near  the  titer,  art  to 
he  found  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  Its  'tfiam&tft  is 
aboftt  thirty  three  yards,  and  a  moat  surround*  k  of  attoftt 
six  yrird&  in  width. 

The  Forest  House,  originally  called'  Gofcmc'fcowE, 
frail  its  possessor  Charles  Goring,  earl  of4 Norwich,  is  not* 
the  property  of  Samael  Bosanquet,  Esq. 

•The  Temple  Mills,  formerly  for  brass  works,  havfe 
more  recently  given  place  to  a  sheet  lead  manufactory*, 
These  milk  are  recorded  to  have  been  once  the  property  df 
'the  Knights  Templars,  whence  their  -present  ntfme;  anAtb 
lave  afterwards  belonged  to  the  knights  of  'St:  John  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Leytoitstone,  is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Leyton,  and 
contains  many  respectable  dwellings.  Here  is  a  chapel  <frf 
ease  to  the  parish  church. 

Hence  to  Stratford  and  Bow  Bridge,  concludes  the  cir- 
cuit through  Essex. 


MIDDLESEX, 

THE  county  of  Middlesex  derives  its  name  from  Us 
situation  among  the  three  antient  kingdoms  of  the  East, 
West,  and  South  Saxons;  it  is  bounded  by  Hertford- 
shire, Essex,  a  small  corner  of  Kent,  Buckingham* 
shire,  and  Surrey.  Its  shape  is  nearly  quadrangular, 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  the  Coin,  and  the  Le*.  It  is 
one  of  'the  least  of  the  English  counties,-  measuring  about 
twenty-three  miles  in  its  greatest  extent  from  east  to  west, 
and  seventeen  from  nor(h  to  south.  This  county  is  sup- 
posed to  contain. two  hundred  and  forty  sqi^are  miles,  or 
two  hundred  and  seventeen .  thousand  six  hundred  acres. 
Besides  the  boundary  river*  above  mentioned*  Middlesex 
is  watered  by  the  Brent, .  a  small,  stream  crossing  fcs  centre 

from 
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irom  north  to  south,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Thames 
at  Brentford;  the  Crane,  a  brook  running  into  the  Thames 
at  Isleworth,  and  by  the  New  River.    The  borders  of  the 
Thames  compose  a, series  of  level  meadows,   of  a  rich 
Joamy  soft,  varied  by  mixtures  of  sand,  gravel,  or  clay. 
The  banks  of  the,  Coin  afford  an  extensive  range  of  moorish 
meadows.     Meadow  lands  accompany  the  course  of  the, 
other  streamy  ;The  county  rises  as  it  proceeds  northwards, 
ahd  attains  its  highest  elevation  on  the  borders  of  Hert-  , 
foftshire.    At  a  small  distance  north  of.  London,  a  chain 
t^f  gentle  eminences  affords  many  beautiful  situations,  par-  x 
tic.ularly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  to  ,Hamp- 
ttead,  which  is  rendered  more  picturesque  by  a  higher  and 
,  extensive  ridge  produced  by  the  forest  scenery  of  Enfield 
Chace,   Totteridge,   Edgware,  Stanmorc,  and  Pinner,  to 
Harrow,  and  some  of  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood.    En- 
field Chace  was  till  lately  a  crude  watery  soil,  the  staple  a 
strong  clay  marl.    Finchley  Common,  is  an  extensive  tract 
of  plain  between  two  ridges,  abounds  with  grave),  and  has 
some  clay,  •  The  other  parts  of  the  county  are  nearly  level. 
Hounslow  Heath  consists  of   a  lean  and  hungry  grave), 
equally  unsightly  to  the  eye,  and  unprofitable  to  the  cul- 
~  tivator;    yet  containing  a  considerable  mixture  of  land. 
The  county  of  Middlesex  has  certainly  its  share  of  beauty 
<  and  fertility;   but  the  quantity  of  .waste  land  does  not 
entitle  it  to  that  high  praise  for  richness  of  soil  which  some 
writers  have  lavished  upon  it. 

A  small  district,  containing  within  itself  a  metropolis  df 
immense  magnitude,  must  necessarily  be  principally  de- 
voted to  its  wants  and  conveniences.  The  portions  of  this* 
county  lying  round  London,  are  therefore  in  a  particular 
state  of  culture,  dependent  on  their  vicinity  to  London; 
but  some  of  the  remoter  parts  are  beautifully  rural/  The 
face  of  the  land  contiguous  to  the  city,  is  occupied  by 
clay  pits. '  The  clays  are  of  various  quality,  serving  for 
bricks,  used  for  different  purposes. 

"  The  old  brick  grounds  converted  into  pasture  land,  form 

a  green  and  open  tract  round  London,  especially  on  the 

?  >  north 
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lK>rtk  &<fe  Tbe  cpws  for  wlkingi  af«  ^  J^rgeit  and 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  computed  to  be  seven  thou^ 
sand  two  hundred  in  the  county  ot\  Middlesex,  besides  on<| 
thousand  three  hundred  in  Surrey  and  Kent.  ; 

Tbe  banks  of  the  Thames  are  occupied  by  gardeners  anjl 
nurserymen.  The  htte  Mr.  James  Gordon,  of  Mile  End, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  pursued  this  study  to  any 
extent,  end  the  nursery  grounds  in  the  occupation  of  his 
family  are  still  in  high  respectability.  Prom  Bow,  on  the 
eastern  limit  of  tbe  south  side  of  the  county,  to  Hounslow 
and  Isleworth,  westwards,  the  gardens  and  nurseries  extend 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  river,  intermixed  with  the 
pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  gentlemen's  seats.  Chelsea* 
Hammersmith,  and  Chiswick,  abound  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  fields  of  corn.  The  meadows,  parks,  and  plea* 
sure  grounds  on  tbe  borders  of  the  Thames,  from  Twick- 
enham to  Hampton,  Sunbury,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
soupty,  are  objects  of  great  picturesque  beauty. 

The  low  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,,  and  the 
parishes  of  Tot^enhaq,  Higbgate,  Hornsey,  Hampstead, 
Hendon,  Finchley,  and  farrow,  are  remarkable  for  fine 
hay.  In  the  parts  of  the  county  further  northwards,  rye 
grass  and  clover  are  cultivated. 

About  Acton  and  Ealing,  Hapwell,  and  Uxbridge,  a 
mixed  •cultivation,  pasture  and  arable,  takes  place.  The 
wheat  of  Heston,  is  in  high  reputation;  as  is  the  barley 
of  Chelsea,  Fulliara,  and  Chiswick. 

Hampstead  Heath  is  one  of  the  best  botanizing  grounds 
near  London,  being  furnished,  with  many  of  tbe  plants  of 
retired  and  uncultivated  situations.  . 

Middlesex,  during  the  Roman  government,  was  one  of 
the  districts  inhabited  by  theTrinobantes.  Under  the  Saxon  * 
heptarchy  it  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  or  the 
East  Saxons;  but  at  present  is  divided  into  six  hundreds, 
iiot  )n<4u&v.e  of  the  liberties  of  London  and  Westminster, 
These  aire  the  hundred  of  Ossulston,  Spekhorne,  Isleworth, 
Edmonton,  Goare,  and  Elthorne. 
Vol.  VI,    No.  134..'  Q  <j  The 
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The  Bbtrket  to#fc*  ate  Brthtferd,  (wh<*re  the  knights  of 
At  shire  ate  elected)  Uxbridge,  add  Staines.  The  arch- 
deanry  pf  Middlesex  Comprehends,  exclusive  of  the  livings 
in  Westminster  and  the  suburbs,  about  fifty-foar  in  number. 
*This  county  sends  eight  ttfembers  to  parliament,  two  for  the 
county,  four  for  London,  and  two  for  Westminster. 

The  metropolis  bestows  upon  this  small  county  a  greater 
share  of  wealth  and  papulation  than  any  other.  Some  of 
the  nearer  villages  are  so  thronged  with  the  villas  and  lodg- 
ing houses  for  the  accommodation  of  families,  that  they 
tnuch  surpass  the  market  towns  of  the  more  distant  parts  of 
tile  county*  Thte  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  county  are 
/almost  ioldy  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

Middlesex  { including  the  metropolis)  pays  eighty  parts 
out  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  land-tax  of  Eng- 
land, ft  provides  one  thousand  six  hundred  men  to  the 
national  militia,  exclusive  of  the  military  establishment  of 
the  city  of  London. 

It  is  supposed  that  above  half  the  land  in  Middlesex  is  in 

meadow  and  pasturage;   about  a  fifth  in  tillage,  and  as 

.   much  in  nurseries,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds;   and 

that  twenty  thousand  acres  are  unprofit&bly  occupied  by 

wastes  and  commons.    The  farms  are  of  a  moderate  size. 

The  neighbourhood  of  London,  though  destitute  of  mined 
of  any  kind,  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters;  those 
of  Shad  well,  are  saline  and  chalybeate  Pancras  and  St. 
Chad's,  impregnated  with  calcareous  nitre,  diuretic,  and 
cathartic;  Ragnigge  Wells,  chaly  beat  and  cathartic;  Hamp- 
stead*  chaly  beat;  Acton,  saline,  purgative;  Kilbourn,  sa* 
line,  pnrgSitivp. 


We  commence  our  account  of  what  is  remarkable  in 
Middlesex,  at  Mile  End,  in  which  hamlet  are  several  alms- 
houses, the  most  particular  of  which  is  the  almshouses  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trioity  House,  beautifully 'built  of 
brick,  &c.  for  poor  qaptains  of  ships  and  their  widows,  whd 
have  each  12$.  paid  them  the  first  Sunday  in  every  ihontb, 

and 
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and  half,  a  chaldron  of  coats  yearly;  also  a  gown  oocyte 
two  years.  Within  a  handsome  chapel,  prayers  are  read 
by  an  established  clergyman.  The  building  is  adorned'  with 
pediments,  and  under  them  the* anna  of  queen  Anne;  'tad  a 
cross  between  four  ships  under  sail;  The  following  inscrip* . 
tion  i*  on  the  front : 

This  Ahns-House  (wherein  28  decaj'd  Masters  and  Com- 
manders of  Ships  or  the  Widows  of  such  are  maintained)  waj 
built  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  1095. 

The  ground  was  given  by  captain  Her>ry  Mudd,  an  eldej 
brother,  whose  widow  also  was  a  contributor. 

Adjoining  are  twelve,  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widow* 
of  the  Skinners  Company,  who  have  each  an  allowance  of  18ft 
per  annum..   ^The  almshouses  are  |hqs  inscribed : 

The  Gift  of  Mr.  feswis jNewbury,  Citbea  and  Skinner  of  I*tf» 
don,  built  by  Tho.  Glover,  psq-  bis  ftucutor,  committed  to  thf 
Management  of  the  Company  of  Sltbmers,  tendon,,  J>uilt  Ann? 
Dbm.  1688.  :.;..': 

Near  these  are  the  Vintner* s  almshouses  for  widows,  who 
have  an  allowance  of  Ss:  3rf.  weekly.  .  -r .     ■-    ' 

In  Eagle  Place  ate  tweW  aknsbouse*  for  poor  men 
past  labour  belonging  generally  to  all- the  harilets  of  the 
parish  of  Stepney,  who  have  each  4/.  per  a*nam\  and  they 
had  formerly  gowns  and  coals:  tbey  were  founded  by  judge 
Fuller,  ii^  1$92.  * 

But  the  most  extensive  and  useful  charity  iitPthts  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  fabrie  denominated  Bancroft's  Alms- 
houses. 

This  structure  occupies  three  sides  of  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle. On  the  north  side  sire  the  chapel,  the  school,  and 
the  dwelling  Houses  for  the  masters;  the  former  having  a 
handsome  *stone  portico- of  the  Ionic  ordefr.  On  she  east 
and  west  sides  are  the  habitations  of  the  pensioners.  It  Bite 
a  respectable  appearance  fitmr  the  great  road'  leiding  to 
Bow  and  Stratford.  '    '' '    "  '   • 

'  ThetfbOle  was  erected  in  lf35, 'pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Fwmcis  Bancroft,  who  bequeathed  23,000/." for  puxchisihg  a 
V  Qq2  site, 


HJto, >and  ^rc^ting  'and  endowing  the  building.  'This  rtwro 
Jvas-one  of  tha^ord  wyx)F9.&0ffibeem9.aod;:a9/he.Tose;tabe 
junior  officer,  pften  soW  jout,  and::bec*me«,Ywirog  Man*" 
receiving  a*  gratuity  (torn  each,  for-  thfe  salt*. of,  seniority; 
.«ypd  Jiving,  to, be:  old,  be.getx*  considerable  -sum  ef  money 
by  this  practice,  by  informations,  and  summoning  die  ci* 
tineas  before  the,  lord  maypr,  jappn  the  mojtuifling.  ©c- 
^sioj)s. .  SogiS  /wither  a,ccgu,nt  of  bim  ,is  g^en^jui^ep  S& 
Helen's,  Bishop«gate.Jr:0  .  >5,.:4i    :%       i,.^,^--        * 

The  almshouses  are  for  twenty-four  poor  ,old  men,  who 
were  alldwed  t>y  'the'  founder's  wilt  Itt.'.per  anmtnif'.anA 
coals ;  but  the  improvements  "in  tpe "estate  iave  allowed. the 
pensions^to^e^ugmentedta'ld^^r  ahhvfiu  $he  school 
Voom  is  tcb  one*  .hundred  Soys/  with*  dwellingjiiouses  for  two 
masters*  The  boys,  wlib  are'  appointed  by  the  "Draper's 
Cbirfpanyp "a**  etethefr,  featt-tttoght  reading^  Vritfiig;  And 
accounts.  "Tbey -are  admitted  betweeh' the jagejWf4  seVeri 
and  ^  ten,  and  suffered  to  tefaatftdlH  fifteen,  wlien  they  are 
allowed  by  the  will  4/.  for  an  apprentice  fee,  or  2l;  iota  t& 
$t  fcheiq  fat  W^cf.  . ■>'    ..;     /-ut.  ,...,,.. 

Adjoining  these  almshotusea-are:  three  cemeteries  belongs 

ing4to/the  Jportugue^e  ajioVDuteh^fcw*. .  Mr,  Lysofis  has 

given  a  very  curious  account,  of:  the  burial  ceremonies  in 

*  Y1^  ikwW.  Pf  London,   VokHI.  47V  &c.  to*  which 

werefer*     .,  ".:,,.  1 

The  Portuguese  Jews  erected  in  1793  Miea* Utid.cosv. 
paodkui&  jpftpital  fdr>  tbak;siqk  and  diseased*  poor,  aud  for 
jjr^g-in  ru^rrieA  vrorpeg,  at, Mile  End., ,  This  establishment 
^first  took  place  in  1743,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions;,. the  house  contains  forty  beds.  Adjoining 
the  hpspi^J  i#: an  almshouse  for  twelve  aged  i paupers,  who 
are  also  priovi4ed  wjth  food  and  cjothjng.  Jt  appears  that 
thepopr  qf(  the  JPortugue$eJ0ws>  amount  tojtka„number,  of 
one  tjious^-ai^.up^arjjs...  .l2l .  ,0.  ^  1  .., 

London,  the  parish  of  which  was  of  such  vast  extent,  £u4 

q6  increft^d^/n^.b^ildings^afi,  $q  produce  :the  parishes  of 

S^fttery^^.*1  SUatfofdi^..Mafj,  Wiitecbupel ;  St; 

*,\  .  .     —  V  '  '  Ann, 
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.  Mtam,  Limeb«tise ;  *t.  Jdbn,  Wappiog;  St.  Paul,'  Shadwelh 
4  -Stl'George,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  Christchurch,  Spitalfields.; 
an*  St,  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green;  aj I. which  have  been  se- 
.parated  from 'it,  :and  yet  it* still  ifemftins  one  of* the  largest 
parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  containing  the-ham* 
lets  of  Mite  tEud  Old  and  New  Towns,  Ratcliff  and 
Poplar/ 

In  Stow's  Annaisr  it  is  stated  that  in  1299,  a  parliament 
m*he)d  attheJjoose  of  Henry  WaJlies,  mayor  of  London, 
*a  this  place,  by.  Edward L  when. that  monarch  confirmed 

Jtbe charter of Jiherties. .■       ■  .   4 

Stepney  belonged  at  the  Gefreral  Survey,  to  the  bishops 
pf  Umdpn;  Sndit  is  conjectured.' that  the:  manor  bouse, - 
"denominated*  BiJhop's  Hall,  Vulgarly  called  Bishop  Bon* 
H£r's  Palace,  was  situated  on  Bethnal  Green.  It  never 
was  dinners  Residence;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  its  being 
fm  episcopal  residence,  since  bishop  Braybroke,  who  .died 

,  .Charles  IL  in  1064,,  at  the  request,  of  the  loyal  Thomas 
Weptwortb,  estrl  of  Cleveland,  instituted,  by  patent,  a 
weekly  court  of  record  withtnlhil  manor  of  Stepney,,  now 
exiled  The  Whitechafei,  Cqubt;  its /power  extend*  4q 
*il  actions,  debts,  trespasses,  &c.  under  five  pounds,  wiihni 
the  manors  of  Stepney  and  Hackney,  and  all  the  parisbep 
formerly  belonging  to  Stepney,  and  still  belonging  to  the 
manor.  The  same  patent  contains  the  grant  of  *.  weekly 
'  market  at  Ratclifle  Cross,  now'  held,  in  Shad  well,  and  an 
annual  fair  on  Michaelmas  Day,  at  Mife  End  Green,  or  any 
other  convenient  place  within  the  manor.  The  fair  still 
continues,  though  not  held  on  the  .day.  first  appointed,  at 
Stratford  Bow,  and  is  denominated  Bow  Fair. 

There  are  several  lesser  manors  dependent  upon  the 
greater  manor  of  .Stepney.  >  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
relic,  is  the  stately  gateway  of  very  fine  brick-work  on 
Stepney  Gifeen,  now  called  Worcester  House,  because  the  - 
loyal  Henry,  marquis  %  of  Worcester,  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles.  I.  and  II.  was  its  inhabitant;  but  we.  rat  her  think 
tbpt  it;  is.  ttoe  original  gateway  of  the  residence  of   Sir 

„  .     Henry 
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Henry  Colet,  lord  mayor  of  lAndon,  and  then  called  by 
way  of  eminence.  The  Great  Pla£e.  Tift  is  the  mne 
probable,  as  the  residence  of  tbe  marquis  was  only  a  fourth 
part  of  the  original 'dwelling;  one  part  of  which  was:  held 

,  by  the  nious  Matthew  Mead,  a  non-conforming  minister, 
and  father  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Mead,  M.D.  Aa  a 
further  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  the  gateway  is  upon  a 
line  with  a  wooden  edifice,  said  to  have  beeh  Sir  Henry's 
mansion,  now  the  Spring  Gardens  toffee  botrie,  and,  with 
the  large  Dissenting  meeting  house,  built  for  Mr.  Mead,  m 
1674,  which  of  late  years  was  rendered  famoutf  by  the 
preaching  of  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Brewer. 
.  Near  the  church,  in  White  Hone  Street,  is  Cols*  PlacE,^ 
formerly  belonging  to  Or;  John  Colet,  only  surviving  son 
©f  Sir  Henry  Colet,  who  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  pious  divines  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
vicar  of  Stepney  t  whiqh  he  resigned  on  being  appointed 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul's  school.  He 
gave  this,  house  as  a  country  dwelling  for  the  high  master ; 
t*  but  Stepney  having  tast<  touch  of  it*  rural  delights,  the 
Blasters  have  not  resided  there- many  years."  The  site  is 
now  covered  by  two  messuages,  on  one  of  which  is  the  bust 
of  the  dean ;  the  rent  •  is  appropriated,  in  addition,  to  the 
bigh  master's income.  ,.:«.. 

-  tfhe  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan  and  All  Saints, 
and  beans  the  feature  of  structure  which  prevailed  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  a  large  Gothic  fabric,  consisting  of 
a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles.  At  the  west  end  is  a  plain 
square  tower,  containing  a  ring  of  ten  belie.  The  church 
has  been  lately  repaired  internally  and  externally,  and  has 
a  handsome  altar  piece,  galleries,  and  an  organ.  The  di- 
mensions are,  length  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet,  breadth 
fifty-four,  height  thirty-five;  altitude  of  the  tower  and 
turret  ninety.two  feet. . 

Among  the  monuments,   the  most  remarkable  are  the 
following: 

On  the  south  side  the  chancel  a  marble  monument,  of  tbe 

#  Corinthian  order,  adorned  with  cheru^ims,  Ac.  this  in- 
rcription  « 

D.O.M. 
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D.  O;  M.- 
Here wider  was  laid  Up  the  Body  of  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Koiglrt, 
sometime  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  to  K.  Henry  the  VIIL  asji 
both  the  first  Founder  and  Master  of  the  worthy  Society,  or  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity  House.  He  lit ed  ennobied  J>y  his  own 
Worth,  and  died  the  8th  of  September  1541.  to  whose  Row 
Memory  the  said  Corporation  hath  gratefully  erected  this  Me- 
morial* 

Not  that  he  needed  Monument  of  Stone 
For  his  Well-gotten  Fame  to  rest  upon; 
But  this  was  rear'd  to  testifie  that  he 
Lives  in  their  Loves  that  yet  surviving  be: 
For  unto  Virtue,  who  first  raised  his  name, 
He  left  the  Preservation  of  the  same; 
And  to  Posterity  remain  it  shall, 
-When  brass  and  marble  Monuments  do  falL 

Learn  for  to  die  while  thou  hast  Breath, 

So  shalt  thou  Hve  after  thy  Death. 

Anno  Dom,  1622.'  by  the  Company  of  the  Trioity  .House,  this 
Monument  was  erected  81  Tears  after  the  the  Decease  Of  the 
Founder. 


On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  a  spacious  marble 
nmnent  tor  Sir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twice  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, free  of  the  Company  of  Mercers,  and  father  to  Dr. 
John  Collet,  sometime  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

On  a  spacious  white  and  veined  marble  monument,  with 
pediment  and  entablature  of  the  Tuscan  order,  adorned  with 
his  carved  effigies ;  ^dso  the  figure  of  a  Cupid  holding  a 
Jacob's  staff,  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  ad- 
miral Sir  John  Berry,  who  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  for 
his  gallant  behaviour  on  board  the  Resolution  in  1672, 
Whilst  he  was  admiral  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  La  Hogne* 

Near  Sir  Henry  Colet**  monument  is  a  beautiful  memorial 
for  Benjamin  Kenton,   Esq.*-     This  monument  is  the 

performance 

*  This  worthy  person  received  his  education  in  the  chanty  school  of 
the  parish  of  Wtttechapcl,  where  he  continued  until  the  fifteenth  year  of 

his 
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performance  of  Mr.  Westmacott,  jun.  and  represents,  on  a 
tablet*  .the  good  Samaritan,  .iii  tbe  not  of  Jtakiog  leaves  :of 
bis  host,  and  commending  tbe  wounded'  traveller-  to  his. 
oare;  on  a  cornice  above  are  the  arms  .of  Kenton,  between: 
th&e  of  the  city  o£  London*  and  of  the  Vintrters  Com-, 
pany.    Tbe  inscriptidn  is  as  follows : 

Senjamin  Kenton,   Esq. 

Died  25  May  1800,  aged  8*  Years. 

Raised  to  great  Affluence  by  Ability,  Diligence,  Probity,  lOs 

presented  a  conspicuous  example  of  commercial  Prosperity.    To 

several  of  the  Hospitals,  and  other  Institutions  for  the  Relief  of 

the 

his  age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  vintner,  who,  at  *  period  when  ta* 
verns  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  at  present,  kept  one,  the 
sign  of  the  old  Angel  and  Crown,  near  Goufeton  Street,  Whiiechapel. 
He  served  this  initiatory  term  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  his  master,  and,  at  its  expiration,  obtained  the  situation  of  a  drawer 
at  the  Crown  and  Magpie  tavern,  in  Aid  gate  High  Street. 

Mr.  K.  married  early  in  ltfp;  having  assumed  the  wine  trade,  here- 
snoved  to  the  Minories.  This^  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Harley.  He  was  enrolled  at  Vintner's  Hall,  April  3,  1734; 
made  a  freeman  in  1743,  and  a  liveryman  of  London  in  1749 ;  elected' 
into  the  court  of  assistants  in  1768,  and  served  the  office  of  master  in 
1770.-  He  refused  to  accept  the  gown  of  alderman  of  his  ward;  arer. 
fusal  the  more  to  be.  regretted,  as  we  apprehend  both  his  virtues  and  his 
principles  would  have  adorned  the  highest  civic  station. 

We  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Kenton's  will,  proved  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  May  31,  1800: — "  I  also  order  the  sums  of  2,050L 
and  2001.  to  be  paid  to  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Vintners'  Company ; 
and  I  direct  that  a  competent  part  of  the  said  sum  of  2,0501.  shall,  in: 
their  discretion,  be  laid  out  and  expended  forthwith  after  the  receipt 
thereof,  in  rebuilding  the  company's  almshouses  at  Mile  End,  wherein, 
twelve  poor  women  belonging  to  such  company  dwell ;  and  whatever  part, 
of  the  said  sum  of  2,0501.  shall  remain  after  all  the  expences  attending 
such  rebuilding  are  satisfied  and  discharged,  together  with  the  said  sum 
of  2001.  shall  be  placed  at  interest  by  the  said  court  of  assistants,  in  the* 
manner  the  ntembers  of  such  court  *h«H  think  pTopert  add  the  interests, 
dividends,  and  produce  thereof  (after  deducting*  the  yearly  sum  of  twoA 
guineas,  which  I  direct  to  be  paid  for  ever  to  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  for  preaching  an  annual  sermon,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  said  xpurt  of  assistants  for  the  time  being  shall  appoint),  shall  he 
paid,  applied*,  disponed  of,  and  distributee!  amongst  the  almswomen  re- 
sident 
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the  Poor,'  h*  Was  wsjdbitly  attached  end  actively  attentive;  nor 
did  he  relax-ai*  solicitude  for*  these  salutary  Designs  when  he  re- 
signed the  Cares  of  Commerce,  and  retired  into  tranquil  life,  bat. 
personally  patronized  and  constantly  contributed  to  them.  In  his 
last  Will  he  bequeathed  to  his  Friends  liberally,  and  to  the  Friend* 
less  largely ;  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  this  church, 
near  the  remains  of  his  late  Wife  and  Children,  whom  he  long  ~ 
survived. 

Blessed  be  the  man  that  provided)  for  the  sick  and  needy. 

Psalm  xli.  y.  1. 

On  the  outside  of  tbe  church  is  a  corner  stone  in  the 
portico,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  where  are  in- 
scribed these  words:     . 

Of  Carthage  great  I  was  a~  Stone, 

O  Mortals  read  with  pity ; 
Time  consumes  all,  ft  spareth  none, 

Man,  Mountain,  Town,  nor  City. 
Therefore,  O  Mortals  ajl  bethink 

You  whereunto  you  must,    .  % 

Since  now  such  stately  Buildings 

Xye  bury'd  in  the  Dust 

A  little  northward  from  the  church,  on  a  spacious  marble 
«tone, '  is  a  long  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  tbe 
rev.  Timothy  Cruso,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister,  who 
died  November  26,  1697. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church,  on  the  outside,  is  a  spa- 
cious marble  monument  against  the  wall,  adorned  with  a 

•ident  in  such  almshouse,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  further  support  and 
benefit  I  also  order  and  direct  the  sum  of  2,00*1.  to  be  in  like  manner 
paid  to  the  worshipful  Company  of  Vintners,  as  an  increase  to  their 
fund."— The  commemoration  sermon  was  first  pseached  in  Stepney 
church;  April  14,  1801,  by  the  rev.  Edward  Robson,  M.  A.  chaplain  tq 
the  Vintners'  Company :  the  year  following,  it  was  preached  by  the  rev. 
C  Harper,  D.  D.  rector  of  Stepney;  then  by  the  rev.  Edward  Wil- 
liams, B.  A.  curate  of  Stepney :  and  these  three  gentlemen  have  hitherto 
preached  alternately  year  after  year.  Mr.  Kentod  bequeathed  to  the 
worshipful  Company  of  Vintners  4,2501  To  various  charities,  schools, 
.ice.  60,5001.    In  legacies  to  friends  36,0001— 100,7501 

Vol.  VI.    No.  134.  R  r  cherub, 
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cherub,  tarn,  volute,  pikn  brabebes,  *ti&tfae«Wft,l  WknWw-. 
paly  of  six  or  and  azorte  oa.*J  bend  sable*  three  mullets 
oT  the  Urst  impaled  with  azure,  an  ami  let  and  fish!  be* 
tween  two  bends  wavy  argent;  with  the  following  in* 
acription:* 

Iterc  lyelh  interred  the  Body  of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry,  the 
Wife  of  Thomas  Elton  of  Stratford  Bow,  Gent  who  departed 
this  life  April  26,  1690.   'Aged  52. 

•Come  Ladies  you  that  would  appear 
Like  Angels  fair,  come  dress  you  here; 
Come  dress  you  at  this  Marble  Stone 
And  make  that  humble  Grace  your  own; 
Which  once  adorn'd  as  fair  a  Mind, 
As  e'e  yet  lodg'd  in  Woman  kiod. 
i      So  she  was  dress'dt  whose  humble  Life 
Was  free  from  Pride,  .was  free  from  Strife/ 
Free  from  all  envious  Bcauls  and- Jars. 
(Of  human  Life  the  Civil  Wars) 
These  ne're  disturb'd  her  peaceful  IV^iad, 
Which  still  was  gentle,  stiljl  was  kind. 

*  Mr.  Lysons  has  inserted,  a  "Mote  on  this  coat  of  arms,  which'  we 
•hall insert:  "This  coat. of  arras,  which  exactly  corresponds  wkh  that 
borne  by  •Yentris-.of.  Cambridgeshire  .(as  described  m  the  Visitation  of 
that  county  at  the  Herald's  College,  c.  xi.  p.  23.),  has  given  rise  to  a  tra- 
dition, that  lady  Berry  was  the  heroine  of  a  popular  ballad,  called  "  The 
Cruel  Knight,  or  fortunate  Farmer**  Daughter ;"  the  story  of  which  is 
briefly  thisv—A  knight,- passing  by  a  cottage,  hears  the  cries  of  a  wo- 
man in  labour;  his  knowledge  in  the  occult  sciences  informs  him,  that 
the  child  then  born  was  destined  to  be  his  wife  \  his  endeavours  to  elude 
the  decrees  of  fate,  and  avoid  so  ignoble  an  alliance,  by  various  at* 
tempts  to  destroy  the  child,  are  defeated.  At  length,  when  grown  to 
woman's  state,  he  takes  her  to  the  sea  side,  intending  to  drown  her,  but 
relents-;  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  ring  into  the  sea,  be  commands  her 
never  to  see  his  face  again,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  unless  she  can  pro- 
duce that  ring.  She  afterwards  becomes  a  cook,  and  ftnds  the  ring  in  a 
cod  fish,  as  she  is  dressing  it  for  dinner.  The  marriage  takes  place  of 
course.  The  ballad,  it  must  be  observed,  lays  the:  scene  of  this  story  m 
Yorkshire.  The  incident  of  the  fish  and  ring  occurs  in  other  stories,  and  - 
may  be  found  in  the  Arabian  Might's  Entertainment,"  Vol.  HI.  p.  433. 

Her 
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;  Bar  tpry  Loots,  kr  G«b,  hetMkp, 
•  Disclosed  the  humble  Soul  within. 

Trainer  through  every  Scene  of  I4fe> 

View  her  as.  Widow,  Virgin,  Wife. 

Still  the  same  h amble  she  appears, 
,  The  same  in  Youth,  the  same  in  Years  ; 

The  same  in  low  and  high  Estate ; 

Nc're  Text  with  this,  ne're  movM  with  that 

Go  Xadies  now  and  if  you'd  be ' 

As  Fair,  as  Great,  as  £oofl  as  she;  ' 

Go.  leant  of  her  Humility.  \ 

Under  a  stone  south  from  the  c^uirch,  was  interred  the 
Pilgrim,  ;  as  he  w^s  commonly,  called ;  it  had  this  in* 
scription :  v  .       '* 

Here  remains  ail  that  was  Mortal  of /Mr.  Roger  Crabb,  who 
entred  into  Etecnity  the  11th  Day  of  Septemb.  1680.  In  the 
60  Year  of  his  Ago- , 

Tread  geo^Iy  .Reader  neat  the  Dust 
.  „,     .    Committed  to  this  Tomb  Stones  trust; 
,   Fpr  while 'twas  Flesh  it  held  a  Guest, 

.o*.?  ;  i^fcw1!^^^.^™™4*  Opinion'*  try'd, 

.!>  iu'f.  *%*  PTS1"  S?,c*s  *n  Triumph  ride, 

♦.'.... .«   X#  SSRftr**6  ^com  tne  g^dy  Croud 
A,nd.pa)ths .Tradition  had  allow'd. 
Througn  good  and  ill  Report  he  past 
Off  censur'cl,  yetapprov'd  at  last; 
WouYdst  thou  his  Religion  know  «j 

In  brief 'twas  this:  To  all  to  do  > 

Jus Vas  he  would  be  done  unto.  J 

So  in,  Vind  Natures  Laws  he  stood,  -j 

A  Tempfe  undefilcd  with  Blood,  > 

A  Friend  to  ev'ry  thing  was. good.  <* 

The  rest  Angels  alone  can  fitly  tell, 
Hast  then  to  them,  and  him,  and  so  Farewel.* 

*  Mr.  Lysans  has  given  a  long  account  of  this  singular  character,  who 
imbibed  the  strange  notion,  that  it  was  a  sin  against  his  body  and  soul  to 
eat  any  sort  of  flesh,  fish,  or  living  creature,  or  to  drink  wine,  ale,  or 
beer;  and  is  said  to  have  lived  on  three  farthings  a  week ;  his  food  being 
bran,  herbs,  roots,  dock  leaves,  mallows,  and  grass :  his  drink,  water. 
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On  a  tomb,  in  gold  Wtters  on  black,  this  inscription: 

H.  S.  £• 

Quicquid  mortafe  fuit  Matthaei  Mead,  V.  D.  M.  Honesta  inter 
Cattieuchlanos  Familia  Orti,  a*  Fietate  Doctrina  Facaodia 
praeclari. 

Qui  Assiduis  &  Insignibus   laboribus    Patria   Religlone  Li- 
berate invictq  animo  defunctus,-Vita  tlandem  &  Laudfs  Satur, 
ad  Coelitum  Domum  quam.  piu  optaverat  lassus  &  antielus  pla-    . 
cidissime  adscendit  An.  JStaVsna?  70.  17  lull"  Nor.  Ml>CXCIX. 

Boni  Cirts  amantjssraii,  Cdnjugis;  optimi  Patrts^  Theologi 
Tcre  Christian!,  Claium  i*efiqHi^pteterfs  Effe^pHim'.    -*.:..,' 

A  memorial  to1  the  rev.- Willi Ak  Vickers,  171&,   thte» 
pious  author  of  The  Companion  to  the  Altar. 
Sir  John  Leake,  krit.  ^Hthihrs'inscriptibfl!-  r-n 

cc  To  the  memory  of  the*  Honourable  Sir^Tphti  Leake,  Knt. 
Rear-Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  Admiral  *ancf  Commander  hi 
Ghief  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen,  Anne's  :tfeef,  atid  one  of 
the-  Lords  Commissioners  .  of  the  Admiralty :  departed  this 
life  the  21st  of  Augast,  1720,  aetat.*  04  years4,"  finer  month, 
17  days;  who,  anno  168?,  in  the  th^mt^1^]S^\ng  KiU 
more  Castle^  relieved  the  city  of  Londonderry,'  in  Italara  ;  also, 
anno  1702,  with  a  squadron  at  Newfoundland^  \i  tacv^  and  d*. 
stroyed  51  sail  of  French,'  together  with  ifl  $ieir  settlements. 
Anno  1704,  "he  forced  the  van  of  the  Freqbhf  jJecJtJat  tlie  Ma-,  . 
laga  engagement;  relieved  Gibraltar  twice,  burning  antd  taking 
13  sail  of  French  men  of  war :  likewise,  anno  1706,.'  relieved  . 
Barcelona,'  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  oesieged  therein 
by  Philip  of  Spain,  and  took  90  sail  of  corn  ships ;  the  same 
year  taking  the  cities  of  Carthagena  and  All  cant,  with  the 
islands  of  Ivica,  Majorca,  Sardinia,  and  Minorca."  This  gen* 
tleman  did  such  eminent  services  for  his  country,  that  he  was  de- 
nominated The  Brave  and  FoAtu^ate. 

In  the  churchyard  were  also  huried  capt.  Richard  Swan* 

ley,    "  late  admiral   of   the  Irish   seas/'    1650;    Richard 

Mead,  Esq.  1762>  son  of  Dr.  Mead;  several  of  the  family 

of  Bigland,  late  Garter  king  at  arms;   John  Shakespeare, 

iEsq,.  1775,  .alderman,   and  sheriff  of   London    with   Sii; 

>.  Thoma* 
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Thomas  Halifax;  Alexander  Johnston,  1775,  famous  for 
bis  performance  of  Gibby,  in  the  Wonder,. at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre;  rev.  John  Entick,  1^73,  author  of  a  Naval  His- 
tory; .History ,  of  the  War  of  1756,  five  vols.  History  of 
J-ondoji,  &c.  four  vols.  Continuation  of  MaitlancTs  LonT 
don.  Spelling  Dictionary;  Latin  and  English  Dictionary • 
and  other  voluminous  wqrks. ,    .  ( 

The  living  of  Stepney  is  an  impropriation,  formerly  be- 
longing te  the  see,  of  Londorr;  it  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
jjphle  family  of  Wentworth ;  from  whom  it  came  to  lord 
Montgomery,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Powis;  of  whom  it 
jras*  p^rphased,  in  1703,  by  the  principal  and  scholars  of 
Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford.  It  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage; 
jimong  the  rectors  were  Stephen  Segrave,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  1333.  Marmaduke  Lumley,  1427,  succes- 
sively bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Lincoln,  and  lord  high  trea- 
surer. Vicars.  Richard  Fox,  1475,  afterwards  lord  privy 
sea],  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  De^tn  Colet.^  Richard  Pace,  dean 
pf  St.  Paul's,  secretary  of  v  state,  &c.  1519.  William 
Jerome,  who  was  executed  in  1540,  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 
William  Sxampe,  ,D.  D.  a  great  sufferer  during  the  Civjl 
Wars.  Joshua  Hqyle,  D.D.  one  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines, master  of  University  College,  and  regius  professor 
$f  divipity  ^X)xford,  ijied  1654.  %  William  Greenhill, 
9tppainted„fey  parliament  to  be  chaplain  to  the 'children  of 
Charles  J.  Hft'was  a  silenced  minister,  and  the  first  dis- 
senting .teacher  ^t  Stepney  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Mead^as  a.  dissenting  clergyman. 

Among  the  eminent  characters  inhabiting  Stepney  at  va-» 
rious  periods  were,  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  the  most, accom- 
plished gentleman,  except  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  court 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  The  pious  John  lord  Harrington,  of 
Ex  ton,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Walter  Raleigjh.  £d^ 
ward  lord  Morley ,  father  of  lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered.  Judge  Doddridge.  Sir 
Wiilliam  Dethick,  Garter  king  at  arms,  and  his  family,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  SirCharles  Castleton,  bart. 
1749,  .  '  ' 

LlMEHOUSE, 
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Limerouse,  is  a  parish  taken  from  that  of  •  Stepney „ 
The  church,  a  massy  inelegknt  Structure, %  is  one  of  the 
fiftj^  new  churches  built  in  the  reign  of  queeti  Anne.  Ite 
tower  has  a  remarkable  appearance,  and  seems  to  want  a 
spire  for  its  completion.  A*  new  cut  from  the  river  *  Lea 
enters  the  Thames  'at  this  place,  and  saves  the  circuitous 
navigation  roun<J  the  Isle  of  Dogs:  it  was  made  about  the 
year  1767:  *  * 

'LiMfcftriusE  Hole,  part  of  the  hamlet  of  PopUr^  has 
two'  considerable  yards  for  shipbuilding;  one  belonging  ttt 
Mr.  Bat*on,  and  the  other  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Melltsh. 
4  Poplar,  ts  so  called  from  the  trees  with-  which :W  once 
abounded,*  and  lies  near'  the  Thames,  to  the  east  of  Lime* 
liouse,  in  the  parish  of  Stepney,  to  which  it  is  a  consider- 
able hamlet.  Here  are  two  almshouses,  and  an  hospital 
belonging  to"  the  East -India  Company,  who  maintain  the 
minister  of  a  chapel,  built,  by A  the  inhabitants  in  16£4. 
Poplar  Marsh  is  usually  called  the  Isle  of  Dogsy  beodtise 
of  the  great  noise  made  by  the  king's  Winds  formerly  toe)>t 
there  while  the  court  was  at  Greenwich.  The 'extent  bf 
Poplar  Marsh  if  about  one  mile  cither/way,'btrtis  rathe*  an 
isthmus  than  an  island ;  for1,  ihongh  it  is  encompassed  by  ^Rfe 
Thames  on  the  east,^  south,  and  west,  there  is  nothing  *ftrat 
separates  it  on  the  north  from  the  land;  ,:,v 

Here  are  the  immense  building?,'  deftimrnated'  ,9f  rtfe 
West  India.  Docks,  intended' to  receive tWft  '4th<I$f>P'tR6 
ships  in  the  West  India  trade/  They  wefe'tfliAertaken  *e* 
cording  to  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  th':M99,' 'entitled; 
«  The  Wet  Dock  Act."  ;  The  entrances  drei;  at1  Black  wali 
and  Limehouse  Hole,  '     r    ; 

The  northern  dock  for  unloading  inwards,  covets  d  space 
of  thirty  acres,  and  is  capable  of  containing  front  two  to 
three  hundred  sail  of  ships.  The  smaller  dock,  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  other,  covers  aii  area  of  twenty-four 
acres,  and  is  devoted  solely  to  the'  business  of  loading  out- 
wards* Both  docks  are  surrounded  by  a  series  of  immense 
warehouses. 

The 
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The  proprietor*  of  this  capital  improvement  are  stiled 
"  The  West  India  Dock  Company;*'  they  commenced 
their  undertaking  with  a  subscription  of  500,000/.  and  are 
empowered  to  encrease  it  to  600,000/.  They  re  imburae 
themselves  by  a  tonnage  of  6s.  upon  the  burthen  of  every 
ship  which  enters  the  docks;  for  wharfage,  landing,  housing, 
weighing,  cooperage,  and  warehouse  room,  they  are  en- 
titled to  certain  rates  upon  all  goods  that  are  discharged, 
such  as  $d.  per  cwt.  upon  sugar;  id.  per  gallon  upon  rum ; 
Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  upon  coffee;  2s,  6d.  per  cwt.  upon  cotton 
wool,   &C.  &C.  1 

Notwithstanding  these  docks  occasion  a  very  important 
trade  to  be  removed  to  a  considerable  and- even  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  yet  the  advantages  to  the  port 
of  London  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  incalculable. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  First  Stone  of  the  buildings 
of  this  magnificent  undertaking' was  performed  on  Saturday 
the  12th  of  July,  1800,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  the  same  into 
effect  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  company  assembled  at  the  London  Tavern  at  one 
o'clock,  and  moved  in  the  following  procession  to  the  Isle 
Of  Dogs:  . 

The  directors  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company ;  and, 
in  the  last  of  their  carriages,  the  chairman  and  deputy 
chairman ;  then  the  lord  chancellor,  earl  Spencer,  lord 
Hawkcsbury,  the  right  honourable  William  Pitt,  the  right 
honourable  Henry  Dundas,  the  right  honourable  Dudley 
Ryder,  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Steele,  the  right  ho- 
nourable Silvester  Douglas,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  bart.  K.  B. 
Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hamond,  bart.  and  a  numerous  train 
pf  members  of  parliament,  including  those  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  improvement 
of  the  port  of  London. 

Soon  after  two  o'clock  the  procession  arrived  at  the 
works,  where  lord  Carrington  and  many  other  distinguished 
personages  of  both  sexes  had  assembled  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  which  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner: 

4  The 
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The.  stone  had  been  previously  prepared  to  receive  two 
glass  bottles,  one  of  which  contained  the  several  coins 
(gold,  silver,  and  copper)  of  his  present  majesty's  reign; 
and  in  the  other,  the  following  inscription,  and  translation 
thereof  in  Latin,  were  placed :  . 

Of  this  Range  of  Buildings, 
Constructed,  together  with  the  adjacent 
Docks, 
'  At  the  Expencc  of  public-spirited 

Individuals, 

Under  the  Sanction  of  a  provident 

Legislature, 

.  And  with  the  liberal  Co-operation  of 

the  Corporate  Body  of  the  City  of 

London,  ■> 

For  the  distinct  Purpose 

Of  complete  Security  and  ample 

Accommodation 

(hitherto  not  afforded) 

To  the  Shipping  and  Produce  of  the 

West  Indies  at  this  wealthy  Port, 

THE   FIRST  STONE   WAS   LAID, 

On  Saturday  the  Twelfth  Day  of  July, 

A.  D.  1800, 

By  the  concurring  Hands  of 

The  Right  Hon. -Lord  Loughborough, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain ; 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 

First  Lord  Commissioner  of  his  Majesty's  '   ' 

Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  his 

Majesty's  Exchequer; 

George  Hibbert,,  Esq.  the  Chairman, 

And 

Robert  Mijligan,  Esq  the  Deputy 

Chairman, 

Of  the  We.st  India  Dock  Company; 

The  two  former  conspicuous  in  the 

Band   of   those  illustrious  Statesmen 

Who  in  either  House  of  Parliament 

hare  been  zealous  to  promote, 

the 
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The  two  litter  distinguished  among 

those  chosen  to  direct, 

AN  UNDERTAKING 

Which,  under  the  Favour  of  God,  shall 

contribute 

Stability,  Increase,  and  Ornament,  to 

BRITISH  COMMERCE. 

Latin  Inscription. 

hvivsce  .  pi  r  a  ei 

vna  •  cvm  •  natalibus  •  vicinib 

impensi8  *  civivm  *  be  *  p atria  • 

optime  *  proneritorum 

BENETOLENTIA    .   SI  NOV  LA  RI    .    MVNI- 
Cipl  .  YRBANI 
FAVSTA  .  8ENATVS  .  CON8VLTI  . 
TVTELA  AVSPIcIs  .  AVGYSTISSIMI  . 
REGIS  .  PORTS  .  POTENTIAE 
GLOR1AEQUE 
BRITANNORUM  .  DOMI   .  OPVLENTIAE  . 
SECVRITATIQUE  .  NVNQVAM  NON  .    - 
PROSPICIENTIS   STSCEPTI  .    . 
EXSTRUCT1QVE 
TT  .  PRAESIDIVM  .  ET  .  SPATIVM  .  REI  . 
NAVALI  .  GAZISQVE  .  1NDIAE 
OCCIDENTALIS  .  ADPRIME  .  IDONEVM  . 
PRAEBERET  IACTA  .  FVND AMENTA  . 

in  .  non  .  ivl  .  ann  .  christ  . 
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PR6-P11AEPSGTO  .  W  .  NAYTICAE  . 
4D  .  IIJPI4M  .  OCCIDENTALS  • 
►  SPECTAKTJ 

h  {NSIONIJIUS  .  INTER  •  ILL08  .  QVI  • 

PRAKFTERE  .  OPERI  .  QVOD 
9E0  •  ANNVENTE  .  AD  •  8ALVTEM  • 
EMOLVMENTTM  .  ET  .  DECTS 
COM MERCl  .  BRITTANNICI  . 
CONDYCERE  •  POSSET. 

The  bottles  being  deposited  in  the  recesses  made  to  re* 
eeive  them,  and  also  a  plate  with  the  directors*  names  en- 
graved thereon ;  Mr.  Tyrrel,  the  clerk  and  solicitor  to  the 
West  india  Dock  Company,  read  the  inscription,  and  the 
four  noble  and  honourable  personages  named  for  that  pur- 
pose raised  the  stone  (by  means,  of  four  rings  fixed  thereto), 
and  laid  it  in  the  proper  situation* 

The  spectators  then  gave  three  times  throe  hearty  cheers^ 
and  declared  their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  this  Company,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1809,  the  chairman  read  to  the  meeting  a  report 
from  a  committee  of  directors  on  the  general  conduct  of  the 
company's  concerns  to  the  end  of  the  year  180$,  which 
yras  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors. 

The  report  is  of  considerable  length,  conveying  informa- 
tion of  moment,  both  to  the  parties  interested,  and  to  the 
public ;  ^nd  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  its  most 
material  contents  :— 

The  inadequate  accommodation,  and  the  flagrant  abuses 
to  which  the  West  India  trade  was  exposed  at  this  port,  and 
the  well-known  evils  which  were  the  inevitable  result,  are 
stated  as  the  causes  in  which  originated  an  establishment, 
which,  at  an  expence  of  1,200,000/.  has  been  completed 
by  individuals. 

The  prosecution  of  the  salutary  purposes  for  which  it  was 
(created,  in  repressing  exactions  and  depredations,  could 

aot 
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bot  fail  to  excite  hostility  against  the  institution,  almost  in 
proportion  to  its  success.  That  to  the  interested  motives, 
br  prejudiced  Views,  therefore,  may  be  ascribed  a  great 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  opposition  and  discontent  which  in 
its  outset  and  progress  it  has  encountered.  That  many  of 
the  incoriveniencies  and  difficulties  imputed  to  the  dock 
system,  and  too  readily  credited,  would,  on  enquiry,  be 
found  to  proceed  from  causes  altogether  independent  of  it, 
and  arising  out  of  circumstances  inseparable  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  trade  itself,  especially  in  the  time  of  war,  or 
out  of  revenue  regulations,  which  necessarily  govern  many 
operations  of  biisihess,  and  over  which  the  company  hate 
no  controul:  but  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  so  ex* 
tensive  an  establishment  can  easily  or  speedily  mature  and 
perfect  its  regulations,  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
are  ever  anxious  to  give  their  aid  to  the  removal  of  incoo- 
veniencies,  from  whatever  source  they  may  spring,  and  are 
ready  to  admit  suggestions  for  improvement  from  parties 
interested,  and  to  redress  all  just  complaints  as  far  as  may 
be  in  their  power. 

The  merit  of  granting  ample  protection  to  the  revenue, 
and  security  to  property,  most  essential  and  important  ob- 
jects of  the  plan,  as  being  universally  admitted,  the  report 
but  slightly  dwells  on :  remarking,  however,  that  when  tha 
character  of  the  establishment  is  discussed,  these  points  arc 
but  seldom  adverted  to,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove, 
that  the  gain  to  the  revetiue,  and  •the  value  of  property  to 
individuals  by  these  means,  amount  annually  to  several  bun. 
dred  thousand  pounds. 

The  report  claims  as  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
credit  for  whatever  benefits  have  resulted  to  the  West  India 
ttade,  from  the  warehousing  system,  the  adoption  of  which 
it  is  well  known  had  been  long  contemplated  by  a  great 
statesman,  and  only  suspended  until  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  security  of  the  revenue  were  provided,  and  that 
when  these  objections  were  removed  by  the  company,  the 
measure  wasjmmediately  resorted  to  by  the  legislature. 

Ss  2  ft 
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It  is  also  remarked,  that  the  charges  on  the  import  trad© 
which  the  company  receive,  and  to  which  they  are  limited- 
tjy  law,  during  the  extent  of  the  charter,  are  taken  exactly 
at  the  existing  standard  of  those  charges  at  the  time  of  pas- 
sing the  act,  although  these  rates  had  been  previously  al- 
most annually  advancing,  and  collaterally,  with  other  ex-* 
pences  of  trade,  would  probably  have  still  further  ad- 
vanced; consequently,  that  positive  and  considerable  ad- 
vantages were  by  this  speculation  alone  secured  to  the 
public. 

To  demonstrate  the  increase  of  the  West  India  trade,  and 
that  the  company's  means  and  resources  have  kept  pace 
with  that  progress,  several  statements  taken  from  the  books 
are  presented,  and  the  report  appeals  to  factp  as  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence,  and  the  only  sure  test  by  which 
the  company's  conduct  in  performance  of  its -engagements 
with  the  public  ought  to  be  judged.  The  first  statement 
shews  the  comparative  number  of  West  India  ships,  and 
the  dispatch  given  at  the  docks  for  the  last  six  years,  viz. 


Year. 

.  No.  of  Ships. 

- 

Finished  Landing. 

P803     w 

-363 

- 

-    xl4th  Jan.  1804 

1804     - 

354 

• 

•      20th  Dec.  1804 

180S     - 

-         42; 

- 

22d  Jan.  1806 

1806     - 

477  ■ 

* 

2d  Feb.  1807 

1807   .- 

503, 

- 

-      2  Kin  Dec.  1801 

1808     - 

-      '  508 

«• 

-  593  finished  3d  Dec! 80S. 

Exclusive  of  smaller  vessels  and  craft. 
From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen,  that  within  the  last  year 
-the  company  have  unloaded  sixty-five  ships  more  than  the 
preceding  season,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy.foar  ships 
more  than  the  average  number  of  the  five*  preceding  years. 
It  is  also  stated,  that  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments 
which  the  well  known  stagnation  of  export  trade  caused  in 
the  last  season,  by  producing  an  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion of  goods  in  the  warehouses,  and  consequent  scarcity 
of  stowage  room,  the  company  actually  unloaded,  in  tho 
space  pf  live  months,  from  the  beginning  of  November, 

upward^ 
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ypvards  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  &c.  with  cargoes  comprising  upwards  of 

221,000  casks  1  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  &c.  &c.  not  in* 
137,000  bags  r     eluding  wood,  and  many  packages  of  other 

1 1 ,000  bales  J      articles  in  this  quantity  being  contained. 
159,S00  hhds.  and  tierces  sugar, 

26,800  puncheons  and  hhds.  rum, 

3 1 ,600  hhds.  and  tierces  I      m^ 
125,400  bags  jcoireo 

That  by  their  means  and  exertions,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  ^difficulties  above  alluded  to,  the  whole  regular 
shipping  of  the  season  had  been  cleared 'of  their  cargoes 
with  unprecedented  dispatch;  and  from  these  circumstances, 
the  extent  and  competency  of  the  accommodation  provided 
by  the  company  for  the  tirade,  may  be  estimated:  but  in 
further  corroboration  of  this  part  of  the  case,  an  additional 
statement  is  given  of  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  depo- 
sited within  the  warehouses  at  one  time,  exclusive  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  quays,  &c«  which  consisted  of 
158,600  casks  V       ' 

2H,'600  chSts  }of  yark)US  wproodities,  whereof 

1,500  bales  J 
102,600  were  hhds.  and  tierces  sugar 

14,600  — *-  puncheons  and  hhds.  rum 

38,200  — —  hhds.  and  tierces  1*  '  ~ 
j  90,400 bags  iCOttee 

That  the  "warehouse,  room  for  sugar  at  the  free  quays, 
previous1  to  the  existence  of  the  docks,  according  to  the- 
beat  computation  that  could  be  made,  was  not  capable  of' 
containing  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  that  article  actually  • 
lodged  at  one  time  in  the  company's  warehouses ;  aud  that 
some  inference  might  then  be  ,drawn  as  to  the  advantages  > 
resulting  to  the  trade,  from  the  completion  of  the  com- 
pany's  works,   and  also  what  must  have  been  its  present  i 
situation,  increased  as  it  is,  without  the  interposition  of  this  • 
or  spme  similar  institution^ 

Having  submitted  these  and  other  details,  to  shew  the  ' 
competency  of  the  company's  accommodations  to  the  ex- 
tended 
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tended  state  of  the  West  India  trade,  and  to  prove  the  (uU 
filment  of  their  public  engagements,  the  report  concluded 
thus  :— 

"  The  principles  by  which  the  Court  of  Directors  havri 
uniformly  governed  their  conduct,  have  been  those  of  spund 
discretion  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  company,  at 
liberal  contribution  and  performance  of  its  engagements 
with  the  public,  and  a  scrupulous  impartiality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  business.  How  far  these  objects  have  been 
faithfully  pursued*  and  successfully  accomplished,  may 
best  be  evinced,  as  to  the  first,  by  the  prosperous  state  of 
your  finances;  as  to  the  second,  by  the  details  furnished  by, 
and  the  facts  connected  with  this  report:  and,  as  to  the 
last,  it  may  fairly  be  demanded  whether  one  single  instance 
of  deviation  can  be  produced.** 

Blackwall,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lea,  is  remark- 
able for  the  ship  yard  and' wet  dock  of  Perry,  Wells,  and 
Co.  The  dock,  which  is  the  most  considerable  private  one 
in  Europe,  contains,  with  the  water  and  embankments, 
"  nearly  nineteen  acres.  It  can  receive  twenty-eight  large 
East  Indiamen,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  ships  of  smaller  bur- 
then, with  room  to  transport  them  from  one  part  of  the 
dock  to  any  other. 

On  the  spacious  south  quay  are  erected  four  cranes,  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  the  guns,  anchors,  quintaledges, 
and  heavy  stores  of  the  ships,. 

On  the  cast  quay,  provision  is  made  to  land  the  blubber 
from  the  Greenland  ships;  and,  adjoining,  are  coppers 
prepared  for  boiling  the  same,  with  spacious  warehouses, 
for  the  reception  of  the  soil  and  whalebone ;  and  ample  con- 
.  venience  for  stowing  and  keeping  dry  the  rigging  and  sails 
of  the  ships. 

On  the  west  quay  is  erected  a  building,  which  being  one 
,  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  is  seen  from  a  consider, 
able  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  up  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  the  Indiamen ;  with  complete  machinery  above, 
for  masting  and  dismasting  the  ships;  whereby  the  former 
practice  of  raising  sheers  on  the  deck,  so  injurious  to  the 

ships, 
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ships,  and  extremely  dangerous  to  the  men,  is  entirely 
^voided.  The  first  ship  masted  by  this  machine  was  the 
J.ord  Macartney,  on  the  25th  of  October  1791 ;  her  whole 
suit  of  masts,  and  bowsprit,  being  raised  and  fixed  in  three 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  by  half  the  number  of  hands 
usually  employed  two  days  in  the  same  service. 

On  each  end  of  the  north  bank,  are  erected  houses  for 
Jthe  watchmen,  who  have  the  care  of  the  ships  night  and 
day;  with  cook  rooms,  in  which  the  sailors  dress  their 
.provisions,  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

The  basins  withoi}t  the  dock  gate  are  so  prepared,  that 
ships  are  continually  laid  on  the  stocks,  and  their  bottoms 
inspected,  without  the  necessity  of  putting  them  into  tht 
dry  docks;  whereby  piuch  time  and  expenceare  saved. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1789,  and  in  all  1790,  peo- 
ple canoe  from  far  and  near  to  collect  the  nuts,  and  pieces 
of  trees,  which  were  found,  in  digging  this,  dock,  iff  a 
sound  and  perfect  state,  although  they  must  have  laid  here 
for  ages.  They  seem  to  have  been  overset  by  some  con- 
vulsion, or  violent  impulse,  from  the  northward,  as  all  their 
tops  lay  toward  the  south. 

Not  far  from  tljis  dock  is  a  copperas  work  belonging  to 
the  proprietors  of  Perry's  dock,  on  the  river  Lea,  near  the 
Thames,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Bromley,  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom 

Adjoining  to  Perry's  Dock  are  those  recently  formed  by 
'  the  East  India  Company,  which  comprises  a  Dock  for  un- 
loading inwards,  in  the  length  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ten  feet;  width,  fire  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  quantity  ia 
acres, eighteen  one-eighth :  and  a  Dock  for  loading  outwards, 
in  length,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  feet;  width,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet;  quantity  in  acres,  nine  one-fourth, 
The  Entrance  Bason,  takes  up  the  quantity  of  two  acres  and 
thrfe  quarters.  The  constructors  of  this  vast  concern  were 
John  Rennie,  Esq.  and  Ralph  Walker,  Esq.  both  in  the 
Ugliest  class  of  respectability  as  able  engineers. 

A  grand 
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A  grand  road,  continued  from  the  Commercial  Road; 
has  been  made  near  these  docks,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
bas  been  passed  in  the  present  year  (1809)  for  making  a  New 
Jtoud  from  the  East  India  Dock  branch  of  road,  and  over  the 
river  Lea,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  into  the  county  of  Essex; 
then  to  proceed  by  West  Ham,  East  Ham,  Barking,  Raih- 
bam,  Wennington,  Avelcy,  West  "Thurrock,  atid  Grays 
Thurrock,  to  Tilbury  Fort.    / 

This,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of  the  act,  proposes  "a 
store  direct  communication, between  his  Majesty's  arsenal  at 
Woo^jvich,  and  the  Navy,  "East  India,  West  India,  and 
other  shipping  lying  in  the  river  Thames,  between  Black- 
wall,'  Gravesend,  and  the  Nore;  it  will  also  facilitate  the 
roarch  of  troops,,  the  passage  of  foot  passengers,  and  the 
conveyance  of  cattle,  corn,  hay,  straw,  and  other  produce 
of  the  county  of  Essex;  and  also  the  Conveyance  of  fish  to 
the  London  market. " 

The  distance  from  Whiteehapel  church  tor  Tilbury  Fort, 
by  the  present  road,  is  twenty-nirie  miles;  that,  by  the 
*bo*e  projected  road,  will  decrease  the  distance  to  twenty- 
\two  miles.  We  cannot,  however,  answer  for  the  safety  of 
passage  so  neat  the  marshes  in  the  winter  season,  except 
ample  provision  is  made  against  casualties. 

Bromley  St.  Leonard,  '  a  village  near  Bow,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, is  remarkable  for  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  chapel,  of 
which  is  now  the  parish  church, .  lying  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  road,  gives  this  village  the  air  of  retirement.  New 
Grove  House,  the  property  of  J.  W.  Adatas,  Esq.  was  the 
dwelling  of  the  late  Richard  Baling,  Esq.  who  dying  March, 
1805,  left  it  to  its  present  possessor.  "• 

Bow,  or  Stratford  le  Bow,  is  a  village, two  miles  to 
the  east  of  London,  on  the  great  Essex  road.  Here  is  a 
bridge. over  the  river  Lea,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ma- 
tilda, queen  of  Henry  the  First,  and  to  be  the  6rst  stone 
bridge  in  England.  In  common  with  Stratford,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and.  many  other  Stratfords  in  va- 
rious 
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fimrf  pkrts  of  the  kingdom,  it  tafces  the  name  of  Strat- 
ford from  an  antieht  ford  near  one  qf  ithe  ttoman  high- 
Xtifys.  '&  Church*  stands  In  the  middle  of  the  public  road, 
has  a  venefable  appearance,  for  it  bears  marks  of  antiquity, 
grid  was  erected  in  1311,  as  a  chape!  of  ease  to  Stepney, 
frftrif  which  it  was  formerly  separated,  and  made  parochial,  m 
1120 ;  it  was  consecrated  as  a  parish  church  March  26,  1719. 
The  maintenance  of  the  rector  was  provided  for  by  act  o( 
pttHtiftfebt,  f730;  3500/.  out  of  the  money  raised  for  en- 
dowing the  fifty  new  churches,  was  to  be  laid  out  in  South 
Sfea  stock,  ih  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  fee  simple,  for  the 
rector,  who,  under  that  act,  receives  40/.  per  annum  but 
6f  the  money  which  the  churchwardens  are  authorized  to 
feceive  frf  graves,  vaults,  &c.  and  is  entitled  to  the  ac- 
customed suf  plic6  fees,  a!nd  pays  1 0/.  per%  annum  to  each 
of  the  portionists  of  Stepney.  *  The  rector  enjoys  also  #h 
per  annual)  said  to  bVvd  been  a  gift!  o^  tdwardP  VI. ;  per- 
haps in  lieu'  of  tlrf  I&nds  settled  on  this  cliapel  to  that 
amount,  and  seized  at  the  dissolution.  The  rdctory  is  not 
to  be  held  ititambicnSLaifl;  and  the  gfreat  tithes  are  reserved 
tb  Brazen* nose  College,  who*te  pStrons*. 

Old  Ford,  in  this-  parish,  stands  on  the  river  tea;  irr 
this  place,  passed- a  Rotaftto  'military  way.  An'  aritient  gate- 
way, still  entire,  is  supposed  to  be  the  remaihs  of  a  rtryat 
jialace,  vulgarly  calted' Kittsc  Johns' Paldce. 

Hackney,  is  z  large  village  to  the  north  east  of  Lon- 
don: The  pferish  has  several  ftarthlets,  among  which  aref 
Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  th6  birth  place  of  the  famous ' 
Mr.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  on  the  north;  Dorlesitktf 
and  ShslckteweH  oh'  tbfe  west,  and  Hbmerton  6n  the  east; 
The  only  historical  ev^nt  for  which  this  parish  is  recordeft,' 
i?;  that  the  4a\fe  of  Gibcester  and  his  adherents  made  it  th^ 
place  of  rendezvous  whilst  they  deputed  the  archbishop  of 
YoHc,  Jofah  lord  Lovel,  &c.  to  their  sovereign,  Richaixl  II. 
against  whom  they  appeared  in  arm§. 

Hackney  wife  visited*  by  qitetxi  Elizabeth,  in  1591,  pre-' 
vibtnly  to  h«hr  departure  for*  T*h*ftaids',   on  the  ldth  of 

*  iysons,  JII."  49?! 
Vol,  VI,    No,  135.  Tt  May, 
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May,   in    the   same  year.    It  does  ftot   appear  wbora  she 
honoured  with  her  visit. 

At  the  period  when  the  residences  of  our  princes  and 
nobility  we're  scattered  over  the  metropolis  and  its  en- 
virons, Hackney  was  distinguished  by  capital  mansions. 
At  Clapton  is  Brooke  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  no- 
bleman of  that  name,  now  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  An 
antient  house  in  Well  Street,  let  in  tenements,  and  called 
St.  John's  Palace,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the7  residence 
of  the  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

A  very  spacious  mansion  at  the  farther  end  ,of  Hackney , 
at  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  Dorlestop,  and  now  let 
as  a  lodging  house,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  John 
Ward,  Esq.  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne;  whom  Pope  has  thus  " damn'd  to  everlasting  feme  *•" 
Rjches,  in  effect, 
.  No  jrace  of  Heaveu,  or  token  of  th7  elect: 
Given  to  the  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil, 
;  To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  the  (Jevil. 

^  Hackney  was  the  first  village  near  London  that  was  ac- 
commodated with  carriages  for  occasional  passengers;  and 
<  hence  thcorigin  of  the  name  of  Hackney  coaches.  > 

Homerton  is  a  hamlet  in  the.  parish,  of  Hackney,  to 
which  it  adjoins,.  Here  the  Dissenters  of  the  Calvinistical 
persuasion  had  an  academy  for  many  years.  A  large  and: 
handsome  building  had  been  lately  purchased  here  (to 
which  a  new.. wing  is  added)  as  an  academy  for  Dissenters 
of  ail  persuasions,  which  appears  to  be  planned  with  the, 
most  perfect  attention  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
liberty,  of  private  judgment..  The  subscription  towards 
this  institution  amounted  iiia  few  weeks,  tp.  upwards  of 
10,000/.;  but  it  has  since  been  conducted  on  a  more  con*' 
fined  scale.  .  --    • 

The  manor  of  Hackney  belonged  originally  to  the  bi- 
shops of  London,  jointly  .with  that  of  Stepney;  but  being 
both  surrendered  into  tiierfeapds  of  Edward  VI.  by  bishop 
Ridley^  it:.was  giveu  by ,  that  monarch  to  Jord  Went  worth, 
from  whose  descendant*  it T  came  through  various  hands  to 
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the  family  of  Tyssfen,  by  purchase.  It  is  now  field  by 
Richard  Benyon,  £sq.  and  the  rev*.  Peter  Beauvoir,  who 
are  joint  lords  of  the  manor*  as  trustees  in  fee,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  will  of  the  late  Francis  John  Tyssen,  fesq. 

By  an  accommodation  between  the  copyholders  of  the 
two  manors,  with  Thomas  lord  Wcntworth,  in  1617,  they 
enjoy  certain  privileges  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament: 
These  customs  and  privileges  are  printed  at  length  in 
Stow's  Survej-.  Tl)e  lands  are  held  by  Gavel-kind,  which 
•  makes  all  the  sons  co-heirs  ;  if  no  sons,  then  the  daughters; 
if  no  daughters,  then  the  collateral  branches  inherit  in  the 
same1  manner. 

Another  manor  here  was  called  KingVbold.  It  belonged 
to  the  bishops  of  London;  then  to  the  Knights  Templars 
and  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  dissolution  of  which 
house,  it  was  granted  to  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who,  in  1535,  conveyed  it  to  lord  chancellor  Audley,  for 
'  the  king's  use,  though  the  earl  kept  possession  till  his  death. 
The  manor  from  that  period  assumed  the  n.ame.  of  King's- 
hold,  fidward  VI.  in  1547,  granted  it  to  William  Her- 
bert, earl  of  Pembroke,  who  sold  it  the  same  year  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler.  KingVhold  afterwards  passed  in  various 
successions  to  Mr.  Tyasen,  and  is  held  similarly  to  that 
*>f  Hackney. 

There  are  other  inferior  manors  in  Hackney,  of  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  take  notice ;  we  shall,  how- 
ever, think  it  proper  to  mention  Shacklewei»lj  in  which' 
stood  an  antient  mansion,  the  residence  of  the  accomplished 
Cecilia  More,  wife  of  Giles  Heron,  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More;  her  husband  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  her 
father.  The  hotise  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1T*G. 
An  o(ld  house  also  stood  at  the. entrance  of  the  churchyard, 
built  by  a  citizen  of  London  in  the  year  1573;  it  was  de- 
nominated The  Black  and  White  House;  and  after 
feeing  for  several  years  a  boarding  school,  was  lately  pulled 
down,  h  had  been  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Vyner, 
Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  having  repaired  it  in  1662. 
1  T 1 2  Barbour 
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Bah$oiis  Berks,  vulgarly  ^arbeh's  B4RN,  situated  ii) 
Hare  Street,  was  built  at^out  1591.  It  was  af^rwards  tb$ 
house  of  the  regicide  John  Okey,  who  was  ^ppreheqded 
in  Holland,  with  Sir  John  Barkshead  and  Miles  Cqrbet, 
and9  witji  them,  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  W62. 

tjackney  Churcij,  dedicated  to  St,  Augustine  and  Sfc# 
John,  was  an  antient  fabric,  and  contained  fyiany  ci^rioug' 
jnonuments;  but,  since  1789,  on  accouo^  of  tfye  increase  qf 
inhabitants,  a  new  church  has  been  erected  upon  a  qew 
site  in  the  field  adjoining,  the  churchyard.  It  i$  fora^ 
Jike  a  cross,  and  is  in  length  from  east  {o  w^st  one  hyn,-» 
dred  and  four  feet ;  and  the  same  from  north  ty  south,  ^d 
is  said  to  be  spacious  enough  to  contain  two  thousand  per-. 
sons.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  one  of  the  contractors  it  is  at  present  without  a 
steeple ;  the  tower  of  the  o\d  church  supplying  the  defect^ 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

Among  the  rectors  were  pAyssuNus,  a  cardinal  of  Rome, 
from  1328  to  1334.  Christopher  Urswick,  1502,  was  a 
principal  promoter  of  tjbe  union  between  the  Rouses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  by  the  marriage,  of  princess  ^lizabeth  to 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,,  Richard  Sampson.,  Ifcbhpp  of 
Litchfjeld,  in  the  reign  of  Ijjldward.  VI.  Thomas  Dabjbyt 
shire,  an  eminent  Jesuit,  who  died  at  Lorraiqe,  J604« 
Y^cars*  David  Doul^en,  bishop  of  l^ngor,  1631. 
Archbishop  Sheldon,  Dr.  Caxibute  Downing,  on^  of 
the  assembly  of  divines ;  bis  son  was  the  celebrated  Sir 
George  Downing,  who  saved  the  life  of  Charles  II.  in 
Holland,  William  Spurstowe,  one  of  %he  assembjy,  of 
divines.  He  built  an  almshouse,  still  existing,  at  hack- 
ney. Peter  Newcome,  founder  of  Ha^kn^y  school. 
Lecturers..  Dr.  John  Worthington;  John  Sptrypjs, 
the  antiquary. 

The  Dissenters  Jiave  been  of  great  respectability  for  a 
considerable  time:  Phi-lip  Nye,  Adoniram  Byfield, 
William  Bat?s,  Mat/th^w  Henry,  John  ^arker, 
J)r.  Price,  Dr.  Priestley,  have  been  preachers  hgre.  - 

'     -.  '  At 
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JM  KufcsiAwn  stooxj  an  antient  hospital  for  lepers,  de- 
nqnaipated  L$  Lokbs;  it  was  long  *9  appendage  to  th^t 
of  S$.  3f|rtbo.lqfnew>  in  London,.  The  eld  chapel  \%  ftUl 
yemainiqg,  and  is  a  small  fabric  pf  Gothic  structure. 

HAqGKftsTctN  is  famous  for  being  the  birth  place  of  the 
emioentDr.  Edmund  Hallsy.- 

This  great  philosopher,  one  at  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
Great  Britain,  was  born  at  this  place,  on  the  29th  of  October 
1656/  Haggerston,  at  that  time*  consisted  of  little  more  than  a 
country  house  belonging  to  his  father,  Edmund  Halley,  a  citizen 
and  soap-boiler  in  Winchester  Street,  who  having  acquired  a 
plentiful  fortune  by  his  business,  resolved  to  give  this  son,  his 
only  child,  and  a  youth  of  the  most  promising  genius,  a  suitable 
education;  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  he 
placed  his  ?on  at  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  care  of  fir*  Thomas 
Gale;  where  he  so  far  excelled  the  rest  of  his  school-fellows, 
that,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,,  he  became  captain  of  the  school, 
and  not  only  excelled  in  every  branch  of  classical  learning,  bat 
became  particularly  remarkable  for  the  surprising  progress  he  • 
-  made  in  the  mathematics.  He  seems  not  only  to  hare  acquired  2 
profound  skill  both  in  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  but  also 
to  have  made  great  progress  in  navigation  and  astronomy,  be- 
fore he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a  com- 
moner in  Queen's  College,  in  the  Act  term  of  1673,  being  then 
In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 

Whilst  he  continued  at  the  university,  his  father  spared  no  ex- 
pence  to  encourage  the  happy  genius  of  his  son,  and  purchased 
for  him  a  very  carious  apparatus  of  instruments ;  which  encou- 
raged hhn  to  proceed  in  his  studios  with  such  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, that  the  Republic  of  Letters  had  soon  an  instance  of  what 
might  be  hoped  for,  when  his  genius  was  ripened  by  age.  In  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  published  '  A  direct  and  geometrical  Me- 
thod of  finding  the  Aphclia  and  Eccentricity  of  the  Planets,'  the 
want  of  which,  till  then,  had  been  considered  as  an  opprobrium 
on  Kepler's  hypothesis;  and  "was,"  says  M.  Marian,  « a 
work  which  might  justly  excite  the  envy  of  the  most  skilful 
astronomers  of  that  time,*  and  which  put  an  end  to  a  celebrated, 
dispute  that  had  long  subsisted  among  them  on  that  subject." 
Mr.  Halley  also  jlistiuguished  himself  in  the  practical  parts  of 
4  astronomy; 
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iet  oat  on  Svhat  ift  rtrttedthe  grattd  tear ;  id  #tdfcn  fie  tfaj  *N 
eottpanied  l*y  Mr.  Robert  NelSori,  s6  ftriifcjjriiy  flfttinguislidal 
lot  lits  piety.  Mr,  Nelstfn  Had  Bfeen  fift  scho'6l&Ho#,  tod  il* 
*ays  retained  a  just  esteem  for  hn  nterrt;  They  crossed  thtf 
thanriet  and  landed  at  Calais  in  December ;  add,  About  nfid-tfay 
between  that  place  and  Paris,  Mt.Haliey  hid,-  flrif  6/  dnjont, 
»  sight  of  the  remarkable  comet,  frhiehf  was  the  seeotod  time  of 
its  appeifance,  and  thence  gfkicj  as:  H  were,  &  fcfe#  aera  <d  thd . 
astronomical  world.  It  vvas  at  thfe  fffne  hi  its  aSceftt,  or  fetnrit 
horn  the  suftj  he  hating  the  NotcnVber  before  seen?  it  hi  iU  de- 
stent)  and  he  n<rw  hastened  to  complete  tftc  Ratification  of  hi* 
Mriosity,  in  viewing-  this  extrioftifctifry,  and  at  dtei  finite  uttac* 
eWtttable  pfaenom&fon,  frorfi  the  Roy£!  ObSefVatbtfy  art  ParhL 
That  structure  had  not  long  been  finished ;  and  our  author's  in. 
tehtion,  in  (his  part  of  ftttf  tour,  was  to  settle  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  ro^aft  astronomeVs  alt  GtceiUHdh  atnd 
Paris ;  and,  at  the  same2  time,  to  neglect  rfo1  opportunities  tiiaitf 
offered  of  improving  himself,  as  he  had  done  before  witn  He- 
Tcfffos,  under  so  great  a  master  as  sigriior  Ca&hir. 
"  Frifcm  Paris  Afr.  HaYley  accompanied  his  fellow  traveller  by  t)i# 
•way  c4>  Lyons'  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year 
160!.  •  Btit,  his:  affairs  then  'calling  him  home,  he  left  Mr. 
NSfeon  at'  Rome,  tfcturtring  by  land  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
sortie  stay,-  being  received*  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  most 
etoinettt  personage*  in  that  city. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  tingfatul,  he  marked' Mary,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Took,  auditor  0/  the  Exchequer;'  a  jtoiing  lady  equally 
atniablte  for  thfe  graedftriness  of  her  person  'and*  the  beauties  of 
hfer  mind;  vtith  whom  he  happily  lived  fifty. tire  years.  Upon 
hh  marriage,  Ini  took  a  house  at  Islington,  where  he  immedi- 
ately yet  up-nte-tube  and  sextant,  hirf  dttendaricc*  upon  these  being 
hft  darling  erriploymdift. 

•  *Jhe  following  year,  1'6$3,  Jfrr.  Halley  published  his  Theory 
of  the  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Needle;  wherein  he  sup- 
poses-, fliaf  the*  \^hole  globe  of  the  earth  b  one  great  magnet, 
hiVing  four  magnetical  poles  or  points  of  attraction,  one  near 
e&ftpole;  and  two  at  the  equator;  and  that,  in  those 'parts  of 
the  world  which  lie  near  any  of  these  magnetical  poles,  the 
ndttlle  is  governed  by  them,  the  n  tares  fcpote  having  always  more 
potrgr  than  that  which  fr  more  remote:    T?he  ifrell-kriown  diffi.. 

culty 
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-eolty  of  the  subject  rendered  this  hypothesis,  even  in.  its  (irsf 
dress,  very  agreeable  to  the  learned  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
but,  inding  it  liable'  to  some  unanswerable  objections,  he  of* 
.    fered,  afterwards,  an  amendment  to  his  theory,  not  without  Ten* 
turing  to  advance  some  bold  conjectures,  with  regard  to  the 
fabric  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth;   the  probability  of 
which,   though -little  respected  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  late  observations  made  by  {he  French 
and  English  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     Whatever  may 
prove  at  last  to  be  the  fate  of  a  theory  which  presumes  to  diva 
into  the  dark  womb  of  our  common  parent,  yet,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  variation  of  the  needle,  on  which  it  is  raised,  be- 
ing so -many  certain  and  undisputed  facts,  Mr.  Halley  spared  no 
pains  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  observations  relating  to  it  he 
could  possibly  procure.     He  therefore  prevailed  on  his  friends  to 
make  application  to  king  William,  who  appointed  him  commander 
of  the  Paramour  pink,  on  the  16th  of  August  1698,  with  ex. 
press  orders  to  endeavour  to  discover  by  observations  the  law 
which  regulated  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.    He  sailed 
on  this  attempt  the  94th  of  November  following,  and  proceeded 
to  the  southward  of  the  equinox;  but,  his  men  growing  sickly 
and  untraceable,  and  his  first  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  returned 
home  at  the  end  of  June  1090;  and,  having  got  his  lieutenant 
fried  and  cashiered,   he  took  his  departure  a  second  time  in, 
September  following,  having  the  same  ship,  but  attended  with 
another  of  less  burthen,  of  which  he  had  also  the  command. 
Thus  equipped,  he  traversed  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean,  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
go;   and,  in  his  return,  touched  at  St.  Helena,  the  coast  *  of 
Brasil,    Cape  de  Verd,    Barbadoes,    the  Canaries,  and  other 
places,  arriving  in  England  in  the  month  of  September  1700. 

Having  thus  furnished  himself  with  a  competent  number  of 
observations,  he  published  a  general  chart,  shewing  at  one  view 
the  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  those  seas  where  the  English 
navigators  were  acquainted.  By  this  means,  he  laid  the  first  sure 
foundation  for  the  discovery  of  the  law  whereby  the  variation 
changes  in  different  parts  of  tbe.tforld. 

The  phenomena  in  these  part*  were  found  to  Agree  perfectly 
sritb  his  theory*  They  were  afterwards  verified  by  the  conr 
current flbwwtions  reported  bjr  the  French  pilots;  and,  as  the 
:    Vox..  VL    JNo.)35.  tin  tarn* 
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wfeftwe  aftrmtpmljr  death,  we  ougkt  with  pattete*  end  encon* 
«*r»  to  Sdbnut^tfaat  dissolution,  which  is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  onr  periAabte  materials,  tad  of  our  nice  And  frail  struc*. 
lire  and  composition ;  mid  to  account  it  as  is  blessings  that  we 
have  eurvftved^  perhaps  Many  yfeaxa,'  of  that  period  of  life, 
Wfcereat  the  one  half  of  the  whole  face  of  mankind  does  not  ar-r- 
ftfe.  -  A- tfctond  observation,  «  continues  thisgreat  man/9 1  make 
from  the  same  table;  is,  that  the  growth  and  increase  of  mankind 
Uiot  so  niaeir  stinted  in  the  nature  of  the  species,  as  it  is  from 
tfcfr  captious  difficulty  most  people  make -to  adventure  on  the  state 
tftaatfrlagCi*  from  the  prospect  of  die  trouble  and  charge  of  pro. 
Tiding  for  a  fcolttf  \  nor  are  the  poorer  tort  in  this  to  be  blamed, 
sWce  their  difficulty  of  subsisting*  h  occasioned  by  the  unequal 
distribution  of  possessions,  aH  being  necessarily  fed*  from  the 
c^Me^ofwnkhs^  few  are  masters;  so  that,  besides  themselves 
end4  fbriilie*,;  they  iirewt  to  work  fbrthose  who  own  the  ground 
Shit  feeds  «h<**,  and  of  such  the  much  greater  part  of  mankind 
tanstst*,  otherwise  it  Is  plain  that  there  might  well  be  four  times 

«  as  toany  berths'  as  we  now  find;  for,  by  computation  from  tie 
ttfttle,'!  find  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  :thou9and-persens  above 
ifkteen  and  under  ferty.five  years  of  age,  of'  which*  at  least, 
seren  thousand  are  women  capable  to  "bear  children;  of  these* 
BbtwItHstalolttg  there  are  bat  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
tfcirty-eight  oorn  yearly,  whifch  is  but  Kttiemore  Ann  ft  sixth 
]flftlt,rto  fhftt  not  above  one  In  &x  of  these  women  breed  yearly  I 
^rfiereks,  were  the.y  married,  It  Would  not  appear  strange  or  *nu 
likely,  thai*  fee*' of  six  should  bring  a  child  every  jeer.  The 
political  consequence  hereof  I  shall  hot  insist  upon;  not,  the 
Strength  arid  glory  of  a  King  consisting  in  the* multitude  of  his 
ittbjeets',    I  Mall  only  hint,  itliet,  above  all'  things, .  celibacy 

'  should  be  discouraged,  as  by  extraordinary  taxinjg,  and  military 
fetviee ; '  and  tnose  who  hare  numerous  families  of  children  to  be 
countenanced  and  incou raged  by  such  laws  as  the  jo*  Mum  IU 
Btrorum)  tfmong  tire  Romans ;-  but  especially  by  an  effectual  care 
in  provlddfor  *Jio*  sabststoncfc  ot  the  poor,  by  finding  them  em* 
ptoymehts  *wheret>y  they  may  earn  their  bread  without  being 
toargeaUte'WtitepoMie." 
The  safte  jrear,  169$,  appeared  Ms  famous  Theorem  for  finding 

fte  foci  tff  ojptic  glasses,  profleecd  as  an  instance  of  the  great " 
advantage  tir%iodefn  algeW*    And  on  (he  1st  of  Jawoaryf  hero* 
*~    «  signed 
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tfgned  hi*  pfece  of  assistant  sefcjgtary  to  the  Royal  Society* 
though  there  scarcely  appeased  a  single  number  of  the  Fhiiosow 
phical  Transactions  for  three  succeeding  years  without  contain*, 
ing  some  remarkable  paper  of  his ;  besides  which,  he  commani. 
cated  others  w  htch  were  not  prin  ted. 

.  When  the  government  had  determined  to  re-coin  the  silver 
*pccics,  five  mints  were  erected  for  dispatch  on  that  occasion,  and 
Mr,  Halley  appointed  comptroller  of  that  at  Chester  La  1698. 
This  employment  carried  him  to  that  city,  where  he.  resided  * 
during  two  years,  the  time  the  office  continued.  Bat  his  asriu 
duous  attendance  on  that  business  could  not  check  the  vivacity  *f 
his  active  genius  in  following  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was  so  re- 
markably addicted.  We  find  him  at  this  time  sending  to  .-the 
iRoyal  Society  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  storm  of  hail, 
which  fell  in  Wales  and  at  Chester,  on  the  29th  of  April  1607, 
and  presently  afterwards  climbing  to  the  top  of  Snowdon  Hill, 
in  order  10  improve  the  rule  he  had  before  recommended,  for  mea- 
suring great  heights  by  the  proportional  fall  of  mercury  in, the 
barometer.  He  also  made  some  uncommonly  curiouB  obaerva* 
tions  on  a  surprising  rainbow*  seen  by  him  at  Chester,  on  the 
6th  of  August  the  following  year  169&;  and  on  the  3d  of  No* 
▼ember  he  sailed  in  the  Paramonrahip  of  war  to  observe  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  already  mentioned* . 

Soon  after  his  return,  the  Captain,  as  he  was  now*  caUed, 
sailed  aapin  in  the  same  ship,  with  another  express  commission 
from  the  king,  to  observe  the  coarse  of  the  tides  in  every  part  of 
the  British  channel,  and  take  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
principal  bead-lands,  in  order  to  delineate  the  coasts  with  the  re* 
nuisite  accuracy.  These,  orders  were  executed  with  his  usual  ex. 
pedition?  and,  soon  after  his  return,  he  published,  in  1702,  a 
large  map  of  the  British  channel.  / 

The  emperor  of  Germany  being  desirous  of  making  a  conve- 
nient -and  safe  harbour  for  shipping,  in  that  part  of  his  domi- 
-nioris  which  borders  on  the. Adriatic,. captaiirffalley  was  ordered, 
by  qwton  Anne,  to  view,  the  two  ports* on  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
opening  into  that  sea.  Accordingly  he  embarked  in  the  Thames 
on  die  &7fli  <df  November,  jvtnt  over  to  Holland,  and,  passing 
thence  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  had  a  conference  with  the 
^Cagis*  minister,  Mr.  Stepney.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Istria, 
W4rtfc*t?iow  of  entering  oa  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  daV 
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sign;  but,  some  opposition  being  then  made  to  it  by  the  Dutch* ' 
lie  returned  to  Vienna,  where*  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Stepney, 
4o  the  emperor,  he  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  harbours  on  the 
Istrian  coast*  His-  Imperial  majesty  presented  him  with  a  rich 
diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger,  and  gave  him' a  letter  highly  to 
his  honour,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  queen  Anne.  He  was 
also  received  with  great  respect  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  prince 
Eugene,  and  the  principal  officers*  of  that  court. 
.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  again  dispatched  on 
the  same  business.  He  now  pursued  his  journey  through  Osiuu 
^urg  and  Hanover,  where  he  supped  with  king  George  I.  then 
-electoral  prince.  On  his  arrival  at  Vienna  he  was  presented  the 
eame  evening  to  the  emperor,  who  directly  sent  his  chief  en- 
gineer to  attend  him  to  Istria,  whither  they  repaired,  and  added 
some  new  fortifications  to  those  at  Trieste,  the  port  of  fioccari 
being  found,  by  captam  Halley,  fit  to  receive  all  kinds  of  ship* 
ping  with  safety* 

Having  seen  the  work  finished,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  arrived  just  before  the  great  storm*  which  happened  on  the 
26th  of  November  1703 ;  and,  Dr.  Wallis  dying  a  few  dayB  be- 
fore, our  author  was  appoiuted  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry 
at  Oxford  in  his  room,  and  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
conferred  upon  him  by  that  university. 

He  was  scarcely  settled  at  Oxford  before  Dr.  Aldrich,  dean  of 
Chris  tchurch,  prevailed  upon  him  to  engage  in  a  translation  of 
Apollonius  de  Section e  Rationis  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Dr.  Bernard.  The  task  was  by  do 
means  an  easy  one,  especially  to  the  new  professor,  who  was 
-then  an  intire  stranger  to  the  Arabic  language,  and  his  precursor 
in  the  work  had  done  only  a  few  passages  But  Dr.  Halley,  who 
was  a  pertect  master  of  the  subject,  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
these  as  a  key  to  the  rest,  by  which  means  he  in  a  manner  de- 
ciphered the  whole,  and  completed  the  translation  with  a  success 
that  was  really  surprising.  At  the  same  time  the  doctor,  re* 
stored,  from  the*  account  given  of  them  by  Pappus,  the  two 
books  which  are  lost,  of  the  same  author,  "  Dc  Sectione  Spatii;*9 
and  the  whole  work  was  published  by  htm  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1706. 

He  had  no.  sooner  finished  this  task,  than  he  undertook  .a 

Jarger  with  bis  colleague  Dr.  Gregory,  4n  preparing  for  the  press 

4  ApoUonius'a 
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ApoUonius's  Conies.  Here  he  again  engaged  in  that  which  was 
by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work,  and  ventured  to  sop. 
ply  the  whole  eighth  book,  which  was  wanting  in  the  .original. 
Nor  wfcs  even  this  arduous  attempt  sufficient  to  employ  the 
whole  extent  of  his  faculties. "  He  also  added  the  Treatise  of 
Serenas  on  the  Section  of  the* Cylinder  and  Cone,  printed  from  the 
prigiual  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  two  books;  and 
published  the  whole  in  folio,  in  the  year  1710.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  prepared  fQr  the  press  an  edition  of  Menelaus's 
Spherics. 

In. the  midst  of  all  this  business  came  out  the  Miscellanea  Cu« 
riofca,  containing,  besides  others,  several  of  his  pieces,  and  the 
Whole  printed  under  his  direction  in  three  volumes  octavo,  in  the 
year  1708.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  resigning  his  post  of.  secretary  to  * 
the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1713,  our  author  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  .      "       * 

As  he  always  retained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  perfecting  the 
theory  of  the  moon**  motion,  so  he  never  omitted  to  employ  all 
the  hours  he  could  spare  from  other  necessary  duties,  in  that  irn. 
portant  attempt;  and  had -the  satisfaction  to  find,  that,  in  the 
year  1715,  he  had  nearly  completed  tljis  theory  with  regard  to 
$yzigies  or  conjunctions ;  and  he  not  only  predicted  within  a 
very  few  minutes  the  central  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  "happened 
that  year,  but  also  drew  a  map,  wherein  the  extent  of  the  moon's 
shadow  was  represented  to  a  surprizing  degree  of  exactness. 
Both  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Mr.  Whiston,  published  cal- 
culations of  this  eclipse,  but  both  fell  yery  short  of  the  accu- 
racy of  Dr.  Halley^s ;  and,  consequently,  afforded  a  very  con. 
spicuous  instance  of  his  superior  abilities,  at  least,  in  the  science 
of  astronomy ;  indeed  his  merit  was  so  firmly  established  by  this 
event,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  envy  or  party-opposition 
to  lessen  it.  So  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Flamsteed,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1719,  Dr.  Halley  was  appointed,  by  king 
George  the  First,  to  succeed  him  as  Astronomer  Royal. 

Thus  settled  at  Greenwich,  he  at  length  saw  himself  \n  pos* 
session,  not  only  of  such  Advantages  with  regard  to  his  fortune 
as  satisfied  his  moderation^  but  also  q(  those  opportunities  with 
respect  to  his  fame,  which  had  all  along  been  the  principal  view 
of  his  life.  His  most  ardent  wish  was  to  bring  the  theory  of  the 
noon's  motion,  at  least  to  so  great  a  degree  of  forwardness  as 
'"  V«.  VI.    No.  130.  X  x  would 
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would  be  sufficient  to  excite  others  to  finish  his  Icheme  of  Htitt 
which  he  always  considered  as  the  only  practical  method  of  find* 
ing  the  longitude  at  sea.  Here  he  was  not  only  provided  with  the 
best  conveniences  for  that  purpose,  but  had  the  honour  of  hit 
royal  master's  express  commands  to  apply  himself  particularly  to 
that  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  in  a  capacity  of  prose- 
cuting it  without  interruption  by  having  a  handsome  competency 
for  the  support  of  His  family.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  answer  even 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends.  For,  though  he 
entered  at  Greenwich  into  a  house  where  nothing  was  left  but 
bare  walls,  yet  he  immediately  fixt  a  transit  instrument  in  tho 
plane  of  the  meridian,  and  applied  himself  to  his  darling  em- 
ployment with  that  assiduity  which  constituted  the  most  distin- 
guishing part  of  his  character. 
*  He  was jiow  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  a  time  of  l[(t 
when  Cicero  said  of  himself  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  "  Mihi 
qutdem  etas  acta  ferme  est'  Life  is  almosj  over  with  me ;"  yet 
lie  attended  his.  telescope  without  any  assistance  for  eighteen 
years  afterwards.  During  which  period  he  scarcely  neglected  a 
meridian  observation  of  the  moon,  whether  by  day  or  night,  at 
,  often  as  the  heavens  would  permit.  And,  that  he  might  have  no 
avocation  from  this  work,  he  resigned,  in  1721,  his  post  of  se- 
cretary to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  next  year  began  to  take  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  moon  with  his  transit  instrument,  till  the 
celebrated  mural  arch  was  erected  at  the  public  expence  in  thr 
year  1725,  by  which  he  wafe  enabled  to  determine  their  longitudes 
from  observations. 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne,  his  consort 
queen  Caroline  thought  proper  to  visit  the  Royal  Observatory, 
and,  being  highly  pleased  with  the  polite  reception  she  met  with, 
among  other  things  took  particular  notice  that  Dr.  Halley  had 
formerly  served  tjie  crown  as  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy ;  and 
she  was  pleased  shortly  to  obtain  from  his  majesty  a  grant  of  his 
half  pay  for  that  commission,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life 
from  that  trine.  An  offer  was  also  made  of  being  appointed  ma* 
thematical  preceptor  fo  the  duke  of  Cumberland;  but  he  de- 
clined that  honour  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  his  fears  lest 
jfhat  employment  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  his 
duty  at  Greenwich. 

la 
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=    f 
In  August  1729,  he  was  Emitted  as  a  foreign  member  of  ftthe 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  the  room  of  signior  Bi£nchinL 

.  From  his  first  entering  on  the  moon's  theory,  considering  well 
the  tediousness  and  difficulty  of  the  task;  he  was  always  rery  de- 
sirous of  having  others  join  in  the  undertaking,  in  order  to  carry 
it  on  to  the  accuracy  desired.  And  it  was  with  this  view  that  he 
published,  in  1731,  a  proposal  for  finding  the  Jongitude  at  sea 
Within  one  degree  or  twenty  leagues. 

He  bad  now  attained  the  seventy^fifth  year  of  his  age;  yet  he 
applied  himself  closely  to  his  mural  telescope,  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1730,  when,  hiring  finished  his  third  Plinian  period,  he 
there  closed  this  important  work.  He  had  been  seized  a  year  or 
two  before  with  a  paralytic  disorder  in  his  right  hand;  this  was  the 
first  attack  he  ever  felt  upon  his  constitution,  and,  though  it  did 
not  disable  him  from  carrying  on' bis  observations  with  the  same 
assiduity  as  before,  yet  he  was  after  this  attack  obliged  to  make 
use  of  a  friend  to  write  down  his. calculations. .  He  constantly 
went  to  town  once  a  week  to  see  his  friends,  and  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  almost  the  last  period  of  his 
life ;  nor  did  he  omit  attending  his  mural  arch,  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death.  He  was  of  a  happy  constitution,  and  pre* 
served  his  memory  and  judgment  to  the  last,  as  he  did  also  that 
particular  chearfulness  of  spirit  for  which  he  was  always  re* 
markable.    His  paralytic  disorder  gradually  increasing,  and  his 

.  strength  wearing  continually  away,  he  was  at  length  wholly,  sup. 
ported  by  sucli  cordials  as  were  ordered  by  his  physician,  Dr. 
Mead;  till,  being  tired  with  these,  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
and,  having  drank  it,  expired  as  he  sat  in  bis  chair,  without  a 
groan,  on  the  14th  of  January  1741-2,  in  the  eighty  .sixth  year 
of  his  age.  His  corpse  was  interred,  at  his  own  request,  in  the 
churchyard  of  Lee,  near  Greenwich,  in  the  same  grave  where  he 
Jia4  seen  that  of  his  beloved  consort  laid  a  few  years  before*. 

Dr.  Halley  was  of  a  middle  Btature,  inclining  to  tallness,  of  a 
thin  habit  of  body,  and  a  pale  complexion,  and  always  spoke  ay 
irell  as  acted,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  sprightUness  and  v4t 

rarity. 

*  Over  the  grtve,  which  is  near  the  fence  on  the  east  side  of  the 
churchyard,  is  a  handsome  tomb  of  Portland  stone,  erected  by  his  two 
surviving  daughters,  and  on  it  the  following  plam inscription: 

ix'8  Sub 
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tacity.  He  possessed  all.  the  qualifications  necessary  to  plea** 
princes  who  were  desirous  of  instruction,  great  extent  Qf  know* 
ledge,  and  a  constant  presence  of  mind;  his  answers  were  ready* 
and  at  the  same  time  pertinent,  Judicious,  polite,  and  sincere. 
When  Peter  the  Great  czar  of  Muscovy  came  into  England,  he> 
sent  for  Dr.  Halley,  and  fonnd  him  equal  to  the  great  character 
lie  had  heard  of  him.    He  asked  him  many  questions,  concerning 

Sub  hoe  marmore 

Placide  requiescit,  cum  uxore  carissima, 

EDMUNDUS  HALLEIUS,   LL.  D. 

Astronomarum  sui  seculi  facile  princeps, 

•     Ut  vero  scias  lector 

Qualis  quantusque  vir  ille  fuit, 

Scripta  ejus  multifaria  lege ; 

Quibus  qmnes  fere  artes  &  scientias 

Jllustravit  ornavit  ampKficavit, 

£quum  est  igitur 

Ut  quern  cives  sui  vivum 

Tantopere  coluere, 

Memoriam  ejus  posteritas 

Grata,  veneretur. 

ortuus  S**AU?MDCCXLF. 

Hoc  faxum  optimts  parentibus 

Sacrarunt  duae  nlix  pientissimse 

Anno  MDCCXLII. 

Here  also  is  interred  Mrs.  Margaret  Halley, 

Eldest  daughter  of  the  above  Dr.  Halley, 

.    Who  died  on  the  13th  of  Octob.  1743. 

j[n  the  55th  year  of  her  age. 

-  The  above  inscription  is  thus  rendered  into  English : 

n  Under  this,  marble,  together  with  his  beloved  wife,  rests  Edmuncj 
Bailey,  LL.  D.  unquestionably  the  greatest  astronomer  of  his' age.  But, 
to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  excellencies  of  this  great  man,  the 
reader  must  have  recourse  to  his  writings;  in  which  almost  all  the  sci- 
ences are  in  the  most  beautiful  and  perspicuous  manner  illustrated  and 
improved.  As  when  living,  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  his  country- 
men*  gratitude  requires  that  his  memory  should,  be  respected  by  po- 
sterity. 

Born?*    it.  -,-*». 5  1656. 
Died£in  the  year  J  m, 

To  the  memory  of-  the  best  of  patents  their  affectionate  daughters  have 
erected  this  monument,  in  the  year  1742." 
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the  fleet  which  he  intended  to  build,  the  arts  and  sciences  he  was 
desirous  of  introducing  into  his  dominions,  nod  a  thousand  other 
subjects  which  his  unbounded  curiosity  suggested;  and  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  Dr.  Halley's  answers,  and  so  pleased  with  his 
conversation,  that  he  admitted  him' familiarly  to  his  table,  and 
ranked  htm  among  the  number  of  his  friends;  a  term'  we  may 
Tcnture  to  use  with  respect  to*  prince  of  his  character;  a  prince 
truly  great,  in  making  no  distinctions  of  men,  but  that  of  their 
merit.  But  Dr,  Halley  possessed  still  more  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  acquire  the  affection  of  his  equals.  He  loved  them; 
was  naturally  of  an  ardent  and  glowing  temper,  and  appeared 
animated  in  their  presence  with  a  generous  warmth,  which  the 
pleasure  alone  of  seeing  them  seemed  to  tniphre ;  he  was  open 
jmd  punctual  in  Ills'  dealings,  candid  in  his  judgment,  uniform  * 
and  blameless  in  his  manners,  sweet  and  affable  in  his  temper,  al- 
ways ready  to  pommunicate,  and  ever  disinterested.  He  opened 
a  way  to  wealth  by  the  great  improvements  he  made  in  naviga- 
tion, but  did  nothing  to  inrich  himself;  he  lived  and  died  in  that 
mediocrity  of  fortune  so  much  extolled  by  the  philosophers,  the 
free  choice  of  which  implies  a  great  degree  both  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.  He  was  generous,  and  his  generosity  exerted  itself 
even  at  the  expence  of  a  vanity  from  which  the  learned  are  no  \ 
more  exempted  than  other  men,  and  which,  perhaps,  they  more* 
frequently  betray.  The  reputation  of  others  gave  him  noxunea* 
siness;  a  restless  jealousy' and  anxious  emulation  were  strangers 
to  his  breast.  He  was  equally  ignorant  of  those  extravagant  pre. 
iudices  in  favour  of  one  nation,  which  are  injurious  to  all 
others.  The  friend,  countryman,  send  disciple  of  Newton,  he 
spoke  of  j)es Cartes  with  respect;  and,  successor  to  Dr,  Wallis, 
he  did  justiee  to  the  ancient  geometricians.  To  conclude,  these 
uncommon  and  valuable  qualifications  were  tempered  in  Dr.  Hal. 
Icy  with  a  vein  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  which  neither  his  ab- 
stracted speculations,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  nor  the  palsy  it- 
self,  could  impair :  and  this  happy  disposition,  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, was  th$more  perfect,  as  it  was  still  attendant  on  that  peace 
of  mind,  which  is  the  nobler  endowment  of  virtue, 

Baums,  at  the  bottom  of  Hoxton,  and  the  extremity  of 
Hackney  parish,  was  the  residence  of,  and  is  supposed  to  have 

been 
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keen  built  by  Sir  George  Wbitmore,  alderman  and  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  a  sufferer  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I. 
fearing  been  'imprisoned  in  Crosby  House,  together  with  Sir 
Kenehn  Digby,  and  other  eminent  characters',  because  they 
refased  to  contribute  money  for  the  service,  of  parliament. 
It  is  now  Jet  out  as  an  asylum  for  lunatics. 

The  next  object  worthy  of  notice  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  City  Road,  which  forms  a  communication  with  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  western  as  far  as  Pad* 
dington.  The  immense  increase  of  buildings,  along  this 
road  is  incalculable.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hoxton, 
Old  Street,  Islington,  Pancras,  St.  Mary- la- Bonne,  and 
Paddington,  the  structures  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
would  of  themselves  compose  a  vast  metropolis.  We  shall 
describe  concisely  and  correctly  as  we  can,  the  more  par* 
ticular  parts  of  this  increase,  as  far  as  Somers  Town,  and  • 
consider  the  rest  as  locality  occurs. 

The  first  building  in  the  City  Road  to  which  we  refer,  is 
close  by  the  turnpike,  and  is  denominated  Ths  Dissenters 
Working  School,  in  which  a  number  of  children  of  both 
sexes  are  cloathed,  boarded,  educated,  and  employed  in 
useful  occupations,  by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions. 
The  object  of  this  charity  is  humane  and  benevolent,  and, 
it  is  believed,  .receives  due  encouragement.  The  building 
consists  of  two  wings;  in  the  centre  is  a  place  of  worship, 
to  which  the  public  are  invited  to  view  the  mode  of  pro- 
viding for,  and  to  hear  inculcated  the  various  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  institution.  The  building  has  a'  good  ap? 
pearance  from  the  road.  Upon  a  similar  plan  is  the 
Quakers  Working  School,  at  the  extremity  of  Goswell 
Street  Road'. 

About  one  hmfdred  yards  to  the  left  on  the  St.  John's 
Street  road  stands  a  structure,  comprising  Lady  Ower's 
School  and  Almshouses,  of  which  the  Brewers  Company 
are  the  governors.  As  this  foundation  arose  from  a  very 
particular  circumstance,  we  shall  give  the  following  extract 
from  an  authentic  document : 

"Atrua 
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u  A  true  copy  as  entered  in  the  Hall  Book  hdmgifig  to  At 
eehool  of  the  lady  Owen's  gift. 

"  Alice  Owen  was  born  at  Islington,  in  the  reign  .of  queen 
Mary;  her  first  husband  was  Henry  Robinson,  citizen  and 
Brewer  of  London;  her  second  husband,  was  William  Elkin,  ojf 
London,  alderman;  her  third  and  last  husband  was  Sir  Thomas 
Owen,  one  of  her  majesty  queen  Elizabeth's  justices  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas ;  lired  and  died  in  Basishaw,  made  her  will  at 
follows,  the  10th  of  June,  1613;  died  the  26th  of  November, 
in  die  reign  of  king  James  I. ;  was  buried,  1613,  in  the  east 
corner  of  St  Mary,  Islington  church,  where  there  is  a  carious 
monument  erected  to  her  memory. 

"  Dame  Alice  Owen  built  a  school  and  ten  almshouses  near 
the  turnpike  at  Islington,  three  years  before  her  death;  one 
school  for  twenty-lure  boys  of  the  parishes  of  Islington  and 
Clerkenwell;  the  ten  almshouses  which  join  the  school,  are  for 
tea  widows  of  the  parish  of  Islington :  and  by  the  said  will  or- 
dained, that  her  executors  should  take  a  part  of  the  estate  for 
purchasing  a  parcel  of  land  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  master  and  almswomen  after  her  decease ;  directing  the  go- 
vernment of  the  school  and  almshouses  to  her  friends  the  Bicweis 
Company  of  the  city  of  London* 

u  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  it  was  an  exercise  for  archers  to 
jahoot  with  their  bows  and  arrows  at  butts :  this  part  of  Islington 
being  at, that  time  all  open  fields  and  pasture  land ;  mud  on  the 
same  spot  of  ground  where  the  school  now  stands  was  a.  wosaan 
milling  a  cow;  the  lady  Owen,  then  a  maiden  gentlewoman, 
walking  by  with  her  maid  servant,  observed  the  woman  milking, 
and  had  a  mind  to  try  the  cow's  paps,  whether  she  count  milk, 
which  she  did,  and  at  her  withdrawing  from  the  cow,  an  arrow 
Was  shot  through  the  corner  oi  her  hat,  (at  which  time  high 
crowned  hats  were  in  fashion)  which  so  startled  Jier,  that  she 
then  declared,  if  she  lived  to  be  a  lady,  she  would  erect  some- 
thing on  that  very  spot  of  ground  in  commemoration  of  the 
great  mercy  shewn  by  the  Almighty  in  that  astonishing  deliver- 
ance ;  this  past  on  till  she  became  a  widow  lady ;  her  servant  at 
the  time  this  accident  happened  being  still  living  with  her  lad)', 
reminded  her  lady  of  her  former  words ;  her  answer  was;  that 
she  remembered  the  a/flair,  and  would  fulfil  her  prtftnise,  upon 
Whist  she  purchased  the  land  from  the  Welsh  Harp  to  the  Turk's 

Head, 
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Head,.  Islington  road,  and  lfuilt  thereon,  as  appears  by  the  *j*w 
rows  fixt  on  the  top*"  At  the  l^t  repair  these  arrows  weaa 
removed. 

Then  follows  lady  Owen's  will,  yrhich  contains  many  cha* 
tftable  bequests ;  to  which  is  subjoined  "  Orders  and  rules 
to  be  observed  by  such  alms  worn  en,  that  are  admitted  int6 
these  almshouses  at  Islington  the  20th  day  of  September 
1613." 

Rutss,  #c.  qf  Lady  Owen's  Almshouses* 

<  1st,  As  touching  the  government  of  my  almshouses,  and  th» 
almswomen  therein  to  be  relieved,  first  of  all  I  will  that  the 
master,  of  my'  school,  being  influenced  by  the  worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Brewers  to  be  appointed  overseer  of  the  almswomen,  and 
their  almshouses  and  gardens,  who  shall  duly  see  them  do  their 

'•  duties  according  to  the  order  in  that  behalf;  and  lfkewise  to  give 
-an  account  of  their  misbehaviour,  and  (if  cause  be)  to  advertise 

me  during  my  life  time,  and  after  my  decease,  then  the  gover- 
'  nors  from  time  to  time,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  and 

reparation  of  the  school  and  almshouses,  whereby  the  same  may 

be  repaired  and  amended  in  time,  and  to  have  ten  shillings  fern. 

yearly  allowed  for  so  doing. 

<  2d!y,  The  women  to  be  admitted  into  these  almshouses,  first 
and  principally,  that  there  shall  be  ten  poor  widows  that  are 

*  really  necessitated  and  deserving  such  charity,*  to  be  from  time  to 
time  placed  and  relieved  in  the  same  almshouses,  being  of  the 
parish  and  -town  of  Islington,  to  be  chosen  by  me  in  my  life 
time;  and  after  my  decease,  then  by  the  governors  of  my  said 
school  and  almshouses,  taking  the  information  of  the  church* 

x  wardens  of  Islington: 

3dly,  I  ordain  that  every  one  so  admitted  have  for  her  habita- 

?  tioo  and  dwelling  one  of  the  almshouses  by  me  newly  built,  with 
a  garden  and  proper  partitioning,  and  shall  be  paid  e^ery  quarter 
the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence  for  her  maintenance 
and  succoAr ;  and  there  shall  be  yearly  laid  out  at  the  feast  of 
St.  John  Baptist  the  sura  of  six  pounds  for  the  providing  so  many- 
sea  coals  as  can  be  bought  for  that  money  (and  brought  to  the 
almshouses)  and  to  be  divided  by  the  schoolmaster  amongst  the 
ten  almswomen,  for  the  provision  of  their  firing.  Also,  every 
•ne  of  the  almswomen  shall  be  once  in  two  years  allowed  against 

th* 
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Ae  'fast  of  die  nativity  of  oar  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  ooe  cloth  gown  of  three  yards  of  broad  cloth,  for  bay- 
ing and  making  of"  which  said  go  was  I  do  alJow  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen pounds  out  of  the  rents  of  my  estate,  provided  for  the 
same;  and  my  will  is,  that  none  of  them  shall  sell,  alter,  or 
give  away  any  of  their  livery  or  liveries,  but  that  two  of  the 
best  gowns  or  liveries  that  are  remaining  with  any  of  the  said 
almswomen  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  any  of  them,  shall  re- 
main always  to  her  that  shall  succeed  in  that  place;  bo  that  the 
poor  do  openly  always  upon  the  holy  days,  and  other  meet 
times,  go  decently  jn  one  of  their  best  colour  and  sort  of  gown 
organfaents. 

4ttily,  I  will  and  ordain  that  no  infected  or  diseased  person  of 
any  infection  or  disease  whatever,  shall  be  admitted  into  these, 
almshouses ;  and  that  all  such  women  as  shall  be  admitted  into 
these  almshouses  shall  be  single  and  unmarried  at  the  time  of  her 
admittance,  and  shall  there  continue  no  longer  than  they  are,  and 
keep  themselves  single. 

5thly,  I  will  and  ordain  that  all  such  almswomen  as  shall  be 
admitted  into  my  almshouses  be  of  good  name,  and  of  honest) 
good,  and  godly  conversation  and  behaviour,  such  as  shall  be 
aged,  and  above  the  age  of  fifty  years  (except  they  be  impotent 
and  very  infirm,  and  incapable  to  maintain  themselves,  which  by 
reason  thereof  thought  fit  to  be  relieved  at  a  lesser  age)  and  such 
also  as  are  known  to  have^  lived  soberjy  and  Industriously,  aai 
have  been  housekeepers  in  the  said  parish  of  Islington  for  the 
space  of  time  of  seven  years,  unless  upon  some  special  and 
urgent  cause  of  necessity  or  calamity  it  shall  please  the  said  go* 
vernors  to  admit  any  of  lesser  continuance,  upon  account  of  the 
before  mentioned  reasons,  dec. 

Othly,  That  there  shall  be  prayers  twice  a  day  at  due  times  to 
be  appointed  by  the  schoolmaster  (holidays  and  sickness,  or  any 
other  needful  and  necessitous  cause  to  be  shewn  to  the  contrary) 
and  to  be  said  by  him  in  the  school  house  adjoining  to  the  alms.  ' 
houses ;  at  which  prayers,  I  ordain,  that  all  the  almswomen  of 
the  said,  almshouse  be  duly  and  claily  there  present  (except  they  be 
hindered  by  reason  of  sickness,  or  some  other  tolerable  cause  to 
be  admitted)  of  whom  the  schoolmaster  was  to  examine  into  the 
same,  wherein  I  desire  him  to  be  very  careful  to  observe, 
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7fhly,  I  ordain  that  none  of  the  almswomen  shall  lye  from 
their  several  houses  above  three  nights  at  the  most  in  the  year, 
unless  it  be  by  consent  of  the  schoolmaster,  upon  some  special 
cause  that  shall  be  allowed  of  by  the  governor,  when  reported  by 
the  school,  into  the  examination  of  the  same ;  and  when  any  one 
proposes  to  be  from  home,  they  shall  make  the  schoolmaster 
pmy. 

8thly,  I  ordain  that  every  ope  of  the  almswomen  shall  keep 
due  hours  (that  is  to  say)  they 'shall  never  stay  out  of  their 
houses  later  than  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  winter,  and  nine  of 
the  clock  in  summer,  without  some  special  occasion,  when  tho 
schoolmaster  shall  enquire  into  the  same.  Apd  I  order,  that  all 
the  almswomen  shall  take  care  to  clean  their  yards,  upon  pain 
of  forfeijk  for  every  time  it  shall  be  neglected,  one  penny,  which 
shall  be  abated  out  of  their  salary,  or  pensions,  that  shall  make 
^default,  or  neglect  the  said  office,  which  penny  shall  be  given  to 
that  almswoman  that  doth  clean-  the  same,  and  perform  the  said 
office,  except  in  case  of  sickness  and  infirmity,  of  which  I  desire 
the  master  do' see  done  very  carefully. 

*  9th!y,  I  ordain  and  direct  that  none  of  the  said  almswomen 
there  admitted,  or  hereafter  to  be  admitted  into  thete  almshouses, 
shall  receive  or  harbour  in  any  of  their  houses  any  stranger,  or 
other  persons,  or  sick,  or  any  other  infirqiity  whatsoever. 

lOthly,  I  order  if  any  of  the  almswomen  be  a  drunkard,  a 
brauler,  blasphemer  of  God's  holy  name,  a  fornicator,  or  a 
wilful  contemner  of,  these  ordinances  here  set  forth  and  sub* 
scribed  for  the  due  observance  of  these  almswomen,  to,  direct  ' 
them  in  their  good  behaviour;  then,  upon  just  proof  made 
thereof  by  the  schoolmaster, » such  offender  shall  quite  be  dis» 
placed  (at  a  court  of  assistants)  of  their  several  places  and 
pensions. 

1  lthly,  I  order,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governors  of  the 
said  almshouses  fto  remove  and  displace  any  of  such  offenders, 
upon  sufficient  cause  or  causes  to  be  shewn  by  the  schoolmaster  ; 
and  further  my  desire  is,  that  the  master  *nd  wardens  of  the  com* 
jnonalty  of  Brewers  aforesaid,  with  such  competent  number  as 
may  be  fit,  would  once  every  year,  viz.  betwixt  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  take  pains  to  go  to  visit  my  school  and  almshouses^ 
and  tomb  in  the  church,  and  at  the  visitation  there  shall  he  yearly 

bestowed 
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bestowed  for  a  dinner,  or  a  refreshing  unto  them,  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings. 

12thly,  I  order  that  there  shall  be  a  register  book  kept  and 
maintained  by  the  governors,  of  the  names  and  surnames  of  the 
alms  women  admitted,  and  upon  whose  certificate  they  be  re- 
ceived ;  and  likewise  the  day  and  time  of  their  death  and  dismis- 
sion, to  the  intent  it  may  orderly  appear  how  and  in  what  sort  the 
same  almshouses  be' supplied  with  other  poor  aged  widows,  ac_ 
cording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  my  foundation.  . 

ISthly,  These  rules  and  orders  here  read  and  declared,  shall 
be  distinctly  and  openly  read  by  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  alms  women,  every  quarter,  to  the  intent  that  none 
of  them  shall  pretend  ignorance  in  the  contents,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  the  above  recited  orders  and  rules,  or  any  of  them* 

14thly,  Forasmuch  as  it  becomes  children  especially,  trained 
up  in  virtue,  nurture  aud  civility,  according  to  the  rule  of  Cato, 
to  be  clean  and  neat  in  their  body  and  garments,  I  desire  that  the 
master  do  take  care  that  his  scholars  be  clean  washed,  their  heads 
combed,  their  garments  kept  clean  and  neat,  and  that  he  ap- 
point them  to  sweep  the  School  as  often  as  occasion :  all  these 
before  recited  orders  I  do  expect  the  almswomen  will  duly  per- 
form, and  strictly  adhere  to.  Ordered  this  20th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1613. 

Item.   Notwithstanding  these  ordinances  and  statutes  before 
written,  and  which  now' may  be,  and  will  yet,  because  in  time  to 
come  many  things  may  happen  and  grow-by  occasion  and  causes, 
the  remedies  whereof  is  not  possible  to  come  into  my  mind,  in 
the  good  and  assured  truth  and  circumspect  wisdom  and  faithful 
goodness  of  the  most  honourable,  substantial  fellowship x of  the 
Brewers  df  London,  I  have  committed  all  the  care  of  my  school, 
almshouses,  and  believing  verily  that  they  shall  always  dread  the 
grace  of  God  concerning  this  which  is  said,  ang  what  shall  be 
needful  to  be  said,  I  leave,  give  and  bequeath  all  to  the  charity 
and  good  construction  of  the  wardens  and  assistants  of  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Brewers,  with  such  other  council  of  well  learned 
and  good  minded  men  as  they  shaU  call  unto*  thept.     They  to  add 
and  diminish  unto  these  statutes,  and  to  supply  in  them  every  de» 
•fauit;  and  also  declare  and  appoint  other- new  statutes,  as  time 
and  place,  and  just  occasion,  shall  require;    always   provided 
and  foreseen,  that  my  true  intent,  purppse  and  incaning  be  not 

Y  y  6    .  wronged 
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Wronged  or  suppressed,  bat  to  proceed  therein  with  integrity, 
calling  the  dreadful  God  to  look  upon  them*  iu  all  such  business, 
and  exporting  them  to  obey  him,  who  setteth  in  light,  and  not  in 
darkness,  and  shall  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ; 
and,  finally,  praying  the  great  Lord  of  mercy  for  their  faithful 
dealing  in  this  matter,  now  and  always,  to  send  unto  them  in  this 
world  much  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  after  this  life  much  joy 
and  glory;  and  to  this  end  I  Alice  Owen  set  my  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 

I  Order  that  If  the  master  of  my  school,  painf  nlly  discharging 
his  duty,  shall  happen  to  fall  sick  by  God's  visitation,  I  enjoin, 
and  require,  that  he  so  visited  shall  have  his  wages  and  full  allow- 
ances ;  and  if  it  happen  the  said  master  of  my  school,  after  a 
long  time  spent  therein,  to  become  unable  or  Incapable,  through 
infirmity  and  age,  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  teaching,  I  require 
that  he  be  very  favourably  dealt  with,  and  that  his  office  be  dis- 
charged by  a  depnty,  though  he  himself  be  not  present,  and  to 
have  his  full  salary. 

As  touching  the  boys,  I  not  being  able  faithfully  to  do  and  att 
as  my  intention  is,  in  doathing  them,  but  shall  leave  it  ta  my 
executors  to  do  hereafter,  as  an  improvement  may  happen  in 
term  of  .years  to  my  Estate,  and  as  they  shall  answer  at  that 
dreadful  day  when  death  has  stript  them  naked  to  the  very  bones, 
leaving  them  {hen  possessed  of  nothing  to  plead  in  their  defence 
but  good  works,  and  a  faithful  discharging  of  their  stewardship, 
by  a  faithful  promise  gfven  by  our  dear  Redeemer  in  fulfiMing  his 
commands,  without  which  we  have  no  hopes  in  his  deatl|. 

The  summer  theatre,  denominated  Sadler*  Wells,  is 
situated  by  the  side  of  the  New  River,  and  has  a  communi- 
cation with  the  road  by  means  of  large  iron  gates.  It  is  a 
very  respectable-  place  of  public  amusement,  consisting  of 
burlettas,  ballets,  pantomimes,  and  other  diversions  of  ac- 
tivity;  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  salubrious  qualities  of  a 
well,  formerly  ramed  for  the  extraordinary  cures  it  effected 
in  certain  diseases ;  but  which  at  the  Reformation  was  stop- 
ped up  by  the  authority  of  government,  to  check  the  im- 
positions of  the  priests  of  the  priory  of  Clerkenwell,  who 
extorted  money  from  the  people  by  making  them  believe 
that  the  virtues  of  the  water  proceeded  from  the  efficacy  of 

their 
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tWtf  prayers.  The  concourse,  of  visitors  had  induced  the 
proprietors  to  have  music,  at  the  house,  and  concerts  were 
constantly  performed  there.  But  after  the  well  closed, 
the  place  declined,  and  the  music  ceased;  however,  in 
1683,  a  person  named  Sadler,  having  opehed  a  house  for 
the  reception  of  the  puhjic,  as  a  place  of  entertainment, 
called  then  "  a  music  house/9  discovered  the  spring,  and, 
in  1684,  caused,  a  pamphlet  to  be  published,  giving  an 
account  of  the  discovery,  with  the  virtues  of  the  water, 
which  is  there  said  to  be  of  a  ferruginous  nature,  and  much 
resembling  in  quality,  and  effects  the  water  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  Kent;  this  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Russel,  ia  his  ac- 
count of  mineral  springs.  The  house  in  which  the  spring 
was  discovered  has  also  been  converted  to  a  place  of  public 
resort,  as  a  miniature  Vauxhall,  and  called  The  Islington 
Spa,  or  New  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited fireworks,  singing,  public  breakfasts,  aad  other  en- 
tertainments to  attract  visitors. 

Sadler's  Music  House,  after  his  decease,  was  possessed 
by  a  person  named  Francis  Forcer,  whose  son  exhibited  the 
diversions  of  rope  danciftg,  tumbling,  and  other  species  of 
vulgar  sports,  which  are  as  vulgarly  described  ia  Ned 
Ward's  "  Walk  to  Islington,"  and  other  burlesque  pas- 
quinades, published  from  1694  to  1706.  It  was  at  last 
brought  into  a  state  of  reputation  by  means  of  a  convivial 
society,  called  The  Sadler's  Well  Chib,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Rosomon,  builder  q{  Rosomon's  Kow;  of  this  club  the 
portraits,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  form  a  large 
well-painted  picture  in  the  bar  of  the  Sir  Hugh  Myd- 
deltoo's  Head  Tavern.  Sadler's  Wells  now  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  regular  theatre,  and  being' licenced,  way  under  the 
management  of  some  eminent  dramatists,  among  whom  was 
Messrs.  Thomas  King,  W  rough  ton,  Hughes,  Lonsdale,  and 
Charles  Dibdin,  jun.  The  establishment  is  now  under  the 
management  of  seven  proprietors,  and  is  conducted  with 
such  decorum,  that  youth  may  frequent  this  theatre,  with- 
out contamination  of  morals;  and  a  gentleman  may  resort 
here  with  his  wife  and  family  without  fear  of  having  their 
jUcency  offended. 

*  .But 
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But  the  great  ornament  of  this  spot  is  The  New  RivEft 
Head.  We  have  given  some  account  of  this  vast  concern 
in  our  Fourth  Volume;  but  think  it  proper  to  dilate  more 
at  large  in  this  place. 

Though  the  Thames  for  many  purposes  proved  beneficial 
to  the  metropolis;  its  purity  being  liable  to  alterations, 
and  a  copious  supply  from  an  uupoluted  spring  became  a 
necessary  desideratum ;  the  Thames  water,  before  it  could 
be  distributed  even  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  was 
forced  to  ascend  by  machinery;  and  as  a  stream  brought 
from  the  couritry  to  the  northern  side  of  London  might  by 
its  own  gravity  be  made  to  flow  in.a  natural  descent  to  any 
quarter  of  the  metropolis ;  such  considerations  induced  the 
spiritedSir  Hugh  Myddelton  to  propose  the  scheme  of  bring- 
ing a  source  of  Water  out  of  Hertfordshire  in  an  artificial 
channel  to  London. 

The  difficulties  which  Sir  Hugh  had  to  encounter,  were 
insufficient  to  repel  him  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  be- 
nefiting his  fellow  citizens ;  and  though,  he  injured  his  pa-  \ 
trrmony,  the  undertaking  was  accomplished,  and  the  water 
let  into  the  reservoir  at  this  place.  We  have  already  stated 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  proprietors  of  thifrgtand 

undertaking  *. 

b  The  . 

•  We  subjoin  Extracts  from  the  "  Copy  of  an  original  grant  by  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton." 

"  A.  D.  1616.  This  indenture  made,  Sec.  between  Hugh  Myddelton, 
cittizen  arid  Goldsmith  of  London  on  the  one  party  and  A  B  and  C 
his  wife  on  the  other  party,  vitnesseth,  That  the  said  Hugh  Myddelton 
for  and  in  consideration  of  the  some  of  twentie  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  of  lawful  mon'y  of  England  to  him  in  hand  at  upon  then  sealing 
and  delivery  hereof  by  the  said  A  B  and  C  hath  demised  and  granted, 
&c.  a  quill  or  branch  of  lead  containing  halfe  an  inch  of  water  or  there- 
abouts the  said  branch  to  be  taken  from  the  maine  pipe  that  lyeth  in 
Slrcete  and  from  thence  to  be  convaied  in  the  foresaid  pipe  of 
lead  by  tooc  of  the  smallest  swan-necked  cockes  for  that  purpose  already 
imployed  into  the  yurde  and  kitchnic  of  the  now  dwelling  liouse  of  A  B 
and  C  his  wife  and  at  their  or  one  of  their  owne  proper  costs  and 
charges.  To  haue  and  to  hould  the  said  branch  and  watercourse  unti> 
the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  his  wife  and  to  the  longer  liyer  of  them  tw* 

front 
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.  The  width  of  this  river  uiider  the  bridges,  near  Islington/ 
is  about  fourteen  feet  and  an  half;  the/  depth  about  four 
feet  six  inches;  but  the  depth  is  irregular,  decreasing  'to- 
wards its  source.     The  total  number  of  bridges  is  about 

!  two 

from  the  feast  of  the  naiytutye  of  St.  John  Baptist  next  enseueing  the 
date  of  these  presents  unto  the  end  and  terme  of  twenty  and  one  yeares 
from  thence  next  ensuing  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended  time  of 
needful  reparations  and  of  mischance  and  casualty  by  fire  only  excepted 
if  they  the  said  A  15  and  C  or  either  of  them  shal  so  long  dwell  and' 
continue  in  the  said  t  house  wherein  now  they  do  and  use  no  other  trade 
then  now  they  do  for  the  greater  expences  of  water.  Yeelding  and 
paying  therefore  yearly  during  the  said  terme  vnto  the  said  Hugh  Myd- 
delton his  heircs  and  assignes  tuentk-six  shillings  and  eight  pence  of 
lawful  mony  of  England  at  the  feast  of,  &c.  by  even  and  equal  portions 
the  first  paiment  to  begin  at,  &c.  That  *he  sayde  A  B  and  C  his  exe- 
cutors or  assignes  shal  pay  to  the  said  Hugh  his  heires  or  assignes  at  the 
feasts  aforesaid  yearly  during  the  .said  terme  ov  within  one  and  twenty 
daies  after  at  the  said  dwelling  house  of  the  said  Hugh  in  Westcheap 
London.  -  And  the  said  Hugh  Myddelton  for  him  his  heires  and  as- 
signes doth  covenant*  and  grant  to  and  wi(h  the  said  A  B  and  C  by 
these  presents,  That  they  the  said  A  B  and  C  shal  peaceably  and 
quietly  enioy  the  said  quil  or  branch  of  water  according  to  the  tenerand 
true  "meaning  of  these  presents  needful  reparations  and  casualties  by  fire 
excepted.  Prowided  alwaies  and  the  said  A  B  and  C  for  them  and 
either  of  them  do  covenant  promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  Hugh 
his  heires  and  assignes  by  these  presents,  That  the  said  Hugh  his  heire3 
and  assignes  or  his  or  their  officers  or  servants  shall  or  may  "peaceably  and 
quietly  come  into  the  house  of  the  said  A  B  to  view  the  said  cocke  and 
pipe  for  the  said  water-course  or  any  other  pipe  or  branch  that  shal  be  de-  . 
rived  into  any  other  house  from  their  the  said  A  B  and  C  his  wife* 
branch  by  the  consent  of  the  said  Hugh  Myddelton  or  his  assignes  and 
to  see  that  the  said  water  shall  not  run  at  wast,  and  further  that  the  said 
A  B  and  C  his  vrife  and  either  of  them  shall  repaire  and  maintaihe  the 
cockes  and  so  much  of  the  pipe  seruing  for  the  said  water  course  be- 
longing to  his  the  said  A  B  his  said  house  at  his  or  their  owne  proper 
cost  and  charges  by  the  ouer-sight  and  direction  of  the  said  Hugh  his 
heires  or  assignes  or  hisjor  their  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Aud 
(he  said  A  B  and  C  his  wife  do  further  covenant,  &c.  That  neither  the 
saide  A  B  and  C  his  \qfe  nor  either  of  them  shall  suffer  any  currant  or 
other  disposing  of  any  of  the  said  water  from  their  said  cockes  or  pipe 
other  then  for  the  seruice  only,  of  the  said  A  B  his  said  house  and  only 
.  for  so  long  time  as  their  lease  shall  remain  in  force.    Neither  shall  frith^ 

out 
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two  hundred;  there  are  also  sluices  to  let  off  the  waste 
water.  The  contrivances  for  the  distribution  of  the  water 
through  the  several  parts  of  London,  are  admirable.  From 
a  circular  bason  which  first  receives  it,  the  water  is  con- 
veyed by  sluices  into  several  brick  cisterns;    whence  it 

passes 

•at  the  agreement  and  consent  of  the  saide  Hugh  Myddelton  hit  heires 
and  assignes  first  had  and  obtained  alter  or  reuiouvc  or  cause  to  be  al- 
tered or  .removed  the  said  pipe  or  cockes  otherwise  then  as  the  same  are* 
now  at  the  first  made  and  set  np.  Nor  in  the  end  of  the  said  terareor 
other  ceasing  of  this  present  lease  shall  disturbe*the  said  Hugh  or  his  as- 
signes in  cutting  the  said  lesser  pipe  from  the  saide  maine  pipe  or  any 
other  pipe  or,branch  that  shall  be  derided  into  any  other  house  from  the 
said  branch  of  the  said  A  B  and  C  his  wife  as  aforesaid  for  the  ceasing 
of  the  said  water  course.  Provided  alwaies  that  if  the  said  yearely  rent 
of  tvxntie  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  shall  be  behind  or  unpaid  in  part 
or  to  all  contrary  to  the  tenor  and  true  meaning  of  these  presents  being 
f»y  tlie  said  Hugh  bis  heires  or  assignes  or  his  or  their  servants  or  officers 
for  that  purpose  lawfully  demanded  at  the  said  dwelling  house  of  the  said 
A  B  at  any  time  in  the  day  before  the  end  of  the  said  one  and  twenty 
daies  or  if  the  said  rent  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  behind  or  unpaid. 
after  one  and  twenty  dayes  ended.  Or  if  the  said"  A  B  and  C  his  wife 
or  either  of  them  or  any  other  by  their  permittance  shal  suffer  the  said 
water  to  run  at  wast,  except  in  time  of  frost,  a  qoarter  cocke  and  shall  not 
for  eocry  such  wast  at  the  finding  thereof  by  the  saide  Hugh  his  heires  or 
assignes  or  his  or  their  officers  or  scrrants  within  six  daies  next  after  his 
or  their  reasonable  request  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Hugh  Myd* 
deUon  his  heires  or  assignes  at  his  said  house  the  sum  me  of  two  shillings 
sixpence  nomine*  pene  or  if  the  said  pipe  or  cocke  shall  be  altered  or 
taken  away  or  any  other  water  course  out  of  the  said  pipe  or  cocke  suf- 
fered by  the  said  A  B  and  C  or  either  of  them  or  hy  their  or  either  of  % 
their  assignes  or  by  any  other  person  by  their  or  any  of  their  procure- 
ment contrary  to  the  true  tenor  and  meaning, of  these  presents;  That 
then  this  present  graunt  and  demise  and  all  couvenants  and  graunts 
therein  contained  which  ought  to  be  performed  on  the  part  of  the  saide 
Hugh  shall  cease,  bee  voyde,  and  clearely  frustrate;  and  the  saide  terrne 
shall  cease  and  no  longer  indure;  any  such  thing  in  these  presents. con* 
tained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  it  is  condescended  and 
agreed  by  and  between  the  saide  parties  to  these  presents,  That  if  the 
saide  A  B  and  C  his  wife  or  either  of  them  shal  directly  or  indirectly 
giue  or  contract  to  giue  to  any  person  or  persons  any  money  or  reward  " 
more,  then  the  ffine  and  rent  agreed-upon  which  shal  be  expressed  in  this 
present  demise.    Except  the  fee  to  the  clarke  for  engrossing  this  present 

demise 
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passes  through  large  wooden  pipes*  of  six  or  seven  inches 
diameter,  called  mains  and  riders,  to  the  various  districts 
of  the  capital,  into  the  houses  of  which  it  is  carried  by 
means  of  leaden  pipes,  under  which  all  the  water  passes; 
so  that  by  this  simple  contrivance  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
regulate  the  current  with  the  greatest  exactness,  To  pro* 
serve  the  level,  the  New  River  takes  a  circuitous  course,  so 
that  the  length  of  its  channel  is  very  near  thirty-nine 
miles.  Its  general  direction  is  parallel  to  the  river  Lea,  at 
the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles  on  higher  ground. 

At  the  New  River  Head  is  a  building,  containing  two 
steam  engines  and  one  water  engine,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  up  a  part  of  the  water  to  a  higher  reservoir  near 
Pentonville,  for  more  easy  distribution  of  the  water  into 
the  western  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  too  nearly  on  the 
level  of  the  lower  bason.  In  a  field  to  the  west  of  this  re- 
servoir, is  an  iron  pipe,  twelve  feet  in  heigth,  (including 

demise  that  then  he  the  saide  A  B  and  C  his  wife  shall  have  their  fore- 
saide  pipe  and  branch  cut  off  and  the  officer  to  loose  his  place  that  taketh 
or  coDsenteth  to  the  taking  and  receiuing  any  such  reward.  And  lastlie 
the  said  Hugh  My ddelton  for  him  his  heires  and  assigncs  doth  further 
couenant  promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  A  B  and  C  his  wife  by 
tjiese  presents  that  if  the  said  A  and  C  his  wife  or  either  of  them  shall 
happen  to  be  vnserued  with  water  into  their  pipe  through  the  default  of 
the  saide  Hugh  Myddelton  by  reason  of  any  let  or  impediment  in  the 
jnaine  pipe  and  shall  not  be  amended  within  one  weeke  after  notice 
given ;  Then  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  saide  A  B  and  C  his  wife  to 
detaine  and  keepe  to  their  owne  vses  the  next  quarters  rent  and  alwaies 
after  till  the  fault  be  amended  without  any  forfeiture  of  the  demise  or 
grant  made  to  the  saide  A  B  and  C  his  wife  as  aforesaid.  In  witnes 
whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  interchangeably  put  to  their 
hands  and  seales  the  day  and  yeare  first  aboue  written. 


'  *  The  company  have  recently  contrived,  and  are  continuing,  to  convey 
the  water  by  means  of  large  circular  pipes  of  iron. 
Vol.  VI.    No.  136.  Z  z  a  wooden 
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a  wooden  tub  placed  on  its  top)  and  four  feet  eight  inches  in 
'circumference,  erected  on  a  great  main  of  pipes  of  the 
same  dimensions.  It  acts  in  the  double  capacity  pf  au  air 
and  a  waste  water  pipe,  and  is  very  useful  in  preventing 
accidents  to  the  pipes  occasioned  by  the  force  q{  water  or 
compressed  air,  which  before  thip  preventive  were  very  fre- 
quent/ In  the  same  field  is  another  reservoir,  .supplied  'by 
'one  main  from  the  New  Riyer  Head,  and  serving  the  pipes 
in  Pentonville,  and  its  vicinity.  Another,  communicating 
'with  that  at  Pentonville,  has  been  constructed  on  the  side 
of  Hampstead  road.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the  otfier,  and 
/supplies  the  new  buildings  in  Mary  bone  parish,  anfl  its  vi- 
cinity. The  mains  from  it  are  iron  pipes  of  four  feet  six 
inches  in  circumference,  and  nineteen  inches  bore. 
*  the  constant  repairs  and  improvements  attached  to  this 
establishment  keep  a  vast  number  of  men  and.  horses  in 
employ,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  distribution  of  tigs 
water  is  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  as  to  require  the 
greatest  skill  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor,  and 
other  officers. 

Mr.  Scott;  has  finely  described  the  source  and  properties 
of  the  New  River  in  the  following  appropriate  lines: 

■  ■  From  ChadwelPs  pool 

To  London's  plains,  the  Cambrian  artist  brought 
Bis  ample  aqueduct;  supposed  a  work 
Of  matchless  skill,  by  those  who  ne'er  had  heard 
How,  from  Prencste's  heights  and  ^nio's  banks, 
By  TiToli,  to  Rome's  imperial  walls, 
On  marble  arches  came  the  limpid  store, 
And  out  of  jasper  rocks  in  bright  cascades 
i  With  never-ceasing  murmur  gushed;  or  how, 

.  To  Lusitanian  Ulysippo's  towers* 
The  silver  current  o*fer  Alpant'ra's  vale 
Jloll'd  high  in  air,  as  ancient  poets  fcign'<l 
Eridanus  to  roll  through  heaven ;  to  theso 
{tot  sordid  lucre,  but  the  honest  Wish 
Of  future  fame,  or  care  for  public  weal, 

*  The  antieat  flame  of  Lisbon. 

Existence 
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Existence  gare :  and  unconfin'd,  as  dew 
Falls  from  the  hand  of  evening  on  the  fields, 
They  flowM  for  all.     Onr  mercenary  stream, 
No  grandeur  boasting,  here  obscurely  glides 
O'er  grassy  lawns  or  willow  shades. 
As  through  theJiuman  form,   arteVial  tabes 
Bfanch'd  every  way,  minute  aud  more  minute, 
The  circulating  sanguine  fluid  extend; 
.'  So,  pipes  innumerable  to  peopled  streets 
Transmit  the  purchased  wave !  Old  Lea,  meanwhile, 
Beneath  his  mossy  grot  o'erhung  with  bows 
Of  poplar,  quivering  in  the  breeze,  surveys 
With  eye  indignant  his  diminished  tide 
That  laves  yon  ancient  priory's  wail,  and  shows 
In  its  clear  mirror  Ware's  inverted  roofs ! 

The  water  of  the  New  River  is  soft,  and  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  pure,  though  liable  to  become  turbid  after 
heavy  rains. 

The  number  of  persons  drowned  in  the  part  of  the  river 
near  London, is  very  considerable ;  these  are  for  the  most  part 
suicides:  the  depth  of  the  stream  aot  being  hazardous,  ex- 
cept to  children.  The  Thames,  in  its  whole  course  through 
the  metropolis,  is  said  not  to  occasion  such  a  loss  of  lives 
as  the  New  River,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  ac- 
cidents to  which  the  croud  of  people  continually  employed 
.  upon  it  are  liable. 

But  the  New  River  is  a  considerable  ornament  to  many 
of  the  seats  and  pleasure  grounds  which  it  visits  in  its 
course;  it  is  however  too  regular  to  be  completely  pic- 
turesque, 'fhe  number  of  anglers  and  poachers  prevent 
the  fish  from  arriving  at  a  mature  size. 

Bagnigge  Wells,  is  a  place  of  public  entertainment, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Pancras,  in  the  valley  between  the 
New  River  Head,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital;  it  is  said  of 
have  been  formerly  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn, 
one  of  king  Charles's  mistresses,  of  whom  here  is  a  bast. 
It  was  opened  about  the  year  1767,  in  consequence  of  thfe 
discovery  of  two  springs  of  mineral  water;  the  one  chalyL 
"  /  Z  z  2  ' '       *    beate, 
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beate,  the  other  cathartic.  There  is  something  romantic 
and  pleasant  in  the  situation.  But  it  is  liable  to  inundations 
from  the  river  of  Fleet,  on  which  it  is  situated.  Here  is  a 
commodious  room,  which  contains  a  good  organ  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company,  usually  played  on  during  the 
summer  season,  by  a  respectable  performer. 

In  Gray's  Inn  Lane  road  is  The  Charity  School  for 
Children  of  both  Sexes,  of  Welsh  parents,  who  have 
no  parochial  settlement  within,  or  ten  miles'  round  the 
metropolis.  The  history  of  this  institution  is,  that  it  was 
established  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714,  in  honour  of  the 
birth-day  of  queen  Caroline  (then  princess  of  Wales)  which' 
happened  to  be  coincident  to  the  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  St.  David,  the  titular  saint  of  the  principality. 
His  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  II.)  was  so  pleased  with  the  institution  commenced 
upon  such  loyal  principles,  that  he  not  only  became  its 
patron,  but  qaused '  it  to  be  denominated  cc  The  most 
Honourable    and   Loyal  Society  of  Ancient   Bru 

TONS."*  ' 

In  the  year  1716  the  society  were  enabled  to  place  out 
two  Welsh  boys  apprentice;   and,  in    1718,  some  public 

**On  the  1st  of  March,  in  this  year,  the  rev.  Mr.  Phillips  read  the 
service  of  the  churcti  of  England,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Lewis  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  British  language,  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  before  the 
bishop  of  Bangor,  lord  almoner  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  John,  viscount 
Lisburne,  and  many  of  the  Welsh,  and  other  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Haberdashers  Hall  to  dinner.  Be- 
fore dinner,  an  ode,  composed  on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Margaretta  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bier  ;  and,  after  dinner,  many  loyal  toasts  were  drank,  and  songs  sung ; 
particularly  one  composed  and  sung  by  Durfey,  and  a  poem,  (among 
others  presented  that  day)  written  by  Mr.  John  Morgan,  (eldest  son  of. 
John  Morgan,  of  Tradegar,  Esq.  then  very  young,  and  at  school  at 
Monmouth)  on  the  subject  of  St.  David's  Day.  Having  spent  the  day 
with  great  festivity  and  harmony,  they  chose  several  noblemen,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  &c.  to  be  president  and  stewards  for  the  ensuing  year. 
We  hate  particularized  this  circumstance  not  only  in  praise  of  this  early 
instance  of  benevolt nee,  but  to  state  the  progression  of  a  charity,  which 
at  present  is  in  peat  estimation. 

spirited 
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spirited  gentlemen  of  the  principality  entered  into  a  vo- „ 
luntary  subscription  for  forming  the  charity  on  its  present 
basis;  but  the  subscriptions  at  first  being  small,  the  society  . 
were  obliged  to  take  a  room  near  Hatton  Garden,  and  to 
'permit  only  twelve  poor  children  to  be  taken  in  upon  the 
establishment,  until  their  charitable  designs  became  better 
known,  and  the  subscriptions  increased. 

In  1737,'  the  society  opened  a  subscription' for  erecting  a 
school  house,  and*  fixed  on  a  piece  of  ground  facing  Red 
Lion  Street,  on  Clerk  en  well  Green,  (now  the  Northum- 
berland Arms),  for  that  purpose.  On  summing  up  the 
subscription  money,  however,  a  deficiency  of  341/.  lfc. 
was  discovered ;  part  of  the  debt  having  been  discharged 
by  a  benefaction  of  Ynyr  Lloyd,  Esq.  and  the  rest  liqui- 
dated through  other  bounties,  the  society,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  several  ladies,  enlarged  tKeirplan  in  1768,  by 
admitting  girls  into  the  house  "  to  be  boarded,  educated, 
and  clothed  on  the  establishment,  and  when  of  proper  age 
to.be  put  out  by  the  charity  to  trades  or  servitude/' 

.The  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  nobi- 
lity, &c.  induced  the  trustees,  in  1771,  to  attempt  a  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  their  plan,  and  to  undertake  in  future 
the  education,  and  entire  maintenance  of  a  certain  number 
of  boys  and  girls;  and  as  the  school  house  on  Clerkenwell 
Green,  would  not  admit  of  space  sufficient  to  answer  the 
benevolent  purposes  intended,  a  piece  of  freehold  ground ' 
was  purchased  and  secured  to  the  use  of  the  charity  on 
which  the  present  school  house  is  situated,  which,  with 
adjacent  buildings,  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
children ;  the  ex  pence  of  erecting  which  amounted  to 
36952.  18s.  l\d.\  and  the  annual  sum  expended  in  sup- 
porting the  establishment  amounts  to  upwards  of  J  500/, 

This  institution  is  certainly  deserving  the  support  of  those 
who  profess  the  principles  of  patriotism,  humanity,  and 
religion;  it  is  an  institution,  which,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, must  relieve  multitudes  of  helpless  children,  as 
well  as  their  parents;  and  afferd  benefit  and  advantage  to 
the  public* 

Rules 
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Rule*  for  the  Admission  of  Children  on  the  Establishment  ef 
this  Charity. 

(<  1st,  A  certificate  of  (he  marriage  of  the  parents. 

"  2dly,  ji  certificate  from  the  register  where  the  child  was 
baptized.  . # 

'*  Sdly,  The  age,  from  seven  to  ten. 

"  4thly,  The  child  must  be  born  in  Londoner  Westminster, 
or  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  whose  father  or  mo* 
ther  has  been  bom  in  Wales,  or  county  of  Monmouth. 

"  5 thly^The  father  or  mother,  if  luring  (if  not,  the  friends 
of  the  child)  must  make  oath  that  the  child  is  not  entitled  to  pa. 
rochial  settlement  in  London,  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  by  the  parent's  servitude,  housekeeping,  or  other- 
wise. 

"  6thly,  The  parent,  (or,  if  dead,  the  friend)  of  every  child 
who  may  become  candidate  for  admission,  must  first  be  examined 
by  the  Board  of  Treasurers,  Governors,  and  Trustees  of  the 
charity ;  and  (if  the  child  is  found  eligible)  referred  to  the  se- 
cretary for  a  petition,  which  must  be  signed  by  at  least  two  go-  . 
vernors  or  subscribers,  but  no  petitions  are  granted  on  general  or 
quarterly  meetings./  > 

"  N.  B.  Children  are  admitted  four  times  in  the  year,  when 
vacancies  happen,  viz.  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  after  quarter 
days ;  and  in  order  to  relieve^  the  greatest  objects  that  offer,  they 
are  chosen  by  ballot  of  the  governors  and  trustees  present ;  but 
two  .children  of  the  same  parents  are  not  admitted)  unless  they 
have  five  to  maintain  i<  the  time  of  application;  and  then  subject 
to  the  consideration  of*  the  board." 

At  the  bottom  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  road,  ne**r  Battle 
Bridge,  is  a  mineral  spring,  denominated  St.  Chad's 
Well*  the  water  of  which  is  impregnated  with  calcareous 
nitre, -considerably  diuretic,  and  in  some  degree  cathartic. 
It  is  of  much  resort  to  the  lower  classes  of  tradesrnen  on  Sun* 
day  mornings. 

The  Smam,-pox  Hospital,  is  situated  near*  Battle 
Bridge* turnpike;  the  former  hospital  stood  near  Cold  Bath 
Square,  now  occupied  by  a  (Afiflfttery.  The  present  struc- 
ture was  erected  about  the  year  1765,  to  which,  in  Itf93, 

was 
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*ras  added  a  buildiog  for  the  reception  of  patients  with  the 
natural  small-pox.  It  appears  that  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  patients  with  the  small* pox  have  been  received, 
and  about  thirty  thousand  inoculated,  since -the  first  esta- 
blishment of  this  charity,  in  1746;  and  however  the  custom 
of  vaccination  may  have  prevailed  in  modern  times,  this 
charity  is,  certainly  an  object  of  public  consideration,  and 
patronage. 

Pancras,  is  an  extensive  parish,  situate  north  of  Lofr- 
don,  one  mile  from  Holborn  Bars.  It  not  only  includes 
one-third  of  the  hamlet  of  Highgate,  but  the  hamlets  of 
Kentish  Town,  Battle  Bridge,  Camden  Town,  and  Somen 
Town,  as  well  as  all  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  all  the 
streets  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Cleveland  Street. and  RathbeM 
Place.  It  likewise  contains  several  chapels  of  ease  and 
cemeteries  belonging  to  St.  James,  Westminster*  St.  Mania 
in  the  Fields;  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields^  St.  George,  Queen 
Sqyare;  St.  George,  filoomsbury;  St.  Andrew,  Hol- 
born, &c. 

We  feave^  in  other  parts,  of  our  work,  noticed  the  vast 
increase  of  buildings  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  districts 
surrounding  •  the  metropolis;  we  shall  only  add  here,  that 
the  streets  *bout  Percy  chauei,  Rathbone  Place,  tvere  built 
about  the  year  1763;  the  magnificent  square,  called  Fitzroy 
%}uarer  (yet*  unfinished)  was  begun  in  179*.  Kentish  Town 
increased  more  than  one- half  within  twenty  jears;  Somera 
Toqrn,  begin?  ftliout  17&6  ;•  Carrfden  Town,  in  17  I;  be- 
sides a  cgnftderabit  increase  in  and  about  Battle  Bridge. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  increase  in  the  whole  parish  within 
forty  years,  ho*  been  nearly  as  thirty  to  one.  An  amazing- 
difference  when  compared  with  the  visitation  in  1251,  when 
the  whole  parish  contained  no  more  than  forty  houses,  in- 
cluding the  capital  mansions  of  Totehale,  Rugmcre,  Northbi, 
aj>d  Alfeiphesbri. 

Thp  inapoir  of  Cantilows,  ©r'Kentisf,  Town,  has  been 
held  by.  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  is  still  part 
of  th&  preta&dal  property  of  that  corporation.  The  de- 
mesne lapds,    consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  ten 

acres, 
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acres,  was  disposed  of  by  the  ruling  powers,  in  1649,  fo 
prejudice  to  the  then  lessees,  who,  upon  the  Restoration,  were 
re-established  in  their  property.  In  1670,  the  lease  came 
into  ttyt  possession  of  John  Jeffreys,  Esq.  father  of  Sir  Jef- 
frey Jeffreys,  alderman  of  London ;  from  bis  grandson, 
whose  daughter  married  the  late  lord  Camden,  it  became 
the  property  of  their  son,  John  Jeffreys  Pratt,  earl  Cam- 
den, the  present  possessor,  subject  to  a  reserved  rent  of 
20/.  Is.  5d.  per  annum,  paid  to  the  prebendary,  who  keeps 
the  manor  in  his  awn  bands,  and  holds  courts  leet  and 
baron. 

The  manor  of  Totehele,  Totenhall  (now  Tottenham 
Court)  is  a  prebendal  manor  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
after  having  been  leased  to  several  persons,  became  the 
property  of  Isabella,  countess  of  Arlington,  whose  son, 
Charles  duke  of  Grafton,  by  Charles  II.  brought  the  le^se 
into  his  family.  In  1768,  the  lease  was  vested  in  the  ho- 
nourable Charles  Fitzroy  (afterwards  lord  Southampton) 
brother  to  the  present  duke  of  Grafton ;  lord  Southampton 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  fee  simple 
pf  this  manor  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  300/.  per  annum  to  the  prebendary,  in  lieu  of 
the  antient  reserved  rent  of  46/.  and  all  fines  for  renewals. 
The  demesne  lands  are  about  two  hundred  and. forty  acres. 

The  other  prebendal  manors  are  those  of  Pancras  and 
Rugmere. 

The  Veterinary  College,,  was  established  in  1791, 
under  the  auspiees  of  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune, 
at  Camden  Town,  in  this  parish,  to  promote  a  reformation 
in  that  particular  branch  of  veterinary  science,  called  Far- 
riery ;  and  to  rescue  the  management  and  cure  of  disorders 
incident  to  horses,  and  frequently  ibeir  lives,  from  the 
hands  of  the  unskilful  and  illiterate. 

The  present  duke  of  Northumberland  was  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  college.  There  are  eleven  vice-presidents, 
twenty-four  directors,  a  treasurer,  professor,  secretary,  and 
collector.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  and  tea  of  the 
directors,  the  treasurer,  and  collector,  are  chosen  annually, 
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.  fey  ballot.  The  management  of  due  college  is  subject  to 
the  controul  of  four  quarterly  general  meetings  of>  the 
subscribers* . 

A  school  for  thd  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  veterinary 
science  is  under  the  direction  of  the  professor;  and  diseased 
horses- of  any  description  are  admitted,  upon  certain  terms, 
into  the  infirmary.  The  importance  of  this  institution  has 
been  found  to  be  so  manifest;  that  the  assistance  of  parlia- 
ment has  been  obtained  in  Us  favour.  The  building  ex- 
tends two  hundred  and-  seventy  feet  in  front,  and  consists 
•of  a  house  for  the  professor  and  secretary  ;  apartments  for 
the  pupils;  .committee  room,  &c.  In  the  plan .  were  in-r 
eluded  an  amphitheatre,  museum,  laboratory,  rooms  for 
pharmacy  and  for  operations,  commodious  stabling  for  five 
hundred  horses,  riding  house,  botanical  garden^  and  oilier 
conveniences  appropriate  to  the  objects  of  the  institution. 
The  depth  of  thebuildiAg  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  most  romantic  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Pahcras  is 
Cantilows,  pr  Kentish  Town,  which  contains  many 
beautiful  villas  and  handsome  houses.  An  elegant  minia- 
ture resemblance  of  Wanstead  House,  belonged  to  the  late 
Gregory  Batemah,  Esq.  and  is  inhabited  by  Richard  John- 
son, Esq.  tenant  of  Messrs.  Biddulph  and  Co.  bankers. 
The  chapel  of  Kentish  Town,  is  a  very  beautiful  modern 
structure  of  brick.  In  the  windows  are  the  armorjal  bear- 
ings of  benefactors,  &c.  in  stained  glass;  the  portico  is 
grand  and  simple* 

In  April,  1798,  died  at  Kentish  Town,  John  Littlel  Esq. 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age;  the  penury  of  whose 
life  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  little  utility  of  money  in 
the  possession  of  an  avaricious  man :  previously  to  his;  death, 
he  had  denied  himself  the  use  Of  absolute  necessaries,  yet, 
oo  bis  effects  being  examined,  it  \ appeared  that  be  had 
25,000/.  in  different  tontines,  11,000/.  in  the  4  per  cents. 
and  landed  property  to  the  annual  amount  qf  2000/.  all  of 
which  went  to  an  indigent  brother,  whom  he  had  for  se- 
veral years  discarded  for  marrying^  having  himself  the  ut- 
most antipathy  to  matrimony,,  on  account  qf  its  attendant 
.expeoces. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  137.  3  A  Ken 
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Ken  Wood,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield, 
is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Pancras,  on  a  fine  eminence  be- 
tween Hampstead  and  Highgate.  It  was  purchased,  in 
175.5,  of  the  late  earl  of  Bute,  by  Sir  William  Murray, 
(afterward  the  venerable  earl  of  Mansfield,)  then  attorney* 
general,  who  improved  the  whole,  with  great  elegance,  after 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Adam.  The  grand  front,  which  is 
near  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Highgate  to  Hamp- 
stead, is  opposite  the  wood  that  gives  name  to  the  house. 
The  garden  front,  which  is  more  extensive  than  the  other, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  rich  meadows,  falling  in  a  gentle 
descent,  and  relieved  by  some  noble  pieces  of  water,  that 
supply  part  of  the  metropolis;  but  this  vtew  is  terminated 
by  the  spires  of  London*  The  library  is  a  beautiful  apart- 
ment, sixty  feet  by  twenty-one,  designed  by  Adam,  and 
ornamented  with  paintings  by  Zucchi.  In  this  room  is  m 
whole  length  of  the  late  earl,  by  Martin,  and  a  fine  bust  of 
trim  by  Nollekins.  ^  There  is  another  bust  of  his  lordship, 
when  young,  in  the  hall;  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  the 
antique  bast  of  Homer,,  which  was  bequeathed  him  by 
Pope.  Hie  paintings  in  the  hall  are  by  Rebecca.  In  the 
breakfast  parlour  is  a  bust  of  Pope,  and  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton.  In  the  other  rooms  are  portraits  of 
-Fdpe,  Garrick,  the  duchess  cf  Queensberry,  and  a  good 
"head  of  Better  ton,  the  tragedian,  said  to  be  by  Pope,  who 
had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting  by  his  friend 
Jarvis.  The  present  earl  has  improved  and  enlarged  this 
house  very  considerably. 

The  pleasure  grounds,  including  the  wood  which  gives 
names  to  the  place,  contain  about  forty  acres.  Their  situ* 
ation  is  naturally  beautiful ;  and  the  hand  of  art  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  making  them  still  more  pictu- 
resque. On  the  right  of  the  garden  front  of  the  house,  is  a 
banging  wood  of  tall  spreading  trees:  and,  on  the  left,  the 
rising  hills  planted  with  clumps,  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
A  sweet  shrubbery  immediately  before  this  front,  and  a 
serpentine  piece  of  walA*,  enliven  the  scene.  The  cedars 
of  Libanus,  are  shot  up  Kb  a  great  beigbt  with  their  leaders 
2*  •  entire. 
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entire.  One  of  them*  was  planted  by  the  late  eart-  The 
inclosed  fields,  adjoining  to  the  pleasure  grounds,  contain 
about  thirty  acres.  Hornsey  great  woods,  held  by  the . 
•  earl  of  Mansfield  under  the  bishop  o£ London,  have  been  lately 
added  to  the  inclosures.  Few  noblemen's  seats  have  been, 
raised  in  a  more  charming  situation. 

The  parish  Church  and  churchyard,   dedicated  to  St.. 
Pancras,  have  been  long  noted  as  the  burial  place  for  sulfa 
;  Roman  Catholics  as  die  in  London  and  its  vicinity ;  almost 
every  stone  exhibiting  a  cross,    and  the  initials  It.  I.  P. 
(Retjitiescai  in  Pace*— Let  him    (or  ber)    rest  in  peace) 
which -initials  are  always  used  by  the  Catholics  on  their 
aepulchral  monuments.    €i  I  have  heard  it  assigned,"  says 
Mr.  Lysons,  Ci  by  some  persons  of  that  persuasion,  as  a 
reason  for  this  preference  to  pancras  as  a  burial  place,  that 
before  the  late  convulsions  in  that  country,  masses,  were 
4  said  in  a  church  in  the  south  of  France,  dedicated  to  the 
"  same  saint,  for*  the  souls  of  the  deceased  interred  at  St. 
;  Pancras  in  England!"    Within  the  church,  on  the  south* 
wall,    among  other  memorials*   is*  the  monument  of  Sa- 
muel Cooper,  Esq,  the  famous  miniature  painter,  in  the    ' 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  II.    The  churchyard  was  enlarged 
in  1793,  by  the  addition  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  to  the 
south-east,  in  which  are  buried  the  famous  Obadiab  Walker, 
and   Abraham  Woodfead,   writers  in  favour   of   popery 
duringahe  reign  of  James  II. ;  Mrs.  Godwin  (the  celebrated 
Mary  Wolstonecroft)  author  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  and 
of  other  publications;    Edward  Walpole,  Esq.  a  .poetical 
writer;    James  Xeoni,    the  architect;    Peter  Van  Bteeck, 
the  painter;  Woollet,  the  engraver;    Abraham  Langford, 
auctioneer   and    dramatic   writer ;    count    Hastang ;    Ste- 
phen  Paxton,    professor   of   music;    baron   De  Wenzel, 
oculist;    Timothy  Cunningham,    Esq.    editor    of   several 
law  tracts.     Here  were  also  interred  without  memorials, 
John    Ernest    Grabe,    D.  D.    Jeremiah    Collier,   eminent 
writers;    Edward  Ward,  author  of  the  London  Spy,  &c; 
Simon  Francis  Ravenet,  the  engraver;  Peter  Pasqualini,  aa 
eminent  musician,  who  first  brought  the  violencello  into  „ 
*  3  A  2  \  fashion; 
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fashion:  besides  the  above,  this  cemetery  contains  raonu«* 
Wients  of  many  of  the  French  emigrant  nobility,  and  per-* 
sons  of  high  distinction. 

Near  the  churchyard  is  a  mineral  spring,  formerly  of 
tench  resort,  under  the  name  of  Pancras  Wells. 

We  return  to  the  New.Road  by  the  Brill,  Which  the 
learned  Dr.  Stukeley  asserted,  upon  what  authority  we 
caftnot  ascertain,  was  a  camp  of  Csasar,  and  supposed  it  to 
nave  extended  five  hundred  paees  by  four  hundred,  in* 
eluding  a  small  moated  site  to  the  south  of  Pancras  church, 
and  another  to  the  north.  Mr.  Lyson's  disputes  the  pro- 
bability of  a  camp  in  such  a  situation,  and  supposes  that  the 
moated  areas  were  the  sites  of  the  vicarage  and  rectory 
house,  surveyed  in  1251. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  arrive  at  Pentowille,  plea- 
santly situated  to  the  south-west  of  Islington.  The  estate 
was  raised  into  a  town  by  Henry  Penton,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Win- 
chester, and  letter  carrier  to  his  majesty.  Although  it  joins 
Islington,  it  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell ;  and, 
when  that  parish  church  was  rebuilt  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, an  elegant  chapel  of  ease  in  Penton ville  was  made 
parochial.  The  paintings  in  this  chapel  are  beautiful;  the 
.structure  cost  five  thousand  pounds,  and  has  belonging  to 
it  a  spacious* burial  ground.  There  is  another  chapel  at  the 
back  of  Chapel  Street,  called  Eden  Chapel. 

Jhe  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  chiefly  merchants  and 
principal  tradesmen  of  London. 

This  site  was  within  memory  occupied  by  Dobney*s  Bowl- 
ing Green,  and  fields  to  the  road  side ;  the  only  row  which 
has  stood  for  any  considerable  time  is  Queen's  Row,  farmed 
at  first  as  workshops,  an  organ  manufactory,  &c.  The 
whole  town  has  risen  in  the  space  of  thirty  years ;  the  late 
Dr.  De  Valengin's  house  in  Hermes  Street,  having  been 
almost  the  first  built  on  the  spot. 

White  Conduit  House,  is  so  called  from  the  stone 
building  near  it,  which  formerly  supplied  the  Charter 
House  with  water.  A  pipe  of  the  water  still  exists,  and 
conveys  water  to  the  late  Dr.  De  Valinger's  hoipe.     White 
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.Conduit  House,  is  a  respectable  place  of  entertainment,  and 
is  used  as  a  tea  garden  and  assembly  house. 

The  road  from  Pentonville,  falls  into  the  great  north 
road,  through  Islington,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  which  road  we 
shall  pursue,  taking  in  the  villages,  &c,  for  five  miles  on 
each  side. 

Islington,  antiently  ^eldon*,  ,is  about  three  miles  two 
furlongs  in  longth  from  north-west  to  south-east,  two  miles 
one  furlong  in  breadth  frorn  east  to  west,  ten  miles  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  contains  aboutifthree  thousand 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  seven  liberties,  named  from  the 
manors  in  which  they  are  situated,  viz.  Lower  St,  John's 
of  Jerusalem,  Lower  Barnsbury,  Upper  Barnsbury,  Up* 
per  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  Highbury  of  Newington  Bar* 
row,  Canonbury,  and  the  Prebend  liberty.  It  is  a  vie** 
fage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  London. 

To  evince  the  state  of  this  village  upwards  of  two  cento* 
ties  since,  Strype^  edition  of  Stow  records  the  following 
anecdote:  ?'  Beyond  these  (Aldersgate)  Bars,  leaving  the 
Charter  House  on  the  left  hand,  stretches  up  towards  Isel~ 
don,  commonly  called  Islington,  a  country  town  hard  by; 
which,  in  the  former  age,  was  esteemed  to  be  so  pleasantly 
seated,  that,  in  the  yefcr  15S1,  queen  Elizabeth,  on  an 
evening,  r6dc  out  that  way  to  take  the  air;  where,  near  the 
(own,  sne  was  environed  with  a  number  of  begging  rogues 

*  Tfye  name  of  this  place  is  purely  antient  British,  Ishel,  implying 
loner,  and  don,  from  tivyn,  a  fortified  enclosure  \  thus  Ishcl-don,  the 
fozverfortification. 

In  the  fields  to  the  north- west  of  White  Conduit  House,  is  a  large  en* 
closure,  called  the  Reedmote,  or  Six-acre  Field.  .  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  camp ;  probably  that  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  after  his 
retreat  from  London,  and  from  which  he  sallied,  and  routed  Boadicea. 
At  the  south-east  corner  is  the  site  of  a  square  moated  mansion,  com* 
monly  called  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  supposed  to  be  the  praetorium  of  this 
tamp.  But  the  same  appellation  was  likewise  given  to  another  moated 
site,  neaj  Highbury  Barn.  That  a  Roman  road  passed  this  way  we  have 
grear  reason  to  believe;  for  from  Old  Ford  we  pass  Mere,  vulgarly  Mare 
Street,  Kingsland,  Iseldon,  Highbury,  the  llollow-way,  Roman  Lane,  over 
^ajuipstead  Heath,  though  Hen-don,  to  Verulam. 

(as 
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(as  beggars  usually  haunt  such  places)  which  gave  the  qwett 
much  disturbance.  Whereupon  Mr.  St  one,  one  of  her  footmen, 
came  in  all  haste  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  afterward  to  Fleet- 
wood, the  recorder,  and  told  them  the  same.  The  same 
night  did  the  recorder  send  out  warrants  into  the  same 
quarters,  and  into  Westminster  and  the  Dutchy.  And  io 
the  morning  he  went  abroad  himself,  and  took  that  day 
seventy-four  rogues  *  whereof  some  were  blind,  and  yet 
great  usurers  and  very  rich.  They  were  sent  to  Bridewell, 
and  punished/' 

The  approach  to  this  town  is  very  picturesque;  in  the 
fore-ground  are  two  handsome  turnpike  lodges;  beyond 
these  opens  a  broad  handsome  street,  terminated  by  Isling- 
ton Green  and  the  church;  forming  altogether  a  fine  tout 
ensemble* 

From  Islington  there  are  also  the  most  pleasing  prospects 
imaginable ;  the  city  of  London,  with  most  of  its  public 
edifices,  on  the  one  band,  together  with  Mary  bone.  Pad* 
dington,  Ham p stead,  Highgate  (and  the  beautiful  bouse 
of  lord  Southampton),  Caen  Wood,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Mansfield,  between :  Higl>gate  and  Hampstead,  Kentish 
Town,  Highbury  Place,  part  of  Hornsey,  and  to  Mus-« 
well  Hill,  on  the  other,  form  sucl/a'combinatioa  of  beauty 
as  js  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  village;  hut  this  will, 
in  all  probability  soon  cease,  from  the  present  rapid  pro, 
gre*s  of  the  builders,  who  are  extending  their  works  to. 
every  6pot  of  unoccupied  land  between  this  place  and  the 
city  of  London. 

In  this  parish,  in  the  road  to  Hoxton,  is'  an  extensive 
white-lead  manufactory,  formed  by  Samuel  Walker  and 
Co.  very  considerable  iron  masters  at  Marlborough,  near 
Kotherham,  in  Yorkshise,  who  erected  here,  in  17.86,  a 
curious  wind-mill,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  lead,  dif- 
fering in  two  remarkable  particulars  from  common  wind- 
mills, viz.  1st,  that  the  brick  tower  of  it  is  crowned  with  a 
great  wooden  top,  or  cap,  to  which  are  affixed  on  one  side 
the  flyers,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  gallery,  which. serves 
as  a  great  gnomon,  if  it  may  he  so  called,  whereby  the 

whole 
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whole  tap  is  turned  round  at  pleasu;*,  so  as  to  bringrBie 
flyers  into  that  direction  which  is  most  -  con  vement  with 
respect  to  the  wind ;  and,  2dly,  that,  instead  of  four,"  tho 
usual  number  of  flyers,  this  is,  furnished  with  five.  This 
manufactory  was  formerly  a  public  house,  well  known  ia 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  Rosemary  Branch  ;  and,  in  1783* 
a  new  Rosemary  Branch  was  erected  just  beyond  it,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and 
St  Mary,  Islington*.  .......     c 

The  Pied  Bull  Inn,  in  the  Upper  Street*  jbas,  without 
any  ground,  been  supposed  a  residence,  .of  Sir  Walter  Rsk 
leigh;  but  the  house  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  on  account 
of  its  very  antique  and  respectable  appearance. 

;In  every  part  of  the  house  are  to  be  found  traces  of  tht 
magnificence  of  the  once  nobis  mansion;  particularly  se+ 
reral  coats  of  arms;  of  which  one,  ia  the  principal  rebat; 
is  azure,  ah  escutcheon  between  fou!r  mascies  pr,  impaled 
with  argent,  within  a  border  azure  three  lions  passant 
azt^re ;  being  the  armorial  bearings  of  Sir  John  Miller,  knU 
the  whole  stained  beautifully  on  glass.  On  the  top  of  the 
shield  is  a  tobacco  plant,  between  two  sea  horses;  on  each 
side  of  the  shield  are  two  mermaids ;  as  the  bottom  are  two 
parrots,  one  green  and  the  other  grey;  .tbh  whole  inclosed 
within  an  oval  border. 

The  cieling  of  this  room  is  superbly,  ornamented. 
There  are  the  five  Senses  represented  by  figures,  with 
Latin  mottos,  viz.  h)  the  middle,  Tactus,  u  touching,** 
en  one  side;  Auditusy  "hearing;".  «on  others,  Otfactitz, 
€l  smelling ;"  Gustus,  "tasting?*  and  Fisus,  *i  seeing*"  . 

r 
•  All  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Islington,  ia  every  direc- 
tion, which  has  not,  during  the  present  rage  for  building,  been  pur- 
chased or  rented  for  that  purpose,  is  converted  into  brick-ffelds  and  for 
pasturage  for  the  many  thousands  of  cows  kept  by  the  several  cow- 
keepers  in  the  neighbouroood,  and  who  supply  the*  metropolis/ with 
amlk.  One  cow-keeper  iathis  parish,  the  late  Mr.  PnUeyn,  is  said  4b 
have  constantly  kept  one  thousand  milch  cows,  for  the.  purpose  btfac* 
mentioned.  Indeed  the  number  of  cows  which  are  kept  in  this  parish, 
and  other  of  the  outskirts  of  London,  i»  incredible. 

;    '-    •        •-        '   '■     -      ,  .  \    -     In 
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In  tbe  kitchen  is.  a  coat  of  arms  within  a  mantle,  witb 
the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  plain,  and  the  other  as  above*, 
atgerit,  within  a  border  azurg  three  lions  passant  azure* 
Crest,  on  a  helmet,  a  demy  lion  rampant.  Several  re* 
mains  of  coats  of  arms  and  mantles  are  so  defaced  as  not  to 
be  described* 

At  tbe  north  end  of  this  street  is  a  noble  row  of  houses* 
tailed  Highbury  Place,  fronting  the  fine  hills  of  Highgate 
and  Hampstead.  Higher  still  is  Highbury  Terrace,  which 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect.  The  late  Mr.  Dawes 
built,  in  1781*  a  handsome  villa,,  with  a  paddock,  pleasure 
grounds,  &c,  on  the  site  of  it,  which  used  to  be  called 
Jack  Straw's  Castle,  is  said  to  have  stood  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Hales,  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  escaped 
thence  to  the  Tower,  from  the  fury  of  the  rebels  under  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  but  was  beheaded  by  them  there, 
together  with  archbishop  Sudbury.  It, was  lately  the  pro- 
|>etty  of  Alexander  Aubert,  Esq.  who  during  his  life  time 
added  a  fine  observatory  to  it.  Near  it  ia  a  tavern  and  tea 
garden,,  called  Highbury  Barn.  In  the  back  road,  -Isling* 
ton,  is  also  a  row  of  capital  new-built  houses,  called. Park 
Place,  the  situation  of  which  is  delightful. 

Cknonbury  House  is  situated,  on  a  fine  eminence,  half  .a 
mile  to  the  north-east  of  Islington  cburbb,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  mansion  for  the  prior  of  the.  canons  of.  St- 
Bartholomew,  in  West  Smithfield,  and  thence  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  of  Canonbury.  The  antient  part  of  Cat* 
.nonbury  House  is  supposed  to  have  been  built. in  the  reiga 
of  Henry  VIII..  by  William  Bolton,  prior  from  the  year 
1509  to  bis  death  in  1532;  his  device,  a  bolt  in  a  tun,  stilt 
remaining  in  several  parts,  of  the  garden  wall. '  At  the  Dis- 
solution it  was  granted  to.  Cromwell  earf  of  Essex ;  on 
whose  attainder  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the  divorced 
queen  Anne  of  Cleves  had  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 
from  the  manor,  toward  her  jointure.  Edward  VL  granted 
the  manor  to  John  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  afterward 
duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  ambition  involved  in  ruin 
bis  own  family  and  his  daughter-in-law,  tbe  excelfent  lady 
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&tbo  Grey.  On  the  execution  of  that  noblemaft  the  inafaor 
Was  granted  >  by  queen  Mary,  to  Sir  John  Spencer,  al* 
German  of  London,  commonly  tailed  Rich  Spencer ;  whose 
Only  child  married  William  second  lord  Com p ton,  after- 
ward earl  of  Northampton ;  who  appears,  in  consequence 
of  this  vast  accession  of  wealth,  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
temporary  distraction,  tn  this  family  the  manor  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  Of  the  old  mansion  great  part  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  is  subdivided  into  separate  houses 
and  lodgings  for  private  families.  One  large  old  house, 
having  a  brick  tower  seventeen  feet  square  and  fifty-eight 
high,  stiU  remains;  which  has  been  the  temporary  resi- 
dence of  several  literary  characters }  and  the  inside  retains 
gteat  part  of  its  primitive  appearance;  as  do  the  outer 
Walls  of  the  gardens  and  park,  all  marked  in  .various  parti, 
as  before  mentioned,  with  a  bolt  in  a  ten,  the  builder'* 
rebus*  Farther  particulars  of  this  place  are  copiously  de- 
tailed in  Mr.  Nichols's  "History  and  Antiquities  of  Ca* 
Uonbury  House.'*    Mr.  Nichols  is  a  native  of  Islington. 

Near  the  church  is  a  charity  school,  founded  in  1710,  and 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved  in  1788;  in  which  are 
clothed  and  educated  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girl*.  There 
are  ten  almshouse*  for  the  support  of  ten  decayed  members 
of  the  Clothworkers  company ;  they  are  situated  in  Queen's 
Row,  Lower  Street,-  and  were  founded  by  Mr.  John  Heath, 
1663.  In  Frog  Lane  are  eight  other  almshouses,  for  thq 
widows  of  clojth  workers;  each  widow  is  allowed  15/.  per 
annum,  and  a  chaldron  of  coals* 

The  old  Gothic  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  taken 
down  in  1151,  when  the  present  handsome  structure  wa« 
begun ;  it  was  finished  in  1754,  at  the  e*pence  of  GSOOL 
The  church  and  tower  afe  built  of  brick*  with  stone! 
quoins,  &c.  The  spire,  with  the  gallery  at  the  base,  is 
of  Portland  atone;  and  the  front  of  the  tower  (in  which 
lire  eight  bells)  is  ornamented  with  a  neat  stone  portico, 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  in  a  semicircular  form.  The  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  vane  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet.    The  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred 
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and  eight  feet,  and  the  breadth  sixty.  Its  roof  is  snp- 
ported  without  jpillars ;  and  the  inside  is  adorned  with 
elegant  simplicity.  In  the  west  gallery' is  a  good  organ. 
In  1787>  this  church  underwent  considerable  repairs ;  to 
strengthen  the  tower,  three  tiers  of  iron  ties,  or  chairt  bars, 
were  placed  across  the  tower  in  different  directions;  and 
an  electric  conductor  was  placed  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  ball.  The  scaffolding  for  this  purpose,  was  of 
wicker-work,  framed  upon  a  very  curious  plan  round  the 
steeple,  by  Mr.  Birch,  a  basket  maker  of  St  Alban's,  who 
had  before  contrived  a  similar  work  for  the  repairs  of  the 
spire  of  the  abbey  church  in  that  town.  This  ingenious 
man  engaged  to  erect  the  scaffold  at  Islington  for  20/.  and 
the  privilege  of  shewing  it  at  sixpence  each  person,  which 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  Slight  as  the  work  ap- 
peared to  be,  it  was  constructed  upon  such  an  excellent 
principle,  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  any  weight  that  was 
required. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  interiors  are  those  of  Dr. 
William  Cave,  editor  of  the  Lives  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  and  of  other  works.  Dame  Alice  Owen,  foun- 
dress of  the  Brewers  almshouses  and  school.  In  the  church- 
yard are  memorials  for  several  eminent  characters*. 

Islington 

*  It  would  be  weH  if  other  parishes  were  to  adopt  restrictions  similar  to 
>hotc  of  Islington,  as  under: 

u  St.  Marj,  Islington.  Copy  of  the  Orders  of  Vestry,  which  limit 
the  expences  attending  the  execution  of  the  office  of  churchwardens. 

"  1729.  December  2o\  "  Agreed  by  this  vestry,  That  no  church- 
warden for  the  future  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  three  pounds  in  any  re* 
pairs  of  the  church  or  churchyard,  without  an  order  of  vestry.— It  is 
agreed  by  this  vestry,  and  recommended,  That  no  more  than  twenty 
shillings  be  allowed  to  be  spent  on  the  auditing  of  any  accounts  for  the 
future. 

••  1730.  December  1.  It  being  reported  by  William  Page,  that  the 
expences  of  swearing  in  churchwardens  at  the  Commons,  usually 
amounts  to  about  one  guinea;  it  is  now  ordered,  That  the  charges  of 
the  day  at  the  time  of  swearing  in,  do  not  for  the  future  exceed  the  sum 
of  one  .guinea  over  and  above  the  aforesaid  sum  of  one  guinea ;  as  also 

what 
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Islington  was  as  famous  for  its  dairies  in  the  year  1575, 
as  it  is  at  present ;  and '  the  following  extract  contains  some 
shrewd  hints  that  the  a^rt  of  adulteration  was  practised  with 
success/  The  extract  is  from  Nichols's  Progresses  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  personifies  "  a  Squier  Minstrel  of  Middle- 
sex," making  a  speech  before  the  queen  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  in  the  course  of  which  he  thus  delivers  himself: 

lie  declares  "  how  the  worshipful  Tillage  of  Islington,  well  . 
knooen  too  bee  one  of  the  most  auncient  and  best  townz  in  Eng- 
land, next  to  London,  at  this  day,  (as  well  at  Cookez  feast  in 
AJdersgate  Streete  yeerely  upon  Hoiirood  Day,  az  allso  at  all 
solemn  bridealez  in  the  citie  of  London  all  the  yeer  after,  in  well 
•erring  them  of  mylk  for  theyr  flawnez  not  yet  pil'd  nor  chalked ; 
of  cream  for  their  custardes  not  frothed  not  thykned  with  floour; 
and  of  butter  for  theyr  pastiez  and  pye  paste  not  made  of  well 
curds,  nor  gather'd  of  whey  in  soomer,  nor  mingled  in  winter 
with  salt  batter  watered  or  washt,)  did  obteyn  long  agoo  these 
worshipful  armez  in  /cooler  and  foorm  as  yee  see;  whiph  are,  a 
feild  argent  as  the  field  and  ground  wheariu  the  milkwives  of  this 
woorthy  tooun  doo  .trade  for  theyr  living.  On  a  fess  tenny 
three  platez  between  three  milk  tankerds  proper.  The  three 
milk  tankerds  az  the  proper  vesscll  whearin  the  substauns  andv 
matter  of  their  trade  is  too  and  fro  transported.  The  ten  tenny, 
which*  is  a  cooler  betokening  dout  and  suspicion,  as  well  to  their 
markets  and  servants  as  to  their  customerz,  that  they  trqst  not 
toofarre,  may  bring  unto  them  platez,  that  iz  coyned  sylver; 
three,  that  iz  sufficient  and  plentie;  for  so  that  number  in  *ar<t 
mory  may  well  sigoifie.    For  creast,  upon  a  wad  qf  ote-straw  a 

.,  what  shall  be  expended  on  the  visitation,  over  and  above  the  fees  due  at 
the  said  visitation,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  shillings. 

"  1735.  March  7.  Ordered,  That  no  vestry  shall  hereafter  he  ca)!e4 
upon  any  private  account  until  the  person  or  persons  desiring  the  same 
shall  first  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  churchwarden  twenty  shillings,  to 
answer  the  etf  pences  of  such  vestry. 

"  1785.  September  22.  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  That  in 
future  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  be  allowed  to  be  expended  by  the  church* 
wardens  at  the  usual  vestries  (viz.  the  vestry  for  electing  churchwardens t 
{hat  for  settling  the  poors*  rate;  and  that  for  returning  a  Ifct  of  surveyors) 
instead  of  twenty  shillings  allowed  to  be  expended.  The  queition  being 
put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative." 

3B3  h«U 
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fell  of  fcnntnty.  ThU  skoorchien,  wjfh  Heist*  jery  aptly 
agreeing  both  to  the  arms  and  to  the  trade  of  the  beams,  gltu 
riou sly  supported  between  a  gray  mare  (a  beast  meetett  for  car- 
rylqg  of  mitlc  tankerds),  her  pannell  on  her  bak,  as  alwaa 
reddy  for  servis  at  tiery  feast  and  brydall  at  neede,  and  her  silly 
fole,  fallow  and  flaxen  mane  after  the  syre.  In  the  sfaro  nndem. 
graven  iz  theare  a  proper  word,  weN  squaring  with  all  the  rest, 
taken  out  of  Salem's  chapter  of  things  that  most  noorish  a 
man's  body,  Lac,  cttseus  infans;  that  iz,  good  milke  and  yoong 
dieeze.  And  thus  mooch  and  please,  quoth  he,  for  the  anna 
of  our  worshippfnl  toonn:  and  thear  withall  made  a  manerly 
leg,  and  so  held  his  peas.'1 

Holingshed  informs  us  that  when  Henry  VI.  was  brought 
a  prisoner  to  London,  the  earl  of  Warwick ,  met  him  at 
Eyseldon,  and  arrested  him  in  the  name  of  Edward  IV.  at 
the  same  .time  causing  his  gilt  spurs  to  be  taken  from 
bis  feet, 

.  Islington  was  a  scene  of  horror,  in  the  martyrdom  of 
Ralph  Allerton,  James  Austoo,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  and 
Richard  Roth,  who  were  all  consumed  in  one  fire,  for  the 
Protestant  faith,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1557. 
.  Adjoining  to  Islington  is  Newington  Green,  consisting 
of  aiatidsome  square,  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Islington, 
and  NevWngton.  On  one  side  of  it.  is  a  meeting  house,  of 
'which  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Price  was  minister  for  many 
,  years.  On  the  cieling  of  the  principal  room  of  an  old 
Bouse,  on  the  south  side,  which  vulgar  tradition  has  dig- 
nified as  a  residence  of  Henry  VIII.  are  the  arms  and  inU 
tials  of  James  I.  Over  the  fire  pla#e  are  the  arms  of  lord- 
Compton.  A  footpath  in  the'  neighbourhood  is  denomit 
feated  King  Harry's  Walk. 

Newington,  or  Stoke  Newington,  is  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  London,  in  the  road  to  Edmonton.  Behind  the 
Church  is  a  pleasant  grove  of  tali  trees,  known  by  the  name 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk.  In  the  manor  house,  for* 
roerly  belonging  to  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  but  then 
the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  the  excellent  Dr.  Watts 
was  treated,  Tor  thirty-six  years,  with  all  the  kindness  that 
2  friepdship 
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friendship  and  respect  could  dictate.  The  golden  ball  at 
the  top  d(  the  house  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Watte  in  bis*  Lyric 
Poems,  as  well  as  the  other  part*  of  the  mansion,  then  just 
built  far  its  recently  deceased  proprietor.  Mrs.  Abney,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,   whose  piety    and  virtues  ren* 

'  dcred  her  worthy  of  such  a  father  and  such  a  friend,  or* 
dered,  by  her  last  will,  that  this  estate  should  be  sold,  an4 
the  produce  distributed  in  charitable  donations*  It  waft 
accordingly  sold  to  Jonathan  Eade,  Esq.  and  the  produce, 
amounting  to  many  thousand  pounds,  was  distributed  agree* 
ably  to  xbe  will.  Here  is  a  pleasant  villa,  near  the  New 
River,  erected  by  the  late  Jonathan  Hoare,  Esq. 

Many  other  eminent  characters  were  residents  in  tbiaplaa** 
aant  and  retired  village ;  among  these  were  Daniel  De  Foe? 
Anderson,  a  writer  on  Commerce ;  James  Burgh,  author  of 
Political  Disquisitions,  &c. ;  Thomas  Day,  author  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton ;  and  the  philanthropic  John  Howard. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mdry,  is  a  small 
irregular  building,  but  looks  very  picturesque  from  several 
windings  of  the  New  River,  which  skirts  the  village, 
Within  the  church  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the 
family  of  Hartopp;  particularly  one  by  Banks,  for  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  bart.  who.  dted  in  1762.  A  marble  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  John  Dudley,  Esq.  who  died  in 
1580,  and  his  lady.  He  is  represented  in  armour;  bis  lady 
in  the  dress  of  the  time;  they  are  both  kneeling.  Un- 
derneath are  some  Latin  verses,  for  which,  according  to 

'Mr.  Dudley's  funeral  roll,  the  writer  was  paid  ten  shil. 
frigs*.     On  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  memorial 

of 

*  The  verses  are  printed  in  BiWiotheca  Topog.  Britan.  Vol.  TI.  from  a 
MS.  roll  now  belonging  to  the  marquis  Townshend,    The  following  ex* 
tract  affords  a  good  specimen  of  a  funeral  feast : 
V  Three  barrrils  beer         0  13    0    Sack,    muscaoXl,   and 
Strong  bete,  9ne  barrell,  malmsey,  10  gall.  1    0    0 

dim.  9  .  -  Q  ]Q  9  Rennish  wyne,  two  gall.  0  5  4 
Cfcret  wyne,  One  ho^gs-  Floure  for  pies  and  bread, 

fceat}        •       r       -      4    i    0        thirty-two  bush.       *      3  10    0 
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Af  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Taverner,  rector  of  this  church,  am} 
professor  of  music,  in  Gresham  College,  who  died  I6SS. 

The  churchyard  contains  many  tombs;  the  most  worthy 
of  notice  is  one  belonging  to  the  family  of  William 
Pickett,  Esq.  lord  mayor- of  London,  1790;  a  worthy 
magistrate,  and  projector  .of  the  ,improvements  in  the 
Strand,  and  Snow  Hill.  The  inscription  commemorate* 
the  melancholy  and  untimely  fate  of  bis  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, who,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1781,  was  ironing* 
and,  lifting  up  a  box-iron  to  receive  the  heater  too  high, 
the  heater  fell  within  her  stays,  and  before  any  assistance 
could  be  obtained,  burnt  her  so  dreadfully  that  she  died 
next  day  in  the  greatest  agonies.  The  inscription  adds, 
"  Reader,  if  ever  you  should  witness  such  an  afflicting 
scene,  recollect  that  the  only  method  to  extinguish  the 
flame  is  to  stifle  it  by  an  immediate  covering."  The  aj- 
derman,  weighed  down  by  domestic  calamity,  and  the  loss, 
of  a  valuable  son,  fighting  for  his  country,  departed  this 
life  on  the  17th  of  December,  1796. 

This  village  Was  formerly  called  Neweton  Canonicorum, 
from  its  connection  with  the  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  ca- 
*  thedral.  It  is  a  prebend  of  that  church,  and  the  pre- 
bendary is  patron  of  the  rectory,  which  being  a  peculiar 
belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  is  exempt  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bishop,  except  when  he  visits  tam  m 
capitc  quam  in  membris. 


For   bacon,    and   other 

One  firkin  of  sturdgeon 

1 

6 

8 

cates  and  necessaries 

6 

15 

4 

Two  boxes  of  waflfers 

.0 

5 

4 

To  the  powlter    - 

9 

13 

0 

Two  gallons  of  mustarde 

0 

0 

a 

To  the  butcher    - 

12 

6 

6 

Three  gallons  and  halfe 

To  Mr.  Haynes  for  frcshe 

of  creme 

0 

4 

a 

fche        -       -       - 

2 

5 

0 

To  a  master  coke,  six 

To  a  fisherman  for  four 

under  cokes,  and  ten 

, 

pikes       --. 

1 

0 

"0 

turobroache*    - 

3 

a 

4 

Spice          •       -  m    - 

4 

0 

7 

To     the    draper   for 

One  brawne 

i 

6 

8 

blackes" 

!<W 

5 

0 

One  hundred  and  five  persons  were  put  in  mourning,  for  which  the 
quantity  of  cloth  was  three  hundred  yards  and  a  half. 

Among  the  legacies  left  by  Mr.  Dudley,  was  a  cross  to  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, value  1001. ! — Ly sons' s  Environs,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  285.  Note. 
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0 

The  parish  of  Hornsey,  is  situated  »bpqt  four  miles 
'  north  of  London ;  and  contain*  two  small  irregular  vil- 
lages, Hornsey,  ami  Crouch  End ;  a  few  good  houses 
scattered  about  Muswell  Hill,  some  on  the  north  of  Horn* 
sey  Lane,  and  all  those  on  the  east  of  High  gate,  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  Hornsey  Lane  to  the  chapel  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  Half  of  the  bouse  called  the  Gate 
House  is  in  this  parish,  the  other  half  is  in  that  of  Pancras; 
and  proceeding  northwards,  it  includes  both  sides  of  th* 
way,  as  far  as  a  bouse  called  the  Iron  Gate  House  on  th* 
road  to  Whetstone.  s 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  .and  retired  villages  near 
London,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  which  iu 
the  vallies  confines  the  sight  almost  to  the  spot  on  which 
the  spectator  stands ;  whilst  the  hills  afford  ample  view 
of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminstet,  their  suburbs! 
and  a  prodigious  extent  of  fertile  country  surrounding 
thfem.  The  New  River,  which  winds  through  the  valley, 
furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  many  of  their  gardens  are  rendered  pleasapt  by  its 
passage  through  them*. 

Towards 

*  Norden,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  roads  which  lead  through  this  part  of  the  country. 

"  The  old  and  auncieot  high  ware  to  high  Bernet  from  Porte-poole 
now  Gray's  Inne,  as  also  from  Clerkenwell,  was  through  a  lane,  on  the 
East  of  Pancras  Church,  called  Longwich  Lane,  from  thence  leaving 
Highgate  on  the  west,  it  'passed  through  Tallingdone  Lane  &  so  to 
C^rouche  ende,  and  thence  through  a  Parke  called  Harnsey  great  Parke, 
to  Muswell  hill,  to  Coanie  hatch,  Fryarne  Bernet,  &  so  to  Whetstone,, 
which  is  now  the  common  highway  to  high  Bernet.  This  auncient  high- 
way, was  refused  of  way  raring  men,  and  carriers,  by  reason  of  the . 
•deepness  &  dirtie  passage  in  the  winter  season :  In  regard  whereof  it  was 
agreed  betweene  the  Bishop  of  London  and  thecountrie,  that  a  nee  waie 
shoulde  bee  layde  forth  through  the  said  Bishops  Parks,  beginning  at 
Highgate  Hill,  to  leade,  (as  now  is  accustomed)  directly  to  Whetstone: 
iot  which  new  waie  all  carter,  carriers,  packmen,  and  such  like  trauellers, 
yeelde  a  certaine  tole  vnto  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  is  ferined  (as  is 
said  st  this' date)  at  40L  per  annum  j  and  for  that  purpose,  was  the  gate 

erected 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  A  stftaot 
house  was  erected  on  the  sifrmttiit  of  Highgate  Hill*  on  a 
spot  where  formerly  stood  a  hermitage ;  and  shortly  aftei1* 
wards  a  chapel  was  annexed  to  it,  and  both  were  liberally 
endowed*  This  chapel  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the 
hamlet;  Highgate,  not  being  a  parish  of  itself,  and  the 
churches  of  Hopsey,  Finchley,  Islington,  and  Newington* 
which  are  the  nearest,  being  too  far  off  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  chapel  and  school  house  are  plain  brick  buildings* 
the  revenues  and  government  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the 
almshouses,  are  in  six  trustees.  Upon  the  demise  of  one 
of  thera  the  survitors  -a*e  empowered  to  fill  op  the  va- 
cancy. ■    •• 

The  first  immediate  communication  between  Highgate 
and  Islington,  was  made'  under  the  direction  of  a  hermit 
belonging  to  the  house  abovementioned,  Who  cotwtructed-a 
causeway  down  the  hiH,  and  covered  it  with  gravel,  taken 
from  the  part  where  the  ponds  now  are  on  the -summit. 

At  a  place  called  Lodge  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Hornsey,  the 
bishops  of  London  are  saM  to  have  had  a  palace*  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hunt.  Out  of  thfe 
old  materials  of  this  building  the  present  church  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built :  which  is  a  plain  structure,  and  consists  of 
a  north  and  south  aisle,  and  is  divided  down  the  centre  by  six 

Gothic  arches.    The  principal  monuments  are  as  follow:.. 

i 
erected  on  th<  hill,  that  through  the  same  all  traueilers  shoulde  passe,  and 
be  the  more  aptlie  staide  for  the  same  tole." 

It  appears  by  this,  that  the  part  of  the  great  north  road  winch  leads 
from  Highgate  to  Whetstone,  was  formed  before  that  from  Islington  .to 
Highgate  through  Halloway ;  and  from  this  gate,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  for  the  conveniency  of  collecting  the  toll,  the  place  derived  its 
name:  an  inscription  against  the  Gate-house  imports,  that  in  the  year 
1769  the  gate  was  taken  away  and  the  road  widened  at  theexpence  of  the 
Islington  and  Whetstone  trusts,  but  that  the  toll  is  to  be  paid  as  usual* 
That  part  of  the  old  road  which  leads  from  Battle  Bridge  is  now  useless, 
except  for  die  carts  of  neighbouring  farmers,  and  in  the  summer  as  .a 
bridleway  for  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  dust  of  more  frequented  roads  * 
it  is  allowed  to  be  considerably  shorter  than  those  through  Isliogtoo  and 
Kentish  Town.    *  •     .^    ........  / 

Against 
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Against  a  pillar  opposite  the  pulpit, 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Mr  Thomas  Lant,  B:  D:  who 
lived  Incumbent  of  this  church  51  Years  &  dyed  the  13  of  May. 
16*88  being  of  the  age  of  86  Years. 

Heare  iyeth  interred  ye  Body  of  Robert  Harington  second  son 
of  Sir  John  Harington  of  Exton  in  the  County e  of  Rutland 
Knight  who  lived  Incumbent  of  this  Church  50  yearcs  &  died  the 
24  day  of  October  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1610  being  of 
the  age  of  80 

On  the  front  of  the  chapel  is  the  following  (late, 

1576. 
And  underneath  this  inscription : 

Sr  Roger  Cholmety  Knt  Ld  Cheife  Barron  of  ye  Excheqrer 
And  after  that  Ld  Cheife  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  did  In- 
«titvte  and  ,  Erect  at  his  owne  Charges  this  pvbliqve  and  free 
gramar  schoole. 

And  proevred  the  same  to  be  Established  and  Confirmed  by  the 
letters  patent  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  Hee  endowinge  the  same  with 
yearely  maynetaynance. 

Which  schoole  Edwyn  Sandys  Ld  Bishop  of  London  enlarged 
Abo  Dni  1565  by  the  addition  of  this  chappcl  for  divine  service, 
&  by  other  endowments  of  pietie  &  devotion,,  since  which  the 
said  chappel  hath  been  enlarged  by  the  pietie  &  bovnty  of  divers 
lionble  and  worthy  personages. 

This  Inscription  was  Renewed  Anno  Dni  1668,  by  the  then 
•Governors  of  the  said  schoole. 

And  against  the  almshouses  the  following  inscription: 

Anno  1724 
The  six  Almes-Houses  founded  by 

Sir  John  Woolastoa  Knt 

Being  very  old  and  decayed  were 

pull'd  down  and  These  twelve  built  in 

their  Room  together  with  a  School-House 

for  the  Charity  Girls  at  the  Sole  Charge  of 

Edward  Pjiuncefort  Esqr 

One  of  the  Governours  and  Treasurer  of  the 

Chapcll  and  Free  School  of  Highgate 

Vol.  VI.    No.  137.  3  C  There 
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There  are  some  handsome  monuments  in  the  chapel,  of 
which  the  following  is  on  the  pedestal  of  a  neat  Corinthian 

cplnma: 

To  the  Memoryof  ♦ 

Lewis  Atterbury  LLD  Formerly  Rector  of  Sy  well  in  the  County 
of  Northampton :  and  one  of  the  six  Preachers  to  her  late 
Sacred  Majesty  ^Q.  Anne  at  St  James's  and  Whitehall.  He 
was  36  Tears  Preacher  of  this  Chapel :  24  Years  Rector  of 
Shepperton  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  and  11  years  Rector 
of  this  Parish  of  Hornsey.  He  married  Penelope  the  Daughter 
•f  John  Bediugfield  Esq  by  whom  he  had  4  Children ;  riz  Two 
Sons  who  died  young :  Bedingfield  Atterbury,  M.  A.  who  died 
soon  after  He  had  entered  into  Holy  Orders:  and  Penelope 
who  was  married  to  George  Sweetaple  of  St  Andrews  Hol- 
bourn,  Brewer,  by  whom  She  had  one  Daughter  Penelope 
Sweetaple  now  Living.  He  died  at  Bath  Octr  20th  A  D  1721 
in  the  76  Year  of  his  Age  &  lies  buried  near  this  place 

Dr.  Atterbury  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Rochester. 

There  are  several  houses  of  good  accommodation  at 
Highgate.  Some  of  the  public  houses  have  a  large  pair  of 
horns  placed  over  the  sign ;  and  when  any  of  the  coun- 
try people  stop  for  refreshment,  a  pair  of  large  horns,  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  staff,  is  brought  to  them,  and  they  are 
pressed  to  be  sworn*  If  they  consent,  a  kind  of  burlesque 
oath  is  administered,  that  they  never  will  eat  brown  bread 
when  they  can  get  white;  and  abundance  of  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  which  they  repeat  after  the  person  who 
brings  the  horns;  being  allowed,  however,  to  add  to  each 
article,  the  words,  "  except  I  like  the  other  better.'1 

On  .the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  into  Highgate  from 
Kentish  Town,  is  a  house  built  by  Sir  William  Ashhurst, 
lord  may  of  of  London,  1694.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  late 
ThomaTWalker,  JEsq.  accomptant-general.  The  prospect 
from  rfigbgate  and  Hampstead  is  grand  and  extensive;  and 
at  Brown's  Wood,  commonly  called  Hornsey  Wood,  is 
Copt  Hall,  or  Hornsey  House,  which  has  a  long  room  an- 
aexed  to  it,  celebrated  for  the  resort  of  company  in  the 

summer 
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summer  to  drink  tea:-the  situation  of  the  place,  and  the 
/walk  from  Islington,  are  extremely  pleasant. 

Hornsey  Psrk  is  mentioned  in  history  as  the  place  where 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Arundel, 
and  other  nobles  assembled,  in  a  hostile  manner,  tnmo  1386, 
to  oppose  king  Richard. 

The  narrow  roads,  usually  termed  the  Green  Lanes,  which 
pass  from  Islington  through  Hornsey  to  Palmer's  Green  and 
Soutbgate,  have  been  improved  and  converted  into  turn- 
pike roads.  This  parish  is  assessed  by  act  of  parliament  at 
201.  annually  towards  keeping  them  in  repair. 

A  sunday  school  is  established  by  voluntary  contribution. 
The  original  name  of  the  parish  is  Harringay;  the  living* 
rcetory  in  the  gift  of  the*  bishop  of  London. 

Muswell  Hilx,  in  this  parish,  is  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  London.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  famous  well  oh 
the  hill,  where  formerly  the  fraternity  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, in  Clerkenwell,  had  their  dairy,  with  a  large  farm 
adjacent.  Here  they  built  a  chapel  for  the  benefitof  some 
nuns,  in  which  they  fixed  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Mus- 
well. These  nuns  had  the  sole  management  of  the  dairy; 
and  it  is  singular,  that  the  said  well  and  farm  do,  at  this 
time,  belong  to  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  The 
water  of  this  spring  was  then  deemfed  a  miraculous  cure 
for  scrophulons  and  cutaneous  disorders.  For  that  reason 
it  was  much  resorted  to;  and,  as  tradition  says,  a  king 
of  Scotland  made  a  pilgrimage  hither,  and  was  perfectly 

The  road  f«>«*  Stoke  Newington,  over  Stamford  Hill,  ia 
interspersed  with  beautiful  villas  of  opulent  citizens,  which 
continue  to  enliven,  the  scenery  till  we  arrive  at  Tot. 

TENHAH. 

Thfc  village,  called  also  Toxhebam,  or  To^Ham,  m 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  the  property  ctf 
earl  Waltheof,  son  of  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
^ho  defeated  the  Scotish  usurper  Macbeth.  In  1072, 
Qcwatric,  earl  of  Northumberland,  having  been  deprived 

3  C  2  *f 
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Wet]9  of  which  -the  common  people  report  many  strange 
cures. 

The  parish  is  divided  into  Nether-ward,  containing  the 
parsonage  and  vicarage;  Middle-ward,  comprehending 
Marsh  Street  and  Church  End ;  High  Cross ;  and  Wood 
Ghreen  ward  comprehending  aH  the  rest  of  the  parish,  and 
bigger  than  all  the  three  other  wards*  The  cross,  which 
was.  once  much  higher,  %n6  gave  name  to  the  place,  was 
formerly  a  column  of  wood,  raised  upon  a  little  hil- 
lock; whence  the  village  took  the  name  of  High  Cross. 
It  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  structure-  erected,  in 
ks  stead,  by  dean  Wood*  in  J6O0.  The  cross  has  re- 
cently been  thoroughly  repaired.  >n4  cased,  with,  a  railing 
round  it. 

The  History  of  the  Church  informs  us*  that  it  was  be- 
stowed by  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  on  the  canons 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  (founded  by 
his  sister  queen  Maud,)  "  in  perpetual  ajms,  for  the  health 
of  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  queen  Maud,,  his  sister,  queen 
Maud,  his  wife,  earl  Simon,  and  all  bis  ancestors,".,  by 
charter,  which  was  confirmed  by  William  de  Sancta  Maria, 
bishop  of  London.  It  continued  in  possession  of  the  re- 
ligious, till  the  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  when  that  mo- 
narch granted  it  to  William  lord  Howard,  of  Effingham, 
and  Margaret,  Btstwifej;  but  being  attainted,  for  con- 
cealing what  they  knew  of*  queen  Catharine  Howard's  in- 
fidelity, were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  After  this  reversion  to  the  crown, 
Henry  granted  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, who  have  continued  the  patrons  t^U,  the  present 
period. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to.  AH  Saints,  is  sitnatod  on  an. 
eminence,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Mosel,  a  rivulet,  which 
rises  on  Muswell  Hill.  Over  the  porch  is  an  apartment  in 
which  the  parish  business  was  formerly  transacted.  It  waq 
inhabited  by  Elizabeth  Fleming,  an  almswoman,  who  lived 
in  it  sixty  years,  and,  according  to  her  own  account,  pass- 
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ed  her  hundredth  year  on  the  17th  of  Match,  1790.  The 
vestry  was  erected  in  1697,  by  lord  Coleraine,  who  made 
a  vault  in  it  for  himself  and  his  family.  It  has,  indeed,  the 
appearance  of  a  mausoleum,  having  a  dome  leaded,  and 
crowned  with  an  obelisk.  There  is  a  Quaker's  meeting  at 
Tottenham :  on  which  account,  many  families  of  that  per* 
suasion  have  their  country  houses  here. 

In  this  parish  are  three  almshouses.  Of  one  of  them,  for 
eight  poor  people,  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  erected  by 
Baltyazar  Sanchez,  a  Spaniard,  who  was,  confectioner  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  came  over  to  England, 
and  was  the  first  that  exercised  that  art  in  this  country.  He 
became  a  Protestant,  and  died  in  1 602.  It  is  said  that  he 
lived  in  the  house,  now  the  George  and  Vulture  inn ;  at 
the  entrance  of  which  Are  6xed  the  arms  of  England,  in  a 
.garter,  supported  by  a  lion  and  griffin,  and  with  the  ini- 
tials E.  R.  over  another  door  is  1587-  Here  also  is  a  free 
school,  of  which,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  ce- 
lebrated scholar  and  antiquary,  Mr.  William  B&ter,  was  ^ 
master. 

This  parish  has  given  birth  to  Sir  Julius  Caesar,"  the 
learned  Dr.  Edward  Stmson;  and  among  its  vicars  were 
Mr.  William  Bedwelj.,  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  and  author  of  a  History 
of  Tottenham. 

Tottenham  is  famous  for  three  proverbs: 

1.  "  Totteakam  Wood  is  tamed  French." 

Which  is  thus  explained,  by  Dr.  Fuller :  "  About  the. 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  French  mechanics 
so  swarmed  in  England,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  English 
artists,  that  they  rose,  in  London,  on  May  Day  15*7;  nor 
was.  London  only  filled  with  them,  but  also  the  villages  for 
four  or  five  miles  round,  among  whichr  Tottenham,,  which 
perhaps  for  some  time  had  stood  out  and  despised  tha 
French  fashions,  was  at  length  one;  and  so  this  proverb, 
came  into  use*  a* approach,  to  the  people,  of  Tottenham! 
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Tottenham  is  turned  French,  i.  e.  is  as  foolish  as  other 
places,  to  leave  the  good  customs  of  their  country  for  fo- 
reign fashions.'*  y 

2.  "  When  Tottenham  Wood  is  all  on  fire; 

The  Tottenham  Street,  is  nothing  but  mire." 

cc  This  proverb,"  says  Bed  well,  u  was  occasioned  by  s 
great  wood,  called  Tottenham  Wood,  of  many  hundred 
acres,  lying  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
parish,  and  so  easily  seen  by  all  that  dwelt  in  the  streets, 
when  a  foggy  thick  mist,  like  smoke  (and  where  there  is 
smoke,  we  say  there  is  fire)  ariseth  out  of  the  wood,  and 
hangs  over  it;  the  inhabitants  observe,  that  it  is  generally 
a  sign  of  .rainy  foul  weather,  which  fills  the  street,  lyings 
low,  with  water,  and  turns  it  into  dirt.  The  wood  is  in 
great  part  destroyed,  but  the  dirt  is  as  much  as  ever.1* 

3.  "  You  shall  as  easily  remove  Tottenham  Wood." 

"  This  proverb  is  used  to  express  things  impossible,  or 
not  likely  to  be  effected ;  for  if  the  wood  be  removed,  which 
is  very  great,  four  hundred  acres  at  least,  the  hill,  which  is 
very  high  and  large,  must  be  carried  with  it,  and  therefore 
neither  of  them  can  he  removed  out  of  their  place."  This 
proverb,  however,  has  been  rendered  nugatory,  agreeably 
the  latter  part  of  the  illustration  of  the  second  proverb. 

Another  remarkable  thing  relating  to  Tottenham,  is  a^ 
antient  poem,  denominated  "  The  Tournament  of  Tot- 
tenham; or  the  wooeing,  winning,  and  wedding  of  Tibb, 
the  reeve's  daughter.  *  This  poem,*  says  Warton,  in  his 
History  of  English  Poetry,  c  is  a  burlesque  on  the  parade 
and  fopperies  of  chivalry.1  The  author  has  introduced  a 
parcel  of  clowns  and  rustics  of  Tottenham,  Islington, 
Highgate,  and  Hackney  (suitors  for  Randall,  the  Reeve's 
daughter),  who  imitate  all  the  solemnities  of  the  barriers. 
The  whole  is  a  mock  parody  on  the  challenge,  the  various 
events  of'  the  encoanter,  the  exhibition  of  the  prize,  the 
devices  and  escuchions,  the  display  of  the  arms,  the  tri- 
umphant procession  of  the  conqueror,  the  oath  before  the 
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combat,  the  splendid  feast  which  followed,  with  emery 
ether  ceremony  and  circumstance  which  constituted  the 
regular  tournament/ 

A  singular  duel  occurred  here  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1610,  which  is  thus  recorded  in  the  parish  register: 

"  Memorandum,  that  on  Thursdaie,  being  the  eight  of  No* 
vember,  thelre  was  a  meting  of  the  neighbours,  to?  warme  Mr. 
John  Sjms  his  bouse,  the  seigne  of  the  9Wanne  at  Hlgh-crosse, 
among  whom  came  John  Nelbam  and  John  Whiston,  whoe  har. 
ing  some  grudge  or  quarrell  betwene  them,  diner  being  done,  - 
they  two  did  use  som  private  speches  within  themselves,  taking 
leave  of  the  companie,  went  to  their  houpes,  either  of  them 
taking  his  pick  stafe  in  their  handes,  mett  inafelde  behinde 
Mr.  Edward  Barkham's  house,  comonhr  caulld  or  knowne  by 
the  name  of  Baldwin's ;  theare  they  two  fought  tiltfoha  Nelham 
reccyved  a  wound  by  John  Whiston  in  his  throtte,  fell  doone 
dead,  and  never  spake  word  after;  so  the  coroner,  upon  th* 
Saturdaie  .next,  sate  upon  him ;  was  buried  the  same  daie,  being 
the  10  of  Not.  1610."  This  singular  duel  must  remind  the 
reader  of  the  tournament  above  noticed. 

.The  extensive  parish  of  Edmonton,  is  supposed  to 'have 
received  its  denomination  from  the  Saxon  word  £3ejLrig, 
neble  or  chief,  and  tun,  a  town;  it  having- been  so  con-     - 
siderable  a  township  as  to  give  name  to  the  hundred  in  '. 
which  it  is  situated.    In  antient  records  it  occurs  undter  the- 
various  names  of  <£ddmton,  Edelmeston,  and  Edelmetbn. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  distinction  long 
anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest;  for  at  Bush  Hill,  a  large 
circular  intrenchment  was  discovered,  whidb  tradition  has 
denominated  a  British  oppidum ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Gotrgh 
was  of' opinion  that  it  was  a  Roman  camp*  pointing  to  * 
Bury  Street,  in  this  parish,  and  crossing  the  river  Lea, 
into  Essex. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  this  district  was 
possessed  by  Asgar,  Stallarius;*  at  the  time  of  the  Ge- 
neral 

*  This  officer  has  been  called  master  of  the  horse,  constable  of  the 

ermy,  &c.  might  not  Stallarius  have  been  iotetprcttd  the  woodman*  la 
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neral  Survey  it  was  holden  by  Geffrey  de  Magnavilla,  as 
appears  by  the  following,  translated  extract  from  Domes* 
day  Book* 

>  *<  Geffrey  de  Magoavelle  holds  Adelmetone.  It  was  rated  at 
35  hides.  The  arable  land  contains  26  camentes.  In  demesne 
tfrei?  are  16  hides  and  4  camentes*  The  villani  possess  22  ca- 
rucates.  One  villain  possesses  1  hide  and  three  others  have  each, 
h%lf  a  virgate;  and  fqyr  bordars  each  5  acres,  and  four  bordars 
each  4  acres,  and  four  cottagers  have  4  acres*  Ten  cottagers 
and  four  villains  have  1  hide  and  1  viigate,  and  these  are  four 
servants.  There  is  a  mill  of  10  shillings  rent,  a  meadow  con* 
taining  %6  carucptes,  and  25  shillings  more  of  the  above.  There 
is  pasture  for  the  cattle,  a  wood  sufficient  for  2000  hogs,  and 
1&  shillings  rent  from  the  wood  and  pasture.  The  whole  is  va- 
lued at  40  pounds.  In  the  time  of  king  Edward  it  produced  20 
paunds.  This  manor  was  possessed  by  Asgar,  the  Stallere.  To 
this  manor  has  al ways'  been,  added  a  hamlet  called  Mimes,  which 
is  valued  with  the  manor." 

"  When  William  the  Conqueror  undertook  his  expedition 
into  this  kingdom,  Geffrey  de  Mandeville  was  one  of  those 
Valorous  chiefs  who  attended  him,  and  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  service  that  he  rewarded  him  with  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  lordships,  among  which  was  the 
parish  we  are  now -treating  of.  Walden,  in  Essex,  after- 
wards became  the  head  of  the  barony,  and  of  the  honor 
of  Mandeville.  This  Geffrey  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
William  de  Mandeville,  who  married  Margaret,  sole  daugh- 
ter of  Eudo  Dapifer,  and  left  for  successor  Geffrey,  whom 
king  Stephen,  and  also  the  empress  Maud,  honored  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Essex. 

Dr.  Holyoke's  Dictionary  Stalfaria  is  thus  defined:  "  Locus  nemorosus, 
ubi  arbores,  post  aliquot  amnorum  intercapedines  attondi  solent  fomitis, 
autsepiumrestaurandarum  gratia,  nam  et arbores  hujus  modi  quibusdam 
.  Stalli,  aliis  St§ndes  quasi  Statibnariae  dicta  sunt.  Fide  Spelman."  It 
might  have  been  a  surname,  as  there  occur  among  the  tenents  in  Domes- 
day Jiook,  Theodoricus  aurifaber,  or  the  goldsmith  j  Giselburtus  ar- 
balistarius,  or  the  cross  bow  maker;  Walterus  cocus,  the  cook,  &c. 
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This  carl  married  Rohesia,  the  daughter  of  Alberte  de 
Vere,  chief  justiciary  of  all  England,  and  sister  to  Alberic 
the  first  earl  of  Oxford.    He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Burwel  Castle,  in   1144,  and  was   buried  in  the  Temple 
church,    London.      William  de  Mandevflle,  *  his  son  and 
successor,    dying  in   1190,   without  issue,    tjiis  great  in- 
heritance  devolved  on  his  aunt  Beatrix,  the  widow  of  Wil- 
liam de  Say.     She  had  two  sons,  William,  (who  left  fcsue 
Beatrix  the  wife  of  Geffrey  Fitz-Piers,  afterwards  earl  of 
Essex,  and  Maud  the  wife  of  William  de  Bocland,)  and 
Geffrey,  who  married  Walkeline  de  Maminot,  whose  de- 
scendant Geffrey,  afterwards  purchased  the  manor  of  Ed- 
monton, which  was  enjoyed  by  several  of*  his  posterity. 
(  It  does  not  appear  who  were  the  intermediate  possessors 
of   this  manor  before  the  abovementibned  Geffrey,  who, 
according  to  Dugdale,  died  iq  15  Edw.  II.  having  a  short 
time  before  purchased  the  manor  of  Edelmetone  'in  -Com. 
Midd>  leaving  it  to  Geffrey,  his  son,  at  that  time  seven- 
teen years  of  age.     Which  Geffrey  making  proof  of  his 
age  in  19  Edw.  II.  had  livery  of  his  lands,  and  was  first 
summoned  to  parliament  in  1  Edw.  III.    He  departed  thk 
life  in  33  Edw.  III.    leaving   issue    by   Maud,    his  wife, 
'  daughter  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  Wil- 
liam, his  son  and  heir;  and  three  daughters,  Idonea,  ,maiu^ 
ried  to  Sir  John  de  Clinton,  of  Maxstoke,  in  Com.  Warw. 
int.;  Elizabeth,  to  Thomas  de  Aldone;  and  Joanj  first  to 
William  Fenys, '  and  afterwards  to  Stephen  de  Valoinea. 
This  last  mentioned  William  left  issue  John,  his' son  and 
heir/  who  died  in  his  minority,  and  in  ward  to  the  king,  in 
6  Richard  II.  leaving  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  and  heir  at  that 
time,  sixteen  years  of  age;  which  Elizabeth  was  first  mar?, 
ried  to  Sir  John  de  Fallesley,  knt.  and  afterwards  ■.  to  Sir 
William  Heron,  knt.  and  departed  this  life  in  4*f  Hem  W. 
.1402. 

From  the  records  in  the  Tower  it  appears  that  the  above 
Sir  William  de  Say,  knt*  alienated  his  estates  In  this  parish 
to  Robert  Belleknappc,  and  John  Wroth,  who,  in  1372, 
released  all  their  right  to  Adam  Fraunce^s,  citizen  of  Xon* 
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*  don,  and  bis  heirs.  Before  this  time,  viz.  in  1362,  we  find 
that  Sir  William  dc  Say,  Richard  de  Plessington,  and  Wil- 
liam Pymme,  of  Edmonton,  released  various  other  etates  in 
this  parish  to  the  same  Adam  JVaunceys,  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, and  bis  heirs. 

Sir  Adam  Fraunceys  the  younger,  was  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1353,  and  resided  at  Rokholt  Hall,  in  the  parish^ 
of  Leyton,  in  Essex.  He  died  in  1417,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  great  inheritance  by  ..Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Carleton,  knt.  who  both  lie  buried  in 
the  church  of  Edmonton  j  as  appears  from  the  foHowing 
inscription,  fortunately  preserved  in  Weeyer's  Funeral 
Monuments!  n   * 

Hie  jacent  corpora  Thome  Carleton  quondam 
Domini  istius  ville  qui  obiit  21  Feb.  1447   . 
Et  Elisabethe  uxoris  ejus  filie  Ade  Francis  Militis 
Per  quam  habuit  dominium.     .    .    ,    .    , 

4f  This  tomb,"  says  Weever,  «c  as  most  of  the  monu- 
ments  are  in  this  churqh,  is  shamefully  defaced;  the  in- 
habitants deliver  by  tradition,  that  this  Carleton  was  a  man 
of  great  command  in  this  county ;  and  that  Sir  Adam 
Frincis,  his  father-in-law  here  nominated,  was  lord  mayor 
of  London  about  the  year  1353,  and  one  of  the  founders 
df  Guildhall  Chapel,  or  college  to  the  said  ball  adjoining.19 
.  Sir  Thomas  Carleton  dying  in  1447,  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Sir  Richard  Carleton,  who  becoming  afterwards  a 
principal  adherent  of  king  Richard  III.  was  attainted  for 
high  treason  by  Henry  VH.  who  confiscated  all  his  estates, 
and  among  them  the  manor  of  Edmonton,  which  has  al- 
ways since  remained  in  the  crown ;  of  which  the  manor  has 
been  since  held  by  the  families  of  Gould  apd  Teshmaker. 

There  are  several  principal  mansions  in  this  parish,  among 
these  are  Ford's  Grove;  the  Rectory  House;  Durance,  the 
antient  seat  of  the  Wroths,  of  which  family  John  Wroth 
obtained  it  by*  the  marriage  of  Maud,  the  sole  daughter 
of  Tbomto  Durand ;  Wy re  Hall,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Laakes,  which  has  been  for  many  generations  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Huxley  family. 
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Bush  Hill,  is  a  delightful  spot  in  this  parish.  Here 
was  formerly  a  wooden  aqueduct,  or  trough,  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  length,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water  of 
the  New  River,  by  obviating  the  inequality  of  the  level. 
It  was  supported  by  arches  of  various  dimensions,  and  was 
kept  in  repair  till  1784,  soon  after  which  it  was  removed; 
a  new  channel  having  been  contrived,  by  raising  the  ground 
on  the  sides,  and  making  secure  embankments.  The  site 
of  the  wooden  trough  is  within  the  pleasure  grounds, of 
John  Blackburn?,  Efcq.  to  which  the  new  channel  is  a  con- 
siderable ornament.  Mr.  Blackburne's  seat  was  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  the  projector 
of  this  river,  who  left  it  to  his  son  Simon. 

On  Bush  Hill,  adjoining  Enfield  Park,  is  the  seat  of 
Samuel  Clayton,  Esq.  (and  enclosing  a  part  of  his  garden) 
are  the  remains  of  the  circular  entrenchment  before  men- 
tioned. 

Bush  Hill  Park,  the- seat  of  William  Mellish,,  Esq. 
M.  P.  is  likewise  situated  on  Bush  Hill,  and  commands  a 
pleasing  prospect  toward  Epping  Forest.  In  the  hall,  is  a 
curious  piece  of  carving  in  wood,  by  the  celebrated  Gib- 
bons, representing  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen : N  the  archi- 
tectural parts  are  particularly  fine.  The  park,  which  is 
ornamented  by  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  New  River^ 
exhibits  some  pleasing  scenery,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  a  celebrated  French  gar* 
deqer.  Near  the  house  is  a  fine  clump  of  firs,  .called  "  The 
Bishops," 

,  The  hamlet  of  Southgate,  formerly  South  Street, 
including  Palmer's  Green,  is  situated  on  the  skirts  of  En* 
field  Chase,  and  contains,  among  many  other  handsome 
houses,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.W.  Lake,  bart.  called  The  Firs; 
Minchenden  House,  the  seat  of  the  duchess  of  Cbandos*f 

*  King  George  II.  coming  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  late  duke's  predeces- 
sors, was  obliged  to  pass  through  Beclstiles  Wood  upon  trespass ;  the  man 
who.kept  the  gate  being  ordered  to  open  it  for  his  majesty,  refused,  and 
■aid,  "  If  he  be  the  Devil  he  shall  pay  me  before  he  passes."  The  con- 
sequence  was*  that  the  duke  made  it  a  free  road. 
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Arnold's  Grove,  formerly  the  seat  of  John  Weld,  Esq. 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Colebrooke,  bart.  and 
now  of  Isaac  Walker,  Esq.  Brom field,  the  antient  seat  of 
the  family  of  Skeffington,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
in  the  possession  of  that  of  Jackson.  To  these  may  be 
added  Nightingale  Hall,  Lincoln  House,  &c.  The  Moated 
Hovse,  in  the  Marshes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  Bohuris,  earls  of  Hereford ;  and  also  of  Sir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfrey.  Pyms,  was  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Watery  Lane,  built  by  William  Pymme,  abovemen- 
tioned;  and  was,  in  Norden's  time,  the  country  house  of  the 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh ;  it  is  now  entirely  demolished : 
Cannon's  Grove  belongs  to  Sir  William  Curtis,  bart.  alder- 
man and  M.P.  for  London. 

Southgate  Chapel  was  built  by  the  above  John  Weld,  Esq. 
ancestor  of  the  Welds  of  Lul worth  Castle,  Dorsetshire;  the 
chapel  was  consecrated  in  1615  by  Dr.  King,  bishop  of 
London,  with  power  reserved  to  the  founder,  his  heirs,  and 
assigns,  to  nominate  a  fit  person  to  officiate  therein.  The' 
structure  is  of  brick,  and  contains  the  monuments  of  the 
founder,  and  of  several  others. 

The  parish/ of  Edmonton  has  been  enlarged  by  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres-,  granted  from  En- 
field Chace,'  by  act  of  parliament ;  when  the  chace  wafc 
enclosed,  so  that  with  tins  addition,  the  parish  is  said  t6 
contain  eight  thousand  acres. 

•  There  is  a  statute  fair  on  the  14th  of  September,  for 
hiring  servants,  which'  lasts  for  three  days;  but  as  the  in- 
tent of  statute  is  obsolete,  a  noisy  nuisance  still  continues 
under  the  name  of  "  a  fair,"  for  the  three  days. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  large  and  lofty 
structure,  consisting  of  a  body  and  chancel,  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  a  north  aisle.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a  high 
tower  of  stone,  containing  a  good  ring  of  eight  bells.  The 
inside  is  uniform  and  handsome,  and  is  adorned  with  an 
excellent  organ,  the  gift  of  William,  Spragg,  Esq.  in  the 
year  1772.  This  church  was  given  by  Geffrey  de  Man- 
deville  to  his  foundation  of  Walden  Abbey,  and  the  do- 
nation 
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nation  was  confirmed  by  earl  Geffrey,  his  son*.  The  rec- 
tory and  great  tithes  were',  from  time  immemorial  appro- 
priated to  that  monastery,  and  a  vicarage  ordained  and 
endowed,  of  which  the  abbot  and'  convent  continued  pa- 
trons till  their  suppression.  After  the  general  dissolution, 
the  rectory  impropriate  was  granted  by  king  Henry  VIIL 
in  1538,  to  Thomas  lord  Audley;  but  king  Edward  VI.  in 
1547,  settled  it  by  way  of  exchange  on  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage, 
of  which  they  have  ever  since  continued  p&roris.  The  . 
late  incumbent  was  the  reverend  and  learned  Henry  Owen, 
M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  On  the  north  side  of  the  communion 
table  is  a  very  antient  altar  monument  of  marble,  on  which, 
1iX  Weaver's  time,  were  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
inlaid  in  brass ;  the  man  armed  with  a  gorget  of  mail,  and 
under  his  feet  a  lion  couchant.  This  tomb  commemorates 
Sir  Thomas  Carleton,  as  before. 

In  the  north  aisle,  on  a  flat  stone,  are  the  figures  of  Ni- 
cholas Borne,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  with  their  arms  fnlaid  . 
in  brass,  and  underneath  are  these  verses: 

Of,  death  we  have  tastyd  the  mortall  rage, 
Now  lying  both  togeddir  undyr  this  ston^ 
That  somtym  wer  knytt  in  bond  of  maryage 
For  term  of  lyff,  too  bodys  in  on. 

"*  Of  this  earl  Geffrey,  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage,  relates,  "  that 
coming  frequently  to  the  Abbey  Of  Walden  (founded  by  his  father)  he 
advised  the  prior  to  be  content  with  a  small  church  and  little  buildings ; 
which  advice  was  thought  to  proceed  from  the  insinuation  of  the  lady 
Rohesia,  his  mother;  who  having  taken  to  her  second  husband  Pain  de 
Beauchamp,  and  joined  with  him  in  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of 
*  Chicksand,  in  Com.  Bedf.  of  the  Gilbertine  order,  did  endeavour  by  all 
her  power,  to  alienate  the  affection  pf  her  sons  and  other  friends  from 
the  monks  of  Walden ;  to  the  end  she  might  incline  them  to  be  bene- 
factors to  Chicksand. 

"  Howbeit,  that  notwithstanding  these  dissuasions,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  monks  of  Walden,  he  confirmed  to  them  whatsoever  his  fa* 
ther,  their  founder,  had  formerly  given  them ;  but  that  for  the  enlarge-  . 
ment  of  his  own  demesnes  he  did  unjustly  take  away  from  the  parochial 
church, of  Edelmetone  a  large  and  fruitful  field,  which  was  part  of  the 
glebe  appertaining  thereto," 

•     Therfore 
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-  '"* 

Therfor  good  pepb  io  God  in  thorn 

Prey,  from  the  on  body  too  sowlys  proceed) 

The  temporall  maryage  ererlastyng  succeed. 

Against  the  wall  of  this  aisle  is  the  figure  of  a  priest, 
kneeling  at  an  altar,  and  under  him  is  this  inscription  on  a 
brass  plate: 

Ista  saccrdotis  Innocent  est  tnmba  Johannis 

Vicerat  Octobris  qnem  nece  quarta  dies 
A  quadringeritis  uno  quoqne  mille  sub  annis 

Christi  post  ortom  terra  recepit  eum.  ' 

Banc  bini  reges,  Henrico  s  et  ante  Richardus 
Subthesaurariura  regnistatnerefidelem  - 
Don&t  Rex  cell  gandia  Chrbte  sibi. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  middle  aisle  are  inlaid  in  brass  the 
figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  in  furred  gowns  and  great 
roffs,  with  figures  of  four  children,  to^the  memory  of  Ed- 
ward Nowell,  Esq.  and  his  family. 

Besides  the  abovementioned,  there  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Bibye  Lake,  bart. ;  Sir  Felix  Feast,  knt»; 
Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  bart.  and  his  lady,  and  a  number  of 
other  respectable  persons.  We  most  not,  however,  omit  to 
mention  what  Norden  notices:  "  There  is  a  fable  of  one 
Peter  Fa  bell,  that  lyeth  in  this  church,  who  is  said  to  have 
beguiled  the  devell  by  policie  for  money,"  &c.  This  fttcr 
Fabell  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  ingenious  philosopher, 
or,  as  he  is  called,  "  an  excellent  scholar,  and  well  seene  » 
in  the  arte  of  magicke,"  who  on  that  account  was  deno- 
minated "  The.  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton."  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  story  of  Peter  has  been 
worked  up  into  a  dramatic  performance,  by  Drayton,  of 
which  there  have  been  five  editions*.  r 

The 

•  Mr.  Lysons  has  the  following  tate?  "  This  place  has  furnished  the 
stage  with  another  drima,  called  The  Witch  of  Edmonton. 

"  The  town  of  Edmonton  has  lent  the  stage 
A  Devil  and  a  witch — both  in  an  age ;"  •        .. 

says  the  prologue  to  this  play,  which  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  known 
true  story,  and  exhibits  various  witchcrafts  practised  upon  the  neigh- 
bours 
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Tbe  churchyard  abounds  with  monuments,  many  in 
memory  of  the  clergy  and  eminent  person*;  there  ^ras  also 
a  very  curious  epitaph  upou  a  head -stone,  now  broken 
down,  to  the  memory  of  one  William  Newbury,  ostler  at 
the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  who  lost  his  life  through  the  cook's 
mistake  in  giving  him  an  improper  medicine,  in  1695.  Th* 
inscription  was  as  follows: 

Hie  jacet  Newberry  Will 
Vitam  fini? it  cum  Cochin  Pill; 
Quit  admjnistrafit? — Bellamy  soe; 
Quantam  qoantitat?  nescio— sisne  tu  ? 
Ne  autor  ultra  crtpidam. 

The  various  denominations  of  Dissenters  have  several 
places  of  worship  in  Edmonton,  and  on  Wincbmore  Hill. 
Among  the  charities,  the  most  remarkable  are  that  by  Ed- 
ward Latimer,  Esq.  who  left  lands,  &c.  at  Hammersmith 
and  Edmonton,  in  1624,  which  now  clothe  and  educate 
twenty-five  boys,  and  relieve  sundry  poor. 

John  Wilde,  Esq.'  in  1662,  left  lands  in  Edmonton,  to 
put  two  boys  apprentice,  to  support  three  almshouses,  and 
to  other  charitable  uses. 

Thomas  Styles,  Esq.  left  6G/.  per  annum  to  support 
twelve  almshouses,  and  13rf.  per  week  to  each  inhabitant, 
out  of  the  66/. ;  the  sum  of  20/.  per  annum  paid  to  the 
schoolmaster,  for  instructing  twenty  boys  *  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

There  are  several  other  charities  of  no  great  extent,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  the  donors  names  are  as  follow  :  Mr., 
Henry  Smith,  1666;  Henry  Cade,  1578;  Jasper  Hallam, 
1625;  John  Wilde,  of  Barking,  Eiscx,  1614;  Judith 
Olstone,  1671;  Catharine  Jackson,  1687;  Richard  Rogers, 

hours  by  one  mother  Sawyer,  whose  portrait,  with  that  of  her  familiar, 
(a  dog,  named  Toro.  who  »one  of  the  dramatis  person*,)  is  in  the  tit  I* 
page.  In  tbe  last  act,  Mrs.  Sawyer  Is  led  out  to  execution.  The  name 
of  Edmonton  was  made  very  familiar  again  a  few  years  ago,  by  Gow- 
per's  humorous  story  of  John  Gilpin,  a  representation  of  whose  eques- 
trian exploits  has  been  put  up  by  the  landlord  of  the  Bell  Inn,  in  front  of 
his  house. 
Vol.  VI.    No.  138..  *     3E  157f; 
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1578;  Felix  Clerke,  1654;  Nicholas  Butler,  1696;  John 
Lewitt,  1771,  gave  800/.  stock  4  per  cent,  to  the  nse  of 
tbe  poor. 

.  There  is  a  girl's  charity  school,  which  clothes  and  edu- 
cates thirty  poor  girls,  founded  by  Mr.  George  Stanbridge, 
in  1772. 

Edmonton  gave  birth  to  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  author  of  tbe 
Treatise  on  Linear  Perspective ;  and  was  also  for  many  years 
the  residence  of  archbishop  Tillotson,  before  and  after  he 
was  promoted  to  the  prelacy. 

Enfield,  is  ten  miles  from  London ;  it  is  called  in  some 
old  records  Enfen,  or  Infen,  from  tbe  fenny  soil  of  some 
part  of  its  parish,  so  drained  .since,  that,  except  the  part 
called  Enfield  Wash,  it  is  now  become  good  land.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  tanning  of  hides ;  had  a  royal  palace  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  chace  near  it  is  parcel  of 
the  duchy  of-  Lancaster.  In  the  centre  almost  of  the  chace, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  house,  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  earls  of  Essex.  Here  is  a  most  sumptuous 
lodge  for  the  ranger;  and  the  skirts  of  the  chace  are  stored 
with  country  seats  for  tbe  citizens  of  London  and  sports* 
men.  This  chace  was  full  of  deer,  and  all  sorts  of  game, 
when  king  James  I.  resided  at  Theobald's ;  but  in  the  civil 
wars  it  was  stripped  both  of  the  gan^e  and  timber,  and  let 
out  in  farms.  After  the  Restoration  it  was  again  laid  open, 
woods  and  groves  were  re  planted,  and  the  whole  chace 
stored  with  deer.  But,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1779, 
it  was  again  disforested.  Part  of  it  was  allotted  to  dif- 
ferent parishes,  and  enclosed,  when  it  was  found  to  contain 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres;  and 
another  part,  reserved  to  the  crown,  was  afterwards  sold,  in 
eight  lots,  at  the  office  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  parish  of  Enfield  is  very  large,  though  the  town  has 
but  a  very  small  part  of  whet  is  generally  denominated 
Enfield;  Baker's  Street,  Four  Tree  Hill,  Bull's  Cross,  Pon- 
der's  End,  Enfield  Highway,  {through  tbe  two  last  of  which 
lies  one  of  the  northern  high  roads),  Enfield  Chace,  &c« 
being  districts  of  the  parish,  which  is  situated  nearly  at 
4  the 
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the  northern  extremity  of  Middlesex.  The  soil  for  the 
most  part  is  a  strong  loam,  and  supposed  to  produce  as  fine 
wheat  land  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  circuit  of  the  parish  is,  from  the  best  account  to  be 
"obtained  without  an  actual  survey,  about  thirty  miles,  and 
contains  many  gentlemens'  seats,  being,  from  its  rural  and 
pleasant  situation  and  vicinity  tto  London,  an  agreeable 
retreat  for  the  opulent  merchants  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  town,  opposite  to  the  church,  was  an  antient  brick 
structure,  called  Worcesters,  from  belonging  to  the  Tiptofts, 
earls  of  Worcester ;  the  late  structure  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovel.    Henry  VIII.  is  thought 
to  have  purchased  it  as  a,  nursery  for  the  royal  children. 
Edward  VI.  went  hence  to  the  Tower  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.    In  April  1557,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  escorted 
from  Hatfield  to  Enfield  Chace,    by  a  retinue  of  twelve 
ladies  in  white  sat  tin,    on   ambling  palfries,    and  twenty 
yeomen  in  green,  all  on  horseback,  that  her  grace  might 
hunt  the  hart.     On  entering  the  chace,  she  was  met  by 
fifty  archers,  in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow  caps,  armed  with 
gilded  bows,   each  of  whom  presented  her  with  a  silver 
headed  arrow  winged  with  peacock's  feathers.    The  prin- 
cess was  also  gratified  with  the  privilege  qf  cutting  the 
throat  of  a  buck !   This  bouse  was  afterward  alienated  from 
the  crown,  and  became  the  property  of  Sir  Nicholas  Rayn- 
ton,  lord  mayor  of  London  in   1632;   and  ultimately  the 
property  of  Samuel  Clayton,  Esq.    Only  a  small  part  be- 
hind is  left  standing;  the  whole  building,  in  front,  being 
taken  down ;  and,  on  the  site  of  it,  are  erected  some  small 
houses.     In  the  garden  is  still  a  fine  cedar  of  Libanus, 
planted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    This  tree 
is  known  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale,  who  kept  a 
flourishing  school  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  plague  in 
1665,  and  was  a  great  florist.      Tradition  says,  thai  the 
plant  was  brought  immediately  from  Mount  Libanus  in  a 
portmanteau.    Enfield  Park,  part  of  this  royal  demesne,  is 
the  handsome  seat  of  Mr.  Clayton. 

3E2  Here 
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Here  was  a  few  years  ago  a  good  market  on  Saturday, 
but  it  is  now  fallen  off  so  far  as  not  to  have  the  resem- 
blance of  a  market.  The  fairs  are,  September  23,  and 
.November  3. 

The  river  Lea  runs  through  part  of  the  parish,  as  doe* 
also  the  New  River,  which  last  winds  through  it  in  various 
directions,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  several  gen  tie  mens'  seats. 

There,  is  a  free- school  for  boys  belonging  to  the  parish, 
and  several  reputable  boarding  schools. 

The  beautiful  villa  called  Trent  Place,  is  situated  on 
Enfield  Chaoe.  When  that  part  of  the  chace,  which  was 
reserved  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  act  for  dis- 
foresting it,  was  sold  by  auction  in  the  duchy  court  of  Lan- 
caster, two  of  the  lots  were  bought  by  Dr.  Richard  Jebb, 
who  had  successfully  attended  the  duke  of  Gloucester; 
when  dangerously  ill,  at  Trent,  the  capital  of  an  imperial 
'  bishopric  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Dr.  Jebb  converted  bis 
purchase  into  a  delightful  park,  and  erected  this  elegant - 
vilia  in  imitation  of  an  Italian  loggia,  with  a  music  room, 
and  all  the  accommodations  of  hospitality.  His  majesty, 
on  conferring  the  dignity  of  baronet  on  Dr.  Jebb,  gave  the 
name  of  Trent  Place  to  this  villa,  in  grateful  commemo* 
ration  of  that  superior  medical  skill  by  which  the  life  of 
his  royal  brother  had  been  preserved.  After  the  death  of 
Sir  Richard,  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley  purchased  the  estate, 
together  with  the  furniture,  and  every  thing  upon  the  pre- 
mises, for  fourteen  thousand  guineas.  It  became  ultimately 
the  property  of  J.  Wigsell,  Esq. 

On  the  chace  is  also  South  Lodge,  the  elegant  villa  of  the 
late  Alderman  Skinner.  This  was  a  seat  of  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham,  to  whom  it  was  left  by  will}  with  10,000/.  On 
this  bequest,  his  lordship  observed,  that  he  should  spend 
that  sum  in  alterations  and  improvements,  and  then  _grow 
tired  of  the  place  in  three  or  four  years:  nor  was  he  mis* 
taken.  When  he  parted  with  South  Lodge,  the  succeeding 
proprietor,  greatly  neglected  both  the  house  and  grounds; 
f  but  Mr.  Skinner,  who  purchased  them,  in  the  sequel,  re* 

stored 
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•toted  this  delightful  spot  to  its  former  beaut)*.  It  is  no* 
in  the  possession  of  H.  Gundry,  Esq.  The  plantations, 
which  are  well  wooded,  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
are  adorned  with  two  fine  pieces  of,  water;  the  views  across 
which,  from  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  into  Epping 
Forest,  are  very  rich  and  extensive. 

In  Enfield  parish  also  are  several  other -handsome  villas; 
particularly,  Forty  Hill,  (so  called  from  a  tenant  named 
Forty,  or  Fortee) ;  this  was  the  property  of  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Raynton,  who  is  said  to  have  purchased  it  at  the 
same  time  that  he  bought  the  manor  of  Worcester*.  Here 
is  a  fine  picture  of  Sir  Nicholas,  in  his  praetorian  robes,  by 
Dobson.  The  house  commands  a  fine  view  towards  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  and  the  Forest;  Lincoln  House,  at  Ponder** 
End,  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Lin- 
coln. At  Enfield  also  lived  and  died  the  late  eminent  an- 
antiquary  and  historian,  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  F.  R.  SL 
and  A.  S. 

The  parish  Church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  pointed 
arches.  The  windows  arc  of  the  architecture  which  pre-* 
railed  during  the  fourteenth,  and  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  devices  of  a  rose  and  ring,  which 
occur  over  the  arches  of  the  nave,  seen  also  upon  the  tower, 
of  Hadlcy  church,  with  the  date  1444,  "  supposing  it  to 
have  been,  as  is  very  probable,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  u  a 
punning  cognizance  adopted  by  one  of  the  priors  of 
Walden,  to  which  monastery  both  churches  belonged,  will 
fix  the  building  of  the  present  structure  at  Enfield  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century." 

In  the  windows  are  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  Thomas  earl  of  Rutland,  and  other  cognizances  of 
eminent  persons.  Among  the  monuments  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Hie  requiescit,  in  spe  beatae  resrrrectionis,  vir  pis  et  ho* 
norabilis  Dominus  Nicolaus  Raynton  miles  olim  Reipvblica  Lon- 
dinensis  Vice-Comes,  per  24  Annos  Senator,  Praetor,  Ivstitiariva 
Pads,  Prases  Uospttalis  Bartholomaeani,    Pater  Patriae  digni*. 

'  simns, 
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■tons,  Anno  Christi  1540,  JEUiis  sva  78  die  19  Avgvsti  metrtwa, 
et  15  Septembris  Sepvltvs,  vna  cvm  pia  et  charissima  rzore  Sva 
Domina  Rebecca  Raynton,  Anno  Christi  1640  in  caelum  pne- 
mtssa. 

Underneath  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  kneeling^ 
with  six  of  their  children. 

Heare  lyes  theboddyes  of  Nicholas  Raynton  Esq,  &  Rebecca 
Ids  wife  whoedyed  in  the  ycarcs  1641  8c  1642  and  had  Issve  three 
tonnes  &  three  daughters  viz  Nicholas  now  lireing  (Thomas  de- 
ceased) Thomas  Rebecca  Ann  and  Elizabeth  also  now  lireing* 

Against  the  east  wall,  near  to  the  above,  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing, on  brasses : 

Robert  Ramp  ton  of  Chingford  in  the  County  of  Essex  gent 
deceased  as  he  was  careful  in  his  life  tyme  to  relieve  the  poo  re  soe 
at  his  ende  by  his  Testament  he  gave  xxiil  yerely  for  ever  to  ye 
poore  of  divs  pishes  and  prysons  whereof  to  the  poore  of  this 
pishe  of  Enfeild  he  hath  given  yerely  for  ever  xl  To  be  paid  in  the 
moneth  of  November  he  departed  this  in  or  tali  lyfe  the  thirde  daya 
of  August  1585. 

Jespcr  Nicoles  of  St  Sepviares  Londo  Yeoman  deceased,  by 
his  Testament  gave  to  y«  poore  of  this  Pishe  of  Endfield  5011. 
starling,  wth  wch  moie  ye  Pishoners  wth  ye  consent  of  his  Exe. 
evtors  hare  purchased  an  Ami  tie  311  P.  annv,  whereof  their  ia 
to  be  bestowed  in  bredd  on  ye  poore  of  this  Pish  52s.  yeareljj  ft 
the  residve  to  be  bestowed  by  ye  discretion  of  ye  Minister  & 
£hurch  wardes  1614 

On  a  flat  stone  near  the  altar,  is  this  epitaph : 

Heere  lies  entered 
One  that  scarce  errd 
A  virgin  modest  free  from  foly, 
A  virgin  knowing,  patient,  holy, 
A  virgin  blest  with  beavty  here 
A  virgin  crown'd  with  glory  there 
Holy  virgins  reed,  and  say, 
Wee  shall  hither  all  one  day, 
Live  well,  yee  must 
Bee  tvrn'd  to  dust. 

To 
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To  the  predoTs  memorie  of  Aunt  Gciy,  darghter  of  Richard 
Gery,  of  Bvshmead,  in  ye  Com:  of  Bedford,  Esqrier.  Who 
dyed  the  31th  of  Argvst,  Ao  Dai  1643. 

Against  the  wall,  near  the  altar,  is  the  following: 

Cairn  man  be  Silent  and  not  praises  finde 

for  her,  that  Uvd,  the  praise  of  Womankinde9 

Whose  outward  frame,  was  lent  the  world  to  gesso 

.jrhat  shapes  or  Sowles  shall  weareja  Happiness 

whoso  vertew  did  all  so  overswaye 

that  her  whole  life  was  a  Communion  day. 

Mrs.  Martha  Palmere,  daughter  to  Sir  William  Garrard,  knt 
and  wife  to  James  Palmere,  Esq.    She  died  1617. 

Opposite  Sir  N.  Rayton's  monument  is  that  of  Joyce* 
lady  Tiptoft,  mother  of  the  learned  earl  of  Worcester.  It 
is  a  very  durious  monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  stat- 
ing the  alliances  of  the  defunct,  and  that  she  died  in  1446. 
Edmund,  lord  Roos,  who  died  1503.  Both  these  are  en- 
graved in  Gough's  "  Sepulcharal  Monuments." 

There  were  several  chantries  belonging  to  this  church  ;  a 
lecture  was  founded  in  1631,  by  Henry  Loft,  of  Enfield, 
which  still  continues.  Several  denominations  of  Dissenterg 
have  places  of  worship  bete.  We  particularise  two  belong- 
ing to  the  Methodists,  on  the  Chase  side,  one  of  which  was 
built  in  1784;  but  in  consequence  of  schism  among  the 
brethren,  another  has  since  been  erected  so  closely  to  the 
former,  that  only  a  narrow  alley,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  wide,  separates  them. 

Enfield  Wash,  is  a  stream  which  takes  its  rise  in  Enfield 
Chase,  and  proceeds  to  the  river  Lea.  During  the  summer 
season  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  brook ;  but  after 
floods,  and  in  the  winter,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
rapid  stream,  and  urges  its  waves  across  the  high  road,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  carriages  and  passengers. 

This  place  has  been  famed  for  the  Gipsey  House,  jand 
for  the  rtrange  and  mysterious  business  of  ElizaWtb  Can. 
ning;,  who  was  said  to  have  been  entrapped,   and  con- 
fined 
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fined  by   Susannah  Wells,    in    the   above   house,    in  the 
year  1753  *. 

There  were  no  less  than  thirty-six  pamphlets,  and  other 
publications  for,  and  against  each  party  ;  and  thirteen 
prints,  illustrative  of  the  various  scenes  described  in  the 

several  depositions. 

"An 

*  We  have  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  present  work  made  mention  of 
this  extraordinary  transaction ;  but  reserved  ourselves  till  this  more  ap- 
propriate space  for  &n  ample  detail,  in  which  it  appears  that  Eliza- 
beth Caaqiag  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  having  been  missing 
from  her  service  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  days,  came  home  to  her 
mother's  in  a  deplorable,  naked,  and  emaciated  condition.    Her  story 
was*  "  that,  in  her  return  home  on  the  1st  of  January,  frofn  visiting  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  who  lived  at  Saltpetre  Bank,  she  was  seized  upon  by  two 
men,  after  nine  at  night,  opposite  Bethlehem  Gate  in  Moorfields.    That 
they  robbed  her  of  10s.  6d.  in  gold,  3s.  in  silver/  her  hat,  gown,  and 
apron,  and  then  violently  dragged  her  into  the  gravel  walk  leading  down 
to  the  said  gate  of  Bethlehem.    That,  about  the  middle  of  this  walk,  one 
of  the  men  threatened  to  do  for  her,  and  give  her  such  a  blow  on  her 
right  temple  with  Ins  fist,  as  threw  her  into  a  fit  and  deprived  her  of  her 
senses;  to  which. she  had  been  subject  upon  any  sudden  fright.    That, 
when  she  came  to  herself,  she  perceived  that  two  men  were  hurrying  her 
'  along  in  a  large  road  way,  who  continued  still  to  hurry  and  drag  her 
along,  though  she  was  so  well  recovered  out  of  her  fit  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  alone ;  and  that  in  half  an  hour's  time,  after  the  recovering  of  her 
senses,  they  carried  her.  into  a  house,  where  she  saw  an  old  gipsey  and 
two  young  women  in  the  kitchen*    That  the  old  gipsey  took  her  by  the 
band,  and  said  she  would  give  her  fine  cloaths,  if  she  would  go  their  way 
[that  is,  become  a  prostitute].    But,  upon  Elizabeth's  answering  in  the 
negative,  tlie  old  gipsey  took  a  knife  out  of  a  drawer,  cut  Canning's 
stays  off  and  took  them  from  her,  and  one  of  the  men  took  off  her  cap. 
That  both  the  men  went  away ;  and  then  the  old  gipsey  forced  her  up  an 
old  pair  oi  stairs,  amd  locked  her  up  in  a  back  room,  like  a  hayloft,  de- 
claring, that,  if  sho  made  any  neise,  she  would  come  up  and  cut  her 
^broat.    That  she  found  in  this  loft  a  large  black  jug,  with  a  very  broken 
neck,  full  of  water,  a  parcel  of  hay,  and  as  much  bread  in  pieces,  scat- 
tered about  the  floor,  as  might  amount  to  a  quartern  loaf.    That  she  con- 
tinued in  this  room  from  this  time,  before  day-light  on  theSd  of  January, 
to  about  half  an  hour  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the 
29th  of  the  same, month,  or  twenty-eight  days  and  upwards,  without  any 
other  sustenance  than  the  said  bread  and  water,  and  a  minced  pye  she  had 

ia 
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u  An  poprejudiced  reader,  even  at  thip  distance  of  time, 
must  bestow  some  attention  upon  the  .^gig^it  and  credibi- 
lity of  contradictory  evidence,  before  fy?  P$n  decide  upcyi 
what  ia  npw  generally  allowed  to  be  tbe  perjury  of  Can- 
ning, and  the  innocence  of  Squires."     # 

Enfield  abounds  in  charitable  foundations^,  and  adjoining 
the  churchyard  is  a  small  grammar  school. 

South 

'  in  her  pocfctj  which  she  was  cloying  home  to  her  brother.  That  she 
<cscaped;frpni  this  loft  by  breaking  out  of  a  window,  and  was  about  sue 
Jiours  in  getting  back  to  her  friends,  almost  starved  to  death.  That  she 
.did  not  see  any  body  during  jier  whole  confinement,  except  one  of  the 
women,  who  once  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  door;  and  that  she  never 
went  to  jtqol  during  $e  whole  time,  but  only  made  water,*  &c. 

This  -story,  beiog  propagated  by.  her  mother  and  friends,  and  h#r 
wretched  appearance  moving  compassion,  several  worthy  and  wellrdss- 
4>osed  neighbours,  fired  with  resentment  against  the  actors  in  this  cruel 
scene,  rappd  a  contribution  to  nod  out  and  to  bring  the  villains  com- 
plained  of  to  exemplary  punishment;  and  by  her  .saying  that  she  had 
through  the  chinks  of  the  boards  of  tbe  loft  seen  the  Hertford  stage  aba 
distance,  the  driver  of  which  she  kney,  they  found  out  that  she  had  been 
.confined  90  t^e,  Hertford  road ;  and,  as  soon  as  in  a  condition  to  move, 
tbey  toofc  her  in  a  chaise  to  fix  upon  the  house.  She  lighted  at  the  house 
of  one  Well*;  and  there  they  found  an  old  gipsey,  whom  she  charged, 
and  also  qne  Virtue  Pall.  Upon  this  the  whole  family  were  put  into  a 
-cart,  though  Canning  charged  no  more  than  these  two,  and  carried  them 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  .the  county  of  Middlesex,  who,  without 
taking.any  informatioa  in  writing,  did,  after  examination  of  the  parties, 
commit  the  gipsey  far  taking  away  Canning's  stays,  and  Mrs.  Wdls  for 
keeping  a  disorderly  house.  The  affair  came  to  tbe  Old  Bailey,  where 
,Mary  Squire*,  the  gipsey,  .was  found  guilty  death ;  and  Mrs.  Wells  was 
ordered  to  be  branded,  and  kept  prisoner  in  Newgate  for  six  months; 
upon  the  .evidence  of  Virtue  Hall,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
very  indifferent  diameter. 

But  Sir  Crispe  Gascoigne,  then  lord  mayor,  and  justice  Gundry,  tbe 
judge  upon  the  trial,  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
enquire  into  the  fact  of  Squires's  being  at  Abbotsbury  from  the  Jst  to  the 
Oth  of  January,  as  she  had  pleaded  -in  her  own  defence ;  and  doubting  of 
the  whole  story  as  related  by  Canning,  obtained  divers  letters  and  certifi- 
cates from  the  under  sheriff  of  Dorsetshire,  and  from  the  churchwarden's, 
overseers,  and  several  principal  inhabitants  of  Abbotsbury,  to  prove  that  * 
Alary  Squires  was  at  Abbotsbury  at  the  time  abovementioned :  and  fur- 
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South  Mims,  k  a  small  village,  lying  north-west  from 
Enfield,  and  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Ndrth  Mims, ' 
1  about  two  mile*  distant  in  Hertfordshire-.  The  manor  an- 
tiently  belonged  to  Geffrey  de  Magnavilla,  who  founded  the 
monastery  of  Walden ;  he  gave  it,  with  all  its  appurten- 
ances, to  that  monastery,  to  which  it  belonged  till  the 
Dissolution*    It  was  afterwards  held  by  the*  family  of  Leak- 

nore, 

ther,  they  produced  two  mert  of  character  to  prove  the  identity  of  her 
person.  Virtue  Hall  did  also  recant  her  evidence,  and  said,  that  she  had 
been  threatened  and  frightened  into  what  she  had  sworn  before  justice 
Fielding,  and  at  the  trial  of  Welts  and  Squires,  to  save  herself  from  be- 
ing prosecuted,  as  an  accessary  to  the  felony. 

These  proofs  in  favour  of  the  gipsey  staggered  the  cause  of  Canning ; 
and  had  their  due  influence  at  the  report  made  of  the  convicts  under  sen- 
tence of  death;  when  Mary  Squires  was  respited,  and  afterwards  she  re> 
eeived  a  free  pardon,  on  the  report  made*  to  his  majesty  by  the  attorney 
general,  (Sir  Dddley  Ryder)  and  solicitor  general,  (William  Murray,  Esq. 
afterwards  earl  of  Mansfield)  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  in  the  con- 
vict's favour. 

Sir  Crispe  Gsscoigne  preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Elizabeth 
Canning  for  perjury ;  and  the  corporation  of  London  were  so  truly  sen* 
tible  of  the  rectitude  of  their  chief  magistrate's  conduct  in  this  aflair,  that 
the  court  of  common  council,  at  the  expiration  of  Ms  mayoralty,  m 
their  thanks  presented  to  him,  have  this  expression  ?  "  That  the  thanks  of 
this  court  be  given  to  the  right  honourable  Sir  Crispe  Gascoigne,  knt*  late 
lord  mayor,  for  his  steady  perseverance  m  the  cause  of  justice,  his  ge- 
nerous protection  of  the  distressed,  and  his  remarkable  humanity.* 
Canning's  friends  indicted  the  witnesses  from  Abbotsbury,  in  favour 
t>f  Squires.  The  Abbotsbury  people  appeared ;  and  no  evidence  coming 
against  them,  they  were  acquitted.  Canning  was  admitted  to  bail, 
and  suffered  an  outlawry  almost  to  take  place  against  her  before  she 
would  appear  to  take  her  trial.  Her  trial  continued  by  adjournment  fire 
days,  viz.  the  1st,  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  7th  of  May ;  and  she  was  convicted 
frf  perjury,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 

There  were  great  mobs  and  riots  during  the  time  of  this  long  trial 
about  the  sessions  house;  and  Sir  Crispe  Gascoigne  was  greatly  insulted 
and  abused  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  "  King  of  the  Gypsies/'  insomuch 
that  the  court  of  aldermen  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  offer  a  re- 
ward for  discovering  any  of  the  rioters. 

~    But  when  Canning  was  brought  up  to  the  Old  Bailey  to  receive  sen* 
tence,  her  council  moved  for  a  new  trial,  upon  the  aJfitUvit  of  two  jury- 
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note,  then  by  those  of  Daobeny,  Scrope,  and,  in  1635,* 
by  lord  Windsor,  who  held  it  under  the  crown  as  of  the 
castle  of  Hertford.  .The  manor  ultimately,  came  iiito  the 
family  of  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  in  which  it  still  remains. 

The  other  manors  in  this  parish  are  Oxdfold,  .  at  tin 
early  period  the  property  of  the  family  of  Frowyk.  It 
now  belongs  to  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.  Williotts,  an- 
tiently  belonging  to  the  Leuknors;  now  the  property  of 
the  Brewers'  Company,  in  trust,  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  Mr.  James  Hickson,  who  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  en* 
dowing  and  keeping  in  repair  certain  almshouses,  founded 
by  him  at  South  Mims.  Derhams,  or  Durham,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Frowyk  family;  now  of  John  Trot- 
ter, Esq.  by  purchase.  New  Mims,  part  of  the  allotment 
of  Enfield  Chace,  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  as  parcel  Of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Brockmans,  the.  seat  of  Peter 
Gaussen,  Esq.  described  in-  old  records  as  being  partly  in 
this  parish  and  North  Mims,  antiently  belonged  to  the 
Adrians  and  Frowyks. 

Wrptham  Park,  the  magnificent  seat  of  George  Byng, 
Esq.  was  built  by  his  great  uncle,  the  unfortunate  admiral 
John  Byng.  The  views  from  the  house  and  park  are  very 
fine.  The  estate  probably  took  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Wrotbam,  in  Kent,  where  the  family  had  been  settled 
upward  of  two  hundred  years,  before  John  Byng,  Esq, 
father  of  George  first  viscount  Torrington,  disposed  of  the 
family  estate  in  that  place. 

men,  who  swore,  that  what  they  had  dope  was  contrary  to  their  con- 
sciences ;  for  though  they  believed  her  guilty  of  perjury,  they  did  not 
believe  her  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  The  arguing  of  which 
point,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  was  put  off  till  next  sessions ;  and  Canning 
remained  in  Newgate  till  the  30th  of  May  following,,  when,  by  five 
judges  upon  the  bench,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  verdict  was  a  good  one. 
and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  evidence.  And  then  the  court  passed  judg-  * 
ment,  That  Elizabeth  Canning  shousd  suffer  one  month's  imprisonment, 
and  after  that  be  transported  for  seven  years.  However,  somVof  her 
friends  stuck  close  by  her ;  provided  for  her  genteely  in  Newgate,  fitted 
her  out  with  every  convenience  lor  her  voyage,  &u  and  obtained  per* 
mission  to  ira  to  transport  herself. 

3  F  a  The 
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.  The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  8t.  Giles,  and  con- 
fists  of  a  chancel*  nave,  and  north  aisle  separated  by  oc~ 
tagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches ;  the  tower  at  the  west 
end,,  on  the  east  and  north  sides,  as  well  as  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  are  overgrown  with  ivy ;  the  nave,  chancel . 
and  tower  are  mostly  constructed  with  flints. 

Among  the  memorials  for  tbfe  dead  is  the  following,  en- 
grayed  in  a  brass  plate  on  the  floor: 

Henry  Frowyk  gist  icy 
Dicu  d  s'alme  eit  mercy 

On  the  south  wall,  in  a  small  niche,  is  a  death's  head, 
•  with  this  mutilated'  inscription : 

t      «  —  oulde,  looke  on,  why  turn  awaye  thyne  eye 
This  is  no  stranger's  face,  the  phesnamey  is  thyae." 

•  There,  are  several  other  curious  monuments,  and  some 
portraits  in  stained  glass,  in  the  north  aisle,  which  was 
built  in  1526. 

A  tomb  in  the  churchyard  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Warwick,  gent,  who  died  in  1781,  has  this  remarkable 
inscription: 

ic  This  stone  is  erected  by  his  disconsolate  widow,  as  well  to 
perpetuate  the  tender  regard  she  bore  to  him,  as  for  a  caution  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  unfortunate  event  by  which  his  death  was 
occasioned,  which  was  by  being  accidentally  shot  near  Redburne, 
in  the  county  of  Herts,  when  on  a  shooting  party,  by  one  of  the 
party,  who  could  owe  the  deceased  no  ill-, will,  because  her  hus* 
band  and  he  were  total  strangers." 

Within  the  chantry,  founded  by  Thomas  Frowyk,  and. 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  about  the  year  1448* 

A  Quaker's  meeting  was  built  here,  but  it  is  now  de- 
serted; a  meeting  house  belonging  to  the  Independents 
has  been  lately  erected ;  and  there  is  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  Methodi$ts,«  near  Barnet. 

Weueturn  from  South  Mims,  through  Elstree,  and  ar- 
rive at  Brockley  Hill. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  place  was  the  Sul- 
loniacis  of  the  Romans.     Marks  of  the  anient  town  re- 

2  '  mained 
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mained  in  Camden's  time ;  and  though  Burton  ventured  to 
differ  from  bis  great  guide,  in  placing  this  station  at 
Elstre,  he  produced  no  data  for  bis  supposition,  nor  has 
Elstre  exhibited  any  evidence  of  remote  antiquity,  except  the 
mere  name.  On  the  contrary,  coins;  Roman  bricks,  and 
other  undeniable  proofs  of  its  antiquity,  hare  been  dis- 
covered upon  Brockley  Hill,  and  in  the  space  of  sevett 
or  eight  surrounding  acres;  fully  justifying  the  proverbial 
saying  used  in  this  neighbourhood: 

No  heart  can  think,  nor  tongue  can  tell 
What  lies  'tween  Brockley  Hill  and  Penny  well; 

meaning  the  coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
foundation  where  the  elegant  mansion  of  William  God- 
frey, Esq.  is  erected,  were  found  many  scarce  relics  of 
Roman  grandeur ;  and  in  the  wood  facing  the  house  have 
been  discovered  arched  vaults  of  {toman  brick,  gold  rings, 
coins,  &c.  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill  abounds  with 
foundations  of  houses.  Pennywell  consists  of  a  nnmbeg 
of  closes  across  the  valley,  where  foundations  are  also  dis- 
cernible. From  the  summer  house  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  the 
views  are  extensive.  In  a  handsome  drawing  room  are  - 
some  large  pictures  fastened  in  the  pannels,  and  said  to 
have  been  part  of  king  Charles's  collection ;  particularly 
a  whole  length  of  James  I. ;  a  portrait,  said  to  be  that  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondamar;  two  boys,  by  Mu- 
rillo.  There  is  likewise  a  group  of  portraits  of  the  family 
df  William  Sharpe,  Esq.  who  was  the  proprietor  of  this 
house ;  and  among  them  is  that  of  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory Sharpe,  formerly  master  of  the  Temple,  and  an  emi« 
nent  scholar. 

An  obelisk  on  the  hill  has  Latin  inscriptions;  of  which 
the  following  are  translations: 

On  the  south. 

This  obelisk,  marks  the  midway  between  London,  formerly 
Trine?antum;  and  Vorulamiam,  the  chief  abode  of  the  Cassia  i 
now  the  city  of  St.  Albaa. 

On 
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On  the  north. 

North  of  this  spot,  near  the  town  of  Casswallan,  is  situate* 
the  wood,  known  formerly  by  the  name,  of  Burgha. 

On  the  east. 

Near  this  place  stood  formerly,  strongly  fortified  by  art  and 
nature,  a  town  and  entrenchment  belonging  to  the  Sueliani;  who 
defeated  the  Romans  under  the  conduct  of  their  general  Cassi- 
Tellan.  He  possessed  among  the  Britons,  a  ranlt  of  quality 
similar  to. that  of  emperor;  the  supreme* power,  in  war,  and  in 
the  civil  government,  being  entrusted  to  him.  Caesar  hath  re- 
corded it  ever  memorable,  and  in  his  commentaries,  transmitted 
his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Brockley,  at  which  place  tbe  east  side  of  this  column  points 
out  the  residence  of  its  founder,  does  not  at  this  day  differ  much 
from  the  ancient  name  of  Burqha, 

On  the  west. 

This  west  front,  faces  the  ancient  residence  of  the  C&sii ; 
How  Cashiohurv.  ^ 

Edgware,  is  a  town  eight  miles  from  London,  on  the; 
Watling  Street,  to  St.  Alban's,  Aylesbury,  Harrow,  &c. 
It  proper  name  is  Eggeswere.  It  had  formerly  a  market 
on  Thursday,  which  is  discontinued. 

There  is  no  mention  of  this  manor  till  1171.  It  after- 
wards belonged  to  Ela,  countess  of  \  Salisbury,  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  D'Eureux,  and  wife  of  William 
Longespee.  In  1295  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
possessed  the  manor  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret,  coun-* 
tess  of  Salisbury.  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  last 
eari  of  Lincoln,  of  the  Lacy  family,  married  Thomas  earl 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  beheaded  in  1322.  She  again  mar- 
ried Eubulo  Le  Strange,  and  died  in  13*9.  Edgware  then 
descended  to  Roger  Le  Strange,  *  lord  of  Knocking,  in 
142*7,  whose  grandson  alienated  it  to  William  DarrelL 
Tbe  last  rjossessor  sold  it,  in  1443,  to  Thomas  Chichele, 
and  others,  as  trustees,  for  AM  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
lately  founded  by  archbishop  Chichele,  and  it  is  still  the 
property  of  that  college. 
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*«  It  was  usual/9  says  Sir  William  Blackstone,  u  for  the 
lord  of  this  manor  to  provide  a  minstrel  or  piper  for  'the 
diversion  of  the  tenants,  while  they  were  in  his  service,1* 
Among  the  entries  of  the  court  are  the  following:  "  At  & 
court  held,  anno  1551,  two  men  were  fined  for  playing 
at  cards  and  draughts.  Next  year  the  inhabitants  were 
presented  for  not  paving  a  tumbrel  and  cucking  stool.  In 
1 5 33  a  man  was  fined  for  selling  ale  at  the  exorbitant  price 
of  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  penny.'"  There  were  butts  here; 
for  it  appears  that  in  1555,  "  it  M-as  presented,  that  the 
Butts  at  Edgevvare  were'very  ruinous,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants ought  to  repair  them ;  which  was  ordered  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  ensuing  Whitsuntide'.** 

The  tnanor  of  EDgware  Boys  belonged  formerly  to  the 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  probably  by  ex- 
change, afterwards  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor.  In 
1649  it  was  possessed  by  the  widow  of  lord  keeper  Coventry, 
and  continued  in  that  family  till  the  last  earl,  in  1762,  sold 
k  to  William,  son  of  lord  chief  justice  Lee,  whose  son, 
William  Lee  Anton're,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor. 

The  Church,  or  chapel,  is  dedicated  to  St*  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1764.  It  consists  of 'a 
chancel  and  nave ;  and  at  the  west  end  there  is  a  lort  em- 
battled tower,  which  is  antient,'and  constructed  of  flints 
and  stones.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  contains  several 
monuments. 

Among   the   curates    are    to   be   noticed  Mr.   Francis 
Coventry,  author  of  "  Pompey  the  Little ;"  and  the^  pre- 
sent curate,   Mr.  Thomas  Martyn,   professor  of  botany, 
in  Cambridge. 

Whitchurch,  or  Little  Stanmore,  near  Edgware, 
is  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  seat  built  here  by  James 
first  duke  of  Chandos.  The  church,  which  is  pn  elegant 
little  structure,  contains  all  that  now  remains  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Canons.  The  body  of  it  was  built  by  the 
duke,  who  would  have  erected  a  new  tower  also ;  but  the 
parishioners  having  sold  their  bells,  in  expectation  that  this 
Magnificent  nobleman  would  provide  a  new  set,  his  grace 

took 
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fopk  such  offence  at  this  circumstance,-  that  he  would  pro* 
ceed  no  farther  in  his  design  than  decorating  the  inside. 
The  organ  is  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchy  in  4 
jnecess  behind  the  altar,  and  not  much  elevated  above  it:  it 
js  viewed  through  an  arch,  supported  by  Corinthian  co* 
)umns,  and  forming  an  opening  over  the  communion  table, 
which  produces  a  fine  effect.  The  ceiling  and  walls  were 
painted,  by  Laguerre,  with  various  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  the  Nativity,  and  a  Dead  Christ,  on 
each  .side  of  the  altar,  are  by  Belluchi;  and,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  chapel,  is  a  gallery,  which  was  erected,  for  the 
pse  of  the  duke  and  his  family.  There  i?  likewise  an  fie* 
gant  chamber,  containing  monuments  of  the  Qrydges  fa, 
nily.  Passing  through  an  antichamber,  which  c^mipuni- 
cates  immediately  with  the  church,  it  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  immediately  in  view,  at  the  entrance, 
appears  the  costly  monument  of  "  The  Grand  Duke"  and 
his  first  two  wives. 

,  Canons,  the  handsome  villa  of  Mr.  O'Kelly,  is  fur- 
nished with  great  taste,  and  contains  some  good  pictures; 
amofrg  which  is  an  excellent  one,  by  Stubbs,  of  the  cele- 
Ireted  horse  Masque,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Some  beau* 
UfrU  paddocks,  contiguous  to  the  house,  are  appropriated. to 
tbp;ruso  of  brood  mares  apd  their  colts,  as  well  as  for  the 
retreat  of  some  fapious  race  horses,  after  their  very  gainful 
career.  Here  expired  the  famous  horses  Eclipse,  and 
Duncannon*, 

Among 

*  On  the  she  of  this  villa  rose  and  vanished  in  the  present  century, 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  same  name,  erected  by  the  first  duke  of 
Cbandos,  whose  princely  spirit  was  such,  that  the  people  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood  still  expressively  stile  him,  "  The  Grand  Duke."  The  short 
time  that  intervened  between  the  erection  and  demolition  of  this  struc- 
ture, affords  such  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur,  that  the  history  of  it  merits  particular  attention.  The  duke, 
having  accumulated  a  vast  fortune,  as  paymaster  to  the  army,  in  queep 
Anne's  reign,  formed  a  plan  of  living  in  a  state  of  regal  splendour,  and, 
accordingly,  erected  this  magnificent  structure,  uhich,  with  its  decora- 
tions and  furniture,  cost  950,0001.  .  The  pillars  of  the  great  hall  were  of 

marble; 
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.Among  the  rectors  of  Whitchurch,  is  to  be  noticed  Johh 
Theophilus  Pesaguliers,  the  sod  of  a  French  Protestant 
divine.  He  received  his  education  at  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, and  became  a  very  eminent  experimental  philosopher; 
being  the  first  who  read  public  lectures  on  that  science  ia 
London,  and  continued  them  with  great  success  for  several 

years. 

marble;  as  were  the  steps  of  the  principal  staircase,  each  step  consisting 
of  one  piece,  twenty -two  feet  long:  the  locks  and  hinges  of  the  doors 
were  of  silver  or  gold;  and  all  the  decorations,  and  furniture  were  in  a  stile 
of  correspondent  grandeur.  The  establishment  of  the  household  was  not 
inferior  to  the  splendor  of  the  habitation,  and  extended  even  to  the  cere- 
monies of  religion.  "  The  chapel/1  says  the  author  of  a  Journey  through 
England,  "  hath  a  choir  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  in  the  royal 
chapel;  and,  when  his  grace  goes  to  church,  he  is  attended  by  his  Swiss 
guards,  ranged  as  the  yeomen  of  the  guards :  his  mu*ic  also  play  when  he 
is  at  table;  he  is  served  by  gentlemen  in  the  best  order:  and  I  must  say, 
that  few  German  sovereign  princes  live  with  that  magnificence,  grandeur, 
and  good  order."  What  was  meant  by  Swiss  guards,  is  explained  by 
another  passage  in  the  same  work :  "  At  the  end  of  his  chief  avenues, 
the  duke  hath  neat  lodgings  for  eight  old  Serjeants  of  the  army ,  whom  he 
took  out  of  Chelsea  College,  who  guard  the  whole,  and  go  their  rounds 
at  night,  and  call  the  hours,  as  the  watchmen  do  at  London,  to  prevent 
disorders ;  and  they  wait  upon  the  duke  to  chapel  on  Sundays/*  The 
duke,  indeed,  had  divine  service  performed  with  all  the  aids  that  could 
be  derived  from  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  To  this  end,  he  retained 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  performers  of  both  kinds,  and  engaged  the 
greatest  masters' to  compose  anthems,  and  services,  with  instrumental  ac- 
companiments, after  the  manner  of  those  performed  in  the  churches  of 
Italy.  Near  twenty  of  Handel's  anthems  were  composed  for  this  chapel ; 
and  the  morning  and  evening  services  were  principally  composed  by 
Handel  and  Dr.  Pepusch.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether. 
true  taste  was  predominant  in  this  profusion  of  expence.  Pope,  in  his 
Description  of  Timon's  Villa,  has  severely  satirized  the  whole:  we  even 
And  the  prophet  and  the  bard  united,  and  the  fate  of  all  the  magnifi* 
•ence  foretold : 

Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 

tmbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre ; 

Deep  harvest  bury  all  his  pride  had  plann'd, 

And  laughing  Ceres  r£-assuine  the  land. 

Mob^l  Essays,  Epist.IV. 

Vet.  VI.    Ne.  129.  $  Q 
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years.  He  afterwards  published  the,  Course,  in  two  vo- 
lumes quarto,  and  was  author  of  many  other  philosophical 
works.  He  was  also  LL.  D.  and  appointed  to  this  benefice 
by  the  duke  of  Chandos,  in  1714.  Dr.  Desaguliers  com* 
muoicated  several  interesting  papers  to  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  be  was  a  member,  and  Frequently  exhibited  new 

experiments, 

Mason  lias  followed  the  bard  of  Twickenham  in  his  poetical  censure: 

"With  bolder  rage 
Pope  next  advances ;  his  indignant  arm 
Waves  the  poetic  brand  o'er  Timon's  shades, 
And  lights  them  to  destruction ;  the  fierce  blaze 
Sweeps  through  each  kindred  vista ;  groves  to  groves 
Nod  their  eternal  farewel,  and  expire. 

English  Garden,  B.  1. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  Mason  alludes  to  the  following  couplet 
in  Pope's  Description : 

Grove  nods  to  grovo,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Pope,  by  his  satire  on  the  profuse  and  osten- 
tatious, but  kind  and  benefic,  Chandos,  has  subjected  himself  to  the  im- 
putation of  ingratitude;  it  having  been  sail},  that  he  was  under  great  per* 
sonal.  obligations  to  this  munificent  nobleman.  "  From  the  reproach 
which  the  attack  upon  a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon  him/'  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  Pope  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  He  attempted  an  apo- 
logy by  which  no  man  was  satisfied;  and  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  shelter 
his  temerity  behind  dissimulation,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  that  disbe- 
lieved which  he  never  had  confidence  openly  to  deny.  He  wrote  an  ex* 
culpatory  letter  to  the  duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magnani- 
mity, as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse  without  believing  his  pro- 
fessions.'9 

The  house  was  built  in  1712;  and,  notwithstanding  three  successive 
shocks,  which  his  fortune  received,  by  his  concerns  in  the  African  com* 
pany,  and  in  the  Mississippi  and  South  Sea  speculations,  in  the  years 
1718,  17 19,  and  1720,  the  duke  continued  to  live  in  splendour  at  Canons 
till  his  death  in  1744.  The  estate  was  unquestionably  incumbered;  on 
which  account  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  father-in-law  to  Henry  the  second 
duke,  and  one  of  the  trustees  in  whom  it  was  vested,  determined  to 
part  with  a  princely  palace,  which  required  an  establishment  too  ex- 
pensive foi'  the  duke's  income.  As  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for  tht 
bouse,  that  intended  to  reside  in  it,  the  materials  ef  the  building  were 

sold 
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experiments,  having  a  salary  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  doctor  died  at  his  lodgings,  at  the  Bedford 
coffee  house,  Covent  Garden,  and  was  buried  on  the  26th 
of  March,  at  the  Savoy. 

Tbe  eminent  statesman  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  was  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  parish.    Lloyd  speaks  of  him  in  the  following 

terms; 

told  by  auction,  in  1747,  in  separate  lots,  and  produced,  after  deducting 
tbe  expences  of  sale,  eleven  thousand  pounds.  The  marble  stair-case,  in 
particular,  was  purchased  by  the  late  earl  of  Chesterfield,  for  his  house  ia 
May  Fair;  the  fine  columns  were  bought  for  the  portico  of  Wansted 
~  House.  The  magnificent  chapel  was  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  painted 
window  purchased  by  the  parish  of  Great  Malvern,  in  Worcestershire; 
the  great  iron  gate  is  before  Hampstead  church ;  and  the  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  George  I.  one  of  the  numerous  sculptures  that  adorned  the 
grounds,  is  now  the  ornament  of  Leicester  Square.  One  of  the  principal 
lots  was  purchased  by  William  Hallet,  Esq.  then  a  cabinet-maker  in 
Long  Acre,  who,  having  likewise  purchased  the  estate  at  Canons,  erected 
on  the  Spot  the  present  villa,  with  the  materials  that  composed  his  lot 

The  two  porters  lodges  were  suffered  to  remain ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, in  some  accounts  of  Canons,  that  they  were  built  upon  so  large  a 
scale  as  to  have  been  each  the  residence  of  two  baronets.  They  are  each 
» two  stories  high,  with  six  rooms  on  a  floor;  and  they  were  the  residence 
of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  and  Sir  David  Lindsey.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Hallet  raised  them  a^tory  higher,  that  he  might  fit 
them  up  for  gentlemen. 

William  Hallet,  Esq.  grandson  to  the  purchaser  of  this  estate,  sold  the 
estate  to  Mr.  Dennis  O' Kelly,  a  successful' adventurer  on  the  turf,  who 
left  it,  at  his  death,  to  his  nephew.  Mr.  Walpole  mentions  the  sale  of 
this  place  to  a  cabinet  maker  "  as  a  mockery  of  sublunary  grandeur."  He 
%  might  now  extend  his  reflections,  by  observing,  that  Mr.  Hallet  after- 
wards purchased  the  Dunch  estate  and  mansion  at  Wittenbam,  in  Berks, 
which  had  been  more  than  two  hundJed  years  in  that  antient  family.  H« 
likewise  bought  the  seat  and  estate  at  Farringdon,  in  Berks,  of  Henry 
James  Pye,  Esq.  late  member  in  parliament  for  that  county,  and  now 
poet  laureat,  whose  family  was  in  possession  of  it  more  than  two  centuries. 
Thus  antient  families  become  extinct,  or  fall  to  decay ;  and  trade  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  have  thrown  into  the  hands  of  one  man  a  property 
that  once  supported  two  families,  with  great  influence  and  respectability 
in  their  county. 

When  the  plan  of  living  at  Canons  was  originally  concerted,  the'  ut- 
most abilities  of  human  prudence  were  exerted  to  guard  against  unpro- 
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terms:  •"  Sir  Thomas  Lake  was  bred  a  scholar  under  &» 
ravia,  in  Hampshire;  a  statesman  uoder  Sir  Francis  Wsl- 
singham,  at  court,  where  such  was  bis  dexterity  and  dis- 
patch,  that  he  would  indite)  write,  and  discourse  at  the 
same  time,  more  exactly  than  most  men  could  severally 
perform  them,  being  then  called  the  **  Swrftsure;"  soch 
his  solidity  and  celerity  in  all  affairs !  From  the  secretary's 
amanuensis,  he  was  promoted  the  queen's  clerk  of  the 
signet,  to  whom  he  read  French  and  Latin  to  her  dying 
day ;  .for  he  was  reading  to  her,  when  the  countess  of  War- 
Wick  told  him  that  the  queen  was  departed.  In  which 
tongues  she  often  said  be  surpassed  her  secretary.  Soch 
his  sufficiency  (especially  in  keeping  secrets)  that  king 
James  employed  him  in  some  French  affairs  at  his  first  ar- 
rival,'without  Cecil,  and  afterwards  as  secretary  of  state 
above  him. 

"  For  king  James  (that  loved  whatever  was  facile  and 
fluent)  being  taken  among  other  hts  abilities  with  bis  Latin- 
pen,  said,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  state  Jit  to  serve  the 
greatest  prince  in  Europe ;  and  that  the  secretaries  place 
needed  him  more  than  be  it." 

In  his  "  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake," 
Lloyd  proceeds:  "  A  great  estate  this  gentleman  bad  ho- 
nestly got,  and  a  greater  esteem— until  that  Malice  and 
Revenge,  two  violent  passions,  overruling  the  weaker  sex, 
concerning  his  wife  and  daughter,  involved  him  in  their 
quarrel,  the  chief  and  only  cause  of  bis  ruin."    It  seems 

vident  profusion.  One  of  the  ablest  accomptants  ia  England,  tyr.  Watts, 
the  master  of  an  academy  in  Little  Tower  Street,  was  employed  by  the 
duke  to  draw  a  plan,  which  ascertained  the  total  of  a  year's,  a  month'!* 
a  week's,  and  even  a  daj*s  expenditure.  The  scheme  was  engraved  on  a 
very  large  copper-plate;  and  those  who  have  seen  it,  have  pronounced 
it  a  very  extraordinary  effort  of  (Economical  wisdom.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  duke,  though  magnificent*  was  not  wasteful.  All  the  fruit 
In  the  garden,  not  wanted  for  his  table,  was  sold  on  his  own  account : 
"  It ^is  as  much  my  property,**  he  would  say,  "  as  the  corn  and  hay,  and 
other  produce  of  my  field*."  In  his  occasional  bounties  to  his  labouoers, 
the  duke  would  never  exceed  sixpence  each :  "  This/*  he  4ould  observe^ 
nay  do  you  good ;  more  may  make  ^you  idle  and  drunk** 
'  that 
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in  this  parish,  was  built  by  the  first  duke  of  Chandas,  for 
the  residence  of  his  duches^ ,  in  case  she  had  survived  him, 
Mr.  Forbes  enlarged  it,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  gar- 
dens, in  which  he  has  erected  a  small  octagon  temple,  con* 
tuining  groups  of  figures,  in  Oriental  sculpture,  presented 
to  him  by  the  Brahmins  of  Hindostan,  as  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  benevolent  attention  to  their  happu 
ness,  during  a  long  residence  among  them.  They  are  an* 
tient,  and  the  only  specimens  of  the  Hindon  sculpture'  in 
tjiis  island.  In  the  gardens  is  also  an  elegant  structure,  con- 
taining a  cenotaph,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
friend ;  and  here  is  a  rustic  bridge,  part  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  fragments  of  a  large  Roman  watch  tower, 
which  once  stood  upon  the  hill  *. 

The  villa  of  George  Heming,  Esq.  in  this  place,  was 
'  originally  a  pavilion,  consisting  only  of  a  noble  banqueting 
•room,  with  proper  culinary  offices,  and  was  built  by  the 
first  duke  of  Chandos,  for  the  recteptioa  of  such  of  his. 
friends  as  were  fond  of  bowling;  a  spacious  green  having 
been  likewise  formed  for  that  amusement. 

The  mansion  of  George  Drummond,  Esq.  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  park,  affording  fine  prospects,  particularly 
from  the  hill  called  Belmont,  where  there  is  a  summer 
house.  The  house  is  very  elegant  and  commodious,  and 
has  a  fine  portico  and  pediment.  The  apartments,  which 
are  built  and  furnished  with  great  taste,  contains,  among 
other  pictures,  several  original  portraits,  bequeathed  to 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Drummond  by  the  late  duke  of  St. 
Alban's,  as  follow: 'Charles  I.  and  his  queen;  Charles  II. ; 
James  II    when  duke  of  York;    George  Villars,   duke  of 

*  Mr.  Forbes  was  among  the  unfortunate  residents  in  France,  during 
the'  late  revolution!  and  when  the  invasion  of  thk  country  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  among  all  classes  of  persons  in  France,  Mr.  Ftrbes  was 
shewn  a  map  of  Great  Britain  parcelled  out  among  the  invaders,  and  ob- 
served, among  the  rest,  his  awn  house  and  estate  at  Stanmore,  which 
•was  to  be  among  the  other  prey  of  the  despoilers.  Happily  the  project 
miscarried,  and  Mr.  Forbes  still  maintains  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
mansion,  *' 
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Buckingham;  the  duchess  of  Mazarine;  earl  of  Rochester; 
Henry,  duke  of  Grafton;  Mrs,  Eleanor  GwynJ.  Diana 
(Kircke)  countess  of  Oxford;  Dr.  Gregory  Huscard,  deati 
of  Windsor;  Henry  prince  of  Wales;  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham;  Thomas  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond; 
Charles,  duke  of  Richmond ;  prince  Rupert ;  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  last  earl  of  Oxford  of  that  family;  James  duke  of 
Monmouth;  Henry  Jermyn,  earl  of  St.  Alban's;  and 
William  III. 

This  estate  was,  in  great  part,  purchased  by  Andrew 
Drummond,  Esq.  in  1729. 

The  Church,  rebuilt  on  the  present  more  convenient 
spot,  in  1633,  is  a  brick  structure;  and  the  tower  is  co- 
vered by  a  remarkably  large  and  beautiful  stem  of  ivy. 
The  interior  contains  many  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
the  families  of  Wolstonholme,  Drummond,  &c.  Here  was 
buried  Charles  Hart,  the  Roscius  of  hi6  age.  He  ex* 
celled  in  the  characters  of  Othello,  Brutus,  and  Alexander ; 
and  whenever  he  appeared  in  any  of  those  characters,  the 
theatre  was  crouded  as  at  the  representation  of  a  new 
piece.  Mr.  Hart  died  in  August,  1683.  The  situation 
of  the  old  church  is  marked  by  a  flat  tomb-stone,  which 
has  been  lately  planted  round  with  firs. 

Richard  Boyle,  brother  to  the  first  earl  of  Corke,  and 
-after wards  bishop  of  Corke  and  Ross,  in  Ireland,  was  rector 
of  Great  Stanmore  from  the  year  16,10  to  1618. 

The  inhabitants  had  been  long  accusomed  to  fetch  all 
their  water  from  a  large  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  hill; 
but  a  well  was  dug  in  the  village,  in  1791,  and  water  was 
found  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Upon 
this  hill  is  Stanmore  Common,  which  is  so  elevated,  that 
.  the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  bouses  upon  it  is  said  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  battlements  of  the  tower  of  Harrow 
church. 

Be^tley  Priory,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  marquis 
ofr  Abercorn,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  Stanmore  Hill, 
but  in  the  parish  of  Harrow.  The  site  of.  it  is  supposed  to 
be.thataof  an  antient  priory,  which,  at  the  Dissolution,  was 
adverted  into  a  private  house*    The  mansion,  which  com- 
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mands  extensive  view*,  was  built  from  tte  design*  of  Mfc, 
Soane,  by  Mr.  James  Duberly.  Of  him  it  waft  purchased, 
hi  1788,  by  the  marquis  of  Abercom,  .who  made  large  ad* 
ditions  to  it,  And  converted  it  into  a  noble  residence.  It  it 
furnished  with  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  by  old 
masters,  aud  a  few  antique  busts:  that  of  Marcus  Aureliai 
is  much  admired  by  the  connoisseurs.  Tbe  dining  room  k 
forty  feet  by  thirty ;  the  saloon  and  music  room  are  each 
fifty  feet  by  thirty./  In  tbe  latter  arc  several  portraits  of  thfc 
Haihilton  family.  In  tbe  saloon  is  the  celebrated  picture 
of  St.  Jerome's  Dream,  by  Parmegiauo.— The  beautiful 
plantations  contain  two  hundred  acres,  and  may  on  this 
account  be  said  to  boost  of  their  extent  as  well  as  their 
beauty. 

Harrow  on  the  Hill*,  is  ten  miles  from  London,  and 
is  so  called  on  account  of  its  situation.  In  antient  records 
it  is  called  Herges,  probably  from  the  Saxon  word  Jfcpghe, 
jfcpigp,  or  Jfcpt,  sigoifying  dn  army,  which  probably 
was  encamped  at  this  place.  It  is  called  Harowes  in  the 
records  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

The  manor  belonged  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  from 
tbe  remote  tribes  of  the  Saxons;  but  being  wrested  from 
that  church  by  Kenulf,  king  of  Mercia,  it  was  recovered 
by  archbishop  Wilfrid  in  the  year  822 ;  since  which  it  re- 
mained in  that  see  till  Henry  VIII.  exchanged  it  with  arch- 
bishop Cranroer  for  land*  of  equal  value.  It  then  passed 
to  8k  Edward*  (afterwards  lord)  North.  It  afterward* 
caifce  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Rusbout,  in 
which  it  still  continues;  and  the  manor  bouse  of  Harrow 
is  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Jlusbout,  bait.  Another  manor 
fcouse,  called  Headstone,  is  the  property  of  John  Asgiil 
Buck  nail,  Esq.;  and  a  third,  called  Wembley,  is  the  pro-* 
perty  of  Richard  Page,  Esq.  whose  family  have  held  it 
ever  since  the  year  1544;  almost  the  only  instance  in  Mid- 

*  An  anecdote  isolated  of  Charles  II.  that  when  some  of  the  chap- 
lains were  disputing  concerning  the  xvsible  church  upon  earth ;  he  face- 
tiously observed,  that  "  ike  only  risible  church  he  could  bring  to  his  pre- 
\  recollection,  wot  the  church  ui  Harrow  on  th$  HUL* 
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dlesex,  says  Mr.  Lysons,   of  a  family  now  existing,  who 
have  been  resident  proprietors  for  two  centuries  and  a  half! 

The  hill  whence  the  Village  takes  its  name,  is  insulated, 
and  rises  twt  of  a  rich  vale,  affording  a  variety  of  beau- 
tiful prospects.,  The  view  toward  the  east  is  terminated 
by  the  metropolis,  Hampstead,  &c.  to  the  south  by  the 
Surrey  hills.  Toward  the  north  it  is  the  least  expensive, 
being  intercepted  by  the  high  ground  about  Stanmore  add 
H^rrow-weald:  on  this  side,  the  village  of  Stanmore,  and 
Bentley  Priory,  the  marquis  of  Abercortfs  seat,  are  the 
most  conspicuous  objects.  The  view 'toward  the  west  and 
south-west,  which  is  very  extensive  and  .beautiful,  may  be 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  churchyard  ;  whence 
the  ground  declines  precipitately  to  Roxeth  Cojnmon,  in 
this  parish,  where  the  scenery  is  very  pleasing:  the  distant 
prospect  takes  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  Berks  and  Buckinghamshire.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
descending  to  Sudbury  Common,  is  a  small  villa  belonging' 
to  Sir  William  Green,  bart.  with  a  beautiful  garden  and 
shrubbery,  which  commands  nearly  the  same  prospect, 
.  On  the  brow  of  Sudbury  Hill,  is  a  villa  called  the  Her- 
mitage, now  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Roberts. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  lofty  spire;  it  was  founded  by  archbishop  Lan- 
.  franc,  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  $ntient  fabric  still  remains;  the  remainder 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Among  the  monu- 
ments are  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  M.  D.  author  of  the 
poem  called  The  Dispensary.  Mr.  J.  Lyon,  the  liberal 
founder  of  Harrow  school;  and  of  Dr.  Sumner,  the  late 
high  master,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  the  elegant  compo- 
sition of  the  rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  one  of  his  scholars,  and 
a  native  of  Harrow. 

The  Free  School  at  this  place  ranks  among  the  first 
British  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  was  founded  by  John 
•Lyon,  a  yeoman  of  Preston,  who  previpusly  to  the  foun- 
dation, had  used  to  expend  an  annual  sum  towards  teach* 
ing  indigent  children.    This  school  rose  to  very,  great  re- 
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pntation  under  the  government  of  Dr.  Thackeray ;  thfe  late 
Dr.  Suihncr,  his  successor,  added  very  considerably  to  ita 
reputation;  and  though  his  premature  death,  in  1171,  at 
ihe  age  of  forty-one,  deprived  ihfe  country  of  the  great 
benefit  which  might  have  resulted  from  his  abilities,  he 
sufficiently  identified  his  qualifications,  in  the  scholar*  he 
left  behirtd ;  among  these  were  thfe  bishop  of  Cloync,  the 
rev.. Dr.  Parr,  the  right  honourable  R.  B.  Sheridan,  and  the 
late  Sir  William  Jones. 

*  There  are  two  haiplets  in  Harrow  parish,  Tottington, 
and  Pinner;  the  latter  is'  situated  on  an  eminence,  about 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  Harrow,  near  the  border  of 
Herts,' and  had  once  a  market,  which  ha&  been  for  a  long 
tifaie  disced.  The  chapel  was  finished  in  1321,  and  car- 
ribs  evideht  marks  of  its  antiquity;  it  has  an  embattled 
td^er.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  under  the  vicar 
of  Harrow. 

The  Independent  Dissenters  have  a  small  meeting  housfc 
it  this  p&cb. 

The  Stoty  of  prior  Bbltbn's  fears;  in  building  a  house 
at  Bafrow  to  £V6id  the  effects  of  a  flood,  as  predicted  by 
an  astrological  scheme,  is  too  cbnteihptible  to  claim  the 
sfoallestdegree  of  credit,  though  mentioned  by  historians. 

Crossing  the  Edgware  road,  we  approach  the  pleasant 
and  extensive  village  of  HenBoK,  at  the  distance  of  Seven 
ftriles  from  London.  Norden  informs  us  that  it  took  its 
natkfe  firofn  the  Saxon  pqjfcnwme,  high  wood;  probably 
also  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Rrockley  Hill,  it  might 
have  detained' its  antient  British  name  Haen-dux,  the  old 
town.  We  can  trace  its  history  as  high  as  Oflu,  king  of 
thd  Mercians,  who  gave  Blekingham,  or  Bleccenham,  in 
Middlesex,  to  Westminster  Abbey;  archbishop.  Dunstatf 
gave  to  the  same  religious  foundation,  Some  houses  in 
Loyerlegc,  or  Loyfcrsley,  Bleckenhfem,  and  afterwards  the 
manor  of  Heandune;  "in  which,  or  at  least  to  which  ap- 
pertaining, frere  the  former  donations  of  Buckingham  and 
Loyersley*  and  fc  farm  called  Covenlaw."  Edward  th% 
Confessor  confirmed  to  the  same  church  twenty  hides  of 
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land  in  Heandime,  which  were  taxed  at  the  same  rate  by 
William  I.  The  manor,  under  different  revolutions,  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  monastery  till  its  dissolution,  whence 
it  passed  to  Sir  William  Herbert,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  continued  in  the  younger  branch  of  that 
family,  when  it  was  alienated  to  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  in  trust 
for  David  Garrick,  Esq.  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
of  whose  devisees  it  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Boud,  in  1790. 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  Brent,  and  contains  many 
elegant  seats;   among  these  Hendon  Place,  *is  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Snow,  Esq.   of   Langton,  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  the  residence  of  George  Peters,  Esq.     Here  was  a  re- 
markable cedar  tree,  which   was  blown  down,  January  J, 
1110.    Its  height  was  seventy  feet;   the  diameter  of  the 
horizontal  extent  of  the  branches,  one  hundred  feet;  the' 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  seven  feet  from  the  ground, 
sixteen  feet;  at  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty  fe^t; 
the  limbs  from  six  to'  twelve  feet  in  girth.     The  gardener, 
two  years  before   it  was  blown  down,    made  50/  of  the 
cones?!    In  Brent  Street,  not  far  from  tl\e  church,  is  the 
antient  mansion  of  the  Whichcotes,  now  the  property  and 
residence  of  John  Cornwall,  Esq.     The  face  of  the  country 
is  enriched  by  these  structures  of  antiquity. 

Mill  Hill,  is  the  fine  seat  of  Sir  John  William 
Auderson,  bart.  which  commands  a  beautiful  prospect. 
Goldar's  Hill,  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Akenside,  author 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  I  magi  nation ."  At  Mill  Hill  is  also 
a  botanical  garden,  planted  by  the  late  P$ter  Collinson,  Esq. 
and  still  kept  up  by  his  son,  M.  Collinson,  Esq. 

Hendon  Church  is  a  very  antient  structure,  consisting 
of  a  double  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  supported  by 
octagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches;  at  the  west  end  is  a 
square  embattled  tower.  The  church  contains  many  mo- 
numents; the  principal  of  which  are  to  the  memory  of  se- 
veral of  the  noble  family  of  Herbert,  marquisses  and  earls 
of  Powisj  Sir  William  Rawlinson  ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Fowler, 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  Here  also  were  buried  James  Par- 
sons, M.  D.  assistant  secretary   to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
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The  estate  is  held  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster, by  the  ear]  of  Chesterfield,  whose  under  tenant  is 
JAr.  Richardson. 

A  hoase  in  Haropstead,  now  the  property  of  James 
Pilgrim,  Esq.  is  supposed  to  be  that  in  which  the  celebrated 
Sir  Henry  Vane  resided,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
It  afterward  belonged  to  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  bishop  bf  Dur- 
ham, author  of  the  Analogy  between  Natural  ^nd  Revealed 
Religion.  That  prelate  lived  here  many  #ears,  and  orna- 
mented the  windows  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  stained 
glass,  (principally  subjects  from  Scripture)  which  still  re- 
'  mains  there. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill,  is  an  antient  building  called  The 
Chicken  House,  in  a  window  of  which'  are  small  portraits  ia 
stained  glass  of  James  I.  and  the  duke  ,of  Buckingham. 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  a  hunting  seat  of  James  \l. 

Several  of  the  nobility  have  beautified  villas  on  this  spot, 
and  its  vicinity;  and  it' has  been  the  occasional  re$idewce^ 
of  John  Wylde,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
drew  up  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  bishops 
during  the  Civil  War;  Sir  Jeffrey  Palmer,  author  of  a 
book  of  Reports,  and  chief  justice  of  Chester,  1670;  Jo- 
.  seph  Keble,  another  eminent  reporter ;  Dr.  William 
Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  author  of  a  Discourse 
on  Death,  &c.  father  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London, 
died  here,  iu  1*707.  Thomas  Rowe,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rowe;  Arthur  Maynwaring;  Gay;  Ar- 
fcuTHNOT;  Sir  Richard  Steeee;  Booth;  Wilks;  Gib- 
ber, Akenside,  &c.  At  the  Upper  Flask,  on  the  Heath, 
were  held  the  numerous  meetings  of  the  Kit  Kat  Club ;  and 
Pope,  or  some  of  his  friends,  usually  called  on  Steele,  tp 
accompany  them  to  the  club. 

Hampstcad  at  present  ranks  lugb,  for  the  uumber  and 
variety  of.  its  medicinal  waters.  Beside  the  Old  Spa  of  a 
chalybeate  quality,  there  are  two  other  kinds  of  mineral 
%vaters  which  have  been  lately  discovered  by  Mr  Goodwin, 
a  skilful  practitioner  of  this  place;  the  one  a  purgativj* 
saline,  similar  in  quality  and  effects  to  the  Cheltenham)  the 
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ether  is  of  a  sulphureous  nature.  This  gentle tnah,  in  an 
instructive  and  entertaining  little,  but  now  scarce,  volume^ 
entitled,  "  An  Account  of  the  Neutral  Saline  Waters  re- 
cently discovered  at  Haffip'stead,  with  chemical  experi- 
ments on  their  component  parts,  observations  on  their  me- 
dicirial  application  and  effects  in  certain  diseases,  and  on 
the  different  modes  of  bathing,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
drinking  of  mineral  waters;"  has  very  judiciously  aud 
learnedly  ascertained  not  only  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  water,  but  of  the  earth  near  the  saline  springs ;  he 
has  arrived  at  their  genuine  properties  not  by  hypothetical 
chimera,  tut  by  experiment  and  intense  observation.  We 
quote  his  own  Word**  in  ascertaining  the  4<  medical  benefits 
produced  by  these  waters." 

"  The  diseases  in  which  I  have  experienced  these  salioe  waters 
to  be  most  decidedly  beneficial,  have  been  cases  of  .dysepsia  or  in, 
digestion,  under  which  head  may  be  comprized  want  of  appetite, 
nausea,  vomiting,  flatulent  eructations,  heartburn,  constipation, 
pain  and  oppression  in  the  stomach,  with  other  Symptoms  of  de- 
rangement in  the  digestive  functions. 

"  In  hepatitis,*  icterus,  and  cholera,  and  in  all  affections  of 
the  liver,  aud  biliary  organs,  whether  arising  from  inflammation, 
interrupted  excretion,  or  redundant  secretion  of  bile. 

"  In  incipient  cases  of  anasarca,  and  ascites  (dropsies)  these 
waters,  by  producing  an  incitement  of  the  different  secretions, 
have  also  often  done  good,  but  they  onght  not  alone  to  be  de- 
pended upon  ;  with  auxiliary  remedies  they  may  be  drank  with 
complete  success.  * 

"  In  hembrrhois  (piles),  affections  generally  occasioned  by 
plethora,  habitual  costivencss,  or  aloetic  purgatives,  these  wa- 
ters, by  their  unirritating  effects,  and  by  preventing  an  accumu- 
lation of  indurated  alimentary  feces,  and  by  obviating  plethora, 
have  been  found  to  be  not  Only  an  efficacious  remedy,  but  a  cer- 
tain preventive. 

*  Medicines  promoting  alvine  evacuations  are  highly  expedient  far 

this  purpose,  and  those  which  are  of  a  saline  nature  appear  to  me  to  claim 

a  preference ;  and  perhaps  it  is  adding  not  a  little  to  their  efficacy  to  ex* 

Tiibit  them  in  a  diluted  ioim<—$aundcr$  on  the  Structure,  Econotog,  and 

totems  of  the  Liver. 

«  la 
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cc  In  gouty  habits,  and  constitutions  which  have  been  im- 
paired by  a  sedentary  life,  high  living,  intemperance,  or  hot  cli- 
mates ;  diseases  incident  to  females,  worms,  and  various  ano- 
malous complaints;  in  some  kind  of  eruptions,  and  in  all  glan- 
dular and  visceral  obstructions,  these  waters,  by  their  attenuating 
and  deterging  qualities,  pervade  every  part  of  the  system,  and 
bid  fair  to  prove  efficacious  remedies. 

"  These  waters  usually  act  either  as  a  gentle  purgative*,  diu- 
retic, or  diaphoretic,  and  sometimes  the  whole  three  are  an- 
swered at  the  same  time;  in  most  cases  they  should  be  drank 
warm." 

The  properties  of  the  Hampstead  Spa  have  been  very 
ably  discussed  by  Mr.  John  Bliss,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
this  place,  who,  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power, 
bas  favoured  the  worSd  with  a  slight  sketch  of  its  history, 
situation,  &c.  in  the  following  extract  from  his  pamphlet, 
published  in  1801. 

"  The  estate  on  which  the  water  has  its  source  was  a  gift  of 
Baptist  earl  of  Gainsborough,  in  the  year  1698,  "  to  trustees, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Hampstead."     In  the  ori- 

*  Two  pints  of  the  water,  boiled  with  one  of  milk,  separates  into  curd 
and  whey;  the  whey  is  an  excellent  laxative  drink.     Mixed  occasionally 
with  the  waters  of  the  Well  Walk,  i  have  found  them  efficacious  in  many  - 
disorders. 

Persisting  in  my  researches  here,.  I  have  lately  discovered  more  springs 
"than  one  impregnated  with  sulphurated  hydrogene  ga%  in  their  nature 
nearly  between  the  mineral  waters  of  Moffat  and  St.  Bernard's  Well, 
North  Britain;  and  when  mixed  with  the  saline  and  chalybeate,  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  efficacious  in  scrophulous  aflections:  in  this  opinion, 
several  of  my  medical  friends  coincide.  At  present  I  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient experience  of  them,  to  offer  the  Analysis ;  but  purpose  it  at  some 
future  period.  .. 

In  all  cases,  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  saline  mineral  waters  will 
be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  best  medicines 
that  can  be  administered. — Bucharis  Domestic  Medicine. 

It  may  pot  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  although- mineral  waters  very 
frequently  produce  surprizing  cures,  yet  their  good  effects  are  not  often 
evident  at  first ;  and  as  the  above  recited  diseases  are,  for  the  roost  part, 
chronic,  the  waters  require  to  be  persisted  in,  for  some  time,  yet  with  oc- 
casional intermissions. 

ginai 
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ginal  giant  it  ii  thus  described :  "  Six  acres  of  heath  ground, 
lying,  being  about,  and  encompassing  the  well  of  medicinal 
waters." 

"  And  in  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  estate  is  de* 
scribed  as  having  on  it,  in  the  year  1719,  "  a  tavern,  coffee 
room,  dancing  room,  tap  house,  raffling  shops,  a  bowling 
green,  and  the  spring  of  mineral  waters.'9 

"  These  circumstances  make  it  highly  probable,  that  the 
water  was  then  in  much  repute,  and  that,  like  watering  places 
.of  the  present  day,  it  was  frequented  for  amusement  as  well  as 
.utility.  But,  like  them,  it  has  also  been  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  fashion;  /or,  in  an  account  of  it  published  by  Dr.  Soame,  in 
the  year  1734,  he  regrets  that  it  was  "  less  frequented  than  for. 
merly;"  and  in  a  letter  in  that  work  from  Mr.  Watts,  then  cu* 
rate  of  Hampstead,  it  was  observed,  4hat  u  the  walks  are  not  so 
.covered  as  heretofore,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago*" 

"  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  its  efficacy  as  a  chalybeate 

was  neglected  by  the  physicians  of  the  time.;  for  Dr.  Soame  enu. 

.   jnerates  .the  names  of  several  who  recommended  its  use  in  a  va. 

•  j-iety  of  diseases.  %  ' 

"  From  that  period  it  has  been  gradually  less  visited  as  a  place 

of  amusement;  yet  it  has  been  always  the  resort  of  invalids:  a 

.proof  this,  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  water  has  continued  to 

be  held.    During  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  progressively  been 

Increasing  in  reputation,  and  now,  during  the  summer  months,  is 

jnuoh  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

"  The  spring  rises  on. the  east  side  of  the  village  near  the 
.Long  Rooms,  and  the  water  issues  -very  slowly  through  the  per* 
/orated  bottom  of  a  marble  reservoir,  from  whence  the  super* 
flnous  water  passes  through  two  pipe*,  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
gallon  in  four  minutes— a  supply  more  than  adequate  to  apy  pro. 
liable  demand. 

"  Chemical  philosophy  has  been  frequently  employed  In  en. 
lleavouriug  to  ascertain  how  water  may  be  impregnated  With  va- 
rious substance?,  and  great  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  won* 
jkrftil  phenomenon  of  nature  by  the  late  improvements  in  che* 
mical  science:  still,  however,  much,  remains  unexplained,  and 
affords  an  ample  field  for  future  investigation*  The  most  satis* 
factory  theory  I  have  met  with  is  contained  in  aa  analysis  of 
Vol.  VI.    No.  139.  3  I  Tuabridge 
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^ftmbridge  water,  published  ia  1792.  The  situation  and  soil  of 
both  places  being  sb  similar,  and  the  analysis  of  the  waters  to 
nearly  correspondent  to  each  other,  I  feel  myself  justified  in 
transcribing  the  whole  passage : 

"  It  is  probable,  that  the  spring  from  which  they  originate  is 
at  a  considerable  depth  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  iron  which  they  contain  is  taken  up  in  their  passage  to  the 
surface.  We  suppose  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  a  com- 
mon water/ containing  sclenite,'  mnriated  magnesia,  and  com* 
mon  salt,  in  the  small  proportions  just  stated,  together  with  & 
quantity  of  aerial  acid,  as  yet  in  an  oncombined  state.  After 
this  we  suppose  them  to  pass  through  a  stratum  of  iron  stone, 
with  which  this  country  abounds.  In  this  stage,  and  not  be- 
fore,  they  become  chalybeate;  and  from  this  time,  till  they 
teach  the  surface,  the  only  substance  they  meet  with  is  sand, 
which  being  itself  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  is  rather  cal- 
culated to  improve  than  impair  them.  That  the  source  is  deep, 
and  not  subject  to  the  changes  which  are  constantly  going  on  hi 
the  superior  strata  of  the  earth,  appears  from  hence,  that  these 
waters,  though  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  are  -scarcely  affected 
ky  rain." 

"  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  ft* 
inodus  operandi  of  mineral  waters  employed  as  a  medicine:  the 
reader  will  find  some  very  interesting  and  judicious  observations  in 
a  work  on  this  subject  lately  published  "by  Dr.  Saunders,  in  which 
are  combined  the  experience  of  an  observant  physician,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  philosophical  chemist. 

"  The  temperature  of  this  spring  is  invariably  from  46°  to 
3?° :  it  is  therefore  probable,  its  source  lies  at  a  considerable 
flepth  from  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  for  it  was  not  frozen  in  the 
wititcfs  1795,  1796,  or  1798,  1790,  when  Fahrenheit's  ther. 
znometer  frequently  stood  at  11°,  and  at  one  time  so  low  as  7°. 

u  Its  specific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  distilled  water,  both 
being  brought  to  the  temperature  of  50°;  and  was  found  by  me 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  269,3  to  269. 
*  "  Dr.  Babington  was  so  obliging  as  to  ascertain  its  gravity  in 
Ills  usual  accurate  manner,  and  found  it  in  the  following  pro* 
portion*,  as  275,1  to  275 ;  so  that  the  difference  in  the  result  <A 
fcttr  e^pcrltafcnts  b  tfnly  dtie-fifth  of  a  grain, 
"•      ,M  *  «  Chemical 
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"  Ckemh$l  deductions.— From  tfie  foregoing  analysis  it  if 
dearly  proved,  that  this  water  if  a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate; 
and  sot  a  sulphuric  one}  and  that  the  Hampstead  water  contains 
as  large  a  proportion  of  that  metal  as  the  Tnnbridge,  and  other 
waters  of  a  similar  nature  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me* 
tropolip. 

.   The  solid  contents,  in  a  wine  gallon  of  this  water,  are  sop* 
ywed  to  be  nearly  in  the  following  proportions : 

Gnu 

Of  oxyd  of  iron l  J£ 

Of  muriate  of  magnesia   -        -        -        -        -    x    1  ^fc 

•     Of  sulphate  of  lime  .....        2  z\& 

Of  muriate  of  soda,  nearly      .        .        -        .        \      x 

Of  silex,  about -  ^/z 

Total    tfa 
And  the  gaseous  contents  of  a  gallon  are  as  follows : 

•  Cubic  Inches. 

Of  carbonic  acid  gas  -        -        -        -        -.10,1 

Of  an  air  somewhat  less  pure  than  atmospherical  -        90,9 

-     101 

"  Like  other  waters  of  the  same  class  it  is  undoubtedly  sti- 
mulant ;  with  some  persons  it  occasions  nausea  and  slight  verti- 
ginbas  affections :  these  inconveniences,  however,  are  prevented, 
either  by  diminishing  the  dose,  or  by  omitting  its  use  for  a  few 
days,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to  empty  the  bowels  by  soma 
gentle  laxative. 

"  It  generally  operates  powerfully  by  urine,  and  usually  oc- 
casions constipation :  this  latter  circumstance  is  easily  obviated, 
either  by  the  occasional  use  of  an  opening  remedy,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  the  constant  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  Epsom, 
Cheltenham,  or  any  other  aperient  neutral  salt,  which  renders  it 
little  inferior  .in  efficacy  to  the  celebrated  waters  of  Cheltenham 
or  Scarborough. 

"  This  combination  might  lead  to  an  improvement  in  practice, 
toy  uniting  with  this  chalybeate  the  simple  saline  water  of  Kil- 
burn,  which  is  barely  two  miles  distant,  and  might  be  conveyed 
hither  without  any  change  in  its  properties. 

312       '  "Thi* 
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"  This  water  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  all  cfcronte 
'  diseases  which  arise  from  languor  of  circulation;  where  there  it 
general  debility  of  the  system,  or  laxity  of  the  solids ;  and  la 
all  cases  where  tonics  and  gentle  stimulants  are  required.  For 
instance,  it  is  particularly  serviceable  in  dyspepsia,  asthenia, 
hypochondriasis,  chlorosis,  amenorrhea,  monorrhagia,  leu* 
corrhoea,  and  in  all  diseases  of  mere  debility:  but  great  circum- 
spection is  required  fn  its  exhibition,  where  there  is  any  organ!* 
disease,  or  much  febrile  irritation. 

Ic  Its  action  upon  the  kidnies  renders  it  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
cases  of  dysury  and  gravel,  and  in  several  diseases  of  the  urinary 
passages. 

"  It  is  also  of  essential  service  in  most  cutaneoirs  aflecfions, 
particularly  in  lepra  and  the  different  species  of  pspriasis. 

"  The  usual  season  for  drinking  it  is  from  April  until  the  end 
of  October;  the  quantity  taken  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
age,  disease,  and  constitution  of  the  patient:  in  general,  the 
best  method  is  to  begin  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  before  breakfast^ 
another  an  hour  after  it,  and  a  third  about  noort ;  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose  to  half  a  pint,  as  the  stomach  and' head  can 
bear  it:  this  quantity  may  be  persevered  in  daily  for  two  or  three 
months,  when  it  will  be  judicious  to  omit  its  use  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
for,  like  most  other  tonic  remedies,  a  partial  discontinuance  is 
frequently  useful. 

«  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  thi*  water,  like  all 
others  of  the  same  nature,  should  be  drank  upon  the  spot,  as  it 
must  lose  much  of  its  activity  by  exposure ;  and  that  in  most  cases 
its  beneficial  effects  are  increased  by  the  exercise  of  riding  or 
walking,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of 
$s  disease." 

The  Church  was  considered  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hen- 
don,  till  1477,  when  it  became  a  perpetual  curacy,  and 
has  since  been  constantly  annexed  to  the  manor,  which 
belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilson.  The  church  was  rebuilt  id 
1747,  and  its  spire  rising  through  the  trees  forms  a  pic- 
turesque object  from  whatever  parts  it  is  seen  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.     Here  is  an  organ. 

The  only  monument  worthy  of  notice  within  the  church- 
is  to  Uie  memory  of  Anthony  Askew,  M.D.  F.R.S.  who 

died 
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died  February  23,  1174,  aged  fifty. two.  This  gentleman 
had  a  very  valuable  collection  of  printed  books  and  MSS* 
which  were  sold  by  auction  after  bis  decease.  The  church* 
yard  abounds  with  memorials  of  eminent  persons:  among 
these  is  one  to  the  memory  of  the  honourable  Miss  Eli- 
zabeth Booth,  and  of  her  two  brothers,  (by  whose 
death,  in  1757,  the  title  of  lord  Delamere  became  extinct) 
on  which  are  the  following  lines,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  author  of 
the  life  of  Socrates,  and  of  other  ingenious  pieces: 

Heav'nward  directed  all  her  days, 
Her  life  one  act  of  prayer  and  praisd, 
With  every  milder  grace  inspir'd, 
To  make  her  lov'd,  esteem'd,  admir'd: 
Crown'd  with  a  cheerfulness  that  show'd, 
How  pure  the  source  from  whence  it  flow'd: 
-Such  was  the  maid — when  in  her  bloom, 
Finding  the  appointed  time  was  come, 
To  sleep  she  sunk,  without  one  sigh — 
The  saint  may  sleep,  but  cannot  die. 

Rest  nndisturb'd,  ye  much-lamented  pair, 

The  smiling  infant  and  the  rising  heir. 

Aht  what  avails  it  that  the  blossoms  shoot, 

In  early  promise  of  maturer  fruit, 

If  death's  chill  hand  shall  nip  their  infant  bloom, 

And  wither  all  their  honours  in  the  tomb? 

Yet  weep  not,  if  in  life's  allotted  share, 

Swift  fled  their  youth They  knew  not  age's  care. 

Near  Hampstead,  in  1774,  were  dug  up  several  Roman 
sepulchral  urns,  vases,  earthen  lamps,  and  other  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity. 

The  manor  of  Sbuttop  Hill  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  after  their  abolition  to  those  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem ;  at  the  dissolution  of  this  priory  Henry  VIII. 
granted  the  manor  to  Sir  Roger  Cholmoley,  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Arthur  An- 
sesley  Powell,  Esq. 

The  priory  of  Kil bourn,  arose  from  a  hermitage  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Godwin,  a  hermit,  which  he  gave 

to 
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to  Emma,  Christina*  and  GUnhilda,  three  nuns;  the  place 
Was  then  called  Cuneburn.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by 
Herebert,  the  abbot,  and  Otfbert  de  Clare,  prior  of  West- 
minster, who  augmented  the  grant  with  a  rent  of  thirty 
drillings,  and  lands  at  Knightsbridge;  the  hermitage  a* 
Kftbotirn,  now  assumed  the  orfder  of  8t.  Benedict,  and  be- 
came a  tiunriery ,  of  which  Godwin  was  appointed  warden  for 
fcfie,  Vrith  a  reservation  of  the  choice  of  future  wardens  by 
the  abbot  of  Westminster;  a  composition  took  place  in 
1231,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  future  bishops 
of  London  were  to  admit  the  warden  on  the  nomination 
of  abbot.  The  nunnery  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgia  Mary, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptists  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  granted 
to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  when  that 
priory  was  dissolved,  Kilbourn  was  given  to  John  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  immediately  alienated  it  to  Richard  Ta- 
verner ;  it  passed  through  various  families  till  it  became 
the  property  of  Sit  Arthur  Atye,  who  died  seised  of  Kil- 
bourn and  Shuttop  Hill  manor,  in  1604.  The  manor 
passed  through  the  same  hands  till  1773,  when  it  was  alie- 
nated by  Richard  Middelton,  Esq.  of  Chick  Castle,  in  Den- 
bighshire, to  Richard  Marsh,  Esq.  in  whose  family  it  still 
continues. .  -  , 

No  remains  of  the  nunnery  exist,  but  the  site  is  very 
discernible  in  Abbey  Field,  nearly  adjoining  to  the  tea 
gardens  called  Kilbourn  Wells. 

Kilburn  Well  is  situated  at  tbe  south-western  extre- 
mity of  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  about  two  miles  from 
Tyburn  turnpike,  in  the  road  leading  from  thence  to  Edge- 
ware.  The  spring  rises  about  twelve  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  is  enclosed  in  a  large  brick  reservoir,  which 
bears  the  date  of  1714  on  the  key -stone  of  the  arch  over 
the  door. 

The  water  collected  iji  the  well  is  usually  of  the  depth 

of  five  or  six  feet;  but  in  a  dry  summer  it  is  from  three  to 

four,  at  which  time  its  effect  as  a  purgative  is  increased. 

{ts  temperature  near  the  surface  is  43°,    when  the  sur- 

4  roundup 
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rounding  atmosphere  is  at  62*.  Its  specific  gravity  ex- 
ceeds that  Off  distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  1012,5 
to  1000.    ' 

When  taken  fresh  from  the  well,  a  few  inches  under  tfc£ 
surface,  it  is  tolerably  clear,  but  not  -of  a  crystal  tran- 
sparency: at  first  it  is  insipid,  but  leaves  an  evident  bitter 
saline  taste  oh  the  tongue. '  At  rest,  and  even  on  slight 
agitation,  no  smell  is  produced ;  but  on  stirring  the  water 
forcibly  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir;  it  becomes  turbid 
from  impurities  which  have  been  collected  in  it,  and  a  con- 
siderable odour  is  emitted  like  that  from  the  scouring  of  a 
foul  gun-barrel. 

This  is  a  simple  saline  water,  containing  a  small  portion 
of  iron  too  trifling  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  chalybeate. 
Its  operation  is  slow,  and  gentle,  "  a  circumstance,"  says 
Mr.  Bliss,  **  of  unquestionable  importance  to  persons  whose 
stomachs  are  delicate  and  irritable.'* 

Its  gradual  and  mild  action  upon  the  stomach  and  in* 
testinal  canal  may  render  it  useful  in  cases  of  habitual  con- 
stipation, when  the  stronger  saline  and  more  violent  drastic 
purgatives  would  be  injurious;  more  especially  as  it  may  be 
persevered  in  with  impunity  until  these  parts  have  recovered 
their  natural  functions. 

It  may  likewise  be  employed  with  advantage  in  cases  of 
indigestion  arising  from  crudities  in  the  stomach  ;  the  viscid 
matter  already  accumulated  may  be  removed,  and  its  fu- 
ture collection  prevented,  by  a  long  persevera'nee  in  it: 
hence  its  usefulness  to  jK-rsons  o<  a  sedentary  life,  whose 
occupations  naturally  induce  a  sluggish  action  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  its  usual  consequences,  dyspepsia,  hypochon- 
driasis, &c.  &c. 

From  the  mildness  of  its  operation,  also,  it  is  calculated 
to  be  serviceable  in  -cases  of  haemorrhois,  and  other  painful 
affections  of  the  rectum,  to  which  females  are  particularly 
liable,  and  in  which  more  irritating  aperient  medicines 
might  be  improper. 

Paddington,  is  north-west  of  London.  The  church,  a 
beautiful  structure,  erected  in  1790,  near  the  site  of  the 
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former  church,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  Joseph  Sheldon, 
lord  mayor  of  London  io  1675,  is  seated  on  an  eminence, 
finely  embosomed  among,  venerable  elms.  Its  figure  i» 
composed  of  a  square  about  fifty  feet.  The  centres  on 
each  side  of  the  square  are  projecting  parallelograms,  which 
give  recesses  for  an  altar,  a  vestry ,  and  two*  staircases.  The 
roof  terminates  with  a  cupola  and  vane.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  John  Plaw. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  churchyard  are  those  of 
James  Lacev,  Esq.  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre;  and 
Mr.  Francis  Viv ares,  an  eminent  engraver ;  and  John 
Muller,  Esq.  Professor  of  Fortification  at  Woolwich,  and 
author  of  several  works  on  that  and  similar  sciences.  John 
Elliott,  M.  D.  who  was  tried  for  firing  a  pistol  at  Miss 
Boydell,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1787,  a  man  of  great  inge* 
iiuity,  and  publisher  of  several  respectable  works  in  his 
profession.  Matthew  Dubouro,  aq  eminent  composer 
in  music.  George  Barret,  an  eminent  painter  in  land- 
scape; the  drawing  room  at  Norbury  Park,  (of  which  we 
have  given  a  descriptipn  under  Mickkham,  $urrejf,J  is 
esteemed  among  his  best  performances. 

*  Mr.  Lysons  informs  us,  that  "  Seme  lands  said  to  have 
been  given  by  two  maiden  gentlewomen  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  bread,  cheese,  and  beer  among  the  inha- 
bitants on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  Day,  are  now  let 
at  21/.  per  annum.  The  bread  was  formerly  thrown  from 
the  church  steeple  to  be  scrambled  for,  and  part  of  it  is 
still  distributed  in  that  way.  Twenty  shillings  per  annum, 
given  by  Thomas  Johnson,  merchant-taylor  of  London,  for 
the  same  purpose,  has  been  lost." 

The  place  of  execution,  -catled  Tyburn,  was  for  many 
years  in  this  parish:  it  had  formerly  been  at  Marybone. 

Although  Paddington  is  now  contiguous  to  the  metro- 
polis, there  are  many  rural  spots  in  the  parish,  which  ap- 
pear as  retired  as  if  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  From 
this  place  a  canal  proceeds  to  join  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
near  £Iayes;  and  there  are  noble  wharfs  for  Staffordshire 
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coal,  &c»  at  the  bead  of  the  canalj  whence  .passage  bo^ts 
pass  to  and  fro  from  .the  metropolis  to  Uxbrjdge  every  day 
throughout-  the  year. 

The, manor  of  Paddington  was  bestowed  by  king  E<Jgar 
upon  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  fyy 
future  mooarchs  till  its  dissolution,  when  Paddington  made 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishopric  of  Westminster;  that 
see  having  beep  abolished,  Edward  VI.  gave  this  manor  to 
Dr.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  bis  successors,  under 
whom  it  is  let  by  lease. 

Little  Shaftesbury  House^  in  this  parish  (near  Ken- 
sington Gravel  Pits)  the  seat  of  Ambrose  Godfrey,  Esq.  is 
said  to  have  been  .built  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author 
of  the  Characteristics,  or  by  his  father,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

Westbourn  Place,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Coulson,  at  West- 
bourn  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Paddington,  is  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  London.  This  green  is  one  of  those  beautifully 
rural  spots  for  which  that  parish,  though  contiguous  to  the 
metropolis,  is  distinguished.  The  estate  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Ware,  who,  having  quitted  the  ignqbte  pro- 
fession of  a  chimney-sweeper,  studied  architecture,  com- 
menced the  map  of  taste  and  science,  and  became  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  Palladio,  and  of  other  professional 
^publications.  With  materials  brought  from  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield's  house  in  May  .Fair  (which  he  was  employed 
to  rebuild),  he  erected  the  present  mansion.  It  was  sold  by 
his  executors  to  Sir  William  Yorke,  bart.  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
time,  ..and  afterwards  let  it  to*  a  Venetian  ambassador.  In 
1168  he  sold  it  to  the  late  Jukes  Coulson,  Esq.  who  e;c- 
peoded  a  considerable  sum  in  ,  enlarging  the  .  house,  and 
laying  out  {he  grounds.  The-  library,  which  he  added  to 
the  house,  is  said  to  have  cost  1500/.  The  house  is  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground,  wjiich  commands  a  pleasing  view 
of  tfajppstead  and  Higbgate :  the  village  of  Paddington, 
with  its  elegant  new  church,  built  by  Mr.  Plaw,  produces  a 
pretty  effect,  when  viewed  from  hence  •,  and  as  no  pare  of 
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London  can  be  seen,  a  person  disposed  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  rural  retirement,  may  here  forget  bis  proximity  to 
the  parish  of  St,  George,  Hanover  Square, 

Craven  Hill  is  so  called  from  the  benevolent  earl  of 
Craven,  whose  humane  exertions  daring  the  great  plague 
jmd  fire  of  London,  we  have  in  several  places  already  men- 
tioned. This  nobleman  noticing  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tended the  burial  of  infected  corpses  in  1665,  gave  the 
ground  on  which  Carnaby  Market  now  stands  as  a  burial 
place,  during  any  future  sickness;  hence  it  was  called 
"  The  Pest  Field."*  Upon  the  encrease  of  buildings,  this 
fpofc was  covered  with  houses;  it  was  exchanged  for  a  field 
upon  the  Paddington  estate,  "  which,"  says  Mr.  Lysons, 
"  if  London  should  ever  be  again  visited  by  the  plague,  is 
still  subject  to  the  said  use." 

Bayswater,  is  a  small  hamlet,  in  this  parish,  one  mile 
from  London,  in  the  road  to  Uxbridge.  The  public  tea 
gardens  were,  originally,  the  gardens  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Hill,  who  here  cultivated  his  medicinal  plants,  and  pre- 
pared from  them  his  tinctures,  essences,  &c.  The  re- 
,  servoir  at  Bayswater  was  intended  for  the  supply  of  Ken- 
sington palace,  and  the  property  was. granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Chelsea  water-works,  on  their  engaging  to 
keep  the  basin  before  the  palace  full.  The  wheel  at  Hyde 
Park  wall,  near  Knightsbridge  chapel,  was  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  this  water.  The  conduit  at  Bayswater  be- 
longs to  the  pity  pf  London,  and  supplies  the  houses  in  apd 
&bqqt  Bond  Street,  which  stand  upon  the  city  lands.  The 
Queen's  Lying-in  Hospital,  instituted  in  175?,  for  deli- 
vering poor  women,  married  or  unmarried,  was  removed 
here,  in  1791,  from  its  former  situation  near.  Cumberland 
Street.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  celebrated  singer,  died  at  this 
place  in  1791,  at  the  apartments  of  her  husband,  Dr. 
>  Kennedy,  physician  to  the  hospital. 

The  adjoining  parish  to  Paddington  is  Kensi^gtok, 
lying  qu  the  great  western  road,  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner.    The  manor  having  been  the  property 
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of  Edward,  a  thane  of  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  granted  by  William  I.  to  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, <Shifef  justiciary  of  England;  under  whom  it  was 
held,  when  Domesday  Book  was  taken,  by  Alberic  de 
Vere,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Oxford,  in  which  family 
it  mostly  continued  till,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  passed 
to  Henry  Rich,  earl  of  Holland.  It  is  at  present  held  by 
the  right  honourable  William  Edwardes,  lord  Kensington, 
youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Francis  Edwardes,  Esq. 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  e&rl  of 
Warwick  and  Holland. 

Holland  House,  the  antient  mansion  house  of  the 
manor  of  Abbot's  Kensington,  has  from  the  public  road 
a  most  venerable  and  interesting  appearance.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  above  Henry  Rich,  earl  of  Holland;  was 
built  by  bis  father-in-law,  Sir  Walter  Cope,  in  1607,  and 
affords  a  very  good  specimen  of  the.  architecture  of  that 
period. 

The  ^  celebrated  Addison  became  possessed  of  this  vene- 
rable mansion,  in  1716,  by  his  intermarriage  with  Char- 
lotte  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and  Holland.  Here 
was  the  scene  of  his  last  moments,  and  of  his  affecting 
interview  with  his  son-in-law  (communicated  to  the  world 
by  Dr.  Edward  Young)  the  earl- of  Warwick,  to  whom  he 
had  been  tutor,  and  whose  licentiousness  of  manners  he 
had  anxiously,  but  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  repress.  As  a 
last  effort,  be  sent  for  him  into  the  room  where  he  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  hoping  that  the  solemnity  of  the  scene 
might  make  some  impression  upon  him.  When  that  young 
nobleman  came,  he  requested  to  know  his  commands,  and 
received  the  memorable  answer,  "  See  in  what  peace  a 
Christian  can  die!"  to  which  Tickell  thus  alludes: 

He  taught  as  how  to  live ;  and  oh!  too  high 
A  price  fox  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die! 

On  the  death  of  this  young  nobleman,  in  1721,  unmar- 
ried, his  estates  devolved  to  the  father  of  lord  Kensington, 
who  sold  it,  in  1752,  to  the  right  honourable  Henry  Fox, 
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afterwards  lord  Hblfend.    It  te  the  property  tf  Ms  gnudsob,, 
the  present  lord  Holland. 

A  gallery,  which  occupies  the  whole*  length  of  the  w«t 
wfng,  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen*  feet,  is  ornamented 
with  portraits  of  the  Lenox,  Fox,  and  Di^by  families; 
.  among  which  are  Charles  II.  and  <he  duchess- of  Portsmouth  * 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  by  Lely;  Henry,  lord  HoHfemd;  and  the 
rifcht  honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  when  a  boy,  in  a* 
group,  with  lady  Susan  Strangeway,  and  lady  Sarah  Lenox, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  manor  of  Knotting  Bernes,  belonged  also  to-  the 
Veres.  In  1524,  Robert  Fenroper,  alderman  of  London, 
died  seised  of  this  manor,  leaving  three  daughters,  die 
eldest  of  whom,  Ethelreda,  having  married  Henry  White, 
granted  this  manor  to  the  king  in  1543.  In  1597,  it  wa» 
possessed  by  William,  lord  Burleigh,  whose  son  alietiated 
it  to  Henry  Anderson,  in  1600.  In  1605,  Sir  Henry 
Anderson,  knt.  and  alderman  of  London,  died  in  posses* 
sion,*and  left  the  estate  to  Richard,  his  son  and  heir.  la 
1675}  it  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Anderson.  The  manor 
is  at  present  the  property  of  William  Thomas  Darby,  &q. 
as  heir  to  his  father,  the  late  admiral  Darby. 

Campden  House,  a  venerable  structure  at  Kensington, 
was  built,  in  16112,  by  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  afterward  created 
viscount  Campden.  Here  queen  Anne,  when  princess  of 
Denmark,  resided  five  years,  with  her  son  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  young  prince  (whose  puerile  amusements 
and  pursuits  were  of  a  military  cast)  formed  a  regiment  of 
boys,  who  were  on  constant  duty  at  Cantpden  House. 
This  mansion  is  the  property  of  Stephen  Pitt,  Esq.  and  is 
row  an  eminent  ladies*  hoarding  school.  In  the  garden  is 
a  remarkable  caper  tree,  which  has  endured  the  open  air  of 
this  climate  for  the  greatest  part  of  a  oentury,  and,  though 
not  within  the  reach  of  any  artificial  hea^  products  fruit 
•very  year.    This  may  be  termed  a  real  curiosity. 

Hall  Hdu$£,  vulgarly  called  Cromwell  House,  ha* 
been  very  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr*  Lysons,  not  to  bo 
•o  called  from  the  residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  but  having 
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been  f*  soma  time*  probably,  occupied  by  Hepfy  Crom- 
well*,  for  a  short  time  assumed  the  latter  name.  It  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Methwold,  aud  is  now  partly  the  property 
of  the  earl  of  Harrington. 

At  Earl's  Court  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  sur- 
gecto  John  Hunter.  Here  that  great  experimentalist  employed 
the  little  leisure  he  had  in  prosecuting  curious,  and  useful 
discoveries  in  natural  history.  The  house  is  now  the  pro* 
perty  of  John  Bayne,  Esq. 

Kensington  boast?  ako  of  the  following  great  characters 
as  inhabitants:  the-  ear)  of  Craven;  Cornelius  Wood,  cha- 
racterised in  the  Tatler,  under  the  name  of  Sylvia;  be  was 
an* eminent  military  officer;  Dean  Swift;  the  pious  Robert 
Ndson;  baron  Price;  and  Bernard  Lens,  the  celebrated 
miniature  painter. 

.  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  Daniel  earl  of  Nottingham^  Charles 
earl  of  Orrery,  and  the  late  lord  Camden,  were  natives  of 
Kensington. 

Thb  Royal  Palace  of  Kensington,  part  of  which 
is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  was  the 
seat  of  Sir  Heoeage  Finch,  afterward  earl  of  Nottingham* 
and  was  sold  by  bis  son  (Daniel  the  second  carl)  to  king 
William,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  caused  a  royal  road 
to  be  made  to  it,  through  Hyde  Park.  The  gardens-  were 
originally  only  twenty -si*  acres.  Queen  Anne  added  thirty 
acres,  which  Were  laid  out  by  her  gardener,  Mr.  Wisej 
but  the  principal  addition  was  made  by  queen  Caroline,  who 
took  in  near  three  hundred  acres  from  Hyde  Park,  which 
Were  laid  out  by  Bridgman;  and  they  have  since  been  much 
improved  by  Brown.  They  are  three  miles  and  a  half  io 
circumference ;  and  have,  for  many  years  past,  been  a  very 
fashionable  promenade,  particularly  on  Sundays. 

The  palace  is  a  large  irregular  edifice  of  brick,  built  at 
various,  times.  The  state  apartments,  which  are  Very 
noble,  consist  of  a  suit  of  twelve  rooms.  The  first  ascent 
is  by  the  great  staircase,  in  which  are  painted- balconies, 
with  the  portraits  of  particular  people,' in  groups;  as 
Mustapba  the  Turk,  and  Ulrick  in  a  Polish  dress,   both 
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pages  to  George  I. ;  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  &c.  by  Kekt. 
The  visitors  then  proceed  through  the  apartments  in  the 
following  order;  observing,  that  all  the  cielings  in  the  state 
rooms  are  painted  by  that  artist.' 

The  Presence  Chamber;  pictures;  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  her  family,  Knapton;  three  cartoons,  by 
Carlo  Cignani,  namely,  a  Cupid,  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
and  Jupiter;  Prince  Edward,  Coates;  two  daughters  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  More. 

The  Privy  Chamber;  pictures;  a  German  Lady,  with 
ati  orrery  and  dog,  Parmegiano  ;  an  Italian  Lawyer, 
Bourdon;  St.  William,  Giorgione;  Duchess  of  Va- 
lentia,  Jannet  ;  Wise  Men's  Offerings,  Luca  Giordano  ; 
a  Man  with  a  cross  at  his  breast,  Giorgione  ;  a  Man  shew- 
ing a  trick,  ditto;  an  Old  Man  looking  up;  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  Mother;  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  a  whole  length; 
a  Man  with  a  glass  in  bis  hand,  Brugghin  ;  an  Old  Man 
with  a  grey  beard,  Tintoret;  the  Empress  of  Russia,  a 
whole  length;  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Verelst;  her 
present  Majesty's  Sister,  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz,  Woge. 

The  Queen's  Drawing  Room,  hung  with  tapestry,  re- 
presenting a  winter  piece  in  Holland,  Vanderbank;  pic- 
tures; Sir  Thomas  More,  Holbein;  a  Man's  Head,  in  a 
furred  gown,  Tintoret;  William  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
on  horseback,  Wootton  ;  and  a  Man's  Head,  Giorgione. 

The  Queen's  Dining  Room;  pictures;  Giorgione's 
Head,  by  himself;  James  IV.  of  Scotland ;  his  brother 
Alexander,  and  St.  Andrew,  Mabuse  ;  Henry  V. ;  Richard 
ML;  a  Man's  Head,  Albert  Durer;  Henry  VI. ;  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  a  Man's  Head ;  Queen  of  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, with  St.  George,  Mabuse  ;  Bassan's  Head,  himself; 
Emperor  Maximilian  I. ;  Philip  the  Fair;  Henry  VII.;  Eli- 
zabeth his  queen;  Louis  XII.  of  France;  Princess  of  Cas- 
tile; King  of  Arragon;  his  queen;  Charles  IX.  of  France; 
St.  Matthew  called  from,  the  Receipt  of  Custom,  Alb. 
Durer;  Maximilian  Archduke  of  Austria;  a  young  Man's 
Head ;  Dr.  Linacre,  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
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QniNTiN  Matsys  ;  Raphael's  Head,  himself;  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  Sabutani  ;  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  Jannet;  a  Dutch 
Merchant  and  his  wife;  Jdhn  dc  Bologna's  Head. 

The  Queen's  Dressing  Room;  pictures;  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  Paul  Veronese;  Ruhis  and  Figures,  Bam- 
jbvccio;  Windsor  Castle,  Wosterman;,  four  Views  of 
Venice,  Canalettt;  a  Plundering,  Wouvermans;  De- 
parture of  Charles  II.  from  Sheveling,  LingelbeCk  ;  a 
Battle,  Wouvermans;  Old  Hampton  Court,  Danckers; 
a  Landscape,  with  hawking;  three  Landscapes,  namely, 
Hawking,  the  mangled  Horse,  and  Fisherman,  Wouver- 
mans ;  a  Skirmish,  Berchem;  a  Landscape,  Avont;  an 
Attarpiece,  Alb.  Durer;  Battle  of  Forty,  Snyders;  a 
Landscape  with  Ruins,  Paul  Brill. 

The  Queen's  Gallery  ;  pictures ;  Henry  VIII. ;  his 
Queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  Chi-  * 
nese  dress,  Zucchero  ;  James  I.  Vandyck  ;  his  Queen, 
Vansomer  ;  Charles  II.  Lely  ;  James  II.  ditto ;  King 
William,  Kneller;  Queen  Mary,  ditto;*  Queen  Anne, 
after  ditto;  George' I.  after  ditto;  George  II.  Seman; 
Queen  Caroline,  ditto;  the  Emperor  Charles VI.  Kneller; 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  his  Queen,  Valesque. 

The  Cube  Room.  Here  are  six  Gods  and  Goddesses: 
over  the  chimney  is  Cleopatra,  antique;  and  above  her  is  a 
Roman  Marriage,  in  marble,  by  Rysbrack, 

The  Great  Drawing  Room;  pictures;  Charles  I.  and 
his  Queen,  Vandyck;  Jacob's  Separation,  Bass  an;  -Au- 
dience of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  the  Senate  House  at  Ve- 
nice, Fialetti;  Holbein's  Head,  in  water  colours,  by 
himself;  Flaying  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Holbein's  Wife's 
Head,  in  water  colours,  Holbein;  Venus  and  Cupid, 
Mich.  Angelo;  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  on  horseback, 
Wyck;  Duke  of  Wharton,  Rosalba;  a  Tyrolese- Girl, 
ditto;  Rosalba's  Head,  herself;  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  ' 
his  Family,  Honthorst.;  a  Wild  Boar's  Head,  Snyders; 
the  Taking  of  Tournay,  by  Marlborough;  Wootton;  St. 

f  Kneller  was  knighted  for  painting  these  pictures  of  king  William  and 
fieea  Mary. 

Peter 
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Peter  and  the'  Angel,  Steenwyck;  St.  John,  Leonard 
Spado;  a  Naked  Venus,  Titian;  a  Madonna,  with  St. 
Catharine,  and  St.  John  with  a  Lamb,  Old  Palma  ;  Our 
Saviour  healing  the  Blind,  Verrio;  St.  Catharine  at  the 
Altar,  Paulo  Veronese  ;  the  Taking  of  Lisle  by  the  duke 
•f  Marlborough,  Wootton* 

The  King's  State  Bed  Chamber;  pictures;  a  Man's 
Head ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Jannet  ;  four  Cartoons,  by 
Carlo  Cignani,  namely,  Pan  and  Cupid,  Bacchus  and 
•Ariadne,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  and  the  Triumph  of  Venus ; 
a  Woman's  Head. 

The  Prussian  Closet.  The  Hungarians  at  Ovid's  Tomb, 
.Schonfi eld  ;  Lucretia,  after  Caracci ;  Herodias'  Daughter, 
with  the  Baptist's  Head,  Da  Vinci  ;  a  Doge  of  Venice, 

TlNTORET. 

The  Green  Closet;  pictures;  a  Landscape,  Paul 
Brill;  a  Woman  asleep,  G.  Douw;  the  Adoration  of  the 
"Shepherds,  Zucchero  ;  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  P.  Ve- 
itoifcESE;  an  Italian  Musician,  Giorgione;  six  long  narrow 
slips,  with  figures  and  trees,  Schiavoni;  Our  Saviour  and 
rMary  Magdalen  at  the  Tomb,  Holbein  ;  an  Altar-piece ; 
Sophonisba,  Gaetano  ;  St.  Catharine,  Da  Vinci  ;  a  Wo- 
man  going  to  stab  herself,  Palamedes;  'Henry  VII.  and 
VIII.  with  their  Queens,  Reemi  ;  Franeis  II.  of  France, 
when  Dauphin,  Jannet  ;  Lucretia,  Titian  ;  a  Witph 
■riding  on  a  Goat,  with  Boys,  Elshiemer;  Nymphs  bath- 
ting;  Peter  and  the  Angel,  Steenwyck,;  Venus  apd 
'Satyrs,  iwith  Cupids,  JIottenhamer  ;  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Jannet;  the  secand  Earl  and  Countess  of  Claren- 
don, Lely;  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  grandmother 
:6f;Gfeorge:I.  Cor.  Janssen;  her  seven  Children ; , her  Con* 
*ort,  Cor.  Janssbn;  Arthur,  Henry,  and  Margaret,  Chil- 
dren of  Henry  VII.  Mabuse;  Frobenius,  tPrinter  .to 
.Erasmus,  (Holbein;  Erasmus,  ditto;  ,a  small' Landscape, 
tfranner  of  Febg;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Tobit  .And 
tthe  Angel,  Titian;  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Catherine,  and 
St.  Ignatius,  Giorgione  ;  Boys,  Polidore  ;  a  Landscape, 
Everdingen;  a  China  Dish  with  Heart  Cherries,  Daniel 
»     *  Hes; 
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Nesj  a  Landscape,  MclA;  NloWs  Children  shot  frpm 
the  Clouds,  RottenhAmer;  St  John,  with  a  Lamb; 
Venus  and  Adonis.  This  room  was  king  William's  writing 
closet,  in  which  arc  his  table  and  esdritoir. 

His  Majesty's  Gallery;  pictures;  Queen  Mary,  Wis- 
sing  ;  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  Seb.  Ricci  ;  King  William, 
Wissikc;  Henry  Somers,  Jester  to  Henry  VIII.  Holbein  ; 
Van  Cleeve's  Wife,  by  himself;  Prince  Charles  of  Meek- 
lenburgh,  Zofpani;  Duke  of  Al?a,  Titian;  'Prince 
Charles  of  Mecklcnburgh's  Wife.  Zoffani  ;  Van  Cleeve, 
by  himself;  Charles  L  on  horseback,  Dobson;  William 
Dnke  of  Gloucester,  a  whole  length,  Claret;  Queen 
Anne,  when  Princess,  Kneller;  Inigo  Jones,  Nogary; 
William  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Kneller;  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  to  James  I.  Mytens  ;  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
Pourbus;  Edward  VL  Holbein;  Julio  Romano;  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis;  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  Willison  ;  Mary 
de  Medicis,  Pourbus;  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  young, 
Paul  Veronese;  Princess  Anne,  with  a  Dog;  George 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Dahl;  James  I.  Vansomer;  a  Mau 
in  Black,  Tintoret;  Queen  Henrietta,  Vandyck;  Guer« 
cino,  by  himself;  a  Lady's  Head,  More;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  in  Man's  Apparel,  Houseman;  Holbein,  a 
Head;  the  Queen,  Prince  William,  and  Prince  Edward, 
Ramsey;  George  I.  Vanderbank;  Mich.  Angelo,  a  Head; 
Edward  Duke  of  York,  Batoni;  Charles  I.  Vandyck;  a 
Head;  Charles  II  Wissing;  a  Man  in  Armour,  Giorotone; 
Sir  Henry  .Guilford,  Holbein  ;  a  Portrait  with  a  ruff, 
Vandyck;  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  (duke  of  York)  Zof- 
fani; a  Dominican  Friar;  Artemisia  Gentileschi,  herself; 
Henry  VIII.  Holbein  ;  a  Portrait,  Rembrandt  ;  Duchess 
of  York,  Lely;  Duke  of  York,  ditto;  a  large  drawing 
of  the  Transfiguration,  after  Raphael,  Cassanova. 

In  the  Guard  Chamber,  is  a  painting  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's gigantic  porter,  by  Zucchero. 

This  palace  was  the  frequent  residence  of  king  William 
and  'queen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  George  I;  and  the  late 
king.    These  monarchs  (George  I.  excepted,  who  died  at 

Vol.  VI.    No.  140.  3L  Hanoffr) 
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IJanover)  all  expired  within  its  wall*;  as  did  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  queen  Anne's  corpora  in  1708.  Daring  the 
pjqsent  reign,  Kensington  has  been  forsaken  by  the  royal 
family,  though  indeed  lately  it  has  been  6tted  up  for  the 
dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  who  pass  mucji  of  their  time  in 
this  delightful  situation ;  and  his  Majesty  has  ordered  some  of 
the  apartments  to  be  furnished  for  the  residence  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales, 

The  parish  Church  i*  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and  is  a 
brick  structure,,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two 
aisles,  yeparated  by  wooden  pillars,  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals. At  the.  west  end  is  a  few  embattled  tower  of  brick, 
surmounted  by  a  wooden  turret.  The  body  of  the  former 
church  was  pulled  down  in  1694,  and  rebuilt  by  subscrip- 
tion; king  William  gave  300/. ;  princess  Anne,  100/. ;  earl 
Craven,  50/. ;  the  bishop  of  London*  50/. ;  and  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  40/ ;  and  the  whole  charge  amounted  to 
1800/.;  the  building;  however,  was  so  badly  constructed, 
that  in  the  year  170*,  it  was  obliged  to  bex  in  great  part, 
again  taken  down,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
walls,  at  tbe  etfpence  of  800/.  In  1772,  the  whole  under* 
went  a  thorough  repair,  and  the  present  tower  was  erected, 
towards  which  bis  Majesty  George  III.  subscribed  350/.  The, 
chancel  window  is  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  Sis.  Peter, 
Paul,  John,  and  Andrew,  in  stained  glass,  presented  by 
'Mr.  Tanner  Arnold,  and  hi*  niece,  Mrs.  Mary  Green. 

The  principal  monuments  are  for  Edward  Henry  Rich, 
earl  of  Warwick  apd  Hol]andl1721.  Thomas  Hensfiaw,  Esq, 
who  held  many  offiecs  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  under 
Charles  and  James  II.  and  William  III. ;  he  died  Jkn.  ?, 
1699 — 17QQ.'  William  Courteo,  Esq.  whose  museum  of 
curiosities  were  given  to  Sir  Hans  Sfeane  (by  whom  thia 
monument  was  erected)  and  became  the  foundation  of  his 
repository  in  the  British  Museum;  Mr.  Courten  died  in 
1702: 

Among  the  vicars  were  Thomas  Hodges,  dean  of  He- 
reford, 1672;  and  Dr.  John  Jqrtik,  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don* 
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don ;  author  of  die  Life  ftf  Erasmus,  and  other  mtscella- 
imoos  and  theological  works. 

Adjoining  to  Kensington .  is  Wilsdow,  called  also  Wil* 
lzsdok,  and  WiLLESDtftf  a,  which  was  one  of  the  lord- 
ships bestowed  by  king  Atbelstan  on  St  Paul's  cathedral; 
and  there  are  no  less  than  the  corps  of  eight  ptobend*  in 
this  parish,  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul**; 
these  are  Brownswood,  Chamberlainwood,  JlRLSstOtf , 
Mapesbuhy,  Neasdon,  Oxoate,  East  Twyford,  and 
Wilsdow. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and  is  ah 
antient  Gothic  structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
south  aisle,  with  circular  pillars  and  pointed  arches* 

Among  the  monuments  the  most  particular  are  those  of 
Sir  John  Francklyn,  and  the  late  general  Otway. 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir  John  FfeAwcK- 
lyn,  is  as  follows: 

"  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Sir  John  Francklyn,  late  of  Welsdea, 
in  the  countieof  Middies*,  Knt  who  had  to  wife  Elizabeth,  ye 
eldest  danghtr.  of  George  Purefoy,  of  Wadley,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  Esq.    It  was  her  happiness  to  make  him  the  joyful 
lather  of  10  sons  and  7  daught" ;  and  it  is  her  pietie  to  dedicate 
this  monument  to  ye  preservation  of  his  memory.    He  died  in  ye 
4&  yeare  of  his  age,  March  ye  24,  1647.    In  fower  several  par* 
liaments  he  sat  as  member  of  ye  House  of  Commons ;   three  ' 
whereof  as  Knt.  of  the  shire  for  this  countie.    He  was  never 
beard  to  swear  an  oath ;  nerer  to  speak  Hi  of  any  man.    He  was 
wiser  in  ye  opinion  of  others,  than  his  own.    To  publike  ser- 
vices no  man  brought  more  of  integrity,  of  zeal,  lease  of  him. 
selfe.    To  the  publike  sins  and  calamities  of  the  state,  no  man' 
lesse  of  frewell,  more  of  sorrow.    To  his  wife  a  man  could  not' 
be  more  loving,  more  faithful.    To  his  children  and  servants 
more  fatherly;  to  his  friends  more  free,  more  firm.     He  was 
truly  eminently  pious,  humble,   sober,  just,  hospitable,  and 
charitable.     These  things,  reader,  it  commeth  thee  to  know 
of  him.     For  by  these  he  still  lira;   and  being  dead,  yet 
speakett— Farewell" 

.  3  L  2  The 
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The  ina^riptioo  on  the  monument  of  general  Otway,  wb* 
died  in  1764,  states,  that  "  he  was  appointed  general  of 
4>otae  aod  foot  by  his  present  majesty ;  and  had  served  sixty 
.years  in  the  army. .  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Vigo,  the  re 
tiering  Barcelona,  the  taking  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  At 
the  battle  of  Sherrif  Moor,  near  Dumblain,  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  rebels,  for  which  he  was  thanked 
by  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and  on  every  occasion  distinguished 
"himself  in  the  service  of  bis  king  and  country.  He  do- 
parted  this  life  August  6,  1764,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.'9       ' 

Twyford,  is  a  retired  village  situated  seven  miles  west 
of  the  metropolis;  receives  its  denomination  from  two  fords 
over  the  river  Brent,  a  small  stream,  which  rising  near 
Barnet  Wells,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  passing  through 
Hendon,  Twyford,  and  Hanwell,  joins  the  Thames  at 
Brentford* 

The  manor  of  Twyford  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
possessions  given  by  king  Atbelstan  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Paul's. 

In  Domesday  Book  there  is  the  following  account:  « In 
Osulvestane  hundred,  in  Tververde,  Durand,  a  canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  holds  of  the  king  two  hides  of  arable  land. 
The  arable  land  contains  one  carucate  and  a  half.  There 
are  three  villaui,  who  have  half  a  hide  and  half  a  virgate. 
There  is  pasture  grouqd  for  the  cattle  of  the  village,  and  a 
wood  sufficient  for  one  hundred  hogs.  This  land  is  valued 
at  thirty  shillings;  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Cot*. 
fessor,  at  twenty  shillings. 

44  In  the  same  village  Gueri,  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  holds 
two  hides  of  arable  land.  The  arable  land  contains  one 
carucate  and  a  half.  In  demesne  there  is  one  carucate,  and 
a  half  may. be  added.  There  are  two  villani  who  have  one 
virgate  each,  aod  one  bordarius  who  has  six  acres  and  three 
Cottagers.  There  is  wood  sufficient  for  fifty  hogs.  This 
land  is  valued  at  thirty  shillings;  in  the  time  of  king  Ed- 
ward, at  twenty  shillings.  This  maner  bath  belonged  and 
i  doep 
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does  belong  to  the  ^church  of  St.  Paid,  in  the  demesne  of 
the  canon*." 

This  village  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Twyford,  se- 
parated by  the  river  Brent,  but  forming  together  a  manor 
and  prebend  of  St  Paul's. 

Norden,  who  wrote  a  short  history  of  Middlesex  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, .  mentions  West  Twyfcfrd  as  a 
parish  but  with  one  house  in  it,  then  inhabited  by  Mr.  John 
Lyon ;  but,  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  it  is  rather  considered 
as  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Wilsdon,  with  a  chapel  of  ease 
belonging  to  it,  to  which  the  tenant  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  presented,  and  they  instituted.  The  clerk  so 
presented  being  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  the  tenant,  as  the 
tenant  was  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  this  estate  was  held  by  tho  fa- 
ipily  of  Lyon  and  Gifford,  and  in  the  sixteenth  by  that  of 
Moyle,  as  appears  by  several  very  curious  and  ancient  mo- 
numents in  the  adjoining  chapel.  The  old  manor  house, 
built  of  stone  and  moated  round,  has  within  a.  few  years- 
given  place  to  a  substantial  brick  farm  house.  The  farmer 
is  tenant  to  George  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  who  holds  it  of  the 
d^an  and  chapter. 

The  Church  is  a  small  brick  edifice,  containing  several 
monuments,  particularly  of  the  family  of  Moyle,  and 
Henry  Bold,  author  t>f  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travesti£, 
apd  several  other -poems.  There  is  only  one  house  in  this 
parish,  which  has  been  so  since  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza*  « 
beth;  "  the  farmer  who  occupies  this  solitary  parish  is  of 
course  perpetual  churchwarden.  Overseer  of  the  poor  is 
an  office  not  necessary;  for  by  submitting  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  hiring  his  servants  for  a  term  short  of  twelve 
months,  the  tenant  escapes  that  of  being  burthened  by 
paupers." 

At  the  parliamentary  surveys  during  the  Civil  Wars,  it 
was  maintained  that  this  was  a  parish  of  itself,  that  the 
salary  of  the  incumbent  was  10/.  The  salary,  now  paid 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  is  6/.  per  annum ;  and  there  is 
Gply  monthly  duty  in  the  church, 

Tfccre 
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There  is  nothing  particular  to  arrest  the  trareller's  notice 
either  in  Greenford  or  Northall.  Riselip  is  bounded  by 
Pinner,  Northall;  Ickenham,  Harefield,  and  Rickmans- 
worth,  in  Herts.  It  is  called  in  antient  records  Riselipe, 
Rouslep,  Rueslyppe,  Ruyslippe,  Ruyslip,  Ruslep,  and 
Ryslep ;  and  lies  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Ux~ 
bridge,  and  seventeen  from  London. 

According  to  Domesday  Book,  this  place,  was  bdd  by 
Wlward  Wit,  Edward  the  Confessor's  thane,  "  who  might 
dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  pleased."  Eraufus  de  Hesding 
gave  the  manor  to  the  abbot  and  cbnvent  of  Bee  in  Nor- 
mandy. In  1253  the  abbot  of  Bee,  had  a  charter  of  free-* 
warren  in  this  manor,  on  which  was  a  religious  house,  of 
which  Richard  de  Flammaville  was  prior  in  1 259 ;  it  became 
not  long  afterwards  annexed  to  the  priory  of  Okeburn,  in 
Wilts,  and  so  remained  till  the  dissolution  of  alien  priories. 
Riselip  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, under  whom  it  is  leased  by  the  marquis  of  Sa- 
lisbury. 

Within  the  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  it 
the  monument  of  lady  Banckes,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

"  To  the  memory  of  Lady  Mary  Banckes,  the  only  daughter 
of  Ralph  Hawtrey,  of  Riselip,  in  the  county  of  Middle, 
sex,  Esq.  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  Honourable  Sir  John 
Bankcs,  Rnh  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  his 'late  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  Privy  Council  to  his  late 
Majesty  King  Charles  I.  of  blessed  memory,  who  baring  had  the 
honour  to  hare  borne  with  a  constancy  and  courage  above  her 
sex,  a  noble  proportion  of  the  late  calamities,  and  the  happiness 
$o  bars  outlived  them  so  faV  as  to  hare  seen  the  restitution  of  the 
government,  with  great  peace  of  mind  laid  down  her  most  de- 
fired  life,  the  11th  day  of  April,  1661.  Sir  Ralph  Banckes, 
ber  and  him  hath  dedicated  this.  She  bad  four  sons— 1.  Sir 
Ralph,  ft.  Jerom.  3.  Charles.  4.  William  (since  dead  with* 
out  issue)  and  six  daughters."* 

H  AWE  FIELD, 

to 

*  Lady  Banckes  »  celebrated  in  history  for  her  courageous  defence  of 
Corfu  castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  againstthe  parliamentary  army.    When  ibm 

lord 
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.  Haiefielp,  is  &  village  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Middlesex,  between  Rickmansworth  and  Uxbridge,  twenty 
milei  from  London.  Here  Sir  Edward  Anderson,  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  Qxnmen  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza, 
beth,  bad  a  seat;  which  coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
lite  George  Cooke,  Esq.  that  gentleman  rebuilt  it ;  and  it 
is  now  the  property  of  his  grandson,  and  in  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  three  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  lady 
Essex,  lady  Hatton,  and  lady  Augusta  Finch.  The  old 
house  was  famous  for  the  residence  of  the  countess  of 
Derby,  before  whom  Milton's  Arcades  was  there  presented. 
41  I  viewed  this  house,1'  says  Mr.Warton,  in  his  edition 
of  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems,  "  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 

lord  chief  justice  went  to  join  the  king  in  1642;  his  lady,  with  ber  fa- 
mily, retired  to  this  castle,  which  was  her  property.  She  remained  un- 
molested till  May,  1643,  when  the  castle  was  attacked  by  a  small  party. 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  ill  supplied  for  a  siege ;  they  had  only  four  piece* 
of  ordnance,  and  a  slender  stock  qf  provisions ;  yet,  with  five  men  only* 
assisted  by  her  servants,  did  lady  Banckes  defend  herself,  till  at  lengtbr 
being  straightened  for  provisions,  she  agreed  to  deliver  up  her  guns,  upon 
condition  of  being  permitted  to  remain  peaceably  with  her  family  in  the 
castle.  The  enemy  now  became  remiss,  thinking  the  castle  thus  dis- 
mantled, of  little  consequence,  by  which  means  lady  Banckes  had.  aut 
opportunity  of  completely  victualling  it ;  and  having  the  assistance  of  a 
small  garrison,  commanded  by  captain  Lawrence,  in  the  month  of  July 
following  she  was  enabled  to  defend  .herself  against  five  or  six  hundred  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  who,  after  several  unsuccessful  attacks,  in  the  last  of 
which  they  had  one  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  were  compelled 
to  taise  the  siege.  She  herself,  with  her  daughters  and  maid  servants,  as* 
listed  by  fa*  men,  took  her  post  at  the  upper  ward.  In  one  of  the  at* 
tacks,  the  besiegers  made  use  of  a  machine,  called  a  "  Sow,"  made  of 
boards,  fined  with  wool :  but  on  its  advancing  towards  the  castle,  the- be- 
sieged aimed  their  shot  at  the  legs  of  the  men  who  supported  it,  one  of 
them  was  killed,  and  nine  ran  away.  The  charge  for  making  this  ma-  N 
cntae  fe  thus  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county: 
July?,  1645.  Boteds,  hair,  and  wool,  for  making  a  sow,  against' the 

o»tle  -       -       4f.fl    1    4 

Three  tnjckle  wheels  for  the  sow        ....  0    4a 

The  castle  was  taken  by  the  parliament  array  about  two  years  after* 

wards,  and  demoHahed.-^Z-yjon'*  Historical  Account  of  Parishes,  in 

Middlesex,  211.     Hutchins's  Dorsetshire.     Mercuriu*  Julicusfor 
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was,  for  the  most  part,  remaining  in  its  original  state* 
'  Milton,  when  he  wrote  Arcades,  was  still  living  with  his 
father,  at  Horton,  near  Colnhrook."  This  lady  Derby,. 
dowager  of  Ferdinando  the  fifth  earl,  married  lord  chan- 
cellor Egerton,  for  whose  son,  John  eprL  of  Bridgewater, 
Milton  wrote  his  Comus.  Harefield  Place,  in  this  parish, 
is  the  seat  of  William  Baylies;  Esq.  Near  this  is  a  villa, 
which  count  Brbhl  purchased  of  the  Trensdale  family. 
His  excellency  made  many  capital  improvements  in  it; 
having  built,  in  particular,  a  fine  observatory,  and  fur* 
nished  it  with  the  best  mathematical  instruments* 

The  manor  of  Moor  Hall,  or  More  Hall,  was  antiently 

the  site  of  a  priory,  which  was  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  St. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  Cleskenwell..   It  is  now  a  farm  house* 

•  The  chapel,  which  still  remains,  is  of  stone  and  flint,  and 

of  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Harefield  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
is  a  Gothic  structure  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a  low  em* 
battled  square  tower  at  the  west  end. 

Among  the  monuments  are  those  of  Alice,  countess  of 
Derby,  1631;  and  the  Newdigate  family.    Of  Sir  Richard 
Newdigate  it  is  proper  to  give  some  account.    This  gen- 
tleman,  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Newdigate,   was  in ' 
great  practice  as  a  serjeant  at  law,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  on  the  death  *of 
his  elder  brother,  became  heir  to  his  estates  at  this  place 
and  Arbury,  which  were  much  incumbered.    The  conse- 
quence of  the  rebellion  having  been  the  murder  of  the 
lawful  sovereign,  and  placing  an  usurper  on  the  throne, 
under  the  specious  title  of  Lord  Protector,  serjeant  New- 
digate was  selected  by  Cromwell,  who  had  lately  dismissed 
his  parliament,  to  be  oonsulted  by  him  respecting  the  fu- 
ture government  of  the  country  by  the  laws  of  the  land! 
To  evince  the  usurper's  deceptive  policy  the  following  cir- 
cumstances will  be  very  illustrative.      The  serjeant,   Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him, 
and  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  time,  attended  Crom- 
well's summons,  when  they  were  informed  that  he  intended 

t* 
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to  make  them  judges;  this-  they  declined,  declaring  that 
they  could  hot  act  "under  his  commission.    He  turned  from 
them  in  wrath,  and  exclaimed,  "  if  you  of  the  red  robe 
will  not  execute  the  law,  my  red  coats  shall :"  upon  which 
they  all  cried  out,  "  Make  us  judges,  we  will  be  judges." 
On  the  25th  of  January  1653-4,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was,  by 
writ,  made  a  serjeant,  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench.     On  the  2d  of  June,  1654,  three  new  judges 
were  made,  serjeant  Pepys,  serjeant  Newdegate,  and  ser- 
jeant Windham.    Upon  the  question  of  the  sale  of  crown 
lands,  the  new  judge  Newdegate  declared,  that  "  no  title 
could  be  made  to  them ;"  and  being  sent  on  the  northern 
circuit,  when  many  royalists  who  had  been  tdked  in  arms 
in  Scotland  were  indicted  at  York  for  high  treason,  he 
declared  from  the  bench,  that  "  be  knew  no  law  which 
made  it  high  treason  to  levy  war  against  a  Lord  Protector.'* 
Such  an  assertion  urged  against  him  all  the  indignation  of 
Oliver;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  be  and  baron 
Tborpe  were  deprived  of  their  places,  because  they  could 
not  in  conscience  obey  the  illegal  commands  of  the  ar- 
bitrary  ruler   of  the  realm.    Thus  honourably  displaced, 
judge  Newdegate  returned  to  exercise  at  the  bar,  where  he 
continued  till  1659-60,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  Upper  Bench,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  Re* 
st oration,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  in  consequence 
of  his  ill  -state  of  health,  "  deservedly  honoured  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him."      *"  / 
.    Some  years  after,  at  the  instance  of  lord  Grandison,  thp 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  colonel  Halsey  ,  whose  life  he  had  s^ved 
at  York,  the  judge  was  introduced  to  king  Charles  II.  who  not 
only  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  the  king's  friends  at  the 
worst  of  times,  but  issued  a  patent  for  baronetage,  without 
fees,  "  which  dignity,"  says  the  patent,  "  we  confer  on 
him  in  consideration  of  several  good  services  performed  to 
us,   and  our  faithful  subjects,    in  the  late  Usurpation." 
Harefield  church  also  contains  the  monuments  of  Dr.  John 
Prichett,  rector  for  thirty  years,  and  promoted  to  the  see 
M  Glocester  in  1672.    Oo  the  outside  is  a  memorial  put  up 
Vol..  VI.    No.  140.                 3  M  by 
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by  Mr.  Ashby,  in  memory  of  his  faithful  servant  Robert 
Mossendew,  who  died  in  1744.  -  Underneath  are  the  fol* 
lowing  appropriate  Jines : 

In  frost  and  snow,  thro9  hail  and  rain,      < 

He  scour'd  the  woods,  aud  trudg'd  the  plain ; 

The  steady  pointer  leads  the  way, 

Stands  at  the  scent,  then  springs  his  prey; 

The  timorous  birds  from  stubble  risto, 

With  pinions  stretch'd  divide  the  skies  t 

The  scattered  lead  pursues  the  sight, 

And  death  in  thunder  stops  their  flight : 

His  spaniel,  of  true  English  kind, 

With  gratitude  i  a  flames  his  mind ; 

This  servant  in  an  honest  way,  r 

In  all  his  actipns  copied  Tray." 

Adjoining  to  Harefield  is  the  parish  of  Ickenham,  which, 
was  antiently  called  Tickeham  and  Tykenham.  It  lies 
three  miles  north  from  the  Uxbridge  road,  and  at  the  dis~< 
tance  of  sixteen  miles  from  London. 

This  was  among  the  .domains  of  Geffrey  de  Magnavilla, 
according  to  Domesday  Book,  and  his  family  had  posses* 
sions  here  as  low  as  1400.  It  appears  that  the  manor  of 
Ickenham  has  been  from  very  remote  time  in  possession  of 
the  family  of  Shorediche,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mi- 
chael Shoredich,  Esq. 

The  manor  of  Swalclyve,  or  Swakeley,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  that  of  Ickenham,  for  in  the  year  1350 
Boniface  Lapyn  released  to  John  de  Charlton,  all  right  in 
those  lands  in  the  parish  of  Ickenham,  which  had  been  the 
property  of  Robert  de  Swaleclyve,  and  Joan  his  wife. 
This  Robert  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Swalclyve^  in 
Kent,  and  to  have  given  h;s  name  to  this  manor,  which 
continued  in  the  family  of  Charlton,  till  the  attainder  of 
Sir  Richard  Chariton  in  1486,  after  which  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Thomas  Bourehier.  Henry  Bourchier,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  granted  Swakeley,  with  the  park,  &c.  to  Ralph 
Pexall,  and  his  heirs;  by  marriage  they  came  to  Sir  Pexall 
Brocaa*  and   afterwards    to  Sir  John  Bingley,    who,   in 

1629, 
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1649,  sold  the  whole  to  Edmund  {afterwards  Sir  Edmund) 
Wright),  alderman  of  London,  who  built  the  present 
•  manor  bouse  in  1638.  SirEdtrtund  was  made  lord  mayor 
of  London,  in  1641,  after  parliament  had  taken  upon  them  to 
displace  Sir  William  Acton.  Sir  Edmund  Wright's  daughter 
Catharine,*  married  Sir  James  Harrington,  bart.  who  was  a 
member  of  that  assembly  of  traitors  who  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  their  sovereign.  Sir  James,  after  the  Restora~ 
tion,  escaped  the  fate  of  his  associates  by,  flight.  In  1665, 
the  manor  became  the  proper t  jr  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  baft. 
by  purchase;  and,  in  1741,  was  sold  by  his  descendants  to  . 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Berijsmin  Lethreullier,  Esq.  then  & 
minor;  by  wbofce  wBl  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Lascelles  Irernonger. .  Swakeley  House  is  the  property 
and  residence  of  Mr.  Clarke,  tthose  ancestor  purchased  it 
in  1750  of  Mr.  LethieuHier. 

The  church,  dedicated  to.  St,  Giles,  is  a  small  antient 
structure ;  but  has  nothing  to  attract  particular  notice. 

Roger  Crab,  the  English  hermit,  of  whom  wer  hard 
spoken  under  Stepney,  lived  many  years  at  a  cottage  iii 
Iekenham,  on  three  farthings  4  week. 

UXBRIDGE, 

the  most  considerable  market  town  in  the  county  of  Mid-» 
dlesex,  is  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  HilHngdon.  In  1100 
it  was  called  Oxebruge,  Woxebruge,  or  Woxebrugge, 
which  have  declined  to  its  present  name. 

Speed  mentions  that  a  monastery  at  this  place  was  founded 
by  Hugh  Rowse,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  but nd 
other  author  mentions  such'  a  foundation.  ^ 

Letand,  in  his  Itinerary,  informs  us,  relating  to  this 
place,  that,  "-In  it  is  but  one  long  street,  but  that,  for 
timber,  well  builded.  There  is  a  celebrate  market  once  a 
week,  and  a  great  fay  re  on  the  feaste  day  of  St.  Michael. 
There  be  two  wooden  bridges  at  the  west  end  of  the  towne, 
and  under  the  more  weste  goeth  the  great  arme  of  Colrie 
river.  The  lesser  arme  goeth  under  the  other  bridge,  and! 
each  of  them  serve  there  a  greate  mille.    The  divare  of 

3  M  2  Colne 
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Colne  stream  is  scant  a  mile  above  Uxbridge,  tad  these 
two  armes  meet  not  at  all'  againe.  For  the  bigger  goetfa 
through  the  goodly  meadowes  straight  to  Colebrogk  three. 
miles  lower,  and  soe  to  Thamise.  The  other  goeth  to  two 
miles  at  [blank],  and  they  be  a  mile  and  a  half  east  front 
Colebrook,  in  the  way  to  London,  thence  that  arme  goeth 
to  the  Tbamise." 

In  1294,  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  procured  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  on  Monday,  and  an  annual  fair 
to  last  two  days,  on  the  vigil  and. feast  of  St,  Michael.  The 
asarket  has  been  altered  to  Thursday,  and  it  is  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  corn  markets  in  the  kingdom.  The 
profits  of  the  market  were  estimated  in  1328,  at  thirty 
shillings  per  annum;  the  present  amount  of  the  tolls,  &c. 
is  about  5001.  per  annum?  The  market  house  was  built  in 
1789,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  four 
years  previously,  under  which  also  many '  improvements, 
such  as  lighting,  paving,  &c*  have  taken  place.  Tbo 
town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  two  constables,  and  four 
headboroughs.  Though  it  has  no  regular  manufacture, 
there  are  several  shops  for  the  accommodation  pf  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  town  abounds  with  mealmen  and  corn- 
chandlers,  who  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  and  extensive 
trade.     There  are  many  ether  corn  milk  in  the  parish. 

Uxbridge  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Paget. 

At  Uxbridge,  in  January  1645,  was  held  the  treaty,  the 
lamentable  failure  of  which  was  severely  felt  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  commissioners  on  the  king's  side  were  the 
duke  of  Richmond;  the  marquis  of  Hertford;  the  earls  of 
Southampton,  Kingston,  and  Chichester;  lords  Seymour, 
Hat  ton,  Capel,  and  Colepepper;  Sirs  Orlando  Bridgemaii, 
Edward  Nichols,  Edward 'Hyde,  Richard  Lane,  and  Thomas 
Gardiner;  Messrs.  John  Ashburnham,  Jeffery,  Palmer;  with 
doctors  Stewart,  Laney,  and  Sheldon,  add  their  attendants, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eight.  The  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  were  the  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Denbigh;  lord  Weoman ;  Messrs. 

Holies, 
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tjdlle*,  Pierrepoint,  und  Wbitlock ;  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun. 
Mr.  Solicitor;  Messrs.  Crow  and  Prideanx;  together  with 
the  marquis  of  Argyle;  lords  Lothian  and  Maitland;  Sir 
Charles  Erskine;  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Berkley,  and  Hen- 
derson, as  commissioners  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
with  their  attendants. 

The  commissioners  met  to  propose  mutual  concessions, 
in  adjusting  the  chief  points  in  dispute;  and  Uxbridge 
beiiig  at  that  time  within  the  quarters  of  the  parliament 
army,  a  particular  attention  was  paid  on  their  part  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  royal  delegates ;  the  south  side  of  the 
town  being  appropriated  to  them,  and  the  north  to  those' 
appointed  by  parliament.  The  best  inns  on  each  side 
being  the  bead  quarters  of  the  respective  parties.  Mutual 
civilities  passed  between  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and 
although  Rapin  is  of  opinion  that  the  leaders  of  neither 
party  were  sincere;  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
of  the  commissioners  were  actuated  by  honourable  motives, 
and  even  entertained  hopes,  however  ill  founded,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  distresses  of  their  coun- 
try. But  a  circumstance  took  place  on  the  first  morning 
of  their  meeting  which  afforded  but  a  bad  otaen  of  the 
resuit  of  their  deliberations.  It  was  market  day,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  times  requiring  that  the  people  who  at- 
tended it  should  hear  a  sermon,  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  worldly  consideration  of  selling  their  corn ;  many  of 
those  who  were  in  the  train  of  the  king's  commissioners, 
attended  it,  in  order  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  con- 
formity. The  pulpit  was  occupied  by  that  zealot  Chris- 
topher Love,  who  attended  the  commissioners  from  the 
parliament,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  his  oration,  told  th# 
audience,  amongst  other  violent  .assertions,  that  "  the  ma- 
lignant*, (meaning  the  royalists)  had  come  from  Oxford 
with  hearts  full  of  blood,  and  that  there  was  as  great  a  dis- 
tance between  this  treaty  and  peace,  as  between  heaven  and 
hell!"  The  king's  commissioners  remonstrated  with  the 
other  party  on  this  indecorum,  and  required  that  the  au- 
thor of  it  should  be  punished  j  but  they  met  with  oo  other 
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redress  than  procuring  Love  to  be  sent  out  of  the  town,  and 
being  reprimanded  by  parliament.— He  was  afterwards  be* 
beaded  for  conspiring  against  the  parliament. 

A  contemporary  publication  acquaints  us  that  the  coin-* 
nfUskmers  treated  at  Mr.  Carr's  (then  lately  Sir  John  Ben- 
net's)  "  a  very  fair  house,  at  the  farthest  end^of  the  town* 
in  which  house  was  appointed  them;  a  very  spacious  room, 
weH  hanged,  and  fitted  with  seat*  for  the  commissioners. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  wa»  quartered  ait  Mr.  Carr'a, 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  (the  Brewhpuse)  another  fair 
bpuse  ne>r  it.  The  chief  ian  for  the  king's  commissioners' 
was  the  Crown,  apd  for  the  parliament,  the  George,  fair 
inkfe  near  the  market."  * 

Mr.  Carr' 8i  house  consisted  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  so 
that  eaeb  party  had  convenient  drawing  rooms ;  and  the 
royalists  were  complimented  with  the  principal  gateway  for 
their  entrance  ;  the  parliamentarians  condescending  to  have 
their  access  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Twenty  days  were 
spent  in  fruitless  altercation ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  commissioners  separated  with  less  personal  good  will, 
than  they  entertained  for  each  other  on  their  meeting,  and  ' 
with  their  prejudices  more  firmly  rooted.  The  king's 
commissioners  made  a  great  exertion  to  return  to  Oxford 
in*  one  day,  a  distance  of  thi*ty-eight  miles,  not  caring  to 
trust  to  the  word  of  the  opposite  party,  who  had  assured 
them  that  another  day  should  be  added  to  the  time  for  their 
safe  conduct. 

Thus  terminated  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  without  the 
smallest  progress  having  been  made  towards  reconciliation ; 
but  rather  an  accumulation  of  rancour,  which  ultimately 
involved  many  of  each  party  in  the  deepest  woe  and  in 
destruction. 

The  Treaty  House,  is  an  antient  brick  mansion,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  near  the  canal ;  the  west  wing,  with 
a  large  dove  house,  and  the  gateway,  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  mansion  now  existing.  The  structure  appears  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  or  VIII. ;  Leonora,  lady  Bennet, 

*  Perfect  Occurrences,  Jan.  1645. 
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died  tiere  in  1638;  it  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
Wentworth  Garneys,  Esq.  whose  coheirs,  in  1724,  making 
a  partition  of  his  property,  this  house  was  the  portion  of 
Charles  Gosthin,  Esq.  having  been  then  in  the  occupation 
of  Sir  Christopher  Abdy,  knt.  deceased ;  after  whose  death 
it  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Thorold;  who  it  seems  was  the 
last  sole  resident,  when  the  mansion  became  a  lodging  for  a 
gardener,  and  since  for  several  tenants. 

Uxbridge  chapel,  dedicated  to, St.  Margaret,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  as  early  foundation  as  1SJ81;  it  is  a  Gothic 
structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles, 
separate  by  octagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches ;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  low  tower;  but  there  is  nothing  else  very  par-* 
ticular,  in  or  about  the  building. 

There  are  in  the  town  meeting  houses  for  the  Presbyterian 
Dissenters  and  Quakers ;  and  one  for  Methodists,  called  Pro- 
vidence Chapel. 

Hillingdon,  the  parish  to  which  Uxbridge  is  a  hamlet, 
is  about  fourteen  miles  from  London.  Mr.  Lysons  has  sa 
satisfactorily  traced  the  descents  of  the  various  manors,  that- 
it  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  subject  in  this  place ;  except 
to  mention  that  Cowley  Grove,  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Barton  Booth,  the  celebrated  tragedian  ?  and  afterwards,' 
for  many  years,  the  house  of  John  Rich,  Esq.  patentee  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who  died  here  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  forty  years  manager  without 
a  partner,  and  was  buried  in  Hillingdon  church,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The  house  now 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Evans. 

Hillingdon  Church  is  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles,  separated 
by  octagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches;  the  whole  very 
spacious.  The  tower  is  an  excellent  structure  of  flinty 
The  interior  contains  many  fine  monuments  of  the  earl  ojP 
Uxbridge,  1743;  Sir  Edward  Carr ;  John  lord  Strange,  of 
Knocking,  1509. 

Over  the  vestry  is  a  Very  good  library,  consisting  of  books 

in  divinity,  natural  history,  medicine!  voyages  and  travels, 
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poetry,  and  history,  among  which  are  several  scarce  and 
valuable  works.  This  library  itas  given  in  pursuance  of 
the  will  of  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.  who  died  in  1721,  for 
the  use  of  the  vicar  of  this  parish  and  bis  successors. 

In  1548  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty  housh/iig 
people,  those' who  resorted  to  the  sacrament,  in  this  parish* 
The  number  of  houses  in  Hillingdon  and  Uxbridge,  in 
the  year  1800,  was  seven  hundred  and  eighteen;  the  in- 
habitants  were  calculated  at  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  adjoining  village  of  Drayton  is  sixteen  miles  from 
London,  on  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire.  This  was 
ene  of  the  manors  given  by  king  Athelstan  to  St.  Paul's,,  in 
989 )  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  exempt  from  all  suit  of 
hundred  or  county,  and  all  payments  to  the  king  or  his 
officers.  In  1314,  there  was  an  immunity  granted  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs,  tbat.no  purveyor  of  the 
king  should  take  corn  within  certain  of  their  manors,  of 
which  this  was  one.  Drayton  continued  in  their  posses- 
sion  till  1547,  when  Henry  VIII.  having  obtained  it  in 
exchange  for  other  lands,  granted  it  to  Sir  William  (af- 
terwards lord)  Paget,  whose  son  Thomas,  lord  Paget, 
having  been  attainted  in  1587,  queen  Elizabeth  granted 
Drayton  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  for  life.  It  reverted  to 
the  crown  in  1592,  when  the  queen  demised  it  for  twepty- 
one  years  to  George  Carey,  afterwards  lord  Hunsdon.  In 
1597,  Thomas  lord  Paget  being  dead,  she  granted  the 
reversion  to  his  son  William,  who  afterwards  recovered  tbp 
remainder  of  his  father's  estates,  and  the  title,  by  act  of 
•parliament;  from  him  it  descended  to  the  earls  of  Ux- 
bridge. In  1786,  the  present  earl  sold  Drayton  to  Fyshe 
De  Burgh,  Esq.  whose  widow  is  the  present  possessor. 

There  is  a  small  manor  in  this  parish,  called  Drayton  and 
Colham,  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  London.  Part  of  it 
was  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Gill,  as  lessee,  by 
purchase.   , 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  is  of  Gothic 
structure,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles. 

Tfte 
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The.  tower  is  of  flint  arid  $tone.  Ther  font  is  curious*  *p& 
very  aatient;  on  it  are  represented '$e  Crucifixion,  pur 
Lady  of  .Pity,  and  a  sculptor  at' wo^  on  some  foliage.,  to, 
the  east  window  are  the  armorial  bearings  of!  Paget.  &ef$ 
fre  several  monuments  for  that  noble  family. 

Hayes,  is  a  village  twelve  miles  from  London,  on  th* 
road  to  Uibridge;  it  has  a  large  church,  the  chancel,  of  \jhich 
(s  curiously  ornamented,  and  h^s  some  good  monuments^ 
over  the  communion' table  is  a  good  painting  of  the  Adp^' 
ration  of  the  Shepherds.  In  this  parish  is  flayes  Pai;k,  the 
property  of  cap*.  Joseph  Fraine,  ?nd  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Justice  Heath:  Here  is  also  a  fine  old  mansion,,  the  resi- 
dence of.  Harvey  Christian  Comfee,  .Esq.  alderman  ^pd' 
I4.P.  for  the  city  of  Loiidon.  fc.  j  r 

The  manor  house  was  formerly  the  occasional  residency 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  as  early  as  archbishop 
Anselm,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Thomas  HqrV 
ijs,. Esq.  joint  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  is,*. 
resident  near  Hayes. 

.  Harmontjsworth, according  toDomesday  Book,  belonged 
to  the  abbot  of  Rozeen,  in  Normandy;  afterwards,  Jyr  th$. 
conveyance  of  bishop  William  de  Wickham,  *o  Winchester 
College,  who  surrendered  it  to  Henry  VHL  in  exchange 
for  other  lands.  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to  fer  WilUani 
Paget,  whence  it  descended  to  the  pari  of  Uxbridge,  whose 
property  it  is  at  present. 

*  The  site  of  the  manor  house  was  sold  by  the  earl  of  Ux* 
bridge,  in  1774,  to  John  Powell,  Esq.  whose  son,  Arthur 
^nnesley  Powell,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor.  In  the 
farm  yard  is  a  barn,  remarkable  for  its  large  dimensions* 
being  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty-eight  in  breadth. 

Near.  Heath  Row,  on  Honnslow  Heath,  are  remains  of 
an  antient  camp,  single  trenched,  about  three  hundred  feet 
square.  Dr.  StukeFey  asserted  that  it  was,  one  of  the 
Ccesar's  stations  after,  he  passed  the  Thames,  on  his  route  to 
attack  Cassivalaunus,  at  Watford. 
•      Vol-  VI.    No.  141.  a  N    %         Harmondswortli 
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Harmondsworth  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  is  a  very  antient  Gothic  structure  of  flints.  A  square 
brick  tower  at  the  west  end  is  adorned  with  turrets.  The 
south  door  is  Saxon,  the  frame  of  which  is  adorned  with 
eagles  beaks.  Afpong  the  monuments  is  that  of  Sir  Waiter 
Stirling,  buried  in  1786. 

,  Haklingtokv  or  Hardington,  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
having  given  the  titles  of  baron  and  earl  to  the  family  of 
Bennet.  These  titles  having  extended  to  female  heirs, 
merged  in  the  family  of  Grafton ;  the  first  duke  having 
married  lady  Isabella,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl 
of  Arlington. 

•  Both  the  manors  of  Harlington  eum  Lovel,  and  Har- 
rington cum  Sbepiston,  are  the  property  of  the  earl  of 
Berkeley.  That  of  Dawley  belongs  to  count  De  Salis. 
Dawley  House  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Ben- 
net,  and  was  purchased  of  Charles  earl  of  Taokerville,  by 
the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke.  It  was  purchased  in  1772 
of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge  by  Thomas  Flight,  Esq.  who  sold 
it  to  John  Thistlewood,  of  whom  count  De  Salis  purchased 
it  in  1797. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  of  flint  and  stone.  The 
south  door  is  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  ornamented  with 
zig-zag  mouldings,  and  a  moulding  composed  of  cats* 
heads  and  long  tongues,  curled  at  the  ends.  The  monu- 
ment 6f  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp,  is  the  most  particular  in  the 
church.  '  "    . 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  curious  yew  tree,  the  girth  of 
which  is  fifteen  feet  seven  inches,  at  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  at  which  height  it  branches  out  into  two  trunks  of 
nearly  an  equal  size. 

*  Among  the  rectors  were  John  de  Teuksbury,  1363,  a 
learned  philosophical  writer;  John  Kyte,  bishop  of  Cat- 
lisle,  1520;  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp. 

There  is  a  Methodist  meeting  hpuse  in  this  parish. 
StanwelL  is  two  miles  from  Staines,  and  t  fifteen  from 
London,  near  the  Bath  road.    At  the  Conquest  it  belonged 

to 
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to  Walter  Fitz-Othcr,  whose  eldest  son  WilKan)  being  warden 
of  Windsor  Castle,  took  the  name  of  Windsor;  and.it 
continued  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  lords  Windsor, 
till  the  year  1543,  when  the  following  circumstance  oc- 
curred, as  related  by  Sir  William  Dugdale:  "  Henry  VIIL 
having  been  advised  to  dispose  of  the  monastic  lands  whiph 
he  had  seized,  to  his  nobility,  by  gift  or  exchange,  thought 
fit  to  apply  to  Andrews,  lord  Windsor,  for  fhat  purpose; 
he  therefore  sent  to  acquaint  his  lordship  that  he  would  dine 
with  him ;  andt  lord  Windsor  prepared  a  n^gnificeut  en* 
tertainqnent  for  the  king's  reception.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  Henry  acquainted  his  lordship  that  he  liked,  Stanwell 
so  well*,  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  it,  though  not  without  , 
a  beneficial  exchange.  Lord  Windsor  replied,  that  "  ho 
hoped  his  highness  was  not  in  earnest;  since  Stan  well  had 
been  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  for  many  generations."  The 
king  sternly  replied,  "  That  it  must  be ;"  commanding 
bim,  a  on  his  allegiance  to  repair  to  the  attorney-general, 
and  settle  the  business  without  delay/9  The  attorney- 
general  shewed  him  a  conveyance,  ready  prepared,  of; 
Bordesley  Abbey,  in  Worcestershire,  with  all  its  lands  and 
appurtenances,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Stanwell. 
Being  thus  constrained,  through  dread  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, to  accept  of  the  exchange,  he  conveyed  this 
manor  fo  the  monarch,  being  commanded  to  quit  Stanwell 
immediately,  though  he  bad  laid  in  his  Christmas  provi- 
sions for  the  keeping  of  his  wonted  hospitality  there,  all 
which  he  left  in  the  house,  remarking,  that  "  they  should 
not  find  it  bare  Stanwell." 

The  estate  having  been  thus  seized  by  the  crowu,  was 
disposed  of  to  several  possessors.  In -16 13,  it  belonged  to 
lord  Knyvet,  under  whose  care  James  L  had  placed  his 
daughter,  princess  Mary,  who  died  at  Stanwell.  Lord 
Knyvet  settled  it  upon  his  great  nephew,  John  Cary,  and 
his  great  niece,  Elizabeth  Leigh.  In  1678,  in  conseqqence 
of  an  award  of  Chancery,  the  whole  of  this  manor  was 
settled  on  John  Cary,  who  bequeathed  it  to,  his  great  niece 
Elizabeth  (only  daughter,  surviving,  of  George,  lord 
*        3  N  2  Willoughbjs 
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Willougbby  df  Partem,  son  of  William  lord  Willougbby, 
fey.  Jlnne,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Cary)  provided  that  she 
should  within  three  years  &fter  his  decease  marry  lord 
Guildford,  with  remainder  to  her  fesue  mile  By  him;  iri 
ftiltfre  of  which  condition,  to  the  Falkland  family.  That 
lady,  hOtveveY,  married  the  honourable  Mi.  Jdlries  Bertie ; 
but  a  decree  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1697,  determined 
fci  favour  df  her  life' interest  in  this  manor,  adjudging  the 
inversion  to  tabids  5Henry  Ford1  Falkland.  Mrs.  Bertie 
tetviig  dfcceayjfl  hi  tftS,  the'  festkte  came  to  his  lordship, 
Which  He  strfil  %o*  John  eatl  of  Cuhmore ;  of  whose  trustees 
k'Wp*  porcliks&t  by  John  Gibbons;  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir 
3W6to  <3ifeb6nfe,  batn  and  K.  B.  (whose  son,  Sir  Williarti 
Crit>boitts,Wt.  is  thfe  present  possessor;  SirWilliaui  is  also  lord 
flf  t he  manors  trf  West  Bedfoirt,  &nd  Shipcotts. 

The  parish  ChuYcTi',  dedicated'  tt>  the  ViVgin  Mary,  is  a 
©drtric  structure  df  ttint  and  stone.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
tqiiatfe  tower,  chfeqti^rfed  of  flint  and  st6ne,  and  surmounted 
By  it  lofty  3J>?re,  partly  covered  wfth  shingles,  and  partly 
df  lekd.         '    ,        /'/  ":    %      / 

1  Within  are  the  tteTfabs  bf  Tfiotfias  \V1ntfsor,  Esq.  father 
Jf  Andrews  '  lord'  Windsor,  who  died  14S6;  and  gliomas 
Ktfd  KnyVet,  ataA*  his  lady,  who  both  died  in  16122.  Iri 
Afe  cWchyaM,  tmdng  others,  afre  the  tombs  of  Richard 
'  fehitit,  fafy.  alderman  and  sheriff  of  London,  1763;  and 
Sit  Jfomes  fifodges,  knt.  town  clerk  of  the  dty  of  Lon- 
idnj  1174,'  . . 

Staftufcll  £av£  b?rt*v  to  the  fatte  Sir  tJeorge  Nares,  one  of 
the  justices  of   the  court  of   Common  Pleas,   who  died 

3%  *o,  ilste. 

STAINES, 

}s  a  market  tetrti  sixteen  miles  from  London,  and  is  stty- 
frtsed  id  have  derived  its  name  from  the  boundary  stone  in 
the  river  Thatne*,  marking  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
Lotodao.  The  town  is  governed  by  two  constables,  and 
four  headboroughs,  and  has  a  market  on  Friday,  and  a 
fair  oh  the  morrow  of  Ascension  Day,  and-  three  following 

days, 
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days,  obtained  by  thfc  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster,  1H 
the  year  1*228. 

Dr.  Stufketey  imagines  that  a  Rotnar*  road,  which  he  d#* 
nominated  VrA  TrW>nobanjticA',  passed  through  Staines. :  •• 

Staines  Forest  extended  from  this  plice  td'Hounslow;  but 
Was  disforested  and  di&wariren&l  by  charter  in  1227.  The 
tfjanot  w«s  oYie  of  tho*6  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
the-church  of  Westt^ater;  After  the  Dis$6lution  Stained 
beeattid  ve$t«l  *ifi  the  ctowh,  ub4  was  given  by  James  I.  to 
I6rd  Knyvet,  frortt  tfhoSB  family  ft  passed  to  Sfc  WillUtth 
Dftfke,  of  whom  ft-  was  pfrrchfcsed  in  I*7ft  by  RrcHard 
T&yter,  &q.  ih  whofee  ftimlly  it  gfHl  continues. 
v  The  maAor  of  GRots  Ba*Wes  'ftas  the  estate  df  lore! 
Z&ieh,  iti  1*60.  ItlSfetengi  at1  present  to  Thomas  Bnrhdt; 
£&5f.  tfhose  fafthefr  purtffcfced'ifc  -  Yeveney  belonged  toSit 
Nicholas  BrertiWe,  feldtirtnan  of  London,  who  was  attainted 
arid  executed-  daritifc-  thfc  turbilerit  times  of  Rlchafd  II.  ft 
irifeerwardfe  cfcmfe  to  the  family  if  Dblbeh,  as  lessees,  under 
^he  dean  and^chapter  of  Westminster.  The  lease  was  p'tir- 
chased  of  Sir  William  Dolben,  bart.  In  1716,  by  Williaui 
Gill,  Esq.  lord  mayor  of  London  in  17&9,  and  is  now  pos- 
fe&s0d  by  his  Widow. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  IVtary ,  and  stands 
febout  a  qtkarter  of  a  mrle  distant  from  the  town.  The 
structure  is  Gothic,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle,  de^arated  by  circular  columns  and  pointed 
arches.  The  dobr  of  the  chancel  is  Saxon,  and  one  of  the 
windows  is  of  the  lancet  kind ;  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt  of 
brick.  The  sqtiafe  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end  was 
built  in  l6.?l,  by  Itiigo  Jones,  as  appears  by  the  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  jtouth  side.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Hetfry  Bachaki,  Esq.  who  died  in  1746,  and 
bis  widow. 

The  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  atid  Methodists,  have  each 
places  of  worship  in  this  town. 

.  It  appears  that  there  has  beefi  a  bridge  at  Staines  from 
very  remote  date ;  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  1262,  three 
oaks  out  of  Windsor  Forest  were  granted  by  the  crown  for 

its 
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its  repair.  There  are  also  various  records  id  the  Tower, 
from  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VI.  specifying 
grants  of  pontage  and  tole  to  defray  the  ex  pence  of  iu 
repairs.  An  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1509,  authorizing 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  to  depute  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Staines  to  receive  tolls  for  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  bridge.  In  1 597  another  act  passed,  ap- 
pointing two  persons  from  Staines,  and  two  from  Egbam, 
for  the.  above  purpose,  and  po  gather  tolls  for  Egham  caifce- 
way.  An  act  passed  in  179 1,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  erect .  a  new 
bridge,  and  an  elegant  stone  bridge  was  built  from  a,de- 
sign  by  the  late  Thomas  Sandby,  Esq.  R.A.  It  consisted 
of  three  elliptic  arches ;  that  in  the  centre  sixty  feet  wide ; 
the  others  fifty-two  feet  each.  One  or  two  of  the  piers 
having  sunk,  the  opening  of  this  bridge  was  retarded  for 
sometime;  and  after  \yards  an  iron  bridge  was  constructed, 
which  also,  fof  want  of  proper  support,  gave  way.  -  An 
alteration  has  since  taken  place;  so  that  the  conveyance  for 
carriages,  &c.  is  rendered  safe. 

At  some  distance,  above  this  bridge,  at  Coin  Ditch, 
stands  London  Mark  Stone,  the  antient  boundary  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London  oh,  the  Thames.  On  a 
moulding  round  the  upper  part,  is  inscribed  "  God  preserve 
the  city  of  London.     A.D.  1230 !" 

Laleham,  is  a  village  between  Sbepperton  and  Staines, 
famed  for  the  entertainment  it  affords  to  the  lovers  of 
angling.  The  Thames  narrows  considerably  here;  and, 
about  the  shallows  or  gulls,  the  water  is  beautifully  tran- 
sparent, The  tranquillity  of  the  scenery,  the  various  ob- 
jects gliding  on  the  stream,  and  groups  of  cattle  in  the 
adjacent  meadows,  present  a  pleasing  subject  to  the  con* 
templative  mind. 

On  Greenfield  Common,  in  this  parish,  are  considerable 
traces  of  a  Roman  camp;  supposed,  by  Dr.Stukeley,  to 
be  the  place  where  Caesar  received  an  embassy  from  the 
Trinobantes ;  the  whole  however  must  rest  on  conjecture. 

The 
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The  manor*  at  the  publication  of  Domesday  Book,  be* 
longed  to  the  abbot  and  convent  6f  Westminster,  as  part 
of  their  manor  of  Staines,  and  continued  so  till  the  dis- 
solution of  that  monastery,  it  having  been  held  under  them 
by  lease.  The  lease  was  demised  in  1585  to  John  Kaye, 
for  fifty. four  years,  as  part  of  the  honour  of  Hampton 
Court;  it  was  again  granted  in  1622  to  Sir  Thomas  Mid- 
die  ton,  &c.  in  trust  for  Sir  Henry  Spiller,  whose  daughter 
Catharine  brought  this  manor  in  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Reynolds,  of  whose  descendant  it  was  purchased  in  1148/ 
by  Sir  James  Lowtber,  bart.  whence  it  descended  to  the 
present  possessor,  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  has  a  very 
handsome  seat  here. 

Within  the  parish  Church,  which  is  very  old,  the  pillars 
being  ornamented  with  Saxon  capitals,  is  the  monument  of 
the  late  baron  Perrott,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Sacred  tp  the  memory  of  George  Perilott,  Esq.  late  one 
of  the  Honourable  Barons  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1780,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age;  by  whose  death  the  revenue  lost  a 
most  able  assertor  of  its  legal  rights,  the  subject  a  firm  {frotector 
against  oppression,  the  public  an  able  and  upright  minister  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  industrious  and  infirm  poor  a  steady  and  comfort- 
able support.  To  perpetuate  her  esteem  for  such  amiable  qua- 
lities, his  truly  afflicted  widow,  Mary  Perrott,  by  her  last  will 
.  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected."  Baron*  Pcrrot's  widow 
died  in  1784.  S 

Shzperton,  is  nineteen  miles  from  London,  and  con- 
nected with  the  county  of  Surrey  by  Walton  bridge. 

This  manor  also  belonged  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster,  till  abbot  Gervase  de  Blois  alienated  this,  with 
other  manors  belonging  to  that  church,  to  Sir  Robert 
Cranker.  It  afterwards  came  to  the  lords  Beauchamp,  of 
Hacche?  in.  1430,  it  belonged  to  John  lord  Tiptoft;  and 
after  various  descents  it  devolved  to  Mrs.  Dugdale,  wife  of 
Richard  Dugdale,.  Esq.  of  Blyth  Hall,  Warwickshire,  who 
is  in  her  right,  lord  of  the  manor.  Mr.  Dugdale  is  ma- 
ternally 
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temally  descended  fipro  pi?  Wityiairi  Dugdale,  whose  naipe, 
\)y  virtue  of  th,e  king's  sjjyq  pia^aj?  he  lias  assmqe^;  hU, 
father's  surname  w^s  G^ast. 

]n  the  chorcbyajd  are  two  long  Latin  inscriptions  for  two 
negro  servants  belonging  to  Sir  Patrick  Blaise,  hart. 

Aroorjg  the.  rectors  yrere  William  Grocyn1  the  eminent 
friend  aud  correspondent  of  Erasmqs;  Lewis  Atterbury,^ 
Vrpther  to  bishop  Atterbury. 

Sunbury,  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  sixteen  miles  three 
qyaifters  frooj  Lppcloo*  pontons  the  fine  seat  of  the  late  earl 
of  Pqmjfretji  x)P\v  of  William  Thomas  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
This  seems  to  t>e  a,n  epitome  of  part  of  the  facade  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  has  often  borne  the  appellation  of  that; 
palace  in  miniature!  Here  also  are  the  villas  of  Mr.  Parker, 
and  MrvCco3Jej:. 

Edward  i^e  Qonfes.soj,  poriBnmed  thi#  manpr  to  the  alpbot 
and  convent  of  Westminster,  in.  1066,  It  was  ceded  to  the 
bishops  of  London,,  for  ever,  in  consequence  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  bishop  and  abbot,  in  1222;  and,  in  1554, 
^ishop  Bonner  demised  it  to  John  Dagon  and  John  Wal- 
keleyn,  fi?r  forty-ope  years.  By  some  means  or  other  the 
mador  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and,  in  1590,  it  was 
flemis^d  by  queen  Elizabeth  for  twenty-one  years,  to 
Charles  Yetswert,  secretary  for  the  French  tongue.  In 
1718,  it  was  sold  to  Roger  Hudson,  Esq,  afterwards  Sis 
Roger  Hudson,  knt.  who  built  the  spacious  mansion  housp. 
The  manor  was  inherited  by  Edmund,  Boebrrj,  Estj, 
who  married  Martha,  daughter  and  co-heir  pf  Sir  Roger 
Hudson;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  their  son,  Roger 
JBoehm,  Esq.  who  resides  in  Sunbury  House,  of  which  there 
is  a  view  in  Vitruyius  Britanniciis,  Vol.  II.  p.  46. 

The  manor  of  Col  Kennington,  Cold  Kenning  ton,  or 
Kempton,  was  called  in  Domesday  Cheneton,  and  was 
then  the  property  of  Robert,  .  earl  of  Mortaigne  and 
Cornwall,  whose  son  William  being  in  rebellion  against 
Henry  I.  and  having  quitted  the  kingdom,  Henry  seized 
upon  all  his  estates  in  England  in  1 104!    Kennington  then 

became 
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became  aroyar  palace,  arid  w*r  inhabited  bjr  "th*  first 
Henrys  and  Ed  wards  ;n  though  it  appears  from  its  name  to « 
have  been  a  residence  of  the  SaXon  kings.  This  palace. in 
many  instances  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  same* 
name  near  Vauxhall,  which  was  also  undoubtedly  a  royal 
palace.  Mr.  Lysons  has  satisfactorily  proved  tbe  existence • 
of  tbe  palace  we  are  now  mentioning,  from  rctords  in  thc> 
Tower,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  where  there  is  a  return; 
to  a  writ  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  tbe  -pahcferranrij'p&rk 
of  Kenyngton,  in  Middlesex,  from  whreh.timeut  Appears  that; 
this  ceased  to  be  a  royal  palace.-  In  ld5&»this<manory  with 
that  of  Harfwbrtb,  <anH  the  two  parts, 'Wtyre;  granted  ta 
Anne,  duchess  of  Somerset,  widow  of  the: Protector,  for 
life.  In  1721,  it .  was  die  .property  of ,  Grantham  .An- 
drews, Esq.  who  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Chardtn,  son  of  the 
famous  traveller;  he,  in  1746,  gave  it  to  Sir  Philip  Mus~ 
grave,  bart.  son  of  Sir  John  Chardin  Musgrave,  who, .  in 
1798,  sold  it  to  Edqaund  Ilill,  Esq. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
is  a  modern  brick  structure,  rebuilt  in  17412,  by  Mr. Wright, 
clerk  of  .the  .works  at  Hampton  Court,  in  consequence  of  a 
bequest  of  1270/.  from. Mrs.. Elizabeth  Taylor,  ailtithesub* 
scriptions  of  )he  inhabitants.  Tbe  building  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and ,  nortf*  •  aisle,  with  a  square  tower  and 
cupola  at  the  west  end.  There  are  none  of  the  monuments 
worthy  particular  notice.  ^ 

Sunbury  gave  birth  to  .Martin  Bladen,  Esq*  one  of  the 
lords  of  Trade,  and  author  of  an  admired  translation  of 
Csesar's  Commentaries,  &c.  1723. 

Hanwqrth,  is  situated  twelve  miles  west  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  receives  its  denomination  from .  the  British 
.vtford  Hen  or  IIan9  which  signifies  old,  and  IVorth;  a 
village.  \n  Qpmesday  Bopk  it  is.  written*  Haqewprde,  and 
ate  the  time  of  'king  Edward  tbe  Confessor  it  wasrpaxt  of  the 
.  possession  of  Ulf,  his  JZusearl;  but  kiflg  William  the 
Conqueror  gave  it  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  his  kinsman, 
as  appears  from  the  following  translation : 

Vol.  VI.    No,  141.  3  0         •  '     JIelethor* 
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"  Helbthorv  Hum>*£i».  Haoeworde  was  rated  at  fi?e 
bides.  Robert  holds  it  of  earl  Roger.  Tbe  arable  land 
contain*  three  carucates.  In  demesne  there  is  one  carucate 
and  a  half.  The  yillani  hold  two  carucates  and  a  half. 
One  villanus  holds  one  hide,  and  five  villani  each  one  tut- 
gate,  and  two  villani  another  virgate,  and  there  are  two 
cottagers.  There  is  a  meadow  containing  one  carucate, 
and  pasture  enough  for  the  cattle  of  the  village. 

"  The' whole  is  valued  at  sixty  shillings,  and  was  rented 
at  die  same  sum  in  the  time  of  king  Edward/9 

This  manor  was  held  by.  Ulp  Husearl  of  king  Edward. 
Roger  de  Montgomery  was  created  earl  of  Arundel  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  bequeathed  this  manor  to  Hugh,  his 
youngest  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  those  ^titles.  He 
being  slain,  anno  1098,  in  defending  the  coast  against  the 
Norwegians,  or  borders  against  tbe  Welsh,  this  manor, 
and  bis  other  estates,  by  the  favor  of  the  king,  devolved  to 
Robert  de  Belesme,  his  eldest  brother,  who  joining  with 
William  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  his  brothers,  in 
support  of  Robert  Courthose,  /  against  king  Henry  I. 
was  taken,  and'  imprisoned  at  Wareham,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  confinement,  and  all  his  estates  escheated  to 
the  crown. 

Nothing  more  appears  concerning  this  manor,  till  we 
meet  with  the  following  accoant  among  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  dated  51  of  king  Edward  III. 

"  Roger  Dayrell  de  Lillingston  Dayrell  concessit  Alano 
Ayottt  de  Skaldeston*  et  Jo.  Chamberlain  Clerico  et  he- 
rtdibus  mis  iotum  jus  in  manerio  de  Haneworih  et  in  advo- 
cations ecctesi*  ejusdem  ntanieri  quod  habuerunt  ex.  dono 
Will.  Wakeleyne  et  Egidi*  vxoris  ejus." 

It  does  not  occur  how  or  when  this  manor  escheated  to 
the  crown ;  but  Camden  relates  that  it  became  a  royal  seat, 
much  admired  by  king  Henry  VHC. ;  and  Norden,  whet 
wrote  a  short  History  of  Middlesex  in  the  reign  of  queen 

*  An  account  of  th*e  ptsoei  and  person*  it  to  be  found  in  Willis's 
Htft.  of  Buckingham, 

Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth,  calls  Haaworth  a  park  of  her  majesty's.  We 
do  qot  find  when  or  to  whom  this  manor  was  afterwards 
granted  by  the  crown. 

Hanworth  Park  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  Francis  lord 
Cottington,  who  having  performed  many  important  eop-  ' 
bassies  in  Spain,  was  created  by  king  Charles  L  baron  pf 
Hanworth.  Dying  at  Valedolid,  his  nephew,  Maurice 
Cottington,  became  his  heir,  and  alienated  this  estate  to 
Sir  Thomas  Chamber,  knt.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chamber,  Esq.  his  son  and  heir  by  lady  Mary  Berkeley, 
daughter  of  Charles  earl  of  Berkeley,  conveyed  this  seat  m 
•marriage  to  lord  Vere  Beauclerk,  third  son  of  Charles 
Beau  clerk,  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  by  the  lady  Diana  Vere, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,.  the  twentieth  earl 
of  Oxford. 

This  nobleman  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  a 
maritime  life,  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by  let. 
ters  patent  bearing  date  March  28,  1750,  by  the  stile  and 
r  title  of  lord  Vere,  of  Hanworth,  which  title  his.  lordship 
chose  in  memory  of  his  maternal  ancestors  the  earls  qf 
Oxford.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  bis  only  son,  who  succeeded 
his  father  as  baron  Vere,  October  2,  1781,  and  his  cousin, 
George  Beauclerk,  as  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  is  the  present 
possessor  of  Hanworth  Park,  which  he  frequently  makes  thf 
place  of  his  residence. 

Hanworth  House  was  a  handsome  brick  building,  but 
was  burnt  down  in  1797;  it  retained  little  of  its  antiont 
form;  the  house  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  park, 
which  is  well  wooded,  and  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  Church  is  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  and  is  a  very  antient  structure,  consisting  of  a  body 
and  chancel,  with  a  low  wooden  turret.  The  windows  have 
all  been  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  of  which  the  foU 
lowing  fragments  remain.  In  the  east  window  are  repre- 
presentations  of  angels,  below  which  are  the  arms  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  north  windows,  George  III.  Jyons 
passant  gardant  or.  — —  Plantagenet,  argent  a  spread  eagle, 
with  eight  quarteriogs,  —  Killegrew,  and  date  1606.  In  ' 
•303  the 
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"the  south  windows,  'sable  a  chevron  between  three  owls. 
The  same*  Impaling,  George  HI.  escallop  shells.     On  the 
south  side  of  the  chance]  is  a  handsome  mural  monument, 
'to   the   metrrbry  of    Sir  Thomas  Charlton,  knt.      On  the 
irorrth  side'. on  a  plain  marble  monument,  "in  memory  of  two 
'fco'tisins  ot   the  Wme  name,1  Elizabeth  Isaak,    both  buried 
^hrar  tfiis'place,  who  served  two  ladies  of  the  same  name, 
4  Mary  Chamber, 'Another  and   daug  ter,    from  their  ladies 
childhood  to  their  own  death.     This  stone  was  engraved  at 
«  flife  request  of  the  younger  Elizabeth  fsaak,  by  the  younger 
•'Mary  Chamber,    now  lady  Vcrd  Btfauclerk,   to  whose  dis- 
posal sheNefft'all  she  got  in  her  service,  and  departed  this 
BftXif  Juri£  1731."  ' 

4 **  Among  tlie  eminent  persons  born  or  resident  at  Han- 
worth,  were  the  family  of  Killegrew,  particularly  Sir  Wil- 
liam ■  Krliegrewy  author  of  several  dramatic  and  other 
-pieces.  Thfcmas  KXIlegrew,  the  dramatic  writer,  vulgarly 
'called  "  The  Jester/  Dr.  Henry  Killegrew1;  John  lord 
'ftfcVkclfey,  of  Stratton;  Sir  William  Berkeley;  and  the 
'iioble  family,  of  Beauclerk. 

1  Hampton  belonged  to  Walter  Fitz-Other,  at  the  Con- 
quest, and  previously  to  earl  Algar.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  fcfentury  it  was  the*  property  of  Joan,  relict 
tifSir  Robert  Gray,  who  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  died  in  1211.  There  had  been  a  prc- 
.  ceptory  here  from  the  year  1180,  in  which  resided  a  sister 
of  the  order  of  &t.  John;  but  she  was  removed  with  other 
sisters  of  the  same  order  from  preceptories  in  various  places, 
and  they  were  all  settled  in  a  convent  £t  Buckland;  iri 
Somersetshire.  '  + 

In  the  early  part  of  thfc  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  had  been  lessee  under  the  prior,  surrendered 
liis  lease  to  the  king  in  1526;  and  when  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed, some  years  after,  by  Henry,  this  manor  came  to 
the  crown;  and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1538,  for 
'creating  this  manor  a  royal  chace,  called  Hampton  Court 
Chace.  This  was  done  for  the  king's  convenience,  who 
was  then  grown  old  and  corpulent,  that  he  might  enjoy 
4  '  hi* 
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Ms  favourite  amusement  of  hunting  without  the  fatigue 
of  going  out  •  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  inhabitants,  bow- 
cWr,  having  been  aggrieved  and  incommoded,  petitioned, 
after  the  king's  death,  that  the  loed  protector  and  council 
Would  grant  them  relief;  the  consequence  of  which  was  an 
tfrderdf  council,  by  which  the  deer  were  removed,  and  the 
wooden  paling  taken  down;  the  district,  however,  con* 
taming  many  parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  has  been 
Always  held,  and  continues  to  be  a  royal  chace,  over  which 
is  appointed  an  officer,  called  Lieutenant  and  Keeper  of  hi* 
Majesty's  Chace  of  Hampton  Court. 

The  honour  of  Hampton  Court,  was  so  created  by  act  of* 
parliament  in  1540/  The  chief  steward,  has  been  always 
held  with  that  of  lieutenant  and  keeper  of  the  chase;  the 
office  is  held  at  present  by  his  royal  highnessWilliam Henry, 
duke  of  CJarence,  tbtnljson  of  his'majesty  George  II L 
:  The  Royal  Palace  of' Hampton  Court  is  situated 
on  the  north,  bank  of  the  Thames,  two  miles  from  Kingston* 
It  .was  magnificent)  v  built  with  brick  by  cardinal  Wolsey, 
ivho  set.  up  two  hundred  and  oigbty  silk  beds  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  French  ambassador,  in  1527;  and  richly 
stored  it  with  gold  and.  silver  plate  ;  but  it  raised  so  much 
envy  against  him,  that,  to  screen;  himself  from  its  effects, 
he  gave  it  to.  Henry  V1IL  who,  in  return,  suffered  him  to 
live  in  his  palace  at  Richmond.  Henry  greatly  enlarged 
it,  and  it  had  then  five  spacious  courts  adoroed  with  build- 
ings, which  in  that  age  ware  greatly  admired. 
*  This  was  the  birth  place  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  bis  mother,  queen  Jane  Seymour,  in  1537. 
Queen  Catharine  Howard  was  presented  here  as  queen,  in 
1540;  and  queen  Catharine  Parr,  was  married  here  and 
proclaimed  -queen  in  1543.  Edward  VI.  Philip  and  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  and  other  sovereigns,  were  often  residents  here. 
In  1603-4,  was  held  the  conference  between  the  members 
of  the  established  Church  and  the  puritan  divines,  before 
king  James. I.  as  moderator;  the  consequenee  was,  the  pre* 
sent  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Hamptoa 
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Hadpton  Court,  after  having  been  the  palace,  became 
the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  Here  also  Croat* 
weH  chiefly  resided.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  oc- 
casional inhabitants ;  bat  it  was  a  very  favourite  resideoee 
of  William  III.  who  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to 
take  down  great  part  of  the  old  palace,  and  the  present 
atrnctupe  waa  raised  under  his  direction.  The  grand  facade 
toward  the  garden  extends  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet* 
and  that  toward  the  Thames  three  hundred  and  twenty~eigbfe 
The  portico  and  colonade,  of  duplicated  pillars  of  the  Ionic 
order,  at  the  grand  .entrance,  and  indeed  the  general  design 
*f  these  elevations,  are  in  a  superior  stile  of  magnificence. 

Withki  this  palace  the  princess  of  Denmark,  (afterwards 
queen  Anne)  was  delivered  of  prince  William,  duke  of 
Glocester;  and  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  made 
it  her  occasional  retreat  from  public  business ;  as  did  her 
successors*  George  I.  and  II. ;  Jjht  it  has  not  been  so  honoured 
by  his  present  majesty;  and  the  only  distinction  it  re* 
ceived  during  this  reign,  Was  its  having  afforded  an  asylum 
to  his  serene  highness,  William  V.  prince  of  Orange,  and 
Stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  when  he  quitted  bis 
dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  took 
place  there,  in  the  year  1795.  His  highness  was  first  cousin 
to  the  king/  being  the  son  of  Anne,  princess  royal  of  Eng* 
land,  eldest  daughter  of  George  II. 

The  palace  consists  of  three  quadrangles:  the  first  and 
second  are  Gothic,  but  in  the  third  are  the  royal-  apart- 
ments, magnificently  built  of  brick  and  stone  by  king 
WiHiam  III.  The  gardens  are  not  in  the  present  style, 
but  in  that  which  prevailed  some  years  ago,  when  mathe- 
matical figures  were  preferred  to  the  forms  of  natural 
beauty  *. 

*  The  celebrated  Brown  had  his  present  majesty's  permission  to  make 
"whatever  improvements  in  these  gardens  his  fine  imaginations  might  sug- 
gest'; but  he  declared  his  opinion,  that  they  appeared  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  their  present  state.  Their  regularity  and  grandeur  are,  indeed, 
more  suitable  to  the  magnificence  of  a  royal  palace,  than  the  natural 
"beauties  of  a  private  villa. 

The 
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The  park  tod  gardens,  with  the  ground  on  which  tin; 
palace  now  stand*,  are  three. miles  in  circumference.  Q9 
•  pediment  in  the  front  of  the  palace,  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
triumphs  of  Hercules  over  Envy ;  and  facing  it  is  a  large 
oval  besfr)*  answering  to  the  form  of  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den, which  is  a  large  oval  divided  into  gravel  walks  and 
parterres. 

At  the  entrance-  of  the  grand  walk  are  two, marble . vases 
of  exquisite  -workmanship;  one  said  to  be  performed  hjr 
Cibber,  the  father  of  the  poet  laUreat,  and  the  other  by  * 
foreigner;  these  pieces  are  reported  to. have  been  done  as* 
trial  of  skill:  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the 
finest  perforiwnpe.  They  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs; 
one  representing  the  Triumphs  of  Ba*chus,  and  the  other 
Amphitrite  and  the  Nereids.  At  the  bottom  of  this  walk, 
facipg  a  large  canal  which  extends-  into  the  park,  are  two 
other  large  vases,  the  bas-relief  on  the  one  representing  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  a&d  that  of  the  other  Meleager  hunting 
the  Wild  Boar. 

In  four  of  the  parterres  are  four  fine  brass  statues.  The 
first  a  gladiator.  The  original  was  performed  by  Agasu* 
D051THEUS  of  Ephesus,  and  is  in  the  Borghesian  palace  at 
Rome.  The  second,  a  young  Apollo;  the  third,  Dianas 
tnd  the  fourth,  Saturn  going  to  devour  one  of  his  children. 

On  the  aouth  side  of  the  palace  is  the  privy  garden* 
which  was  sunk  ten  feet  to  open  a  view  from  the  apartments 
to. the  Thames.  In  this  garden  is  a  fountain  and  two  grand 
terrace  walks.  On  the  north  side  is  a  tennis  court ;  and 
beyond  that,  a  gate  which  leads  into  the  wilderness;  farther 
on  is  the  great  gate  of  the  gardens.  Passing  through  a 
court  yard,  on  each  aide  of  which  are  stabling,  leads  to  the 
;first  portal,  decorated  with  ,the  heads  of  four  of  the  CaMaia. 
Through  this  portal  passes  into  a  quadrangle,,  which  leacb 
to  a  second  quadrangle,  where,  over  the  portal,  is  a  beau- 
tifuj  clock  by  Toippion,  on  which  are  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  with  the  rising  and  sluing  of  the  sun,  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  &c.  On  the  left  hand  of  this  qua- 
drangle is  the  great  old  hall,    in  which  queen  Carpliip 
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erected  a  theatre,  wherein  it  was  intended  ■  that  I  wo  plays 
khould  be  acted  every  week  during  the  continuance  of  the 
court  there;  but  only  seven. pliys^ere  performed  in  it,  by 
the  performers  from  Drury 'Lane,  the-sUtnnter  when  it  way 
raised,  and  one  afterffferds  fo'r  the  entertainment  of  the 
duke  of  Lofrain,  afterwAt-ds  emperor  of  Germany,  In  the 
ftpnt  is  a  portal  with  four  Caesar's  heads.  On  the  opposite 
pide  of  '^thfc*  quadrangle  is  a  stone  colonade  of  the  Ionic 
order,  -KvtSch  leads  to  the  great  staircase,  adorned  with  gilt 
iron  balustrades/  erected  on  porphyry.  This  staircase, 
with  the  cieling,  wds  painted  by  Verrio.  At  the  top,  on 
the  left,  are  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  at- whose  feet  Pan  is 
seated,  and  below  them  Ceres,  holding  a  *  wheatsbeaf ;  at 
her  feet  is  Flcfra,  surrounded  by  her  attettdafits,  and  holding 
a  chaplet  of  flowers;  near  her  are  the  river-gods  Thame 
and  Isis,  with  their  urns;  and  a  table  in  the  middle,  on 
which  is  a  quantity  of  rich  plate,  decorated  with  flowers. 
On  the  cieling  are  Jupiter  and  Juno,  with  Gapymede 
riding  on  Jupiter's  eagle,  and  offering  the  cup;  Juno's 
peacock  is  in  the  front:  one- of  the  Parcae,  with  her  scissars, 
waiting  for  Jove's  orders  to  cut  the  thread  of  life.  Beneath 
h  Venus  f>u  a  swan,  Mars  addressing  her  as  a  lover,  and 
Cupid' on  another  swan.  On  the  right  hand  are  Pluto  and 
Proserpine,  Coelus  and  Terra,  Cybele  with  a  mural 
crown,  &c.  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  are  in  the  front, 
and  two  attendants  are  serving  them  with  nectar  and  fruit. 
Bacchus  is  leaning  on  a  rich  ewer,  and;  accompanied  by 
his  attendants,  places  his  left  hand  on  the .  head  of  Silenu^ 
who  site  on  an  ass  that  has  fallen  dewn,  and  seems  to  catch 
at  a  table  to  which  JJiana  above  is  pointing.  The  table 
is  supported  by  eagles:  on  one  side  of  il  sits  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  Rome,  with  a  wolf;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Hercules  leaning  on  his  club.  Peace  holds  a  laurel  in  her 
Tight  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  palm,  over  the  head  of  jfinea*, 
who  seems  inviting  the  twelve  Caesars,  among  whom  fe 
^Spurina  the  soothsayer,  to  a  celestial  banquet.  Over  t he h: 
heads  the  genius  of  Rome  hovers  With  a  flaming  sword,  the 
tmbleui  of  destruction,  and  a  bridle,  the  emblem  of  go- 
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yernment.  The  next  is  the  emperor  Julian  writing  at  a 
taUe,  while  Mercury  dictates  to  him.  Ovijjr  the  doo*^  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  a  funeral  piltj.  .  .  •  #     . 

From  the  staircase  is  an  av$mie  into  the  Guard  Chamber} 
which  contains  firms  for  one  thgnsand  men,  placed  in  va^ 
rious  forms.  Here  are  the  following  portraits  of  admirals'. 
Sir  John  Jennings,  Sir  John  Leake,,  ad(i)itf4&  Gbur$hiU, 
praydon,  and  'Benbow,  -Sir  John  Wishart,'  Sir  Stafford 
Fairbone,  lord  Torrington,  Sir  Thomas.  JJill^  the  ear]  of 
Qrford,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  Sir  William  Whetstone,  Sit 
Thomas  Hopson,  Sir  George  Rooke,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
Sir  Basil  Beaumont,  Sjr  John  -Munden,  lord  Qrfbrd,  bj 
Bookman;  Sir  John  Wishart;  and;  George,  princer  of 
Denmark,  by  Dahl;  and  tho  others  by  Knej.l£*.         * 

The  Kino's  first  Presence -Chamber  is  hjung  with  tsu 
pestry,  representing  the  stories  of  Tobit  anjl  Tobias,  and 
Midas.  In  this  room  is  a  fine  picture,.,  by  Kgrgi^ER,  of  king 
William,  on  a  grey  borse;  the  .marquis  of  Jlapiiltpn,  My1 
tens;  and  two  pieces,  one  of  architecture, ,lfie.  other,  of 
ruins,  Rousseau.  ,  , 

The  second  Presence  Chamber,  ^uog  with  tapestry s 
subject,  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac..  Here  arg  CJUri^tiap  JV. 
of  Denmark,  Vansomer;  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  a  landscape* 
Zucarelii;  and  three  pieces  of  ruins  and  landscapes, 
Rousseau.  .  • 

The;  Kino's  Audience  Chamber,  hung  with  tapestry, 
which  represents  God  appearing  to  Abraham,  Abraham 
purchasing-  a  burial-place  for  Sarah,  a>nd  entertaining  the 
threp. angels.  In  thi^  room  is  a  landscape  with  Moses,  by 
Zucarelli  ;  Elizabeth,  .queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  q£ 
James  I.  Honthorst;  and  two  Madonas,  Corregio. 

The  Drawing  Room,  hung  with  tapestry:  the  subject, 
Abraham  sending  his  servant  to  get  a  wife  for.  Isaac,  and 
Rebecca  opening  the  trunks  of  treasure.  In  this  room  is  a 
whole-length  of  Charles  I.  by  Vandycjc;  )he  Coroaro  fa- 
mily, after  TitianTJjy  Old  Stone  ;  David  with  Goliah's 
head,  Ferri;  and  the  Holy  Fajfiily,  SqHiDONE. 
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The  King's  State  Bedchamber,  hung  with  tapestry, 
representing  the  history  of  Joshua.  The  cieling,  by  Vbr- 
aio,  represents  Endymion  and  Diana.  On  another  part  of 
{he  cieling  is  a  fine  figure  of  Somnus,  with  his  attendants. 
The  paintings  are,  Joseph  and  his  Mistress,  Orazio  Gen- 
Tileschi  ;  a  flower  piece,  Baptist  ;  ditto,  Bocdane  ;  and 
Anne,  duchess  of  York,  Lbly. 

The  Kino's  Dressing  Room,  the  cieling  painted  by 
Verrio;  Mars  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  Venus,  while  some 
Cupids  steal  away  his  armour,  sword,  and  spear,  and 
others  appear  as  binding  htm  with  fetters  of  roses.  This  roorp 
Contains  a  flower-piece  by  Old  Baptist;  flowers,  dead 
game,  Van  Ael&t;  a  saint's  head,  G.  Douw;  Christ  and 
St  John,  Da  Vinci  ;  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  his  queen, 
Jannet;  Reshenicer,  Holbein;  Angel  and  St.  Peter, 
Steenwyx;  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  Vandyck;  Great 
Mogul ;  a  landscape  with  figures,  P.  Brill;  Lot  and  his 
daughters,  Poelembdrg;  a  battle,  Wouvermans;  Diana 
and  Nymphs  bathing,  Poelemburg;  the  inside  of  a 
chnrcb,  with  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (the  figures  by 
Old  Frank),  Deneef;  Henry  VIII.  Holbein;  Erasmus, 
ditto;  a  woman  singing,  and  a  man,  G.  Douw;  and  a 
flower  piece,  young  Baptist. 

In  the  King's  Writing  Closet  are,  the  Shepherds9  Of- 
fering, by  Old  Palma;  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  after 
Vandyck,  by  Gibson;  Sacharissa,  by  Russel;  the  Cen- 
taur carrying  away  the  wife  of  Hercules,  after  Julio  Ro- 
mano; a  flower-piece,  Bogdane;  Judith  and  Holofernes, 
P.  Veronese;  a  Magdalen's  head,  Sasso  Ferrato;  David 
and  Gohah;  Administration  of  the  Sacrament,  Bass  an;  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  from  Raphael;  Njw&phs  and  Satyrs, 
by  Poelemburo  ;  a  landscape,  with  cattle,  A.  Vander- 
veld£;  the  head  of  Cyrus  brought  to  Queen  Thomyris, 
Vincentio  Malo  ;  Peter  and  the  Angel,  STEtHWVcK;  a 
landscape,  Wouvermans;  a  peacock,  Bocdane;  the  Vi- 
sitation, Carlo  Maratti;  Charles  I.  at  dinner,  B^usan; 
and  »  flower-piece,  Boodani. 
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Queen  Mary's  Closet  is  hung  with  needle-wort,  said 
to  be  wrought  by  herself  and  her  maids  of  honour*    The  % 
paintings  are,    the  Virgin    teaching   Christ   to   read,   by 
Guefcino;    Holy    Family,   Dosso    de    Ferrara;    Lord 
Darnley  and  his  brother,  Lvca  de  Heere  ;  King  of  Ba- 
hernia  at  dinner,    Bass  an;    Charles  V.  initiated  into  the 
church ;  Sophia  Dorothea,  queen  of  George  I.  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock,   Marco  Hicci^    St.  Jerome,  MiERit;   Mrs. 
Lemon,   Vandyck;   George  I.   a   landscape,    Dietricb; 
St.  Francis,  TtNiERs;  a  Madona  and  St.  John,  Guercino; 
a  Lady>  Belling;    the  master  of  Titian,  by   himself;   a 
bunch  of  grapes,  Verelst;  a  woman  to  the  waist,  Piombo; 
the  Shepherds'  Offering,  Ricci ;  $  woman  milking  a  goat, 
Bergen;  a  woman,  Rembrandt;   the  Ascension  of  the  . 
Virgin,  Calv art  ;  and  a  landscape,  Poussin. 

The  Queen's  Gallery  is  hung  with  seven  pieces  of 
tapestry,  after  LeBrun:  1.  Alexander's  triumphal  entry 
into  Babylon;  2.  his  battle  with  Porus;  3.  himself  and  his 
horse  Bucephalus;  4.  his  visit  to  Diogenes;  5.  his  consul- 
tation with  the  soothsayers;  6.  his  battle  with  Darius;  1.  the 
tent  of  Darius. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  State  Bedchamber  is 
painted  by  Thornhill;  Aurora  rising  tfut  of  the  ocean,  in 
her  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  portraits,  James  I. 
queen  Anne,  his  consort,  both  by  VanSomer;  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  their  son,  Mytens;  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick,  Morcetze  ;  a  landscape,  Zucarelli  ;  and  the 
portraits  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  and  Frederick  prince 
of  Wales. 

The  Queen's  Drawing  Room,  the  ceiling  painted  by 
Verrio;  in  the  middle  of  which  is 'queen' Anne,  in  the 
character  of  Justice;  Neptune  and  Britannia  holding  a 
crown  over  her  head.  This  room  has. nine  pictures,  (for- 
merly all  in  one  piece  of  a  great  length,)  representing  a 
triumph  of  Julius  Caesar,  painted  in  water-colours,  upon 
canvas,  by  Andrea  Martegna.  Over  the  two  doors  are 
Our  Saviour  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  another 
tcripture-piece,  by  Riecx. 
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The  Queen's1  StaHe  Audience  Room  is  hung  with 
tapesfty,  representing  Melchisedec  giving  bread  and  wine 
to  Abraham.  Here  are  six  pictures,  viz.  a  lady;  the 
countess  ofAL£nox;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Ciro  Ferri; 
Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  Mytens;  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  his  duchess. 

The  public  Dining  Room,  in  which  George  II.  used  to 
dine  in  state,  is  ornamented  with  the  following  pictures: 
Princd  Charles  Elector  Palatine ;  four  ship  pieces,  by  Vak- 
i>EvELt)E;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  after  Guido,  by  Roma- 
ttESsi;  Princess  Elizabeth;  Our  Saviour  in  the  house  of 
La2arus,  Ricci;  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  ditto;  Baccio  Ban- 
dinelli,  Corregio;  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  Ricci; 
Prlnc6  Rupert,  Mirevelt.  In  this  room  is  the  model  of  a 
palace  that  was  intended  for  Richmond. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Presence  Chamber  is  hung 
■with  tapestfy,  representing  the  story  of  Tobit.  In  this 
room  is  a  portrait  of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Blenburgh  ;  Guzman,  another  Spanish  ambassador ;  Queen 
of  France*  Pourbus;  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  Belcamp; 
and  Ahasuerus  and  Esther,  Tintoret. 

The  Prince  o?  WaLes's  Drawing  Room  is  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  Elymas  struck  with  blindness,  taken 
from  one  of  the  cartoons.  Here  are  the  Duke  pf  Wir- 
temberg*,  Mark  Gerards;  the  Queen  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain;  Count  Mansfield,  Mytens. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Bedchamber  has  the  Duke  of 
Lunenburgh,  Mytens;  Alexander  Duke  of  Parma;  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  Pantoga;  and  the  Queen  of  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark. 

In  the  private  Chapel  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Tin- 
toret. 

In. the  Closet  next  the  Chapel,  are  George  II.  Queen 
Caroline;  Jonah  under  the  gourd,  Hemskirk;  a  landscape; 
a  head,  Artemisia  Gentileschi. 

In  the  prirate  Dining  Room  are  eight  ship  pieces,  six 
pf  them  by  Vandevelde,    four  of  which  represent  the 
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clefcat  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  and  over  the  chimney  is  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  Zucchero. 

.  The  Closet   next   the   private   Dining   Room   has   (he 
murder  of  the  Innocents,  by  Brughel,  and  the   rape  of - 
the  Sabines. 

The  King's  private  Dressing  Room  is  liung  with  ta- 
pestry, representing  the  battle  of  Solebay;  and  contains 
the  portraits  of  Sir  John  Law.son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 

In  the  King's  private  Bedchamber  are  a  Friar  and 
Nuns  at  a  banquet,  Longepier;  and  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,  P.  Veronese. 

In  the  Closet  next  the  private  Bedchamber  are.  Jupiter 
and  Eurqpa,  and  two  Madonas. 

'  In  tlie  Council  Chamber,  formerly  the  Cartoon  Gal- 
lery^ are  the  duke  of  Alva,  Rubens;  JlIiq  Deluge,  Bass  an; 
the  Judgment  oif  Midas,  Schiavone;  "the  Muses  in  con- 
cert, Tintoret;  the' Shepherds*  Offering,  old  Palmar 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  ditto;  Charles  I. 
after  Vandyck,  old  Stone.  Itl  this  room  is  the  model  of  a. 
palacfc  that  was  intended  to  be  built  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  Dining  Room  contains  the  portraits  of  nine  cele- 
brated beauties,  viz.  countesses  of  Peterborough  and  Ra- 
nelagh,  lady  Middleton,  Miss  Pitt,  duchess  of  St.  Alban's ; 
countesses  pf  Essex  and  Dorset;  queen  Mary,  and  the 
duchess  of  Grafton. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  Staircase,  is  painted  by 
Vick.  Here  are  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  arith  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  representing  Science  in  the  habit  of  Mer- 
cury, while  Envy  is  struck  down  by  naked  boys. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  gardens,  opposite  Thames  Dit- 
ton,  is  the  lodge  belonging  to  the  ranger  of  Hampton 
Court  Park.  It  is  called  the  Pavilion,  and  is  a  neat '  little 
structure. 

Hampton  House,  the  elegant  villa  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  at 

Hampton,  is  one  mile  from  Hampton  Court.    When  thclato 

David  Garrick  purchased   the  house,  he  gave  it  an  entire 

new  front,  by  Adam;  and  the  extensive  grounds  „were  laid 
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out  with  great  taste,  under  his  own  direction.  Close  to  the 
Thames  he  erected  an  elegant  temple  to  Shakespeare.  On 
a  pedestal  in  this  temple  is  the  statue;  by  Roubjlzac,  of 
our  immortal  bard.  The  «<  Four  Periods  of  an  Election/* 
by  Hogarth,  are  the  most  remarkable  among  the  few  good 
pictures  iti  this  house* 

Hampton  Wick  stands  at  the  foot  of  Kingston  Bridge* 
A  patriot  of  this  place  has  his  memory  recorded  in  a  fine 
print  of  him,  which  the  neighbours,  who  are  fond  of  a 
walk  in  Bushy  Pack,  must  regard  with  veneration.  It  has 
.under  it  this  inscription :  "  Timothy  Bennet,  of  Hampton 
Wick,  in  Middlesex,  shoemaker,  aged  seventy-five,  1752. 
This  true  Briton  (unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse  than 
he  found  it),  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  laws  of  his 
country  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  obtained  a  free  passage  • 
through  Bushy  Park,  which  had  many  years  been  withheld 
from  the  people."— Bushy  Park  is  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and  bast  a  commodious  lodge.  The  duke  of.  Clajrenca  is 
the  ranger. 

The  bridge,  across  the  Thames  at  Hampton  Court*  is  a 
light  wooden  structure,  consisting  of  eleten  arches;  and 
was  opened  in  1753,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, enabling  James  Clarke,  Esq.  then  lessee  of  the  fcrrjr 
under  the  crown,  to  build  the  bridge,  and  to  take  tolls  of 
horses,  carriages,  and  passengers. 

Hampton  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  stand- 
4vg  in  the  town  near  the  water  side.  The  structure-  is 
brick,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles ;  at 
the  west  end  is  a  plain  square  tower.  Among  the  monu- 
ments are  those  to  the  memory  of  the  Bynns  family;  Mrs. 
Penn,  nurse  to  Edward  VI. ;  Edmund  Pigeon,  Esq.  yeo- 
man of  the  jewel  house  to  Henry  VIIL  Edward  VI.  Mary  L 
and  Elizabeth,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  created  master 
of  the  robes  and  wardrobe;  Thomas  Ripley,  Esq..  con- 
troller of  the  Board  of  Works,  1750;  architect  of  the 
Admiralty;  Richard  Tickell,  Esq.  author  of  the  Carnival 
of  Venice,  &c. ;  John  Beard,  Esq.  the  celebrated  vocal 
performer.     Among  tbe  vicars  were   Dr.  Samuel  Croxall, 
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chancellor  and  canon  residentiary  of  Hereford,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Salop,  in  the  same  diocese.  This  gentleman 
was  author  of  an  excellent  edition  of  -Ssop's  Fables,  a 
dramatic  piece  called  The  Fair  Circassian,  and  several  po- 
litical pamphlets  in  the  Whig  interest  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne. 

TEDtHNGTON,  is  seated  on  the  Thames,  between  Hamp- 
ton Wick  and  Twickenham,  'twelve  miles  from  London. 
Some  have  supposed  its  name  to  denote  the  ending  of  the 
tide,  which  does  not  flow  above  this  village— Tide-en*, 
toww,  or,  in  the  Saxon,  Tyd-end  ton.  Mr.  Lysons  ob- 
serves, that  there  can  be  no  ether  objection  to  this  ety- 
mology tlran  that  the  place  is  called  Totvnoton  in  all 
records,  for  several  centuries  after  its  name  first  occurs. 
The  manor  was  formerly  an  appurtenance  to  Staines,  and 
•s  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  king  Sebert  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  After  the  Dissolution  it  was  bestowed  by 
the  crown  ojudivers  persons,  and  the  Manor  House  was  buik 
by  the  celebrated  lord  Buckhurst,  in  1602.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Peters,  Esq.  and  in  the  occupation  of. 
captain  Smith  and  his  lady,  the  dowager  lady  Dudley  and 
Ward.  In  one  of  the  bedchambers  is  a  state  bed,  given  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  two 
portraits  of  that  gallant  admiral;  the  one  taken  when  he 
was  a  young  man.,  the  other  after  he  became  an  admiral. 
Near  the  honourable  Mrs.  Darnel's  is  the  seat  of  John 
Walter,  Esq.  proprietor  of  the  daily  paper  caHed  The 
Times ;  the  house  was  built  by  the  late  Moses  Franks/  Esq# 
after  a  design  by  Sir  William  Chamber,  who  likewise  laid 
out  the  grounds.  The  house  has  a  fine  lawn  in  front,  un- 
der which  is  a  grotto,  communicating  with  the  Thames,  and 
wifh  a  terrace,  which  has  a  fine  view  along  and  across  the 
river.  Mr.  Walter,  who  purchased  thft  seat  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  late  Mr.  Franks,  has  made  considerable 
improvements.  The'  seat  Of  the  late  Robert  Udney,  Esq. 
had  a -large  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  by  the  old 
masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  school.  In  this  parish  is 
aUo  a  house,  built  and  fitted  up  at  a  great  expence,  to. 
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ward  the  close  of  the  last  centsury,  by  Sir  Charks  Dun- 
combe,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in-  1709.  Th$,  ceilings 
were  painted  by  Vbhrio,  and  the  carvings  executed  by 
Gibbons,  Two  rooms  thus  ornamented  still  remain,  and 
the  housfc  is  now  the  residency  of  William  Douglas^JTsq, 
Teddington  Church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  Vbich  was  en- 
joyed fifty-one  years  by  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  who  lies  bu- 
ried under  the  tow<?r  of  the  church,  erected  at  his  owa 
cxpence.  Th»*  eminent  ichar^cter  deserved  the,  title  of  the 
Christian  EhUosupkcTy  as^aji,  hjs  studies  and  alj  his  re» 
s^archesJnto  nature  tended  :only; to  one  point,  that,  of  doing 
good  to  mankind  -  Uere  ar<tthq  monuments  of  Sir  Orlando 
Jhridgeroan,  Jktrd.keejper  inv.th^  ijeign  of  Charles  II..  Mrs. 
Wpffij^toni.tb(&.ceIebrftt^dacUrfj^;  anfl  Henry  Flitcroft,  ar- 
chitect of  St,  Giles  ^n  +\W  FjeJ^,  and  St.  Olavcs,  Soutb,- 
wark. 

The  beautiful  village  .of  Twickenham;  is  situated  at 
the  .distance  of  ten  Jflilsfc  #nd  a,, quarter  from  the.  metro* 
polif,  and  is  adorned  with  many  beautifqd  seats.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in.  Domesday  Book;  but,. in  1301,,  it  is  men* 
tioned  as  a  hamlet  appendant  to .  the  manor  of  Isleworth, 
Twickenham  is  however  noticed  by  the  monks  of  Cantej> 
bury,  as  baring,  been  given  by  king  Ofla,  between  the 
yeavs  791  and  794,  to  Athejard  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  pu/pope  of  providing  vestment^  for  the  priests,  who 
officiated  in  the  church  of  $t  Saviour,  in  Canterbury, 
King  JLldrod,  by  charter,  in  948,  gave  to  the  monks  of 
Christch\irchf,.in'that  city^  ".as:  a  small  offering,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  the  benefit. of  his  soul,,  the  manor,.of 
Twiccanham,  jo  the, county  of  Middlesex,  situated  upon 
the  river  Thaqaes,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  exempting 
it  from  all  secular  burthens,  taxes,  and  tolls,  excepting  . 
contributions  towards  the  building  of  bridges  and  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  king's  expeditions;"  his  charter  concludes, 
with  the  following  bitter  anathema  against  any  persons  who 
should  venture  to  infringe  it ;  "  whatever  be  their  sex, 
order,  or  rank,  may  their  memory  be  blotted  put  ofc  th# 
Book  of  Life;  may  their  strength  continually  waste  away; 
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and  be  there  no  restorative  to  repair  jt."  Yet  the  despotic 
Henry  V Hi.  who  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  was  hardy 
enough  to  add  this  manor  to  the  honour  of  Hampton  ' 
Court;  and  it  said  that  the  manor  house  was  one  of  the 
residences  of  his  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  as  part  of  her 
jointure, 

u  Twickenham,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  "  has  so  long  been 
the  favourite  retreat,  of  the  scholar,  the  poet,  and  the 
statesman,  that  almost  every  house  has  its  tale  to  be  told  ; 
and  it  is  difficult,  while  some  might  plead  their  antiquity, 
and  others  their  present  fame,  to  know  where  to  begin,  un- 
less by  following  the  course  of  the  river." 

The  first  is  Ac  delightful  cottage,  which  the  late  lord 
Orfopd  gave  to  Mrs.  dive,  the  actress,  as  a  retreat  during 
her  life;  and  in  the  gardens  placed  an  urn,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Ye  Soiled  aad  Jests  still  lover  wh>4  ; 
This  is  Mirth's  consecrated  ground: 
Here  liv'd  the  laughter-loving  dame, 
A  matchless  actress,  C&iye  her  name. 
The  Comic  Muse  with  her  xetk'd,   ~ 
And  shed  ^  tear  when  she  expjr'd. 

H.  Walpole. 

This  bouse  adjoins  the  wood  belonging  to  Strawberry  Hill. 

Strawberry  Hill,  the  admired  .villa  .of  the  kte  earl  of 
JOrford,  (better  known  in  the  literary  world  as  Horace 
Walpole).  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Tbamca. 
it  was  originally  a  small  tenement,  built,  in  1698,  by  the 
earl  of  Bradford's  coachman,  and  let  as  a  lodging  house. 
CoUey  Cibber  was  one  of  its  first  tenants,  and  there  wrote 
iiis  comedy,  called  Tie  Refusal.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  tbfi  marquis  of  Caernarvon,  and  bther  peraons  of  conse- 
quence, as  an  occasional  summer  residence.  In  1747,  Mr. 
Walpole  became  the  purchaser;  by  inm  this  beautiful 
structure,  formed  from  select  parts  Of  Gothic  architecture 
in  jcathedrals,  &c.  was  built,  at  different  times.  Great 
taste  is  displayed  in  the  elegant  embellishments  of  the  edi- 
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fice,  and  in  the  choice  collection  of  pictures,  sculptor^ 
antiquities,  and  curiosities  that  adorn  it ;  many  of  which 
have  been  purchased  from  some  of  the  first  cabinets  in 
Europe.  The  approach  to  the  house  is  through  a  grove 
of  lofty  trees;  the  embattled  wall,  overgrown  with  ivy;  the 
ipiry  pinnacles,  and  gloomy  cast  of  the  building,  give* it 
the  air  of  monastic  structure;  on  entering  the  gate,  a 
small  oratory,  inclosed  with  iron  rails,  and  a  cloister  be- 
hind it,  appear  in  the  fore  court. 

The  entrance  to  the  bouse  is  through  a  hall  and  passage, 
-with  painted  glass  windows,  into  the  Great  Parlour,  in 
which  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  his  two 
wives  and  children,  and  other  family  pictures;  one  of 
which,  by  Reynolds,  contains  the  portraits  of  the  three 
ladies  Waldegrave,  daughters  of  the  duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, by  the  earl,  her  first  husband.  Here  is  likewise  a 
conversation  in  small  life,  by  Reynolds,  one  of  his  early 
productions;  it  represents  Richard  second  lord  Edgecumbe, 
G.  A.  Selwyn,  and  G.  J.  Williams,  Esq.  The  window  has 
many  pieces  of  stained  glass,  as  have-  all  the  windows  in 
every  room.  These  add  a  richness  to  the  rooms,  which, 
particularly  on  a  bright  day,  have  a  very  good  effect.  The 
Gothic  screens,  niches,  or  chimney  pieces,  with  which 
each  room  is  likewise  adorned,  were  designed,  for  the  most 
part,  by  Mr.  Walpole  himself,-  or  Mr.  Bentley,  and  adapted 
with  great  taste  to  their  respective  situations. 

In  the  Waiting  Room,  is  a  bust  of  Colley  Cibber,  co- 
loured after  the  life,  and  said  to  be  a  great  likeness.  This 
was  originally  the  property  of  Mrs.  Clive,  and  given  by 
her  brother  to  lord  Orford. 

The  Little  Parlour.  The  chimney-piece  is  copied 
from  the  tomb  of  bishop  Ruthall  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  this  room  is  Mrs.  Darner'*  much  admired  model  of  two 
dogs  in  terra  cotia;  a  drawing  ia  water-colours,  by  Miss 
Agnes  Berry,  from.  Mr.  William  Lock's  Death  of  Wolsey ; 
and  a  landscape  with  gipsies,  by  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk. 
The  chairs  are  of  ebony,  as  are  several  others  in  tfae  house. 
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<  The  Blue  Breakfasting  Room  contains  several  ex- 
quisite- miniatures  of  the  Digby  family,  by  Isaac  and 
Peter  Oliver,  and  others  by  Petitot,  &c.  Two  other 
pictures  represent  Charles  II.  in  a  garden,  and  bis  gardener 
on  his  knee,  presenting  the  first  pine-apple  raised  in  Eng- 
land; the  other,  a  charming  portrait  of  Qowley,  when 
young,  as  a  shepherd,  by  Lely.  In  a  closet,  are  a  por- 
trait, by  Hogarth,  of  Sarah  Malcolm,  in  Newgate;  and 
a  good  view,  by  Scott,  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham. 
In  this  closet  are  two  kittens,  by  Mrs.  Damer,  in  white 
marble. 

In  a  niche  on  the  stairs,  is  the  rich  and  valuable  armour 
of  Francis  I.  of  France;  It  is  of  steel,  gilt;  and  near  it  is 
an  ancient  picture,  on  board,  of  Henry  V.  and  his  family. 

The  Library.  The  chimney-piece  is  copied  from  the 
tomb  of  John  earl  of  Cornwall  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the 
stone  work  from  that  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence  at  Can- 
terbury. The  books  are  ranged  within  Gothic  arches  of 
•pierced  wood.  Among  the  moat  remarkable  objects,  ^re  an 
antient  painting  representing  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  a 
,  clock  of  silver,  gilt,  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne 
Boleyn ;  a  screen  of  the  first  tapestry  made  in  England, 
being  a  map  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex ;  a  curfew,  or  cover- 
fire;  and  an  ofsprey  eagle  ia  terra  cotia,  by  Mrs.  Damer. 

The  Star  Chamber,  leading  to  the  Holbein  room  and 
great  gallery,  contains  the  famous  bust  of  Henry  Vll.  done 
for  his  tomb  by  Torregiano.  This  room  has  its  nanus 
from  the  ceiling  being  studdied  with  stars  in  Mosaic. 

The  Holbein  Chamber  is  adorned  with  the  Triumph 
of  Riches  and  Poverty,  by  Zucchero;  and  Holbein's  de- 
sign for  a  magnificent  chimney-piece  for  one  of  Henry 
VIHth's  palaces.  There  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  and*  her  husband  Adrian  Stokes,  by  Lucas  de 
Heere.  The  chimney-piece  is  chiefly  from  the  tomb  of 
archbishop  Warham  at  Canterbury.  Part  of  this  room  is 
separated  by  a  screen,  behind  which  stands  a  bed,  the  ca- 
nopy of  which  is  crowned  with  a  plume  of  red  and  white 
ostrich  feathers.  By  the  side  of  the  tyed  hangs  the  red  bat 
of  cardinal  Wolsey, 
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The  Gaixkhy  is  fifty-six  feet  long,  seventeen  high,  And 
thirteen  itide;  and  is  entered  from  a  gloomy  passage,  lead- 
ing out  of  the  Holbein  Chamber;  the  effects  of  the  con- 
trast, on  a  bright  day,  are  very  striking.    The  ceiling  is 
copied  from  one  of  the  side  aisles  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel, 
ornamented  with  fret- work,  ajid  gilt.     The  moat  remark- 
able pictures  are  Henry  VII.'  Mabuse  ;    Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singharo,    ZuccHERa;    admiral  Montague,    earl  of  Sand- 
wich,  Lely  ;   Sir  George  Villiers,    Janssen  ;   George  Vil- 
Iters,  duke  of  Buckingham,  Rubens;    Sophia* countess  of 
Granville,  Rosalba  ;  Men  at  Cards,  Miel  ;•  a  Landscape, 
Povssin;    Adne  duchess  of  York,   by  Mrs.  Be  ale;  the 
wife  of  alderman  ht  Neve,  Lely;    Henry  Jermyn  earl  of 
St.  Alban's;    James    second   earl    of   Waldegrave,    Rey- 
nolds; the  bashaw' Bonneval,  Liotard;  Henry  lord  Hol- 
land, ditto;  nlderman  Le  Neve,  of  Norwich,  fine,  Lely; 
John  lord  Sheffield,  Mans 5    Virgin  and  Child,  by  John 
Davis,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Le  Neve,  Janssen  ;  Margaret  of  Velois 
duchess  of  Savoy,    More;   Maria   countess  Waldegrave,' 
Reynolds;  Mr.  Law,  Rosalba;   earl  of  Hertford,  ditto; 
Frances  countess  of  Exeter,  Vandyck;  Sir  Godfrey  KneU 
lfer,  by  himself;  Catharine  Sedley,  countess  of  Dorchester, 
Dahl;  Madame  de  Sevignd ;  Girl  scowering  Pots,  Watv 
tbau  ;  Sevonyans,  the  painter,  by  himself;    Mary  queep 
of  France  and  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk;    Tobit 
burying  the  dead,  fine,  Castiglione;   Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis  and  her  Children,    Janet;    Griffiere,    the  painter, 
Zouest;    a  Portrait,   Giorgione;    a  Flower-piece,    Old 
Baptist  ;  Anne  countess  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke ;  Thomas 
duke  of  Norfolk,  More;  Henry  Carey  lord  Falkland,  whole 
length,  Vansomer;  Frances  duchess  of  Richmond,  ditto, 
Mark  Girard;  Ludowic  Stuart  duke  of  Richmond,   whole 
-length;    Thomas  lord  Howard  of  Bindon,   dittp;    several 
Landscapes  and  Sea-pieces,   by  Scott.  •  In  one  of  the 
recesses,  on  an  antique  pedestal,  is  a  noble  bust  of  Ves- 
pasian, in  basaltes.      In  the  other  recess,  on  an  antique. 
pedestal,  adorned  >  with  satyrs'  heads,*  and  foliage,  in  relief, 
stands  the  famous  eagle,  of  Greek  workmanship,  found  in 
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the  bath*  of  Caracalla,  at  Rome.  On,  and  unde{  the 
tables,  are  other  pieces  of  antient  sculpture,  in  busts  and 
ijrns.  On  tbe  japan  cabinets  are  choice  specimen*  of  Ro- 
.  man  earthen  ware,  finely  painted  and  well  preserved.  In 
the  windows,  and  other  parts  of  tbe  room,  are.  some  good 
bronzes. 

Tbe  Round  Room,  is  a  circular  drawing  room  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  the  chimney-piece  of  Which  was  designed 
from  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  room,  lighted  by  a  bow  window  of  fine 
painted  glass,  is  richly  ornamented,  and  has  a  beautiful 
chimney-piece  of  marble,  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  scagliola. 
Here  is  the  valuable  antique  bust,  in  basaltes,  of  Jupiter 
8erapis,  from  the  late  duchess  of  Portland's  collection. 
The  pictures;  Mrs.  Lemon,  the  mistress  of  Vandyck,  by 
himself;  the  Education  of  Jupiter,  N.  Poussin;  Bianca 
Capella,  Vasari  ;  Jacob  leaving  Cab  an,  S.  Rosa  ;  a  Land- 
scape, with  Rocks,  Gobbo  Caracci;  the  countesses  Of 
Leicester  and  Carlisle,  Vandyck;  a  charming  Landscape, 
Paul  Brill. 

The  Tribune  or  Cabinet  ;  a  small  square  room,  with  a 
semicircular  recess  on  each  side.  .  This  is  beyond  concept 
tion  splendid  and  enchanting.  It  is  ornamented  with  win* 
dows  of  painted  glass,  in  which  are  large  heads  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  surrounded  with  beautiful  Mosaic;  a 
large  ptar  of  yellow  stained  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  dome; 
the  carpet,  imitating  the  Mosaic  of  the  windows  and  the 
star  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  gilt)  mouldings  and  ornaments,  .. 
all  conspire  to  throw  a  golden  gloom  over  the  whole  room, 
especially  when  first  viewed  through  the  grated  door.  la 
this  room  is  the  cabinet  of  enamels  and  miniatures,  con* 
taining  a  greater  number  of  valuable  portraits,  by  Petitot, 
Zinc!£E,  and  Oliver,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
collection.  Among  the  most  beautiful  are  Cowley,  by 
Zincke;  the  countess  d'Olonne,  Petitot;  and  Isaac 
Oliver,  by  himself.  Catharine  of  Arragon  and  Catharine 
Parr,  by  Holbein,  are  very  valuable.  In  tbe  glass  cases 
on  each  side  of  the  cabinet  are  some  exquisite  specimens  of 
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art;  particularly  a  small  bronze  bust  of  Caligula,  with 
ailver  eyes,  found  at  Herculaneum ;  a  magnificent  missal 
with  miniatures,  by  Raphael  and  his  scholars;  and  a 
small  silver  bell,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  co- 
vered with  lizards,  grasshoppers,  &c.  in  the  highest  relief 
(so  as  to  bear  the  most  minute  inspection)  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  Among  the  pictures,  are  the  countess  of  So- 
merset, Isaac  Oliver  j  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  Cor- 
nelius Polenburg,  by  himself. 

The  Great  or  North  Bedchamber  contains  a  state 
bed  of  French  tapestry,  and  a  chimney-piece  of  Portland 
stone,  gib,  designed  by  Mr.WALpoLE,  from  the  tomb  of 
bishop  Dudley,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Here  are  also  a 
.  glass  closet,  furnished  with  various  curiosities  and  anti- 
quities; and  a  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  inlaid  with  polished 
stone,  and  medallions,  and  embellished  with  charming 
drawings  by  lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  of  some  of  the  most 
Interesting  scenes  in  Mr.  Walpole's  tragedy  of  the  Myste- 
rious Mother.  The  chief  pictures  in  this  room  are,  Philip 
earl  of  Pembroke,  whole  length;  Henry  VIII.  a#d  his 
Children,  on  board ;  Margaret  Smith,  whole  length,  Van- 
dyck  ;  the  original  portrait  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  sent 
to  England  previously  to  her  marriage  with  Charles  II. ; 
Henry  VII.  a  fine  portrait,  on  board ;  Rehearsal  of  an 
Opera,  Marco  Ricci;  Ogleby,  the  Poet,  in  his  shirt; 
Sketch  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  Hogarth;  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Rembrandt;  Countess  of  Grammont,  after 
Lely;  Duchess  de  Mazarine ;  Ninon  PEnclos,  original ; 
Richard  I.  prisoner  to  the  archduke  of  Austria,  Minus; 
Duchess  de  la  Valiere;  Madam  de  Maintenon;  Frances 
Duchess  of  Tyrconnel ;  a  Landscape  and  Cattle,  G.  Pous- 
»in  ;  two  Views  of  Venice,  Marieski. 

Library  over  the  Circular  Drawing  Room.  In  this 
is  a  profile  of  Mrs.  Barry,  the  celebrated  actress  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  Kneller;  and  Mrs.  Clive,  Davison.  This 
library  Contains  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of 
prints ;  among  which  are  a  series  of  English  engraved  por- 
traits, bound  in  volumes; 

The 
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The  pieM  of  the  garden  gate  are  Copied  from  the  tomb 
oF  bishop  William  de  Luda,  in  Ely  cathedral.  The  gar* 
den  itself  is  laid  out  in  the  modern  style;  and,  in  the  en- 
circling wood,  is  a  neat  Gothic,  chapel,  erected  to  contain 
a  curious  Mosaic  shrine,  (sent  from  Rome)  the  work  of 
Pb;ter  Cavalini.  In  this  chapel  ate  four  pannels  of 
wood  from 'the  abbey  of  St.  Edraundsbury,  with  the  por* 
traits  of  cardinal  Beaufort,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  archbishop  Kempe.  The  window  in  this  chapel  was 
brought  from  Bex  hi  11,  in  Sussex:  the  principal  figures  are 
Henry  III.  and  his  queen. 

By  the  late  lord's  will,  the  mansion  is  appointed  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Darner,  the  present  pos- 
sessor, who  excels  in  the  charming  art  of  statuary. 

Mrs.  Clive's  house  adjoins  the  Wood  belonging  to  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  is  the  residence  of  two  ladies  named  Berry* 
Near  Strawberry  Hill  is  the  house  lately  the  property  of 
Sir  Francis  Basset,  bart.  now  in  the  occupation  of  the 
ladies  Murray.  Mr.  May's  beautiful  villa  was  built  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  opposite  the 
back  of  which  is  a  house,  with  an  elegant  Gothic  front,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Lewen. 

Pope's  House  and  Gardens.  In  his  life-time,  the 
house  was  humble  and  confined.  Veneration  for  his  me- 
mory has  since  enlarged  its  dimensions.  The  centre  build- 
ing only  was  the  residence  of  Pope.  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope, who  purchased  it  on  bis  death,  added  the  two  wings, 
and  enlarged  the  gardens.  Over  an  arched  way,  leading  to 
the  new  gardens,  is  a  bust  of  Pope  in  wh\te  marble,  under 
which  are  these  lines  by  the  late  earl  Nugent: 

The  humble  roof,  the  garden's  scanty  line, 
III  suit  the  gonitis  of  a  bard  divine: 
fiat  fancy  now  displays  a  fairer  scope, 
And  Stanhope'!  plans  unfold  the  softil  of  Pope. 

Lord.Mendip,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
§tanhope,  stuccoed  the  front  of  the  bouse,  and  adorned 
it  hi  an  elegant  style.    The  lawn  was  enlarged;  and,  to- 
ward 
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ward  the  margin  of  the  river,  propped  with  uncommon 
care,  stand  the  two  weeping  willows  planted  by  Pope  him* 
self.  They  who  can  therish  each  memorial  upon  classic 
ground,  will  rejoice  to  find  that  these  trees  (one  of  which, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind,  &  vegetable  curiosity)  are 
as  flourishing  as  ever.  Not  only  the  present  proprietor 
preserves  inviolate  the  memory  of  Pope,  but  slips  of  this 
tree  are  annually  transmitted  to  different  parts;  and,  in 
1789,  the  late  empress  of  Russia  had  some  planted  in  her 
owp  garden  at  Petersburgh. 

The  once  celebrated  grotto  is  no  longer  remarkable  but 
for  having  been  erected  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
our  bard.  The  dilapidations  of  time,  and  the  pious  thefts 
of  visitors j  who  select  the  spars,  ores,  and  even  the*  coal- 
ition flints,  as  so  many  sacred  relics,  have  almost  brought  it 
t&  ruin.  It  no  longer  forms  a  "camera  obscura;"  nor 
does  '*  the  thin  alabaster  lamp  of  an  orbicular  form9'  now 
«'  irradiate  the  star  of  loc/king-glass"  placed  in  the  centre 
of  it.  Even  the  "  perpetual  rill  that  echoed  through  the 
cavern,  day  and  night/*  is  no  longer  in  existence,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Letter  to  £.  Slant,  Esq. 
June  25,  1725. 

in  two  adjoining  apertures  in  the  rock  are  placed  a  Ceres 
"and  a  Bacchus,  an  excellent  bust  of  Pope,  and  some  other 
ligures.  In  the*right  cavity,  which  opens  to  the  rivef,  by 
ft  small  window  latticed  with  iron  bars,  the  hard  sat,  it  is 
said,  when  he  composed  some  of  his  happiest  verses.  At 
the  extremity  next  the  garden,  is  this  inscription,  from 
Horace,  on  white  marble : 

Secretum  iteret  fallen tis  semita  rite. 

In  another  grotto,  which  passes  under  a  road  to  the. 
stables,  and  connects  the  pleasure  grounds,  are  two  busts, 
in  Italian  marble,  of  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  the  earl 
of  .Chesterfield.  In  a  niche  opposite  each,  is  a  Roman  urn 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  Masses  of  stone  are  scattered 
ronnd,  in  imitation  of  rocks;  and  wild  plants  and  hardy 
forest  trees  are  planted  on  each  side,  to  give  a  sylvan  rude- 


ness  to  tfc:  scene.  From, this  spot,  after  .visiting  tbt 
orangery,:  &c.  the  visitor  is  l?d  to  a  small  obalisl^  greeted  bf 
the.ftiifll  pfety  of  Mr.  Pope,  wiffuhuutmder  *p4  jgatteua 
inscription:  '  -fi> 

Ah  I  Erantt* '  •      ,,>v  , 

:     tfaTSxm0ra«4*      ,  rrv 

.      ;  Vaw!  .    [     /'   l^    ' 

Adjoining  the  gardens  of  lord  Me«dip9Js  tfaft  ?&^ 
colonel  Crosby.  Near  this  is  thereat  of  the  countes$;dowagfr 
Poulet.     Richmond  House,  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  AHmmu 
AH'  these  houses  enjoy  a  pleasing  prospect  on  the  ri*ef« 
'Below  the    church  is  York  House,  the  seat  of  cojonfl 
Webber.    On  the  site  of  the  late  earl  of  Stafford's  bouse*  U4f 
Anne  Conofly  has  erected  a  noble  seat.    Neat  to  this  is  the 
house  of  George  Pocockj  Esq.  son  of  the  late  admiral  Sir 
George  Pocock,  K.  B. ;   the  additional  octagon  rooat  to 
•#bich  was  built,    to  entertain  queen  Caroline  at  dinner, 
when  the  house  was   in   tie  possession  of  James  John- 
stone,  Esq;;   it  had  previously,  in  1694,  been  lent  bjr 
Mrs.  Daries  to  the  prineess  Anne  of  Deomaifc,  change  if 
air  being-  thought  necessary  for  the  duke  o£  Gloucester; 
and  the  duke  brought  with  him  his  regiment  of  boyr,  which 
be  used  to  exercise  on  the  opposite  ayte.     Below  this  is 
Mr.  Harding's  pretty  box,    called   Ragman's  Castle,    for* 
mcrly  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  actress. . 
'-'    Near  this  are  Marble  Hill,  the  riHa  of  the  late  earl  of 
Buckinghamsbise;  it  is  situated  on  a  fine  green  lawn,  open 
to  the  Thames,  and  adorned  on -each  side  by  a  beautiful 
grove  of  horse-chefenut  trees.    The  house  is.  a  small  white 
'building,    without  Wings,  but  of  a  pleasing  appearance. 
It  *«  built  by  Greorge  II.   tor  the  countess   of  Suffolk, 
'mistress  of  the  Robe's  to  queen  Caroline.      Henry  earl  of 
'Pembroke  was  the  architect?;  .and  the  gardens  were  laid 
'out  by  Pope/  'They'  sMe  Very  pleasant,  and  have  a  bean- 
^ifuf  grottb,  to  which"  i€  &  approached  by  a! winding  ali$y 
of  fiowerin|l^hnJbs/    This  house  Wa*  lately  /  in  ;t£e  occk-  . 
*  patron of  %rs!  VitzRerbert.    ••     "•    '  :   *t '  .  .j 
*'  • '  Vol.  VI.    No.*  1 42.  3  R  S**Kc*a 
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f  $pencx*  Gitovfc,  the  be&nriful  villa  of  Miss  Hot  ham,  was 
Ifctted  "Up*  xHth  great  elegant  fly  lady  Diatia  Beau  clerk, 
who  dtictfated  several' of  the  rooms  herself,  wkh  her  own 
paintings  of  flowers.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
the  late  lady  Bridget  TeNemache.  - 

Below  is  the  seat  of  "Richard  Owen'Cambridge,  Esq.  who 
has- a  good  collection  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and 
sorpe  .valuable  portraits;  particularly  a  fine  portrait  of  se- 
Vreeaary  Vbutloej  by  DobsoK;  Mary  Davis*  *  celebrated 
%ci*e&4ri  the:;last>  certfucy;  Angelica  Kauffrpan,  by  herself; 
4nd  e  Ittgr  £roop  of.tbe.late  nabob  of  Atffet  and  his  fa- 
•fttf y,  qttTTLX.  Thq  view  of  Kkbmon4  HilJ,  by  T«- 
itEMXKs;  is'particulacly  interesting,  a*  Dtfutjtfye  spot  whence 

V  wastflktin  .*,.<;,    .  » 

•    Twickenham  Park,  is  the  .seat  of  Jord:  Frederick  Ca- 
vendish*    Here  the  gfrea*Sir.|fwicis  B?con  (wli9m  Voltaire 
<calls  the  father  of  experimental  pbilo$pply/J  spent  much 
•of  the  etarly  part  of,  hi*  lifeyip  ^tudjous  retireqaent ;   and 
-hare*  he  entertained  queen  fcli^aMb,  ,,ta  whom  be  then 
^presentedfarsbiuiat  in  praise  of,  Jbe  earJ.<o£.  Essex.     In  this 
•house*  woe  ,t*ro.  fine  portrait  said  toj  up  of  general  Monk 
and  general  Laatbert;    Edward  earl  of  Or  ford,  and  two 
other  admirals,,  in  a  conversation  pieces  a. .frame,   with 
-sketches  of  six  heads,  in  Levy's  manner;,  a  Spanish   bull 
fight,  &c.     These,  with  all  the  furniture,  were  left  as  Iwir- 
looms   by  the  countess  of  .Moqntrath,  .from   whom   lord 
Frederick  inherits  the  estate.    Part  of  the  house  is  in  the 
parish  of  Isle  worth.    In  the  meadows  between  the  house 
and  the  river,  was  originally  the  site  of  $ion  nunnery. 
v     Whitton,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  .Xwickenliani,  ad- 
joins  Hounslow  Heath.      Here  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, "  trie 
.  celebrated  painter,  built  a  handsome .  house,  adorned  with 
.extensive  plantations,, which  have  been  .enlarged  and  im- 
proved «by  the  present  proprietor,  Samuel, Prime,  Esq.    In 
»  this  house  SirGodfcey  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace;  and 
here  he  died  in   1717.     The  staircase  was  painted  by  Sir 
.Godfrey  himself,  assisted  by  Lagucrre,    In  this  liamlet  are 
the  villas  of  colonel  William  Campb^.  Mrr  Dennis,  and 
.......  -.  .  t      «  •      .  •  7     Geer j« 
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George  Gosling,  Esq.  respectively!  cfUed>  Written  DesAf 
Whittoo  Farm,  and  Whitton  Houfe  .  ,„,,   ..  ? 

Whitton  Place,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  WiUiati 
Chambers,  knight  of  the.  Swedish  order  of  the  Polar  .Stir, 
was  built  by  Archibald  third  duke  of  Argyle.  The  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  pleasure  ^Votfnds  consisted :parfly  of 
corn  fields,  and  partly  of  land  tafcen'froncl  ftoliiVslbw' HfealJii 
To  this  nobleman,  we  are  princtyalYJ  indebted  for' the"  hii 
troductitn  of  foreign  trees  aiut  fofarfte;  that*  :todn  tribute  sd 
essentially  to  the  richness  of  colofiriftg  so ''peculiar  to' our 
modern  landscape*;  *  and,  in' forming'  His"  "plarftaiiorls  at 
Whitton,  he  displayed  elegance  of  taste,  'although  the'  mo* 
dern  art  of  gardening'  was,  at"  that'  tihie,"  ?h  k Estate  bf  in. 
fancy.  He  pfanted'  a  number  of  $flafs,  firs/  and  otbe£ 
evergreens,  which  now  make  a  vefiefabl^  abearance,  and 
are  some  of  the  finest  to  be  ifouridln'  this  country:  Many 
of  the  cedars  are  in  Mr.  Gostling's  'grcaih'ds,as7we!l  as  the 
tower  built  by  the  duke',  which  commands*  a  prospect  rf 
great  extent.  The  cedars  were  planted  in  H724..  The 
girth  of  the  largest  is  ten  feet  six  inches.  He  likewise  built 
a  noble  conservatory,  in  which  lie  formed  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  exotics  in  England.  These  are  no  longer  to 
be  seen;  but  of  their  number  and  value  some  Idea  niajr  be 
conceived,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  conservatory  wris 
sufficiently  large  to  be  converted  into  an  elegant  vljla,  notf 
the  property  6f  Mr.  Gostling.  After  the  death1'  of  the 
duke,  this  place  bad  many  proprietors.  At  last' it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gostfing's  father,  who  having  di- 
vided the  pleasure  grounds  into  two  parts,  sold  the  prin- 
cipal house,  with  the  grounds  allotted  to  it,  to  Sir  William, 
Chambers.  '  ' '    ' "  *  *     '' 

In  his  improvements  of  this  delightful  spot,  Si^'WiTfiain 
appears  to  have  bad  in  view  the' Jecorat forts  of  an  Italian 
villa.  Temples/  statues,  ruins,  aW  anti'quaV;a¥e'  inter- 
spersed. In  one 'part  appears  fee*  imihttioit  *Bf  &i  inWSll 
Roman  bath; 'and.  in  another,1  £4modeW  t<*mf>le{j?*^<flil 
Japiqs,   erected  in  soropfimetit^AS  <W>  i-ct.  »?. ;lW&mx  *6 

f'  '  '  -i    •  ••' *i  Jf^lwrt*.  ;  iu  r>or,  iLUHjflfc 
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#tas«  skill,  under  tbe  DjVroe  Blessing,  weave  indebted  for 
the  happy  restoration  -of  tmi  betoved  sovereign,  in  118ft. 
Ctot  the  door  is  the  following  inscriptions 

«  JEscrlapio  ftalt.  arg.  restitrit  sacr.  vdcclxxxix!" 

\  Among  the  many  eminent,  residents  at  Twickenham,  are 
to.  be  noticed  Dr,  Corbet,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  speaker 
Jjenthall;  Boy  fa;  secr#a$y  Craggs;  lord  George  Germain; 
fbe  earl  of  Bute;  Paul  Whitehead,  tbe  poet,  4c. 
.  In  this  parish,  is  a  house,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Dqane, 
^rbich  was  the  residence  of  the  witty,  profligate,  ar*4  ec- 
fjsntric  duke,  of  Whartqn. 

In  the  church  of  Twickenham,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Pope  antf  .his  parents  are  inferred.  To  tbeif 
memory,  he  hiipseif  ejected  a  ipqnqment:  to  his  own,  the 
gratitude  of  Warburton  erected  another.  On  the  outside 
of  die  church,  on  a,  marble,  table,  are  some  very  good 
Jines,  by  Miss.Pope,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Clive.  The 
monuments  in  and  about  this  church  are  many,  and  well 
worth  inspection. 

.  Among  the  vicars  of  eminence,  are  Dr.  Mecgot,  dean 
of  Winton,  1686;  Dr.  Samuel  Peatt,  dean  of  Rochester, 
1723;  Dr.  Water^and  5  bri  Terbick,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  of  London,  1749-,  and  tbe  great 
astronomer,  Mr.  George  Costard. 

The  village  of  Cr  an  ford,  is  situated  twelve  miles  fr^m 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  is  so  called  from  tbe  little  brook 
named  Crane,  which  runs  by  it.  From  Domesday  Bopk  we 
learn  that  it  was  the  possession  of  Turstin,  a  thane  of,  kmg 
Edward  the  Confessor;  but  that  tbe  Norman  conqueror 
William  gave  it  to  one  of  bis  attendants,  IVilliam  Fita- 
AoscuJpb. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage,  observes,  that  this  'William 
.  Fita-Auaculph  was  a  great  man  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
^peror,  as  way  be  seen  by  the  extent  of  those  lands  hq> 
pome-art.  *9*  k  *pp6*r*  that  he  then  had  ten  lordships 
in  Berkshire;  one  in  Middlesex,  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  i  ooe  m  Oxfordshire  |  one  in  Huntingdonshire ;  one 
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in  Cambridgeshire;  seven  in  Surrey;  fbtrr  irr  Northamp- 
tonshire; seven  in  Warwickshire;  twenty -in  Buckingham- 
shire; twenty-fire  in  Staffordshire;  and  fourteen  irf  Wor- 
cestershire, of  which  '  Dudley  was  one,  where  be  had  * 
castle*.  In  some  places  he  is  called  Aafculph  de  Pin- 
cbengi.  Bitt  he  is  supposed  to  hare  l£ft  ho  issue,  as  the 
castte  of  Dudley,  and  the  rest  of  bis  lands,  soon  attef 
became  the  property  of  Gervase  PaganeH.  We  do  not  find 
bow  long  this  manor  remained  in  the  famity  of  PaganelT; 
but  .at  an  early  period  it  became  the  property  df  a  lord* 
Who,  according  to  the  custom  df  the  time,  assumed  hii 
name  from  it,  viz.  John  de  Gran  ford  \  who 'gave  this  lord- 
Ship,  and  rectory  appendant,  to  the  Knights  Templars ; 
which  order  being  dissolved  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
pentury,  this  manor  and  church  were  settled  upon  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Eng- 
land; who  held  them  till  the  suppression,  after  which  king 
Henry  VIII.  granted  them  to  William  lord  Windsor;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  either  for  life,  or  a  set  time,  fdr  they 
were  both  in  the  crown  in  the  second  year  of  king  James 
the  First's  reign,  ;who  granted  the  advowson  to  Roger 
Aston,  knt. ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  of  his  reign,  granted  both 
the  manor  and  advowson  to  Eliznbeth  lady  Berkeley,  and 
her  heirs,  to  be  held  in  capite;  and  it  still  continues  in1  the 
family,  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Berkeley  being  thfe 
present  possessor. 

Cranford  St.  John;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called, 
Chan  ford  Park,  on  th£  north  of  Hounslow  Heath,  the 
seat  of  the  earl,  is  only  the  remain  of  an  antiettt  structure, 
situate  at  an  angle' of  the  park,  near  Cranford  ehurch. 
The  park  is  well  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Coin ; 
and,  though  it  commands  no  variety  of  prospects,  yet  frora 
the  distribution  of  the  woods  and  other  accompaniments, 
it  may  be  deemed  a  pleasant  retirement.  Notwithstanding 
its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  it  is  celebrated  for  game, 
particularly  pheasants,  which  are  to  be  sefen  in  great  TitnU- 
J>ers;  considerable  pains  having  been  taken  for  their  pre. 

*  Ninety -one  manors  in  all. 

-    serration. 
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serration.  Within*  the  house  are  the  portraits  of  James, 
carl  of  Berkeley,  vice-admiral  of  the  White,  in  the  reign, 
of  qgeen  Apue;  Charles,  earl  of  Berkeley;  Sir  Maurice 
Jterkpley ;  John,  first  Lord  Berkeley  of,  Stratton,  with  his 
lady  am}  his  son;  lord  Fit^harding*  Jocdyn,  earl  of  North- 
umberland ;  Henry  lord  Hynsdon,  1591;  Dr.  Harvey; 
Dean  Swift;  Sir  WHliaip  Temple;  Sir  John  Temple,  &e. 

CranforcJ  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.Dunstan,  and  is  a 
small  struotpre,  consisting  qf  a  nave  and  chancel.  Jt  con- 
tains, however,  some  handsome  monuments,  particularly 
jo  die  mejpory  of  Sir  ftoger  A$ton,  bis  two  wive*,  and 
ftmily;  Dr.  Fuller*  the  historian  and  divine;  Sir  Charles 
Scarburgh,  knt.  M.J),  of  whom  see  Vol.  111.  under  Barber 
Surgeons  Hqll,  m&  $f.  pauTs  School;  the  noble  family 
of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  rectors  were  Pr.  Fum<ep,  Dr.  (afterwards 
bishop)  Will; ins* 

Heston,  is  ten  miles  and  a  half  !>om  London,  and  a 
mile  and  a  hajf  tp  the  north  of  the  great  western  road. 
The  soil  (in  general  a  strong  loam)  is  noted  for  producing 
wheat  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Camden  speaks  of  it  as 
having,  before  his  time,  furnished  the  royal  table  with 
bread;  and  Nordeti,  who  bear*  the  same  testimony  to  its 
superior  quality,  says,  it  was  reported  that  queen  Eliza- 
beth had  "the  markets  for  her  highness*  own  diet"  from 
Hcston. 

The  hamlet  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Me  worth,  in  1300, 
and  possessed  by  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  In  1316,  this 
place  assumed  to  be  a  manor,  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
became  afterwards  vested  in  the  master  and  wardens  of 
§t.  Giles's  Hospital ;  it  ultimately  was  mortgaged  to  Sir 
francis  Child  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  in  1683.  In 
1713,  the  fee-simple  came,  by  purchase,  to  bis  son  Francis 
Child,  Esq.  afterwards  Sir  Francis,  and  Jqrd  mayor  in  1732, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  the  late  Robert  Child,  Esq. 
.whose  widow  married  lord  Ducie,  and  died  in  ITS>2|. 
Heston  is  the  property,  in  trustees,  of  lady  Sarah  Cbilfl.     . 

OSTERLEY 
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OvivtiL&r  l>xiK,  in  this  parish,  belonged  ^p  -tlfcp  cob  rent 
of  Si  on,  on  the  suppression  of  which  it  wfe*  .  gmoted  *  to 
Henry,  marquis  of  Exeter;  and,  reverting  to  thecrptvrKKi 
his  attainder;  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to*  the  duke,  of  So- 
merset. Being  again  forfeited  by  Us  attainder,  it  was 
granted,  i».  1557,  t&  Augustine  Thaler.  Between  this 
period  and  1570,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  SfrThoatfs 
<?resbgrrr,  by  whom  sL  noble  edifice  wa&  erected*:  Here  this 
great  merchant  magnificently  entertained  queen  Elisabeth*. 
This  mansion  afterward  passed  into  several  bands,  fend  wv 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  celebrated  padiaMi- 
tary  general.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
lit  was  purchased  by  Sir  Francis  Child,  )ofd«nayor,  of  Lofc- 
'dotl***  16&J^  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  rasliafBCDk 

The  pa'Ats  fiftely  hooded,  six1  miles  in  circumference. 
The  house  (the  shell  of  which  was  completely  rebuilt  by 
Francis  OhiM,  E*q.  in  1760)  i$  a  magnificent  structure, 
-e*tef»ding*  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  bundled  and  seventeen  from  north  to  south.  At 
each  angteifc-a  turret;  and  to  the  east  front  is  a  fine  portico 
tof  the  fcWic*  order,  which  is  ascended  by.  a  grand  flight  of 
stfcp4,>  tiftd  profusely  adorned  by  antiques,  &c.  The  apafet- 
•mems  kre  spacious,  and  are  magnificently  fitted  up  with 
the  richest -hangings  of  silk,  velvet,  and  Gobelins  tapestry, 
elegantly  sculptured  marbles,  highly  enriched  entablatures 
of  Mosaic  work,  &c.     The  decorations  of  the  apartments 

*  Of  this  visit  the  .following  anecdote  is  recorded,  in  Mr.  Nichols's 
Progresses  oft  bat  queen:  "  Her  majesty  found  fault  with  the  court  of  this 
house,  affirming  it  would  appear  more  handsome,  if  divided  with  a  court 
in  the  lttidtfle.  What  does  Sir  Thomas,  but  in  the  night  time  tends  for 
workmen  to  London,  who  so  speedily  sod  Silently  apply  their  business, 
that.  j>ext  mprning  discovered  the  court  double,  which  the  night  had  left 
single  before.  It  is  questionable  whtther  the  queen,  next  day,  was 
more  contented  with  the  conformity  to  her  fancy,  or  more  pleased  with 
the  surprise  and  sudden  performance  thereof.  Her  courtiers  disported 
themselves  with  their  several  expressions;  some  avowing  it  was  no 
'wonder  lie  ebulcl  so  soon  oharige  a  building,  who  coirid:lbmld  a  Change; 
4thiarf;  reflecting  on  some  known  differences  in  the  hr.iglrfs  family,  gf- 
iro^dtot »  bouMtis  tast^;.  divided  than  muted," 
.•:  /;  ^  jl.  display 
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display  tfce  grwt  talents  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  the 
architect,  and  "of  Zucchi,  the  painter;  and  they  were  all 
-fitted  up  by  the  late  Robert  Child,  Esq.*  who  succeeded  bis 
brother  Frttncis,  in  1763.  The  staircase  is  ornamented  with 
*  fine  painting ,  by- Rubens,  brought  from  Holland  by  Sir 
Francis  Child,  and  representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Wil- 
liam I.  prince  of:  Orange. 

From  the  lodges,  at  the  entrance  of  the  park*  a  spacious 
toad  passes  between  two  fine  sheets  of  water,  vtbjcb  being 
on  different:  lewis,  may  be  termed  the  upper  and  lower. 
The  fast  is  opposite  the  east  front,  and  in  view  of  the 
house.  Though  not  large,  it  gives  beauty  and  variety  to 
this  part  of  >tbe<petk.  The  lowei  water  is  of  much  gvoater 
extent,  and  partly  inclosed  by:  woods,  through  <whif&  it 
inakes  a  jiable  sweep.  On  the  north  shore  of  ihiq  Jake,  is 
a  menagerie,  jrtpch  contained,  a  fine  collection  pf.eggtyc 
birds,  but  were  .dispersed  since  the  decease  of  lajly  Dtj<?f. 
.Here  die  lake  bettds  to  the  north-west,  sm4>  at  some  <ii*- 
tance,  has  a  bridge  of  stone  <  beyond  i  this  it;  beginatp 
contract,  and  is  soon  lost  to  theoye  of  the  observer,.    . 

Mr.  Child's  only  daughter  having  married  tl*t  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  he  left  this  estate  to  the  second  at*  of.  that 
nobleman,  or,  in  default  of  a  second  son,  to  any  daughter 
who  should  first  attain  the  age  of  twenty. one;  and,  tit 
either  case,  the  said  son  or  daughter  to  assume  the  name 
of  Child.  la  consequence  of  this,  the  estate  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  Robert  Dent,  Esq.  and  others,  in  trust  for 
lady  Sarah  Child,  the  only  daughter  pf  the  late  countess. 

The  parish  Church  of  H  est  on,  is  dedicated  to  St,  Leo- 
nard,  and  contains  .the  monuments  of  tbe.  right  honourable 
Walter  Cary,  secretary  to  Lionel)  duke  of  Dorset,  loud 
lieutenant  of   Ireland;    Mr.  Cary  died  in  1757.      Robert 

Child,  Esq.  1782.     Lord  George  Bentinck.    - 

#  • 

HOUNSLOW 
i*  a  market  town,  nine  miles  three  quarters  from  London. 
.It. is,  however,  a  hamlet  .to  two  parishes;  the  south*side 
lying  in  Islewonh,  aqd  the  north  side,  with  the  chapel,  h 

H  es  to  n. 
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■ 

- 

Ifcffcm.-    pcre  was  fprrnerly~a*  priorjj,  which  belonged  tQ 
the  brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,,  Whose  peculiar' office  i^- 
was  to  solicit  alms  for.  the  rc4eraption  of  captives.    The 
#jtp  jof  '  the  \>riory,  witji   the  manor   house   adjoining  th$ 
chapej,  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Bulstrode.     In  the 
fyouseare  many  portraits  of  tiie  Bulstrode  family.       '  " 

^Ip.mislow  stands  on*,  the  edge  of  the  heath  of  the  same 
name,.  on  which  are  some  powder  mills  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  £ojn..  „On  this  beatn  James  II.  formed  an  encamp- 
rnpnt,  after  the  suppression  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  enslave  the  na- 
tion j  a^nd  here  he  first  perceived  the  little  dependence  that> 
he  could  have  upon  his  army,  by  their  rejoicings  on  re* 
ceiving  the  news  of  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops,  an 
event,  at  that  period,  most  auspicious  to  the  welfare  of  th'e 
country.  The  heath,  containing  about  four  thousand  two 
hundred  ajrid  ninety-three  acres  of  land,  was  noted  for  the^ 
range  of  gibbets,  which  have  been  removed  on  account  of 
tb$  parage  of  the  royal  family  this  way  .to  Windsor.  y 

Hounslow  Heath  was  proposed  to  be  enclosed  as-early  as 
1546,  andjs  supposed  to  b.e  >yorth  twenty,  shillings  per  acre, 
when  enclosed. 

'  Norwood,  and  its  appendage  South  all,  both  de- 
pendent oft  the  parish  of  Hayes,  have  nothing  particular 
to  detain  the  tourists1  notice,  except 'that  the  former  has  a, 
small  chapel,  exhibiting  the  architecture  of  various  pe- 
riods ;  the  latter  has  a  market  and  two  fairs.  x 

Hanwell,  contains  nothing  worthy  notice  r^ut  thf 
church  and  rectory*  both  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence. 
The  churcb  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a  small  neat 
structure  of  brick,  forming  an  oblong  square;  and. at  the 
west  end  is  a  turret  wjth  a  cupola.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1782,' 
by  a  subscription  of  \16&l.  to  which  the  worthy  rector, 
Ij>r.  Qlasse,  now  rector  of  Wansted,  contributed  2001.  The 
churchyard  contains  the  revered  remains  of  Jonas  'Han*. 
tpAY,  ]£sq.  whose  name,,  without  any  complimentary  ad* 
(Jitiojo,  is  stifficientlj^xplipatory  for  the  information  of  after 

;es,  respecting  his  benevolence  and  pjylanjthropy. 

Yol.VL    No.  142.  3,  &  '  Actok 
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Acton  joins  Harwell,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  front 
London.  The  parish  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  it  produced ;  ac9  in  the 
Saxon  language,  signifying  an  oak ;  and  the  hedge-rows  stilt 
abound  with  that  tree.  Half  a  mile  from  East  Acton,  are 
three  wells  of  mineral  Water,  which,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  were  in  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtues. 
The  assembly  room  was  then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort ; 
and  the  neighbouring %  hamlets  of  East  Acton  and  Friar's 
Place  were  filled  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  came  to 
reside  there  during  the  summer  season.  These  wells  have 
long  since  lost  their  celebrity ;  fashion  and  novelty  having 
given  the  preference  to  springs  of  the  same  nature,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The  site  of  the 
wells  is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  At  Acton 
resided  Francis  Rous,  one  of  Cromwell's  peers;  and,  on 
the  site  of  his  house,  now  stands  a  modern  mansion,  called 
the  Bank  House,  the  property  of  Samuel  Wegg,  Esq, 
Richard  Baxter,  the  non-conformist  divine,  resided  also, 
many  years,  in  a  bouse  near  the  church,  where  he  con- 
stantly attended  divine  service,  and  sometimes  preached; 
having  a  licence  for  so  doing,  "  provided  he  uttered  nothing 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England."  The 
great  and  good  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  his  cotemporary  at 
Acton,  and  intimate  with  him. 

Within  the  church  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Catharine  viscountess  Conway,  1689,  a  very  charitable  per* 
son;  Francis  Rous;  and  Dr.  Cobden. 

Having  gone  the  extent  of  this  route  towards  London,  we 
return  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  and  describe  the  village 
of  Ealing,  situated  near  the  Uxbridge  road.  The  manor 
for  time  immemorial  has  belonged  to  the  see  of  London ; 
the  demesne  lands  were  leased  under  the  name  of  Ealing- 
bury,  by  bishop  Bonner,  to  the  protector  Somerset,  for  a 
term  of  two  hundred  years.  After  the  protector's  attainder 
the  whole  came  to  the  crown, and  is  now  held  under  a  renewed 
lease,  in  1757,  to  Richard  Long,  Esq.  by  his  two  daughters 

and 
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and  coheiresses,  obe  of  whom  Married  William  Vac  hell,  Esq, 
the  other  George  Hardinge,  Esq.  one  of  the  Welsh  judges/ 
There  are  three  subordinate  manors  held  under  the  bishop, 
the  most  antieht  of  which  is  Gunnersbury,  in  old  records 
called  Gondyldesbury,  or  Gunnyldsbury,  $o  called  pro- 
bably from  having  been  the  residence  of  princess  Gunyld, 
niece  of  Canute  the  Great,  who  was  banished  from  Eng- 
land in  1044.     It  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  a 
▼ery  different  character,    Alice  Perrers,    mistress   to    Ed- 
ward ITI. ;  she  also  was  banished :    but  upon  the  reversion 
of  her  sentence,  and  marrying  Sir  William  Wyndesor,  this, 
and  her  other  property,  were  restored  to  her  husband.    Sir 
Thomas  Frowick  died  possessed  of  the  manor  in  148.5 ;  his 
second  son   was  lord  chief  justice  of  the   Common  Pleas. 
The  daughter  of   the  judge   married   Sir  John  Spclman, 
grandfather  of  the  celebrated  antiquary.     The  manor  af- 
terwards became  the  property  of  sergeant  Maynard.     In 
1761,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  princess  Amelia,  aunt 
of  his  present  majesty.     Since  her  decease  the  manor  house, 
which  was  built  by  Weboe,  a  pupil  or  Inigo  Jones,  for 
sergeant  Maynard,  in  1663,  has  been  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  the  materials  sold. 
'  The  other  manors  are  Coldhawe,  and  Pits-hanger, 
The  manor  of  Pits-hanger,  in  1605,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Arthur  Atye,  and  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres.     In   1690,  it  w^s  the  property  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Edwards,    whose   grandson,    Thomas  Edwards,    Esq. 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  The  Canons  of  Criticisttf; 
that  gentleman  spout  his  early  years  at  Hits- hanger,  till  he 
removed   to  an  estate  which    he   purchased   in   Bucking, 
hauishire.      After   bis   death,    in    IJ757,    this   estate    was 
sold   by  his  nephews,   Joseph  Price,  Esq.   and  Nathaniel 
Mason,  Esq.  to  King  Gould,  Esq.  whose  son,  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  bart.  alienated  it  to  Thomas  Gurnell,  Esq.  from 
whom   it  came  to  Jonathan  Gurnell,    Esq.   whose  widow 
married  John  Peyton,  Esq.      The  manor  is  the  property 
of  the  present  resident,   John  Soane,  Esq.    who  has  im- 

?  S  *  proved 
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*|)rovetl  the  bouse  to  arWtirement  from  the  Tatigues.  of  the 
metropolis*  a  dwelling*  equally  classical  and  "convenient. 

/The  front  of  the  building  is  obscured  from  the  road  oy  a 
^rubbery,  and'a  stately  fir  t^ee,  tlie  whefle  being  ericom- 
passed  by  an  iroi^  railing.  The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is 
oy  an  iron  paW,  ^supported  ny  two  picturesque  squar* 
pillars,  composed  of  brick  arid  flintwork,  {i  serpentine 
walk  leads  to  tlie  house,  on  the  north  side  of  which  are 
various  offices  for  tjie  domestics,  contrived  with  every  at- 
tention to  utility.  Adjoining  to  these  is  an  apartment  in 
whict)  Mr.  Soane  has  deposited  several  curious  specimens  of 
architecture,  particularly  the  entablature  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  ,         \   •/     ,    . 

The  entrance  to  the  house  is  ornaujerUed  by  four  Ioqic 

'pillars,  ^surmounted    by   figures  copied,  froip  the  .antique; 

^ese,projcct,troni  the  buiicling,  and  give  an  air  of  Iigntne$s 

.and  elegance  to  the  front.     Between  these  the  door  open* 

to  an  elegant  saloon,  ornamented  with-  arches,  composed 

'fof  various  kincjs  of  marble,  to  which  the  staiped  f*1ass  over 

tWcIctor  gives  a  pleasing  effect.    To  the  left  is  the  large 

'Joining  P&rfaur9'tiie  windows  of  which  are  almost  upon  a 

level  wit!)  the  la,wn ;  on  the  south  Lside  is  a  fine  picture,  by 

J.  D^RNq,^Esq.  from  the  fcoydell  collection,  representing  a 

,  scene  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsof . 

.    Oiithe  west  side  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Soane  and  bis 

two  sons,  by  W.  Owen,  Esq,      The  north  side  has  two 

.'inches,  ip   which  are  placed  the  figures  of  the  Venus  d« 

.   .WLedicis,  and  th<  Antinous. 

.-  " "  'Tbe^partments  to  tjjernprth  d£  the  saloon,  arc  a  Library 
4)cauti(uUy  fitted  up, 'in  whi^his  a  fine  collection  of  va- 
i^aliJ^cT^s^ics^a'nd  professional  books;  tliis  room  is%  de-. 
coined,  jvitji  iarge  and  fcc%i6us  Etruscan  yascs.  The  /te+ 
tiring  Parlour,  is; ornamented  with  some  fine  pictures, 'by 
Canalettx;  and  by  the' eight  original' pictures,  by  Ho- 
garth, descriptive  of  The  Rake's  Progress. 

The  Conservatory^  facing  the  garden,* is  an  object  of 
great  curiosity.  Here  the  antiquary  and  the  artist  may  b« 
Usefully  gratified,    in  ascertaining  the  inscriptions  on  th* 

several 


Several  Roman  altars,  ftod'^ud^^rMfj'.^ffich-tft^AAXs 

has  collected  into  this  place ;  in'  corftBtfiptettng  the  fine 
'fetiatue  of  the  Dea  Natm-ae;  ory  to :: looking  over •  the  fine 
'fctacfecdp*  fct  the  back;  of  the  house,  krdrhprehfcndMg  toao- 

tfTal  Alrabtartesbit  each  sidey  afiHe  Ifcwivift-thfe '«M»;  md 
"the  diitafccfc  totfatoented  by  two  flne<ple*<?*of  \iaterv  «nt)  lb- 
•'  pfarated  by  in  extensive  spot,  ^represfctlrfnfg  a  park^  «i- 
•  mature.  >»        .         ,  .  h\t    iti 

The  wfrcflfe  df  ttis  ddtfiain  comprises  whatever  can  ;Bfe-* 

itow'cOitifdrt  and  elegance  to  the  rhah  of  1-eftftfed  education, 
"aticl  of  cfle'ghnt  taste,  "  '    •'•       *:-:  ;  •••■       ': 

At  Ealing  are  also  mart y  harid^ome  Villas;  Me  tita&  dfe- 
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of  state  to  'tvjlliajii  III.  and  thte  friend  6f  F^pfe;'1«  1688, 
it  became  the  property  of  Dr.  flfcd£cs,  &£rttety:t&<(iteea 
Anne;  and  of  l)r.Egertbh,  bishop  of  IDurbaHta, 'bf'wbtee 
heirs  it  was  "purchased  by  the  'present  pfossfe&Wf .*  Pifedtfridt 
•Jfearnard,  Esq.   "'  „    .    ;.  r  '  v .    .       • 

Ealing  Grove,  was  successively  thfe  property  of  tttri 
jftivers;  the  earl  of  ftochford,  in  lite';  Dr.  Pbter*,  Wfctt* 
.widow  married  admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  fend  of  Joseph 
Gulston,  Esq',  whose  son  Was  i  Famous  coffeetflr  of'jtfintg, 
other  curiosities.  The '  gtrtve  then  passed  to  *  the  dfcke*  >  bf 
Marlborough  and  Argyll,  arid  was  lately  the  property'  "of 
James  "Baillie,  Esq.  ftocXwoRfc  Gate  House, 'is  the  re- 
sidence of  Thomas  Matthias,  Esq.  and  a  house  has  bien 
lately  built  by  ^Thomas  Wood,  Esq.  on  a  hill  fa  the  roadfrdm 
Acton  to  Hamtfell.  At  Little  Ealing  are '  Place  House, 
tlie  seat  of  Cuthbert  Fisher,  'Esq.  The  late  lord  Heath- 
'field,  when  general  Elliott,  lived  some  ^eafs  on  Gastle 
:16ear  Hill,  now  the  seat  of  !Mr.  Stoifh.  '    '  _ 

Ealing  was  formerly  the  rWid£nc6Jof  Dr.  Otfen,'  a: respec- 
table and  voluminous  writer  among  the  Ntyn-coiiformrsts  in 
the  eighteenth  century;    he  died   here  in  1583.      Henry 
i<Fieldir)£,  Esq.  bad  a  house  iji  tJiLs  > parish;  as  had  William 
"tfttdtwged,  Esq.  recorder  pi  London,  iujthereigo  of  queen 

Elizabeth* 
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Elizabeth,      ftishop  Pearce,  and  Oldmixon,  the  historian, 
were  also  inhabitants  here. 

The  church  of  Ealintg  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  In  the 
year  1729,  the  old  fabric  fell*  when  an  act  of  parliament 
iras  obtained  for  rebuilding  it;  to  which  was  added  a  brief; 
but  with*  all  these  helps,  the  new  church  was  ten  years  in 
completing.  The  present  church  is  a  neat  brick  building; 
at  the  west  end  of  which  is  a  square  tower,  with  a  turret. 
There  are  several  monuments,  but  none  very  remarkable. 

The  Sunday  schools  in  this  parish,  instituted  in  1786,  by 
the  rev.  Charles  Sturges,  the  present  vicar,  have  been  par- 
ticularly efficacious,  in  consequence  of  the  persevering 
attention  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  so  well  known  by  her  useful 
treatises,  tending  to  increase  the  comforts,  and  "reform  tfce 
manners  of  the  poor.  About  sixty  boys,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  girls,  are  now  educated  in  these  schools, 
which  are  conducted  on  a  plan  that  affords  great  encou- 
ragement to  the  meritorious,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement.  A  school  of 
Industry  for  girls  has  been  some  time  established:  at  present, 
they  are  forty  in  number,  and  are  employed  in  making 
eoarse  shirts.  A  school  of  industry  for  boys  has  also  been 
lately  opened. 

We  now  cross  the  road  to  Hounslow,  whence  another 
road  passes  to  Twickenham,  &c.  which  having  already  no- 
ticed, we  return  by  Isleworth. 

This  pleasant  village  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  and  a  half  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  gives  name  to  the  hundred.  It 
abounds  in  market  gardeners,,  some  of  whom  raise  great 
quantities  of  raspberries,  which  are  sold  to,  distijlers,  and 
conveyed  to  London  in  swing  carts.  Those  for  the  use  of 
•  the  table,  however,  are  curried  by  women,,  who  .come  prin- 
cipally from  Shropshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Kings- 
down,  in  Wilts  *. 

The 

•  The  fruit  is  gathered  very  early  in  the  morning,  during  the  season, 
ami  twelve  women  arc  employed  ia  gathering  a  load  of  twelve  gallons, 
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The  small  river  Crane,  which  rises  in  the  neghbpurbood 
of  Harrow,  fells  into  the  Thames  at  Isleworth,  having  been, 
augmented  by  an  artificial  cut  from  the  Colne,  which  th« 
abbess  and  convent  of  Si  on,  formerly  caused  to  be  made, 
for  sqpplyipg  their  water  mills. 

The  manor,  then  called  Gistel^orde,  iv*s  held,  $t  th* 
time  of  compiling  Domesday  Book,  by  Walter  de  St, 
Waleric ;  and  had  been  tbe  property  of  earl  Algar,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Coqfessor,  at  which  period  the  whole 
was  valued  at  80/.  It  afterwards  came  to  the  croni,  and 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of 
(Cornwall,  and  king  of  the  Romans.  Sir  Hugh  Spencer,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens  of  London,  in  1 264,  came  to  tbia 
place  and  "  spoiled  the  manor-place  of  the  king  oftheRo* 
mans,and  destroyed  his  water  mylnes,  and  otbqr  Commodities 
that  he  there  had."*  For  this  outrage,  wheti  Henry  ha<} 
suppressed  the  rebellion  of  the  barons,  he  obliged  the  ci- 
tizens to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  uiarks.  The  tnanor 
continued  as  part  of  tbe  duchy  of  Cornwall,  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  when  that  monarch  being  desirous  of  settling 
it  on  the"  convent  which  he  had  recently  founded  at  Sion* 
procured  the  authority  of  parliament  to  separate  it  from  the, 
*  duchy,  in  exchange  for  other  manors.  It  remained  in  the* 
crown,  after  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  when  it  was 
granted  by  James  I.  in  J  604,  to  Henry  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, in  which  family  it  still  continues,  subject  to  a  fee- 
farm  rent  of  92/.  2s.  per  annum ,  which  is  paid  to  Thomas* 
Broad  head,  Esq. 

tach  consisting  of  three  pints;  their  pay  for  gathering  is  three-halfpeaca 
per  gallon.  One  of  these  gatherers  carries  the  load  to  Covent  Garden 
market,  at  about  ten  miles  distance,  for  the  small  sum  of  three  shillings 
and  sixpence :  of  course  only  one  journey  can  be  performed  in  a  day; ' 
The  women  from  Hammersmith  perform  three  journtes,  and  only  receir* 
eightpence  for  each  journey,  over  arid  above  their  day's  work.  At  K«** 
•ibgton  they  are  paid  only  sixpence  each  journey,  and  frequently  go  four 
times  in- the  day.  TJiey  usually  travel  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour*, 
— Lysons  III.  82.  ... 

"  *  Hollingsbed's  Chronicle,  II.  76U 

•  Thif 
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iTWs  tnanof  foijtoerfy  wa&qf  large  extend,  sp,  pffQ  incju^e 
Twickenham,  Heston,  fcfl.  aud  tbe  lands  <fcsp9ftf{  according 
to  ihe  strict  custom  of  Borough- English. 

fctbe -parish  are  also  the  subordinate  majors  of  Worton, 
or  Eystons,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
Wyke,  bclbnging/to  John  Robinson,  Esq.  M.  P. 

♦Ron  Hiltika  seat  of  the  dgke  qf  JVterlborougb,  built  by 
the  lafcerarl  of  Holder nesse.  His  grape,  flying  cultivated 
the  study  of  astronomy,  formed  a  smai}  observatory,  which 
fab  enlarged  to  receive  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instfupopot, 
constructed  by  the  lake  ingenious  Mr.  Rajnsfien* 

Tbe  residences  oflsffrersj  distinguished  personages  have 
been  in  this  parish.;  awong  others  were.  Iort|  Eajtimqre,  se- 
cretary of  state  to  jjanffis  I.  Charles  Talbot,  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  at  one  tiuie  lord  chani}#rlain .  of  tjbe  house- 
hold, lord!  high  treasure*  of  England,  and  lorcji  lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  the  house  is  now  a  Ropan  QathojU;  seminary. 
Kendal  House,  is  so  .called  from,  having  been  a  residence 
of  the  duchess  of  Kendall,  in  the  rpign  of  George  II. 
-.  Near  the  grand  entrance  into.  Sion  Park,  is  a  bouse,  the 
property  and  residence  of  Sir  Nathan,^!  Puckenfipld,  b^rt. 
Gumley  House,  tihe  residence  of  the  last  earl  of  Bath,  (and 
bo  called  from  having  been  bu'vlt  by  J  olio.  Gumley,  Esq. 
father  of  his  countess)  it  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Angell,  and  is 
ou  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Twickenham  to  London!. 
Fronting  the  Hounslow  road,  is  the  hanclsome  villa  of 
David  Godfrey,  Esq.  and,  by  the  water  side,  a  house  built 
by  James  Lacey,  Esq.  late  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
now  the  property  of  the  honourable  Airs.  Keppel,  and  the 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

Isleworth  Church,  which  stands  b}'  the  water  side*  is 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles.  The  west  end  is  ornamented  with  an  antlent 
Gothic  tower,  covered  with  ivy  on  tbe  north,  west,  and 
south  sides.  The  other  parts  of  the  building  are  of  brick; 
rebuilt  in  1105  and  1706,  partly  from  a  plan  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren, 
!  * r  Thert 
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»  

Thfefe  ate  many  monument*  in  the  church  and  church* 
yard,  the  most  particular  is  to  the-  memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Dash,  a  great  benefactress  to  the  parish;  but  whose  his- 
tory is  rtty  singular.  ."  She  Was  daughter  of  George 
Newton,  Esq.  of  Daffieid,  in  the  county  of  Derby;  and 
having  been  twice  married,  first  to  Henry  Stssoo,  after* 
wards  to  John  Tolson,  wat  in  her  second  widowhood  re- 
duced to  narrow  circunUtances,  and  obliged  to  set  up  a 
foarding*  school,  a*  the  means  of  procuring  a~  livelihood; 
fyit  bftndneis  having  rendered  her  unfit  for  that  employ* 
ment,  she  became  an  object  <X  fcharity.  In  the  mean  time 
Dr.  Caleb  Cotesworth*  >  a  physician,  who  bad  married  a 
relation  of  Mrs.'  Tolsoti,  died,  in  1741,  having  amassed  in 
the  course  of  his  practice,  1 5O,00(X.  the  greater  part  of 
which,  being  upwards  bf  iHOfiOOLhe  kft  to  his  wife,  who 
surviving  him  only  a  fe*  hours,  died  intestate,  and  her 
large  fortane  was  divided  between .  Mrs.  Toteon,  and  two 
others,  as  the  nearest  of  kin.  With  a  due  sense  of  thi* 
deliverance',,  and  unexpected  change  from  a  state  of  want 
to  riches  and  affluence,  she  appropriated*  by  a  deed  of  gift* 
the  sum  of  5000/.  to  be  expended  after  her  decease,  in 
building  and  endowing  an  almshouse  at  htaporth,  for  si*  . 
poor  men,  and  six  women.  This  lady  died  in  1750>  aged 
eighty-nine,  having  married,  subsequently  to  the  deed  of 
gift,  a  third  husband,  Mr.  Joseph  Dash,  merchant.  The 
monument  was  erected  pursuant1  to  her  own  desire,  by 
Gilbert  Joddrell,  Esq.  at  the  expence  of  500/.  It  is  or- 
namented with  a  bust  in  white  marble  of  Mts«  TolsoA,  aod 
medallions  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cotesworth."  *  - 

There  are  copper  mills,  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Baber-bridge ;  they  are  rented  by  tho 
Mines-  Royal .  Company.  A  china  manufactory,  calico 
grounds,  and  two  large  flour  mills,  avr  in  a  state  of  pro* 
sperity  at  Isle  worth.  *  , 

The  parish  also  pbounds  m  charitable  establishments;  be«S_ 
tides  schools  for  thirty-two  boys,  and  twenty  girts;  afefc 

*  Lvsons. 
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Sir  Tbpmas  Ingram'*  almshouse*  foe  aix  .females,  wb*  ha** 
heeu  housekeeper^  <Mi?.;T*ls0i&,  ab«jr«D^Mi  W± 
Mrs.  Bell**,  for  sin  women,  ,:   -         .       •     ? 

Returning  to:  t^  great  road*  the  first  object  of  attentto* 
is  gio*  flops*.  ,  •   r: 

This  manftoiit  one  of  the  seats  of  the  duke  of Nortbum* 
berUnd,  stands'  Upon  the  Thame*,  .between  Hartford  and 
fcle,  worth,  and  opposite  to  ihrinngV  gardeM  at  itieife 
paond.i  It  is  called  Sioo  from  a  monastery  of  the  swJ 
name,  founded  bytfenay  V.  its'  *4!4*  for  siatyrnuns  (iiw 
eluding  th*  abtjess}  and  t*euty~fi«e  men,  ami  wis  dedn* 
gated  tp  Si. Saviour  and  St.  Bridget,'  from  the  latter  of 
l«hom  ft*  nun*,  &c#  were  called  Bridgfctioea,  and  were 
of  the  onder  of  Avgustines*  Sioa  was  one  of  the  first 
monasteries  suppressed  by  Meory  V1IL  when  its  revenues* 
according  to  Speed,  amounted  vto:  1944/;  I U.  llrfj.  mora 
than  equal  to  1Q,000L  per  owHtift,  according  to  the  present 
value  of  money;  and,  on  account  of  its  fine  situation,  it 
was  not  sold  or  gtvftn  immediately  to  any  court  favourite, 
l*i t  appropriated  tq  the  king's  awo  use.  In  the  nest  reign 
the  monastery  was  given  by  Edward  VI.  to, his  node  So- 
merset, the*  protector,.-  who  about  1547  began  to  build 
fcron.  House,  and  .finished  ths  sjiett  of  it  nearly  as  it  now  re- 
taadns.  ,  Tte  house  i>  built  on  the  very  spot  where  tbe» 
church  belonging  to  the  monastery  formerly  stood,  and  i» 

.  %-*ejpy  krgQ>  venertblq,  and  majestic,  structure,  built  o* 
white  stone,,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square;  so  that  it  baa 
fewr  external  and  as  many  internal  fronts,  the  latter  of 
which  surround  a  square  court  in  the  middle*  Tfaa  roof  ia 
fiat,- cotero&wth  lead,  and  surrounded  with  indented  bat- 
tloaients,  like*  Jtb*  jwalls  of  a  fortified  city.  Upon  every, 
one  of  the  four  outward  angles  ef  the  roof,  is  a  square 
t»tirct,  flati-roofed,  and  embattled  like  the  other  parts  of 
the  building.     The  house  is  three  stories  high  ;  and  the  east 

1  frpjit*  whi^h  faces  the  Thamefc,  k  supported  by  arches, 
far  miftg  ft  6***  piazza.    Tte-gankns  consist  of  two  square 

*  areas,  enclosed  with  high  waits  before  the  east  and  west 
frents,  and  were  lard  out  and  finished,  in  a  very  grand 
i>  .     .    . 'I        manner; 
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wanner;  but,* being  made  >**¥  time  ^n,«fttei*i!te(*9tfep 
mere  judged  to  be  inodaditeot  with*  thai  i\&*\j?  sjxifftaf 
rfhctod -by  the  great,  they,  were  a»-afr|*tod  *s.4p  deffcttp 
the  Jiouse.  of  .eveiy  bfautifiil  prospect,  which  itta  ofcight 
bo«trlioodi  afforded;  mm  of  them  at  least  oonftd  be  sees 
from  the  lower  apartments.    Taremedy*.  ifr  some  wJasuc^ 
that  inconvenience,  the  PixHeetpr,  built  a  very .  bigb  Aifr 
angular  terrace  in  the  angle  between  the  wills.of  ;thej)wi 
gardens ;  and  thi*  it  was  that  his  enenilea  'afterward*  did 
not  scruple  to  cajl  a  fortification^  and*  to  -insinuate  ihar. it 
yvas  one  proof, .among  many  others  ?whieb  they!  Pledged,  of 
his  having  formed  a  design  very  dangerofu*  tf  Urn  liberties 
of  king  aod  people.    After  his  attainder  aad  execution^  id 
1552,  Sioo  wap  certfisQjtyni  to  the  crown; 'whereupon  the 
house  w^s  .gjven  to  the  idata  of  Northumberland,  whicii 
then  begame.tbe  resid^tftfr.of  hissoo  the  lord  Guildford; 
tad  of  bis  daugbterfin-Jaw  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey;, 
The  dulfe  bring  beheaded  in.  i  553,  Sraa.Hduse  once  moM 
reverted  to.  the  crown*  „r.Th  see  years  after,  quota* Mary 
restored, it  :to  the  Bridgetines;  and  it.  retained  in  tbeif  - 
possesatcotillitbe  society  was  expelled  by -queen  Elizabeth* 
Some  yea*s  after  the  aefcond  'dissolution.  Sion  waf  granted 
by  a  least  of  a  long  tqpa  tt>  Henry  ninth  earl  of  North* 
uoiberlftftdt   who»:  in   consideration   of  his  eminent  seiw 
vices  to  the  government >  -wki  permitted  ,to  enjty  it  by 
paying  a  very  small  rent.tas  a*  acknowledgment.    JameH.L 
considered  i^  lordship  «o  longer**  a  tenant*  but  gAveSion 
to  bior  and  :his  heirs  forever*    Many  improvements  wefc 
made  in  his  time;  but  it  appears*,  from  one  of  his'  lord* 
ship's  letters  to  the  king,  in  1618,  that-he.cbad  laid  -ant 
ftOW/.iiMhe  house  and*  garden*;  wbidb  swniwasiscobafaty 
expended  ini  finishing:  tbtfe  according*  rto  itbe  protectory 
plan.    His  .son*;  Algernon,  afterwknfe*  appointed  lord*  ktgti 
admiral  of .  England,  sufcceedsd'talbr  estate  in  November, 
1632.    He  employed*  laigo  Jone*  H  mam  fccel.the  iooer 
court,  to  make  nutty  abersfciam  jn  the  apartment**  and  tn 
finish  the  great  hall  iiib*be<*nanner  ia  srinofc  it'  at  present 
appews.w    It  must  Den  fc#-?4mttted.  ig  thfe  dilatory  ^f£  ihia 
4  •    v  *  T  *  place, 
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•place,  that  the  dub*  of  York  and  Gloucester1,  attd  tfce 
princess  Elizabeth,  were  sent  hither  by  an  order  of  the 
parliament}  agreed  upon  August  27, 1646,  and  wtSre  treated 
by  the  earl  and  coantess  «f  Northumberland  m  all  reacts 
most  suitable  to  their  birth.  The  unhappy  king  fre- 
quently visited  them  at  Sion  in  1647,  and  thought  it  a  very 
great  alleviation  of  bis  misfortunes  to  find  Jits  children  so 
happy  |n  their  confinement.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  Princess  Klinbeth  continued  at  Sion  till  1649,  at  which 
time  the  earl  resigned  them  to  the  eare  of.  bis  sister  the 
countess  of  Leicester.  In  1682,  Charles  duke  of  Somerset, 
married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Joscdine  earl  of  Northumberland,  by  which 
means  Sioh  and  the  immense  estate  of  the  Percies  became 
bis  grace's  property.  *  The  duke  and  duchess  lent  the  house 
to .  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  hohoured  k  with 
her  residence  daring  the  time  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween  tier  royal  highness  and  her  sister  queen  Mary.-  Upon 
the  death  of  Charles,  dukexrf  Someiset,  In  1449;  Algernon 
earl  of  Hertford,  his  only  surviving  son,'  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estate,  and  soon  after  gave  Sion  to  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  the  late  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland', 
to  whose  fine  taste  are  owing  the  many  and  great  impfore* 

s  fcients  Which  have  made  the  house  and  gardens  at  Sion  so 
univera&lty  admirod.  The  old  gardens,  tliough  very  grand 
and  magnificent,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age  in 
which  they  wen*  made,  deprived  the  lower  apartments  of 
almost  every  advantage  of  prospect  Which  the  ifine  situation 
of  Siou  House  naturally  affords.  To  make  the  necessary 
improvements,  tte  high  triangular  terrace,  which  the 
Protector  had  raised  at  ti  great  espenoe,  was  removed,  the 
walls  of  the  ott  garden*  were  tahen  down,  and  the  ground 
before  the  house  levelled,  so  a*  to  form  a  fine  lawn  ex- 
tending  from'  IsWworth  to  Brentford.  By  these  means  also 
a  beauttftil  prospect  is  opened  into  the  king's  gardens  at 
Bichmood,  to'  watt  as  up  swd.  down  the  Thames.  To* 
*rards  the  Thatoestheiaw^ia  bounded  by  an  ba*ba>  and  a 
aseadow,  which  his  grace  ordered  to  be  cyt  down* into  » 

'    s»  '  \    *  %  ,     '  gentlf 
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^pen<|e  stope ;  *tf  thbt  the  surfircc  of  Hhe  wirier'  &ay  beseeit 
even  from  the  lowest  apartments  and  tljef  gardem?  "fn'cdir- 
<®cquence  of  these  'alterations, 'the  -most'lM^tifu^pjeee'bt 
tcenety  imaginable  is  formed  before  two' of  \1& -principal 
fronts;  for  even*  the  Thames' itself  seems  to  ftVAi  p&rt  of 
the  gardens.    The  house  stands'  Nearly  in  the'  imddt£jpiohit 
.  <of  that  side  of  the  lawn  which  w  fenhest  from  the!TTOmes1f 
and  communicates  with  Isletaorth  and  Brentford,1  either  by 
means*  of  thfc  lawn  dr  a  fine  gratel  waft,  which  iif  tome 
places  runs  along  the  side,    and  in  others  'flirou^lf  the 
middle,  of  a  beautiful  shrubbery ;  so  that  even  *in'r,Hid* most 
fettred  parts  of  this  charming  maze,  where  the  ^rrfepeet  w 
most  confined,  almost  tlie  whole  vegetable  World  stems ltb 
rise  up  in  miniature,  presenting  every  foreign  sWub;  ^hint*, 
and  flower,' which  can  lie  adapted  t6  the  soiTdf  this*  cH* 
piate.    Tho  duke  pot  only  improved  the  grriund  where  the 
old  gardens  stood,  bn$  also  made  a  very  large  addition  t6 
it,  and- separated  the  two  parts  by  forming  a^ serpentine 
river.    It  communicates  with  the  Ttaotas,  is  vfoT!  stored 
with  all  sorts'  of  river  fish,  and  can  he  emptied  and  filled 
ky  means  of  a  sluice,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit  the 
fish  into  the  new  river,  hot  to  prevent  their  rctvthing  bacfc 
•   again  into  the  Thames.  •  His  grace  also  built  tfto  bridges, 
Which  fortnte  cbmitamf cation  between  the  tW6  gardens,  and 
lias,  erected  in  that  which  "Ik*  near  Brentford,  a  stately 
Doric  column,  upon  the  top  of  whicji  is  &  fine4  propor- 
tioned statae  of  Flora,  so  judiciously  placet!, 'a*  to  com- 
mand a  distinct  view  of  the  .situation  over  which  she  is  sup- 
posed to  preside.     The  kitchen  gardens  are  very  large,  lie 
at  a  very  proper  distance  from  the  house,  and  contain  every 
convenience  of  an  hot-house,  fire- walls,  "Ac.     The  green- 
house  is  a  very  neat  building,  with  a  Gothic  front,  designed 
J>v  tbeduCe  in  on  admirably  light  stile.    The  back  and  end 
praHs  of  it  are  the  only  remains  of'  the  old  Monastery.  •  This 
building  stands  near  a  circular  bason  of  water,  welf  stored 
with  gold  and  silver  fish;  and 'in  the  middle;of  the  bason 
is*  fountain*  which'  plays  without  intermission.    The  en- 
trance to  this  njjgnificetit  villa  from  the  great  western  road, 
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p  tljr^gjjji,  hpMiUfutgtUJ^J«  *doriicd  on  ea/:h  side, with  an 
open  cofonade,  so  as  to.  giyA  Xo  passenger*  a  view.of  the 
fine  Wnwbich  form*  thQ. approach  to  the  house.    Here, 
vnfy  tog^^lump^.cif  ^tjBly.,.tjr^f,  tnd|  -over  a  *ontfauar 
tion  of  *bfr,  wpsntia©  ;rhfer>   jnenfioned   before,   in  the 
garden,,  th$.  visitor  >&. conducted  to  this. princely. mansion, 
and  bfia  Ufge  flight  of  stjsps  ascends  into,  the  great  ball; 
^bicb  is  a  noble  oblong  roo.ip,<  ornamented  with  antique 
marble  colos^  statue*,  ,^4  particularly  with  a  yexy  perfect 
and  qffctlleqt  cast  of  the  [Dying  Gladiator  in  bronze,  which 
Ipas  the  pio^t,  ^apry  effect  from  it*  position  near  the  flight  of 
macble  steps. into  the,  vestige.    This* is  a;  square  apartment 
finish ,  in  a  very  fmconunan  stile;  the  floor  is  of  scaglioia, 
and  th$!^sjlh  in  -£ne,  * ejief  with  gilt  trophies,  &c     Bui 
what,  particularly ||di$tiitgnij&.  this  room  are  twelve  large 
colupoos  apd  sixteen  pilaster*,  of  yerde  aptiqqe,  containing 
4  greater  quantity  of  il^  scarce  and  prettou*  marbje  than 
is  .now  perhaps  to,  .be  foundin  apy  .one  -building  remaining 
in  die  world :  on  the  col  uoans  are  twelve  gilt  statues.    This 
leads  to  the  dining  roopi,    which  is  finished ;  with  chaste 
simplicity,  and  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  marble  statues} 
and  paintings  in  chiaro  obscuro,  after  the  antique*    At  each 
end  is  a  circular  recess  separated  by  columns,  and  the 
ceiling  is  in  stucco  gilt ;  the  .elegant  simplicity  oft  which 
forms  a  fine  contrast  to  that  pf  the  drawing  room,  which 
'  immediately  succeeds.    The  coved  cieling  of  this  fine  root* 
is  divided  into  small  compartments  richly  gilt*   and  ex- 
hibiting designs  of  antique  paintings  by  the  best .  Italian 
artists.    The  sides  are  bung  with  a  rich  tbfee-eoiourol  »ilk 
damask,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  executed  in,  England. 
The  tablg*  are  two  noble  pieces  of  antique  Mosaic*  found 
in  Titus's  baths,  and  purclrased  from  the  abb<  Furietti's 
collection  at  Rome.    The  glasses  are  about  orifc  hundred 
and  eight  or  one  hundred  and  nine  inches  by  sixty-fire, 
being  two  of  the  largest  that  bad  formerly  been  seen  iii 
England.      The  cbimney*pijece   is  of   the  finest  statuary  • 
marble*  inlaid  and  ornamented  with. or  mod*,  and  is  much 
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adjnirtd  for  *hef  to?  ^beautiful  tflifoia  tfhif  h  it  is  conceived 
and  executed. ...  This  conducts  to  the  gFes*  gallery,  wbtot 
also  ferret  for  the  library  and  museum  ji;being  about  opt 
hundred  and  thirty-three  febt  Jong*  :  The/.  b*ok  cases  ar? 
formed  in  recesses  of  die  wsfll*  wbiob  rmoitt  the- books  so 
as  to  make  them  part  of  the^eaeral'  floi^iog'ofi  tbatoam, 
and  the  author* arc  well  chosen.  The  *fcis*ney»pieocfr;are 
perfectly  correspondent  with  the  «*her  Ofmapentsvaodare 
adorned  with  medallions;  &e.  The  whole  k  talker  the.  most 
beautiful  *tile  of  the  antique,  finished  it*  *  remarkably 
light  and  elegant  manner,  and  gavi  'the  firf t  instance  of 
stucco-work  finished  in  England  after  the  finest  remain)  of 
antiquity,  The  cicling  is  richly  adorned  with  paintings  and 
ornaments  answerable  to  the  beautiful  taste  that  prevails  in 
the  other  parts  bf  this  superb  gallery.  *  Below  the  cieltng> 
runs  a  series' 'of  large  medallion  paintings,  exhibiting  the 
portraits  of  all  the  earls  of  N  or  thwbber  land  in  ^succession, 
ahd  other  principal  persdnages  of  the  nbblfe  houses  of  Percy 
and  Seymour;  ill  of  which,  'even  .the  'most  afttient,  am 
taken  from  genuine  originals.  'At  the  west*  end  of  the 
room  are  a- pair  of  folditig  doors*  into  the  igs**den,  which 
uniformity  required  should  represent  a  bookcase  td  answer 
the  other  end  of  the  library.  Hero,  by  a  .very!  happy 
thought,  are  exhibited  the  titles  of  the  lost  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  so  as  to  form  a  very  pleasing  deception*, 
and  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  curious  catalogue  of  the 
auctores  deperditi.  At  each  end  of  this  gallery  is  a  little 
pavillion,  or  closet,  finished  in  the  most  exquisite  taste;  as 
is  also  a  beautiful  closet  in  one  of  the  square  turrets  rising 
above  the  roof,  which  commands  a  most  enchanting  pro-i 
speet.  From  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  are  suites  of.  pri- 
vate apartments  which  are  extremely  convenient  and  elegant* 
and  lead  back  to  the  great  hall. 

BRENTFORD, 

situated  on  the  side  of  the  river  Thames,  on  the  great 
western  road,  seven  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into 
tbeep  parishes;  Old  Brentford  belonging,  to  Great  Ealing* 
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-New  Brentford'  to  Hamttftt,  and  Brent  for*  End  to  Islewotth 
parish.,  '  Jt  is  *  plam ; of  gfcatt*adey. feeing  one  of  the 
greatest  thoroughfare*  in  the.  kingdom;'  strige  carnages 
passing*  every  half,  hoar  ih  tlw  day.'  There  are  also  nv 
gular  market  iboats :  t^ery<  tide*  which  carry  goods  from 
this  place  a>>  Hutlfcerfbrd  raid  Qnccnbtthe* 

The  tqwiMtf  ttfetitfbrd  affords  employment  to.  hundreds 
of  Jabouj^tigi.jpecplc.  in  it  is  a  very  largp  flour  mill,  on 
the  sarnt  construction  as  the  lata  Albion  will*:  at  Blackfran 
Bridge,  •  erected  at  the  sole  ex  pence  of ,  Rofart  jVVaHace 
Johnson,  Cat),  uad  Mr*  Qouhl.  Here  is  also  an  exteoaiv* 
pottery ;  much  brick  and  tihrmakiftg,;  and  a  very  consider- 
able matt  distillery.  • 

To  the  right,  in  New, Brentford,  is  the  half  acre,  leading 
.  to  the  Buttv  wbei-e  the  .hustings  are  erected  for  the  election 
of  members. af  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Brentford  chtpcl,  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  was  first  built 
in  the  toign  of  Itichardl.  and  rebuilt  of  brick,  in  1764. 
Aaorney^grneaal  Nov,  in  she  reign  of  Charles  L  was  bu- 
ried here.  The  chapel  of  St.  George,  belonging  to  Great 
Ealing,  is  fiqtnous  for  having  the  reverend  John  Home 
(since  John  Horue  Tooke)  for  its  curate ;  that  and  the 
market-house  stand  in  the  part  of  the  town  called  New 
Braitford*.  Here  are  two  charity  schools*.  The  district 
called  Old  Brentford  is  situated  upon  a  fine  rising  bank 
chwo  to  the  Thames,  and  is  naturally,  capable  of  being 
made  a  beautiful  spot.  The  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
Kew  Green,  which  appears  from  hence  to  advantage.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Brentford,  1016,  between  Ed- 
mund Ironside  and  Cahwte  the  Dane,  wherein  the  latter  was 
defeated.  Charles  I.  defeated  the  parliamentary  forces  at 
£HgehiH,  1642,  and  marched  here,  where  he  treated  of 
peace  with  their  deputies. 

•  One  of  the  regulations  1%  that,  every  child  who  i?  a  constant  at- 
tendant* aud  comes  to  school  before  nine  in  the  morning,  neat  in  person 
and  apparel,  on  pajing  a  halfpenny,  shall  receive  a  penny  ticket.  The 
advantages  of  this  regulation  proved  to  be  iuch,  that  gtwns  were  pur- 
chased  for  all  the  girls  who  had  been  three  mouths  in  the  school,  and 
-IfcJthing  for  the  bov*  according  to  their  respective  merit?. 
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The  market,  gipntpd  fy£dwarjl  I.  is  held  on  Tuesday 
and  if  for  all  kind  of  proyisipns  and  corn.  There  are  two 
anoualfairs,  on  the  18th  of  May  *nd  Iftb  ot  September,  for 
all  torts  of  cattle  and  swine..  ,  , 

The  famous  actors,  Mr,  Henry  Qiffacd,  and  his  wife,; 
and  Mr.  JLuke  Sparks,  ^another  qninepf  comedian,  were 
buried  at  Brentford.  . 

Mr.  Lysons  has  made  the  following  cjirioiis  extracts  from 
the  chapel  wardens*  accounts,  respecting  the  sports  exer- 
cised at  Brentford  <  .  ;/ 

£.  s.  tf. 

"  J  6120,  paid  for  6  boules  -        -        -        0    0    '8 

■   *  i  for  6  tynn  tokens         -        •       0    0,    6 

■    ■  for  a  pair  of  pigeon  holes  _  O    1     6 

1621,  paid  to  her  that  ^ras  Lady,  at  Whit- 

sontide,  by  consent  -        •        -        0    5    0 

.  goodwife  Ansell  for  the  pigeon 

holes      -        -        -        •        -        -        016 
»«■  ■    ■  paid  for  the  games    .    •        •        110 


1623,  received  for  the  maypole       •        -        14  0 

1628,  paid  for  a  drumbe,  sticks,  and  case        0  16  O 
«— .  for  two  beads  to  the  drumbe             -        0    2  6 

1629,  received  of  Robert  Bricklye  for  the  use 

of  our  games  •  ,-  -  .  -  0  2  0 
—————  of  the  said  R.  B.  for  a  silver 

bar  which  was  lost  at  Elyng  -"  •  0  3  6 
1634,  paid  for  the  silver  games        -        -        0  118 

1643,  paid  to  Thomas  Powell  for. pigeon  holes  0    2  0 

"  Among  other  articles  in  the  bands  of  the.  chapel  war- 
den's, in  1653,  was  one  little  collar,  a  bell,  one  little  bowl, 
and  a  pin  of  silver."  It  appears  that  the.  parish  rates  at  this 
perio*.  were  chiefly  raised  by  profits  accruing  from  the  cele- 
bration of  public  sports,  and  diversions  at  stated  times  of  the 
year,  particularly  at  Whitsuntide. 

At  a  vestry  held  At  Brentford  in  16? I,  several  articles 
were  agreed  upon  with  regard  (a  the  management  of  the 
parish  stock  by  the  chapel- wardens.  The  preamble  state;, 
<'  that  the  inhabitants,  had  .for  many  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  meetings  at  Whitsontide,  in  their  church. 
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bouse  and  other  places  there,  in  friendly  manner,  to  eat  and 
'  drink  together,  and  liberally  to  spend  their  monies,  to  the 
end  neighbourly  society  might  be  maintained ;  and  also  a 
common  stock  raised  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  main- 
taining of  orphans,  placing  poor  children  in  service,  and 
defraying  other  charges;"  which  stock  not  having  been 
properly  applied,  it  was  ordered,  that  a  particular  ac- 
count should  be  given  from  year  to  year  of  their  gains  at 
those  times,  and  the  manner  of  the  expenditure.  In  "the 
accompts  for  the  Whit*ontide  ale,  1624,"  the  gains  are 
thus  discriminated : 

4<  Imprimis,  cleared  by  the  pigeon  holes 
■  ■    '    ■  by  hocking 

by  rifleling 
by  victualling    - 

22     2     9 
'     "  The  hocking  occurs    almost1  every   year    till    1640, 
'when  it  appears  to  have  been  dropped.    It  was  collected 
at  Whitsuntide." 

"  ,1618,  gained  with  hocking  at  Whitsuntide      16  i  2    3 
"  The  other  games  were   continued    two  years  later. 
Biffeling  is  synonimousr  with  raffling" 

OTHER  SINGULAR  ENTRIES. 

rf.     3.     d. 

"  1621,  paid  for  a  beast  for  the  parish  use  2  6  8 

*         given,  to  the  French  chapel  by  consent      1  0  0 

1625,  for  a  coffin  to  draw  the  infected  corpses  0  8  8 

1633,  given  to  a  knts.  son  in  Devonshire, 

being  out  of  meanes         -        -        -        0    0    6 
— —  paid  for  a  book  of  sporting  allowed  on 

Sundaies         -        -        -       -        -        006 

1634,  paid  Rob*.  Warden,  the  constable, which 
be  disbursed  for  conveying  away  the 
witches  •        -        -        -        -        0110 

1688,   paid  for  a  declaration  of  liberty  of 

conscience       -        •---010 

.V*         1688, 
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16S8,    paid   for  a  form    of  prayer  for  the 

Dutch  not  landing  -  .     -        -        0    10 

for  a  thanksgiving  for  deliver- 
ance from  Popery    -        -        -        -        0     10 
-  The  two  last  entries  immediately  follow 


each  other.'* 

At  Brentford  is  a  charity  school  for  twenty-one  boys  and 
twelve  girls. 

The  bridge  here  is  of  considerable  antiquity ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  a  toll,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  J.  was 
exacted  upon  all  cattle  and  merchandize,  "  in  aid  of  the 
bridge  of  Braynford,  for  three  years:'*  Jews,  both  male 
and  female,  on  horseback,  paid  Id.;'  on  foot,  one  half- 
penny ;  other  passengers  were  exempted. 

The  Grand  Junction  CanaKenters  the  river  Thames,  near 
Foot  Ferry.  There  are  very  few  manufactories  at  Brent- 
ford; the  principal  are  some  turpentine  works,  and  mills 
for  corn  and  starch. 

Turnham  Green,  is  a  hamlet  situated  on  the  western 
road,  five  miles  from  London,  in  the  parish  of  Chiswick. 
Here  is  the  villa  of  the  late  lord  Heatbfield;  the  new-built 
house  of  James  Armstrong,  Esq. ;  and  the  residence  of  the 
late  J.  Griffiths,  Esq.  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Monthly  , 
Review. 

At  this  place,  in  1731,  an  urn  was  dug  up,  filled  with 
Roman  coins.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  the 
Roman  road  from  Regnum,  passed  from  Staines  through 
Brentford  (which  was  a  manse  between  that  place  and 
London)  to  Turnham  Green;  whence  over  Stanford  Bridge, 
so  called  from  that  circumstance,  and  into  the  Acton  road, 
it  crossed  the  Watling  Street,  at  Tyburn. 

The  earl  of  Essex  assembled  his  forces  on  this  green, 
after  the  battle  of  Brentford,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
city  trained  bands.  Sir  William  Waller,  also,  mustered  his 
forces  here  in  1643,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  lord-general's  army  after  the  battle  of  New- 
bury. 

3  U  2  Chiswick, 
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Chiswick,  a  village*  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  i* 
about  five  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  is  mentioned  in 
various  records  of  he  time  of  Henry  HI.  bj  the  name  of 
Chbsewicke. 

It  contains  tvto  manors,  both  belonging  ta  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul.  The  manor  of  StxTTofcr,  i*  the  dean's 
peculiar.  Mr.  Lysons  has  translated  from  Latin,  a  curious 
and  minute  survey  of  all  the  manors  belonging  to  that 
church  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
mentioned  several  services  of  the  tenants  at  Chiawick  as 
follows: 

"  Gilbert,  son  of.  Nicholas,  holds  three  virgate»  of  land, 
to  which  his  grandfather,  Gilbert;  was  admitted  by  Theo- 
doric,  a  former  lessee,  and  for  which  he  now  pays  305.  per 
tmtuni,  and'  is  subject  to  the  following  services,  viz.  He 
imtst  plough  two  acres  of  the  demesne  lands  in  winter,  aud 
two  in  Lept;  and  sow  the  lord's  seed,  which  be  i&  to  re- 
ceive at  the  manor  house,  and  to  carry  into  the  field;  he 
must  barrow,  also  the  land  abovementioned ;  be  must  find 
\toto  mowers^  who  are  to  have  their  provisions  from  the  lord 
of  the  mantir ;  and  two  men  to  carry  bay,  who  must  be  fed 
at  his  own  cost.  Two  men  one  day,  and  two  merr  a  second 
day  to  weed  the  corn— -(these  men  to  be  provided  with  one 
meal  a  day  by  the  lord.)  He  must  find  also  two  carts,  or 
one  Waggon  to  carry  hay ;  and  Jhree  men  for  each  of  the 
reap  days.  He  must  find  two  men  for  one  day,  to  thresh 
the  rent  corn,  to  be  carried  to  London— (the  men  to  have 
one  meal  a  day  at  the  lord's  cost) ;  and  to  provide  two  sacks 
.for  each  rent.  He  must  carry,  dung  from  the  manor  bouse 
two  days,  each  day  with  two  carts— •( the  workmen  to  be 
allowed  provisions  by  the  lord.)  He  must  bring  four  cart 
loads  of  fuel  from  the  wood,  finding  provisions  for  the  men 
at  bis  own  cost.  He  must  raider  moreover,  annually,  two 
hens  add  twenty  eggs. 

«  William,  son  of  Thurstan,  holds  one  virgate  at  the 
tent  of  6s.  2d,  He  is  to  mow  also  one  day  for  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  being  allowed  his  provisions;  and  to  send  all 
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his  labourers  to  the  reap  days ;  the  lord  allowing  them  vie- 
tuals  and  ale. 

"  Another  tenant  was  to  shear  the  lord's  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  to'  out  his  pease.  Some  were  to  pay  .a  rent 
called  malt-silver,  for  the  privilege  of  making  malt,  being 
5d.  3d*  or  some' small  sum;  others  a  rent  called  "  Ward- 
peni,"  generally  2d.  being  a. payment  made  to  the  sherifis, 
for  the  defence  of  castles ;  and  others  a  small  sum,  <•♦  g.  \Od. 
called  "  the  gift/9  being  a  payment  to  the  lord  under  the 
name  of ."  a  free  gift/' 

In  1676,  the  lease  came  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  earl 
of  Faueonberg,  whose  grand  nephew,  Thomas  Jfowlet, 
viscount  Faueonberg,  assigned  it,  in  1727,  to  Richard 
earl  Of  Burlington f  and  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  De- 
vonshire.. The  present  manor  house  was  partly  rebuilt  by 
the  late  Thomas  King,  Esq. 
,  The  prebendal  manor  of  Chiswick  was  held,  in  1570,  by 
Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman*  dean,  of  Westminster;  who  granted 
a  lea.se  of  the  manor,  with  about  one  ^hundred*  and  forty 
acres  of  demesne  lands,  in  trust,  for  ninety-hine  years,  to 
William  Walter  and  George  Burden,  that  they  ,  should 
within  two  yeafs  convey  the  farm  to  the  church  of  West- 
minster*  In  this  lease  it  was  stipulated  that  the  lessee 
"  should  erect  additional  buildings  adjoining,  to  the  manor 
house,  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  one  of  the  pre-  , 
bendaries  of  Westminster,  the  master  of  the  school*  the 
usher,  forty  boys,  and  propcto  attendants,  who  should 
retire  thither  io  time  of  sickness*  or  at  other  seasons  when 
the  dean  and  chapter  should  think  proper }"  and  to  this  day 
a  piece  of  ground  is  reserved  (in  the  lease*  to  the  sub- 
lessee) as  a  play  place  for  the  scholars,  though  it  is  not 
known  that  the  school  was  ever  removed  to  Chiswick  since 
the  time  of  Dr.'  Busby,  who  resided  here  with  some  of  his 
scholars,  in  1657 ;  and  when  the  bouse  was  in  the  tenure 
of  Robert  Bferry,  Esq.  the  names  of  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Halifax,  Dryden,.  and  many  other  of  the  doctor'*  pupils, 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  In  1726,  the  College  House, 
m  it  is  called,  was  inhabited  by  Dr.  John  Friend,  master 
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of  Westminster  school ;  Dr.  Nicholls,  was  the  last  roaster 
who  occasionally  resided  here;  and  Dr.  Markham,  late 
archbishop  of  York,  when  master  of  the  school,  rented  the 
prebendary's  lodgings  of  the  dean  .and  chapter.  In  1788, 
the  whole  having  become  ruinous,  was  let  on  a  repairing 
lease,  and  is  now  an  academy. 

.  In  1685,  Sir  Stephen  Fox  (grandfather  of  the  late  right 
honourable  Charles:  James  Fox)  bnilt  a  villa  here,  with 
which  king  William  was  so  pleased,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  on  his  first  visit,  "  This 
place  is  perfectly  fine :  I  could  live  here  five  days."  This 
was  his  usual  expression  when  he  was  much  pleased  with  a 
situation ;  and  he  is  said  never  to,  have  paid  the  same  com- 
pliment to  any  other  place  in  England,  except  to  the  earl  of 
Exeter's,  at  Burleigh.  It  is  now  the  property  and  residence 
of  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq. 

Grove  House,  is  a  beautiful  villa  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Luther,  seated  on  the  Thames,  in  a  desirable  and  seques- 
tered spot.  The  premises,  containing  eighty  acres,  are 
inclosed  within  a  brick  wall.  The  paddock  abounds  with  a 
number  of  old  walnut  trees,  and  Spanish  chesnuts,  the 
"fruit  of  which  have  been  known  to  product  80/.  a  year. 

The  beautiful  villa,  the  occasional  residence  of  bis  grace 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  is  built  near  an  antient  mansion, 
which  was  the  residence  of  Car,  earl  of  Somerset,  and 
his  countess,  who  ended  her  days  here  in  disgrace  and 
misery,  in  1632;  and  the  earl,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  1645.  Their  excellent  daughter  was  the  wife 
of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  in  1636-7.  The  premises  then 
became  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Philip,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke; from  whom  they  passed  to  John  lord  Powlet,  an 
active  royalist,  who,  through  the  interest  of  general  Fair- 
fax, was  permitted  to  compound  for  his  estates,  in  1647. 
This  house,  afterwards,  became  the  property  of  lord 
Crofts,  lord  Gerrard  of  Brandon,  viscount  Ranelagh,  and 
Kdward  Seymour,  Esq.  of  Maiden  Bradley,  who,  in  1682, 
sold  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington,  fpm  whom  it  de- 
scended to  the  last  earl  of.  Burlington,  whose  sole  daughter, 
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lady  Charlotte  Boyle,  having  married  the  duke  of  De- 
vonshire, the  whole  of  the  Burlington  estates  came  into, 
that  family,  as  they  still  continue.  The  last  earl  of  Bur* 
lington,  whose  skill  and  taste  in  architecture  have  been 
alien  recorded,  built,  near  the  old  mansion,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  17&6,  a  beautiful  villa,  taken  from  the 
design  of  a  similar  structure  belonging  to  the  marquis 
Capra,  near  Vicenza,  and  partly  from  Palladio.  This 
structure,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  denominated  Cms  wick 
House. 

Before  the  present  structure  was  raised,  here  was  a  plaia 
commodious  building,  with  good  offices;  but  part  of  this 
edifice  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  earl  formed  the 
plan  of  the  'beautiful  villa  we  are  de&cribing,  which,  for 
elegance  of  taste,  is  supposed  to  surpass  every  thing  of  its 
kind  in  England.  Kent  was  the  architect,  under  bis  lord- 
ship's immediate  direction. 

"  This  house,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  the  idea  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  a  well-known  villa  of  Palladio,  is  a 
model  of  taste,  though  not  without  faults,  some  of  which 
are  occasioned  by  too  strict  adherence  to  rules  and  sym- 
metry. Such  are  too  many  corresponding  doors  in  spaces 
so  contracted;  cbimnies  between  windows,  s}nd,  which  is 
worse,  windows  between  cjiimnies;  and  vestibules,  how. 
ever  beautiful,  yet  little  secured  from  the  damps  of  this 
climate.  The  trusses  that  support  the  ceiling  of  the  corner 
drawing  room,  are  beyond  measure  massive;  and  the 
ground  apartment  is  rather  a  diminutive  catacomb  than  a 
library  in  a  northern  latitude.  Yet  these  blemishes,  and 
lord  Hervey's  wit,  who  said  "  the  house  was  too  small  to 
inhabit,  and  too  large  to  haug  to  one's  watch/  cannot  de- 
preciate the  taste  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole.  The 
larger  court,  dignified  by  picturesque  cedars,  and  the  classic 
scenery  of  the  small  court  that  unites  the  old  and'  new 
.  house,  are  more  worth  seeing  than  many  fragments  of  an- 
cient grandeur,  which  our  travellers  visit  under  all  the  dan- 
gers attendant  or  long  voyages.  The  garden  is  in  the 
Italian  taste,  but  divested  of  conceits,  and  far  preferable 
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fo  every  style  that  reigned  till  oar  late  improvements.  The 
buildings  are  heavy,  and  not  equal. to  the  purity  of  the 
bouse.  The  lavish  quantity  of  urns  and  sculpture;  behind 
the  garden  front  should  be  retrenched/* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Walpole  on  thti  cele- 
brated villa,  before  the  present  noble  proprietor  attempted 
the  capital  improvements  which  he  has  completed.  Two 
wings  have  been  added  to  the  house,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Wyatt.  These  remove  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  house  as  more  fanciful  and  beautiful  than  con* 
▼enteitt  and  habitable.  The  Italian  garden  displays  the 
beauties  of  modern  planting;  and  s6me  of  the  sooabre 
yews,  with  the  termini,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  have 
been  removed.  The  court  in  the  front,  which  is  of  a  pro* 
portionable  size  with  tlie  building,  is  gravelled  and  kept  in 
the  neatest  order. 

The  ascent  to  the  house  is  by  a  grand  double  flight  of 
steps,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  statue  of  Palladio,  and 
*>n  the  other,  that  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  portico  is  sup* 
ported  by  six  fine  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  very  elegant  pediment;  tlie  cornice,  frizes,  and 
architrave,  being  as  rich  as  possible.  In  fact,  this  front  is 
so  truly  magnificent,  that  all  who  behold  it  are  fascinated, 
and  do  not  quit  the  scene  without  revolving  admiration.  In 
the  portico  is  a  flue  Bust  of  Augustus. 

The  octagonal  saloon  finishing  at  top  in  a  dome,  through 
whiph  it  is  enlightened>  is  truly  elegant.  The  late  arrange- 
ments are  tests  of  the  classic  taste  of.  the  duke  and  late 
duchess;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  apartments,  the 
visitor  may  sit  in  a  chair  and  read,  may  recline  on  a  sopha 
and  contemplate^  or,  if  he  chooses  to  admire  surrounding 
beauties,  may  look  around,  arid  wonder  at  the  assemblage 
of  science  and  tlie  arts,  each  striving  most  to  please;  for 
here  is  literature  at  our  elbovy;,  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
noblest  efforts  of  painting ;  and  the  sister- arts  seem 
emulous  to  afford  the  most  rational  entertainment.  Whilst 
nature  and  art  thus  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  man, 
he  may  be  said  to  enjoy  on  this  spot  the  consummation  of 
Earthly  felicity. 
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By  his  gffccc  the  duke's  condescending  '  perrnksieVr, 
granted  exclusively  to  the  editor  of  the  ptesent  work, 
we  shall  give  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in  'the  different 
apartments. 

Dome  SalooK.  Rape  of  Proserp:ne;  Anue  of  Austria* 
Fked.  Elder  ;  Morocco  Ambassador,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  figure  by-Sir  Godf.  Kneller,  back  groimd  and 
horse  by  Wyke  ;  Charles  I.  his  queen,  and  two  children* 
Vandyke  ;  Judgment  of  Paris,  Cav.  DaniIei,e  ;  Lewis 
XIII.  Elbe;  Apolto  and  Daphne,  Danible;  Liberality  asd 
Modestv,  from  Guido. 

Bustos.  Antinous,  Lucius  Antinous,  a  Bacchanalian, 
Socrates,  Faustina,  Britannicus,  Plautilla, ,  Antoninus, 
Apollo,  bust  unknown,  Domitian,  Adrian. 

West  Saloon  next  the  'Dome.  Venus  ,an8  CwpH, 
Seb.  Ricci  ;  Acis  and  Galatea,  Luca  Giordano  ;  Philo- 
sopher and  Wife ;  first  Countess  of  Burlington,  Vawdykeij 
first  Earl  of  Halifax,  ditto;  Pope  Clement  IK.  Ca*lo 
Maratti;  Twelfth  Night,  Jordaegtc-;  Mrs.  Roper  nnfl 
dcr»,  Vandyke;  Card.  Baronius,  TintGrbIt;  Reiisariqs, 
Morillo;  Portrait  of  a  man  three-quarters  hi  length,  bfaqfc 
cap,  ruff,  and  glove  in  his  hand.  Ditto  of  a  woman,  caff, 
ruff,  and  chain  round  her  waist  and  in  her  left  band;  iBac- 
thus  and  Ariadne,  Seb.  Rtcci. 

South-west  Room,  painted  green.  Inigo  Jones,  in  a 
round;  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  ditto;.  Lord  Clifford  and 
his  family,  painted  in  1444  by  John  Van.Kvk,  called  dohh 
of  Bruges*— this  represents  a  Holy  Family  with  the  rfbove 
portraits,  having  been  part  of  an  old  alt ir. 
'  West  Saloon,  next  the  Drawing  Room.  Holy  Fa. 
niily,  Car.  Maratti;  Mountebanks,  Tintoret;  Pas- 
sage of  the^rfcelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  Rourgognone  ; 
Landscape,  Gasp.  Poussin;  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony, 
An..  Carrachi;  Landscape,  with  fountain  and  figure*, 
Salvator  Rosa  ;  Samaritan  woman,; P.  Veronese;  Land- 
scape and  buildings,.  N.  Poussin;  ilie  Presentation, 
Guiseppe  Chiaui;  Landscape  and  fisherman,  Sal.  Rosa; 
Woman  taken  m  adultery,  Bas'san  ;  Dutch  merry  making,  • 
.     Vol.  VI.    No.  1*3.  3  X  *  Ostad*; 
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Ostade;  Landscape  and  cattle,  on  copper,  SwaNvelt; 
Romulus  and  Remus,  Pietro  da  Cortona;  Landscape, 
figures  and  caule,  Both;  Woman  frying  fritters,  Schal- 
KENs;  March  with  horsemen,  Vander  Meulen;  Land- 
scape, Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  G.  Poussm;  a  fine 
subject  of  two  childrens'  heads,  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
Woman  feeding  children,  Schalkens;  Jews  scourging 
Christ,  Bass  an  ;  Flight  into  Egypt,  N.  Poussin  ;  Land- 
scape  and  buildings,  G.  Poussin;  Holy  Family,  And. 
Schiadoni  ;  Landscape  and  figures,  G.  Poussin  ;  Land- 
scape and  buildings,  ditto;  Sketch,  inside  of  a  church, 
Vandyke;  Ladscape,  buildings  and  figures,  G.  Poussin; 
Holy  Family,  Pietro  da  Cortona;  St.  John  in  the  wil- 
derness, Mola;  Woman  selling  fish  and  herbs,  Gerard 
Dow ;  March,  Bourgognone. 

Drawing  Room.  Head  of  a  Magdalen,  Guido;  Land- 
cape  and  fishermen,  S.  Rosa  ;  Mr.  Killigrew,  his  hand  ntt 
his  dog,  Vandyke  ;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whole  length, 
Frederic  Zucchero;  King  Charles. I.  ditto,  Cornelius 
Jansen;  Holy  Family,  .Parmegiano;  Small  Landscajpe, 
Viviani;  Landscape,  buildings,  figures,  and  cattle,  Both: 
Madona  della  Rosa,  Dominichino;  Tent  and  cattle, 
Wouvermans;  Landscape,*  figures,  water,  and  catlie, 
Both;  Constantine's  arch,  Viviani;  Portrait  of  an  old 
man  sitting  in  a  chair,  furred  robe,  three-quarters  in  length, 
Rembrandt;  Landscape,  man  hawking,  and  horsemen, 
% Wouvermans;  first  earl  of  Burlington,  Vandyke;  Che- 
mist's shop,  David  Teniers;  Three  statues,  chiaro  ob- 
scuro,  N.  Poussin;  Mars  and  Venus,  Albano;  Painting 
&nd  designing,  Guido.  .     . 

Dining  Room.  Ponte  Rotto,  view  in  Rome,  Gaspar 
degli  Occhiale  ;  Pope  Clement  IX.  D.  Velasques;  Holy 
Family,  And.  del  Sarto;  Jew  rabbi,  half-length,  Rem- 
brandt ;  Rembrandt  in  his  painting  room,  G.  Dow ; 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  G.  degli  Occhiale;  Holy  Family, 
C.  Maratti  ;  Small  landscape  and  figures,  Polem$urgh  ; 
View  of  Venice,  Canaletti  ;  Madona  and  St.  Catharine, 
P.  da  Cortona  ;    sleeping  Venus  and  Cupid ;    View   of 
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Venice,  Canaletti  ;  Salmacis  and  Heruiapbroditus,  Al- 
bano;  Landscape,  buildings,  and  figures,  Bolognese;. 
Noah  sacrificing;  C.  Maratti  ;  Battle  piece,  Bourgog- 
none  ;  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  sister,  Vandyke  ;  Inside 
of  a  church,  Gerino;  Landscapes,  buildings,  and  figures/ 
G.  Poussin;  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  A.  ScriiA- 
done  ;  Ferry  boat  and  cattle,  Berghem, 

Gallery.  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  P.Veronese;  two 
by  Bassan  ;  Three  landscapes ;  middle  of  the  ceiling  a 
battle-piece,  P.  Veronese;  two  statues,  Guelphi;  two 
ditto,  Scmeemaker;  two  children's. heads,  Guelphi;. two 
beautiful  porphyry  vases  from  Rome. 
,  JBronzes.  A  young  Hercules ;  three  pictures  of  incense- 
lamps,,  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

;East  Saloon,  next  the  Dome.    Diana  and  Endyniion, 
Seb.  Ricci  ;  Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba,  Marco  Kicci  ; 
Coach  and  horses,  Sir  Godfrey  Knkller  ;  Landscape,  cat- 
tle, and  figures,  Mo  la;  Portrait  of  a  man,  three-quarters 
length,  beard,  furred  robes,  leaning  on  a  carpet,  Titian; 
a    Magdalen,   C.  Maratti,    from   Guido;   Lot  and    his 
daughters,  Rottenhamer;  Sketch  of  ahead,  Vandyke j 
Landscape  and  figures,  Viviano;  the  figures  by  Michael 
Angelo;   Landscape,  figures,  and  cattle,  Mola;   Proces- 
sion of  a  Dogess  of  Venice,  P.  Veronese  ;  Christ  in  the  * 
garden, /Guerchino;  Angels  presenting  a  glass  to  a  dying 
Saint,    Albano;    Landscape,   with  an  Apollo  and  Satyrs, 
waters,   &c.    Sea-piece,    W.  Vandevelde  ;    Head  of   a 
man  with  fur  cap,  Bassan;   Marriage  at  Cana,  M.Ricci; 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  Vandyke  ;    Landscape,   buildings, 
and  figures;    View    of   Florence,    G.  degli   Occhiale  ,' 
Flowers,  BAPTisTE;.the  Boy,  Seb.  Ricci. 

South-East  Bed  Room.  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  a 
round \  Mr.  Pope,  ditto,  Kent;  Lady  Burlington,  ditto, 
'  Aikman;  Lady  Thanet,  ditto.  The  tapestry  in  this  apart-  v 
ment  is  extremely  beautiful;  it  is  divided  into  five  com- 
partments, representing  village  amusements:  1st,  Fishery; 
2d,  Farm  yard;  3d,  A  Fair,  4th,  and  5th,  Harvest. 
They  are  Flemish*  and  approach  very  nearly  to  first-rate  ' 
paintings, 
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East  Saioon.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman,  whiskers,  beard, 
and  ruff,  three-fjirartcrs  length;  Rubens;  Ditto  of  a  hdy, 
ruff,  close  cap,  and  beads,  three-quarters  length,  ditto; 
St.  Gregorio,  Cavedone;  Saint  at  prayers;  View  in 
Rome  (over  the  window),  S.  Rosa;  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Peter,  Seb.  Bourdon;  Boy's  liead,  Vandyke;  Inside  of 
a  church,  Pierino  del  Vaga  J  Miraculous  dranght  of 
fishes,  Rubens;  Head  of  A  man,  beard  and  whiskers; 
Virgin  and  child;  and*  Wise  Men  in  friar's  habits,  from 
Guido;  Holy  Family ;' Landscape,  bridge,  water,  and 
figures,  BotofcNESE ;  Woman  am*  <Aild  (over  the  door) ; 
Spanish  lady,  D.  Velasques;  the  Nativity,  a  masterly 
painting,  by  H.  Van  Steinwick,  representing  the  inside 
of  the  Jesuits'  church  at  Antwerp;  which,  for  execution 
and  effect,  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  if-  equalled  in  this 
country.  Under  this  picture  is  a  fine  table  formed  of  Eng- 
lish pebblfcs  by  the  countess  ef  Burlington,  during  her 
ford's  absence  in  Italy. 

Closet  next  the  Duchess's  Dressing  Room*  Boy's 
head,  Holbein;  Cleopatra,  L  DA  Vinci;  Earl  of  Essex; 
Holy  Family,  G.  Poussin;  Flora,  Albano;  Portrait  of  a 
man,  with  beard  and  whiskers,  three-quarters  length,  Ru- 
bens; two  small  Landscapes,  Velvet  Bruorel;  HqIj  Fa- 
mily, Denis  Calvart;  ditto,  ditto. 

Closet  next  his  grace's  Bed  Room.  Lady  Darothy 
Boyle,  afterwards  lady  Euston  ;  lady  Burlington. 

Bed  Room.  Three  flower  pieces,  Baptists;  Madame 
Van  Tromp,  half-length,  Bloemart;  ruins  of  a.  temple; 
woman  bathing,  and  cattle,  RousseaO  ;  ruins  of  *  temple, 
with  figures,,  ditto;  Constantino's  arch,  G. C.  Pakini;  a 
man  and  vase,  Benedetto  Castiglionb;  Jupiter  and  Io, 
Francesco  Imperiali. 

The  late  duchess's  Dresstno  Rogm.  View  of  Tiroli, 
S.  Rosa;  Christ  and  two  Disciples,  Michael  Ancslo; 
good  Samaritan,  Bass  an;  Beggar's  boy  eating  a  pie, 
Murillo, 

The  inside  of  the  structure  is  finished  with  the.  utmost 
elegance*,  the  ceilings  and  mouldings  are  richly  gilt  upon 
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a  white  ground,  nrhicb  gives  a  chaate  appearance  to  the* 
tthote;  the  principal  rooms,  chairs  high,  are  embellished 
with  books,  handsomely,  ,but  neatly  bound,    so  arranged 

,  as  not  to  appear  an  incumbrance,  but  ornamental':  thf 
tops  of  the  book-cases  arc  covered  with  white  marble, 
edged  with  gilt  borders.  To.  mention  ewery  particular 
would  exceed  our  limits;  we  can  only  add  that  Chiswick 
House  is  a  beautiful  assemblage  of  viuttuimifijfat^vo. 

The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  finest  taste;  the  vistoa. 
are  terminated  by  a  temple,  obelisk,  or  dome  similar  crha- 
ment,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  effect.  At  the 
end*  next  the  house  are  two  wolves  in  stone,  by  Schek- 
maker;  the  opposite  end  exhibits  a  large  lioness  and  a 
goaf,  and  this  view  is  terminated  by  three  6ne  antique 
statues,  dug  up  in  Adrian's  garden  at  Rome,  with  stood 
seats  between  them*  The  orangery  is  a  charming  object. 
Along  the  serpentine  river  we  are  led  to  an  enclosure, 
where  are  a  Roman  temple  and.  an  obelisk;  and  on  its 
banks,  t|ie  exact  model  of  tb$  portico  bqlqpgiog  to  Coveqt 
garden  exhibits  itself.  Beside  the  statues  ift  aqd  about  the 
gardens,  those  of  Sampson*  a.  Gladiator*.  Faumjs,  and 
Venus  de  Medic's,  are  in  the  finest  preservation.  The 
view  from  the  bouse  over  the  Thames  affords,  a.  fine  prospect 
of  the  adjacent  country,  which,  when   the  tide  is  up,   is 

.  greatly  enlivened-  by  the  boats  and-  barges  passing  the  river 
in  constant  succession !  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  the 
view  of  the  temples,  lawn,  house,  &c.  form  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  Church  of  Chiswick,  which  stands  near  the  Thame*  > 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  tower  was.  erected  at  the  charge  of  William  Bordall, 
vicar,  who  died  in  1435.  There  have,  however,  been  se- 
veral additions  to  the  structure,  in  brick ;  and  the  church 
was  repaired  and  considerably  enlarged  in  1772. 

The  interior  contains  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thopias  Cfalpner,    and  his  family,    1615;    Charles  Hoi- 

land, 
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fend,-  Esq.  comedian;  and  in  the  vault  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Kent,  a  painter,  architect,  and  the  father 
of*  modern  gardening. 

t  In  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Hogarth ;  <rti  which  are  the  following  lines  by  Garrick. 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 
Who  reach'd  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictur'd  morals  charm  the  mind, 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart! 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay  - 
If  nature  move  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  touch  thee,  turn  away; 
For  Hogarth's  houonr'd  dust  lies  here! 

Near  this  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  William  Rose,  who  died  in 
1786,  and  was  many  years  a  distinguished  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Review.  On  this  are  inscribed  the  following  lines, 
by  the  late  Arthur  Murpby,  Esq. 

Who'er  thou  art,  with  silent  footsteps  tread 
The  hallow'd  mould  "where  Rose  reclines  his  head. 
Ah !  let  not  folly  one  kind  tear  deny, 
But  pensive  pause  where  truth  and  honour  lie. 
His  the  gay  wit  that  fond  attention  drew, 
Oft  heard,  and  oft  admir!d,  yet  ever  new ; 
The  heart  that  melted  at  another's  grief, 
The  hajad  in  secret  that  bestowed  relief ; 
Science  nntinctur'd  by  the  pride  of  schools, 
And  native  goodness  free  from  formal  rules. 
With  zeal  through  life,  he  toil'd  in  Learning's  cause, 
But  more,  fair  Virtue!  to  promote  thy  laws. 
v    His  every  action  sought  the  noblest  end ; 
The  tender  husband,  father,  brother,  friend. 
Perhaps,  ev'n  now,  from  yonder  realms  of  day, 
To  his  lov'd  relatives  he  sends  a  ray ; 
Pleas'd  to  behold  affections,  .like  his  own, 
With  filial  duty  raise  this  votive  stone! 

In  the  church  is  another  epitaph  by  Mr.  Murphy,  on 
John  Ayton  Thompton,  a  youth  of  fifteen: 

If 
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If  in  the  mom  of  life  each  winning  grace, 

The  converse  sweet,  the  mind-illumined  face, 

The  lively  wit  that  charm'd  with  early  art, 

And  mild  affections  streaming  from  the  heart; 

If  these,  lov'd  youth,  could  check  the  hand  of  fate, 

Thy  match] ess  worth  had  claiin'd  a  longer  d^te. 

Bat  thou  art  blest,  while  here  we  heave  the  sigh; 

Thy  death  his  virtue  wafted  to  the  sky. 

Yet  still  thy  image  fond  aiTcctipn  keeps, 

The  *rre  remembers,  and  the  mother  weeps; 

Still  the  friend  grieves,  who  saw  thy  vcru&l  bloom, 

And  here,  sad  task  i  inscribes  it  on  thy  tomb. 

t 

'Adjoining  to  Chiswick  is  Hammersmith,  four  miles  from 
London,  on  the  great  western  road,  which,  with  Brook 
Green,  Pallenswick,  or  Stanbrook  Greeu,  and  Shepherd?* 
Bush;  form  the  Hammersmith  division,  or  side  as  it  is 
termed,  of  the  parish  of  Fulhara.  Here  is  a  nunnery, 
which  took  its  rise  from 'the  following  circumstance; ,  In 
1669,  Mrs.  Bed ing field  and  another  lady  set  up  a  boarding 
school  at  Hammersmith,  for  young  ladies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion;  soon  after  its  institution,  the  go* 
vernessesand  teachers  having  voluntarily  obliged  themselves 
to  the  observance  of  monastic  rules,  it  obtained  the  name 
of  a  nunnery.  Its  celebrity  as  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
has  continued  during  the  present  century;  and  most  of  the 
fashionable  females  among  the  Roman  Catholics  have  re- 
ceived their  education  there.  It  has  kept  up  its  claim  also 
to  the  title  of  a  nunnery,  many  devotees  having,  from  time 
to  time,  taken  the  veil,  and  doomed  themselves  to  a  vo- 
luntary seclusion.  There  is  a  chapel  at  the  nunnery,  and 
another  at  Brook  Green,  where,  also,  there  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  charity  school  *. 

At  a  house  on  the  waterside,  (called  the  Mall)  occupied 
.as  an  academy  by  the*  late  Dr.  Jones,  queen  Catharine, 
dowager  of  Charles  II.  resided  for  some  years  during  the 
summer  season.    In  Mr.  Cotton's  house,  formerly  the  re- 

*  Lysons's  Environs,  II.  420. 

•sidence 
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sidence  of  Dr.  Hutcbkuoo,  ©tuated  also  on  the  tfide  of  the 
Thames,  are  two  remttrkably  fine  cataipa  trees,  bach  of 
them  five  feet  in  girth* 

Hamroersrtiith  has  a  chapel  of  etee,  which  is  a  curacy ,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  London.  The  cfoapel  was 
built  by  subscription,  in  1629,  arid  consecrated  by  arch- 
bishop Laud,  in  1631,  being  dedicated  to  St.  Pad.  It  cost 
2000/.  in  building,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  contributed  the 
bricks.  The  structure  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles;  at  the  west  end  is  a  tower  with  a  turret. 

The;monumcnts  worthy  notice  are  those  of  Edmond  lord 
Sheffield,  carlo/  Mulgrave,  knight  of  the  Garter,  which 
honour  wad  conferred  on  him  by  queen  Elizabeth,  for  his 
valiant  service  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  158S. 
He  died  V546,  aged  eighty-eight.  A  bronze  bust  of 
Chakle*!.  placed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispfe,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

"  This  effigies  was  erected  by  the  special  appointment  of  Sir 
Wcbolas  Crispe,  Knight  and  Baronet,  as  a  grateful  com  memo- 
ration  of  that  glofriouf  Martyr  King  Charles  I.  of  blessed 
tttotaory." 

TJndemcath  is  an  urn,  on  a  pedestal  of  black  marble,  in* 
closing  the  heart  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  thus  inscribed: 

"  Within  this  time  is  entomb'd  the  heart  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,  Knight  and  Baronet,  a  loyal  sharer  hi  the  sufferings  of 
his  late  and  present  Majesty.  He  first  settled  the  trade  of  gold 
from  Gufcny,  and  there  built  the  castle  of  Cormautme.  Died 
the  26th  of  February,  1665,  aged  67." 

We  have  given  am  ample  account  of  this  gentleman  tinder 
Bread  Street,  Vol.  III. 

Sir  Edward  Nevill,  justice  of  the  court  of  Comtaoh 
Pleas,  1705;  tie  marquis  de  Herecort,  a  French  refugee, 
1703;  Wormdge,  the  painter,  1766.  Matty  other  emi- 
nent persons  were  residents,  and  buried  at  Hammersmith, 
particular  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  of  wfobm-  we  have  made 
mention  under  Vauxhall;    bishop  Lloyd,  of  Norwich:  Dr. 

Sheridan, 
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Shbri^an,  bishop  of  Kilmore;  Sir  Philip  Medows; 
George  Bubb  Doddinotov  ;  lord  Melcombe  *  v  Thomas 
Worlidge  ;  .Sir  Robert  Barker ;  honourable  *nd  reverend 
James  Talbot,  bishop  of  Centurife,  and  Catholic  vicafr 
apostolic  of  the  district  of  London,  1190. 

There  are  here  three  meeting  houses  belonging  to  Dig* 
•enter?,  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodise,  and  Anabaptist 
persuasions ;  and  one  for  the  Quakers,  besides  two  Roftml 
Catholic  cbapeb. 

This  hamlet  also  has  several  foundatidns  of  almshouses, 
and  charity  schools. 

Hammersmith  was  the  scene  of  the  unfortunate  business 
of  the  Ghost,  in  January,  180%  in  consequence  of  which 
Thomas  Millwood  was  shot.  The  person  shooting  trim  was 
found  guilty  of  murder,  but  afterwards  considered  a  fit 
object  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  clemency,  as  he  had  no 
malice  against  the  person  murdered,  as  Millwood  was  npt  the- 
person  suspected,  btrt  shot  by  accident, 
.  Brandenburg  House,  a  cdebrated  vilfctr  seated  on  the 
Thames  at  Hammersmith  f9  was  originally  erected  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,  who  it  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  thw- 
art of  making  bricks  as  now  practised,  and  to  have  built 
this  mansion  with  those  materials,  at  the  expence  of  near 
23,000/.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  prince 
Rupert,  who  gave  it  to  bis  beautiful  mistress,  Margaret 
Hughes,  a  much  admired  actress  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
From  ber  it  passed  through  several  hands,  till  the  year  H49, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  George  Bubb  Dodington,  af- 
terward Lord  Melcombe  Regis,    who  repaired   and   mo- 

•  Though  Thomson,  in  his  "  Summer,"  celebrates  this  peer  for  all  the 
public  virtues ;  his  own  Diary,  published  since  (lis  death,  has  unmasked, 
the  wily  courtier  and  intriguing  statesman,  whose  vanity,  at  the  age 
of  fourscore,  when  he  had  no  heir  to  inherit  his  honours,  induced  him  to 
accept  the  title  of  Lord  Melcombe  Regis. 

f  This  house,  although  it  adjoins  to,  and  is  generally  esteemed  a  part 
of  Hammersmith,  is  actually  ia  the  Fulham  division  of  the  pariah  of 
Fulham. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  144.  SY  dernized 
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dernized  the  bouse,  giving  it  the  name  of  La  Trappt*  from 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  that  name  in  France.  He 
likewise  built  a  magnificent  gallery  for  statues  and  antiques: 
the  floor  was  inlaid  with  various  marbles/  and  the  door-case 
supported  by  two  columns,  richly  ornamented  with  lapis 
lazuli.  In  the  gardens  he  erected  an  obelisk  to  tbo  memory 
of  his  lady,  which  Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq.  (to  whom  his 
lordship  left  this  estate)  removed,  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
earl  of  Aylesbury's  park,  at  Tottenham,  in  Wiltshire,  in 
commemoration  of  bis  majesty's  happy  recovery  in  1789- 
The  house  became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sturt,  and  was 
purchased,  in  1792,  for  8,500/.  by  the  late  Margrave 
of  Anspach,  who  having  abdicated  his  dominions,  in 
favour  of  Frederick  IV.  king  of  Prussia,  received  from 
that  monarch  a  princely  revenue.  His  serene  highness  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  dowager  lady  Craven,  and  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Berkeley.  The  Margravine's  taste  was  conspicuous  in 
the  improvements  and  decorations  of  the  house,  which  are 
both  elegant  and  magnificent.  The  state  drawing  room, 
which  is  thirty-eight;  feet  by  thirty-three,  and'  thirty  feet  in 
height,  is  fitted  up  with  white  sattin,  and  hap  a  broad  border 
of  Prussian  blue  in.  a  gilt,  frame.  At  the  tipper  end  is  a 
chair  of  state,  over  which  is  placed  a  picture  of  Fre- 
derick III.  king  of  Prussia,  the  Margrave's  .uncle ;  the 
whole  covered  with  a  canopy,  which  is  decorated  with  an 
elegant  and  rich  cornice.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was 
painted  for  lprd  Melcombe,  by  whom  also  the: very  costly 
chimney-piece,  representing,  in  white  marble,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Thames  and  lsis,  was  put  up.  The  anti- 
chamber  contains  several  good  pictures,  and  some  beautiful 
pieces  of  needle-work,  being  copies  of  paintings  by  the 
old  masters,  wrought  in  worsteds  by  the  Margravine,  in 
which  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  originals  jirc  admirably 
preserved..  Under  the  cornice  of  this  room  hangs  a  deep 
border  of  point  lace,  with  which  the  curtains  are  also  de- 
corated. The  gallery,  which  is  thirty  feet  high,  twenty  in 
width,  and  eighty-two  in  length,  remains  in  the  same  state 
as  left  by  lord  Melcombe,  except  that  the  marble  pavement 
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is  removed,  abd  the  staircase,  where  the  columns  stood,  in 
the  room  of  the  latter,  is  a  chimney-piece.  The  ceiling  of 
the  gallery  is  of  mosaic  work,  ornamented  with  roses.  Two 
new  staircases  of  stone  have  been  .built,  and  a  chapel  has 
been  made  on  the  site  of  the  old  staircase,  the  walls  of  which 
were  painted  with  scripture  subjects. '  In  the  hall,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  following  verses,  written  by  lord 
Melcombe,  and  placed  under  a  bust  of  Comus: 

While  rosy  wreaths  the  goblet  deck, 

Thus  Comus  spake,  or  seem'd  to  speak : 

"  This  place,  for  social  hours  design'd, 

May  care  and  business  never  find. 

Come  every  muse  without  restraint, 

Let  genius  prompt^  and. fancy  paint: . 

JLet  mirth  and  wit,  with  friendly  strife, 

Chase  the  dull  gloom  tnat  saddens  life :  ] 

True  wit,  that  firm  to  virtue's  cause, 

Respects  religion  and  the  laws ; 

True  mirth,  that  cheerfulness  supplies, 

To  modest  cars  and  decent  eyes ; 

Let  these  indulge  their  liveliest  sallies, 

Both  scorn  the  cankerrd  help  of  malice, 

True  to  their  country  and  their  friend, 

Both  scorn  to  flatter  or  offend  !" 

Adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  library,  which  opens  into  the 
conservatory ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  writing  closet, 
where  are  some  good  cabinet  pictures,  particularly  a  fine 
head,  by  Fragonard. 

Near  the  water  side  is  a  small  theatre,  where  the  Mar- 
gravine occasionally  entertained  her  friends  with  dramatic 
exhibitions,  and  sometimes  gratified  them  by  exerting  her 
talents,  both  as  a  writer  and  performer,  for  their  amuse- 
ment. This  theatre  is  connected  with  the  dwelling  house, 
by  a  conservatory  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
It  is  of  a  curvilinear  form,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  co- 
lonnade. It  is  neat  in  its  appearance,  and  though  small,  its 
visitors  were  comfortably  accommodated. 

3  Y  2  North 
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North  End,  is  a  bamtet  of  tbe  pari*  of  FuJham,  he* 
twaen  Hammersmith  and  Parson's  Green.  Here  is  Browne1* 
ffousc,  the  handsome  vitta  df  the  dowager  lady  Heatbcote, 
*toe  gardens  of  which  are  finely  disposed. 

Parson's  Green,  »  also  a  hamlet  to  Fulham*  An  an- 
tient  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  Green,  belonged  formerly 
to  Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King** 
Bench,  in  1662.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Sa- 
muel Richardson,  Esq.  the  celebrated  autlftor  of  Sir  Cbaries 
Grandison,  &£.  A  house  on  the  east  iside  of  tbe  Green, 
built  by  Sir  Francis  Child,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1699, 
and  modernized  by  tbe  late  John  Powdt,  Esq.  is  now  tbe 
residence  of  Sir  John  Hales,  fcart. 

W^lham  Green,  another  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of  Ful- 
bam,  is  celebrated  for  a  curious  garden,  planted  since  the 
year  1756,  by  its  present  possessor,  John  Ord,  Es§.  Master 
in  Chancery.  Within  that  short  space,  it  has  produced 
trees,  which  are  now  the  finest  of  their  respective  kinds  in 
the  kingdom;  particularly,  the  Sophora  Japonic*,  planted 
hi  1756,  now  considerably  above  ejghj  feet  jn  gjrth,  and 
forty  high;  a  standard  Gingko-tr.ee,  pbq.ted  ip  1767,  two 
feet  three  inches  in  girth;  and  an  Illinois  ftaJout,  sown  in 
1760,  two  feet  twoinebes  in  girth.  Among  other  trees  also 
remarkable  for  their  growth,  though  not  the  largest  of  their 
kind,  are  a  black  walnuutree,  sown  in  1757,  about  forty 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  four  inches  in  girth ;  a  cedar  of 
Libanus,  planted  in  1756,  eight  feet  eight  inches  in  girth ; 
a  Willow-leaved  oak,  sown  in  1757,  four  feet  in  girth;  the 
Rhus  Vernix,  or  Tarnish  sumach,  four  feet  in  girth;  and 
a  stone  pine,  of  very  singular  growth.  The  girth  of  this 
last,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  is  six  feet  four  inches ; 
at  that  height  it  immediately  begins  to  branch  out,  and 
spreads  at  least  twenty-oue  feet  on  each  side,  forming  a 
large  bush  of  about  fourteen  yards  in  diameter. 

Fulham,  is  a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  about  four  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  has  a 
communication  with  Putney,  in  Surrey,  by  means  of  a 

curious 
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curious  wooden  bridge,  constructed  by  Mr.  Philips,  car* 
pettier  to  king  George  II. 

*  In  81 9 >  the  Danish  army,  after  having  Visited  Chip* 
penbam  and  Cirencester,  -encamped  at  Fulham;  where, 
being  joined  by  another  army  which  had  been  beaten  aad 
driven  oat  of  Flanders  by  Charles  II.  of  France,  they 
passed  their  winter  here,  and  in  the  spring  they  all  de-# ' 
camped  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  attack  on 
Flanders. 

»  The  manor  has  constantly  belonged  to  the  bishops  of 
London,  froni  the  year  691,  except  during  the  grand  re* 
hellion,  when  it  was  sold,  in  1647,  to  colonel  Edmund 
Harvey,  for  the  sum  of  7617/.  85.  lOtf.  but  restored  to  the 
see  at  the  Restoration. 

The  palace  has  been  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  - 
London  from  q,  very  early  period;  and  has  received  many 
repairs  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  when  bishop  Fitz- 
James  built  the  large  quadrangle.  The  hall  is  fifty  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  by  twenty-seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  was 
built  by  bishop  Fletcher,  in  1$95.  'The  chapel  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  situation  and  fitted  up  by  bishop 
Tcrrick ;  the  wainscot  having  been  brought  from  the  chapel 
in  Aldcrsgate  Street,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  bishop 
Juxon;  the  painted  gla<s,  which  is  very  fine,  was  removed 
from  the  same  place.  It  consists  mostly  of  the  arms  of  the 
several  bishops.  The  library  is  forty-eight  feet  in  length, 
and  contains  the  following  portraits,  collected  by  the  late 
bishop  Porteus:  Bishop?  Tunstall,  Grindall,  Laud,  Abbot, 
Vaagha*,  King,  Compton,  Gibson,  Osbaldeston,  Sher- 
lock, Hayter,  Terrick,  and  Lowth^  also  lord  Crew,  bishop 
of  Durham,  by  Lbly.  The  great  dining  room,  thirty-six 
feet  by  twenty-four,  and  eighteen  in  height,  was  built  by 
bishop  Sherlock.  Bishop  Osbaldiston  left  1000/.  towards  the 
repairs  of  this  palace. 

The  gardens  were  very  curious;  they  first  becaiae  re* 
markftble  in  the  time  of  bishop  Grindall,  one  of  the  eariigttr 
encouragers  of  botany,  and  the  first  who  imported  the  ta- 
marisk 
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marisk  tree  into  this  country*  abdiit  Ihe  year  1560** 
Bishop  Compton,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  botanist, 
HJfade  them  «till  more  celebrated-  by  tlie  introduction  of 
many  new  plants  and  forest  trees>  particularly  from  North 
America.  '  These  gardens  were  visited  by  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Watson,  M.  D;  in  1751;  the  following  only  were 
remaining*,  orr a  survey  of  the  garden,  in  1193;  and  these 
may  be  regarded,  with  some  veneration  by  the  botanist,  as 
the  parent  stocks  of  their  respective  races  in  this  kingdom! 
YAe  girths,  which  were  accurately  taken  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  are  here  given,  with  their  computed  height:    ' 

Girth.     Height* 
feet.  in.    feet, 

Aeer  Negundo,  Ash-leaved  Maple         -        6     4  45 

9  Cupressus  Sempervivens,  Upright  Cypress    2     3  30 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  Virginia  Red  Cedar    2    5  20 

Juglans  Nigra,  Black  Walnut-tree        -       11^,  2  70 

Pinus  Pinaster,  Chester  Pine        -                10    0  80 

Quercus  Alba,  White  Oak           -  '      -        7  11  70 

Quercus  Subcr,  Cork-tree             -        -       10  10  45 

Acer  Rubrum,  Scarlet-flowered  Maple           4     3  40 

.   Quercus  Ilex,  Ever-green  Oak     -        -        8     0  50 
Gieditsia  Tricanthus,  Three-thorned  Acacia, 

on  the  lawn   .       -         -        -        -        8     3 
,  Another,  near  the  Porter's  Lodge         -        8  11. 

.  There  are  also  the  Cytisus  Laburnum,  and  the  Pinus 
Cedrns,  or  Cedar  of  Libanus,  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Watson  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  he  gave 
a  list  of  thirty-one  trees  then  existing;  but  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  if  either  of  the  above  were  plaiked  by  bishop 
Compton;  "  though,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  "  the  Laburnum 
has  the  .appearance  of  being  a  very  ancient  tree,  and  is 
three* feef  in  girth.     The  Cedar  of  Libanus  was  first  planted 

*  Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Grindall,  writes  that  his  g:  apes,  at  Fulhanv 
Wert  rstecmed  "  of  that  value,  and  a  fruit  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  stood  so 
well 'affected  to,  and  so  early  ripe,  that  the  bUhop  used  every  year  tosead 
her  majesty  a  present  of  them.";  p.  140*  ,  .. 

.at 
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at  FulhaW  iri  1683;    the  largest  of  two  now  to  be  sect* 
there,  measures  only  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  girth." 

There  are  several  subordinate  manors  besides  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  Fulham ;  there  are  Wormholt.  Barns  ;  Worm- 
holt  Scrubs;  Pallenswick,  which  belonged  to  the 
famous  Alice  Perrers,  the  supposed  mistress  of  Edward  III, 
afterwards  it  was  sold,  in  1631 9  to  Sir  Richard  Gurney,  or, 
Gurnard,  "  the  brave  and  loyal  lord  mayor  of  London, 
who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  anno  1647."  It  was 
lately  in  the  family  of  Dorville,  and  has  been  called  Ra* 
venscourt;  Wendon;  Walham  Green;  Rosamonds; 
the  site  of  the  manor  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  residence 
of  Fair  Rosamond :  Thornton's  Manor,  »Sandford, 

Other  mansions  belonging  to  the  nobility,  tfc.  formerly 
abounded  in  Fulham;  that  of  Warren  de  Insula,  or  De  . 
Lisle,  had  a  house  here  in  t383,  whence  it  came  to  the 
Berkley  family;  and,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth  lady 
Lisle,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Berkley,  to  the  great  earl 
of -Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Thomas  dc  Hol- 
land, earl  of  Kent,  1391,  was  seised  of  a  bouse  in  Fulham, 
tinder  the  bishop.  John  Shireburn,  sold  a  house  here,,  va- 
lued at  Ss.td.  per  annum,  to  John  lord  Stourton;  it  is  now 
the  property  and  residence  of  William  Sharp,  Esq.  for- 
merly an  eminent  surgeon,  and  the  occasional  residence  of 
his  brother,  the  philanthrppic  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  an 
active  agent  in  the  abolition  pf  the  Slave  Trade.  Bright-- 
wells,  or  Peterborough  Houses  was  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Knolles,  who,  in  1603,  sold  it  to.  Thomas  (after-  , 
wards  Sir  Thomas)  Smith,  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  lord  Mor- 
daunt,  Charles  earl  of  Peterborough,  ,&c.     , 

Among  the  other  eminent  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  were 
JohtvNorden,  the  antiquary ;  John  Floris,  an  Italian  (clerk 
of  the  closet  to  James  I. )  who  translated  Montaigne's  Es- 
says  into  English,  and  published  an  Italian  Dictionary,  be- 
sides other  works ;  George  Carfcwright,  the  comedian ;  Dr.. 
Hickman,  bishop  of  Londonderry,  1713;  Jacob  Tonson, 
and  Bernard  Lintot,  celebrated  booksellers,  and  succes- 
sively publishers  of  the  works  of  Pope,  and  pther  classics, 
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at  the  cpmtneneement  df  the  eightephth  century;  Catesby, 
the  celebrated  naturalist;  and  Sathuel  Foote,  Esq.  called 
die  English  Aristophanes. 

-  The  parish  Church  of  Fulham  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
arid  sttknds  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  structure 
iaantient,  and  of  stone;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  very  handsome, 
and  contains  ten  good  bells.  The  interior  is  very  much 
ornamented  with  curious  tombs,  some  of  them  very  an* 
tique,  to  eminent  characters ;  among  them  we  particularise 
those  of  Sir  William  Butts,  Sir  Sampson  Norton,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  bishop  Gibson,  Dr*  Ekins,  dean  of  Car- 
li$le,  Johri  lord  viscount  Mordaunt,  and  Dr.  Burrow,  who 
vtrote  the  Latin  verses  prefixed  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  churchyard  contains  the  monuments  of  the  fol- 
lowing bishops  of  London:  Drs.  Compton,  Robinson, 
Gibson,  Sherlock,  Hayter,  Terrick,  and  Lowth;  also, 
among  many  others,  the  tombs  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  al- 
ftlderman,  1713;  Sir  Francis  Compton;  Sir  William 
Withers,  knt.  and  alderman;  lady  Henrietta  Gordon, 
1789,  &c. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  William  ShireboOkne,  a  phi- 
losopher and  theologist,  1366  Richard  Hill,  1488,  af- 
terwards bishop  of  London.  Henry  King,  son  of  bishop 
King,  1642,  himself  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester. 
Thomas  Howell,  (brother  of  the  celebrated  James 
Howell,)  bishop  of  Bristol,  1644.  Dr.  Michael  Lort, 
3789,  a  learned  antiquary. 

Vicars.  Thomas  Walkington,  1615,  author  of  "  Rab- 
boni,"  &c;  Richard  Clewet,  Adoniram  Byfield,  Dr. 
Denison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Kitmore,  son  of  the 
famous  bishop  Cumberland,  and  father  of  Richard  Cum- 
terland,  Esq.  the  dramatic  writer. 

Fulham,  like  its  neighbouring  districts,  abounds  in  cha- 
ritable foundations  of  various  kinds. 

A  manufacture  for  stone  ware,  porcelain,  &c.  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1684,  by  Mr-  John  Dwight,  and  is  still  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  White,  who  married  a  niece  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
vicar  of  Fulham.     This  gentlemau  obtained,  in  1761,  a 

premium 
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premium  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  for  making  crucibles  of 
British  materials.  A  manufactory  was  also  formed  here  by 
Peter  Parisch,  in  1753,  for  carpets  and  tapestry,  which 
was  much  countenanced  by  the  royal  family ;  but  his  manu* 
factures  being  too  expensive  for  general  use,  soon  declined. 

Adjoining  to  the  parish  of  Fulham,  is  that  of  Chelsea  ( 
it  is  pleasantly  seated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which 
has  been  said  to  be  wider  near  this  place  than  in  any  part 
west  of  London  Bridge. 

In  785,  a  synod  was  held  at  Cealchythe,  for  the  refqr* 
formation  of  religion,  to  whicji  pope  Adrian  sent  two 
legates. 

This  manor  was  given  in  the  reigw  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, by  Thurstan,  governor  of  his  palace,  as  land  held 
of  the  king,  to  Westminster  Abtey;  the  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  William  L  In  tlie  reign  oF  Henry  VIL  Chelsea 
was  the  property  of  Sit  Reginald  Bray ;  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  Margaret,  his  brother  John's  only  daughter,  who 
married  William  lord  Sandys,  who,  in  right  of  his  lady, 
gave  the  manor  to  Henry  VIII.     ' 

That  monarch  bestowed  it  on  queen  Catharine  Parr,  as 
part  of  her  jointure;  and  here  she  realided  with  her  second 
husband,  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  high  admiral,  who  is  sus-  x 
pected  to  have  poisoned  her,  having  been  very  importunate  to 
marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  expiated  his  offences  on 
the  scaffold,  where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1548-9. 

Chelsea  manor  remaining  in  the  crown,  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  Anne,  duchess 
of  Somerset,  widow  of  the  Protector,  for  life.  The  manor 
afterwards  passed  through  various  faftiilies,  till  it  came  into 
the  possession  t»f  the  family  of  Cheyne,  of  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  reversion  is  now  vested 
in  the  right  honourable  Charles  Sloane,  lord  Cadogan.  The 
manor  house  stood  near  the  church,  and  the  site  is  tiow 
Covered  by  a  row  of  houses. 
Vol.  V|.     No.  J  44,  3  Z  Th* 
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This  gr^at  Sir  Thomas  More  resided  in.  this  parish,  and 
his  mansion  house,  (according  to  Mr*  Tysons,  Vol.  II-  p.  83.) 
stood  at  the  north  end  of  Beaufort  Row.  It  is  said, 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  buried  in  the  church ;  but  this  is  a 
disputed  fact.  However  there  is  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory, and  that  of  his  two  wives,  with  a  long  Latin  inscrip- 
tion written  by  himself.  After  Sir  Thomas's  cruel  exe- 
cution, and  the  distress  of  his  family  by  the  tyranny  of 
Henry  VIII.  his  house  became  the  residence  of  several 
celebrated  characters,  particularly  the  marqois  of  Win* 
Chester,  Gregory  lord  Dacre,  lord  Burleigh,  his  son  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Salisbury,  Henry  earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Arthur 
Gorges,  Lionel  Cranfield  earl  of  Middlesex,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Bulstrode  Whetlocke,  the  second  duke  of  Buck- 
'  ingham,  Digby  earl  of  Bristol,  Henry  duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane.     It  ;vas  pulled  down  in  1740. 

At  the  uppe'r  end  of  Cheyne  Walk,  is  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Winchester,  purchased  by  act  of  parliament,  in 
1664,  on  the  alienation  of  the  demesnes  belonging  to  that 
sec  in  Southwark  and  Bishop's  Waltham.  In  the  place 
called  the  Stable  Yard,  •  is  a  house,  which  was  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  George  Aufrere,  Esq.  who  has  a  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  the  Sesen  Works  of  Mercy,  Se- 
bastian; Bourdon;  two  landscapes,  G.  Poussin;  portrait 
of  a  pirate,  Gtorgione  ;  St.  Catharine,  Correoio  ;  and  a 
Holy  Family,  Titian.  '  The  gardens  are  beautiful;  and, 
jn  an  octagon  summer  house,  is  Bernini's  famous  statue 
of  Neptune. 

Lord  Cremorne's  elegant  villa  on  the  Thames,  contains 
a  good  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  are  several  by 
Ferg;  a  portrait  of  Gesler,  Vandyck;  and  the  earl  of 
Arlington  and  family,  Netscher.  Here  is  also  a  beautiful 
window  of  stained  glass,  by  Jarvis.  It  consists  of  about 
twenty  pieces ;  the  subjects,  landscapes,  sea-pieces,  Gotbie 
remains,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  effect  of  the  sunshine 
through  the  windows,  is  admirably  well  managed. 

The 
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The  villa  of  Lady  Mary  Coke,  formerly  the  property  of 
Dr.  Hoadley,  author  of  The  Suspicious  Husband* 

In  Cheyne  Walk  is  a  coffee-house,  first  opened  in  1695, 
by  one  Salter,  a  barber,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  furnishing  bis  house  with  a  large  collection  of 
natural  and  other  curiosities,  which  still  remain  in  th* 
coffee-room,  (where  printed  catalogues  are  sold,)  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  benefactors  to  the  collection.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  contributed  largely  out  .of  the  superfluities  of 
bis  museum.  Admiral  Munden,  and  other  officers,  en- 
riched it  with  many  curiosities  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
fave  the  owner-  the  name  of  Don  Saltero,  by  which  he^ 
i?  mentioned  more  than  once,  particularly  in  No.  34,  of 
the  Tatler. 

On  the  site  of  a  once  celebrated  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain (in  an  old  mansion  by  the  water  side)  has  been  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  of  stained  paper,  stamped  after  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Bckhardts,  who 
likewise  formed  at  Wbitelands  House,  in  1791,  a  new  and 
beautiful  manufacture  of  painted  silk,  varnished  linen, 
cloths,  paper,  &c. 

Near  the  King's  Road,  is  Triquet's  manufactory  of  ar* 
tificiaj  stone,  and  that  of  fire-proof  earthen  stoves,  kitchen 
ware,  &c.  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Johanna  Hempe),  who  is  also 
patentee  of  the  artificial  filtering  stones. 

Park  Lodge,  is  the  property  and  occasional  residence  of 
Alexander  Stephens,  Esq.  a  man  of  fortune,  and  author  of 
The  History  of  the  Wars  arising  from  the  French  Revo* 
Jut  ion,  %  vols.  4to.  The  building  is  small  but  elegant,  and 
.  ?ud  to  be  erected  after  a  plan  of  one  of  the  pupils  of  -the 
late  Mr.  James  Adam.  It  has  a  field  in  front,  and  Chelsea 
Park  behind,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  a  small  lawn  and 
kitchen  garden,  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery.  Although  in 
the  cottage  style,  tbe  apartments  are  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. The  windows  are  in  the  old  English  style,  with 
large  plates  of  German  glass,  and  the  upper  compartments, 
of  the  principal  rooms  being  adorned  with  stained  glass,  3 
rery  picturesque  effect  is  produced. 

3Z  2  In 
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Iq  lfc73,  the  company  of  Apothecaries  took  a  ptece  of 
ground  at  Chelsea,  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  and  prepared 
it  as  a  botanical  garden,  in  consequence  of  the  will  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloaue  (who  haJ  studied  his  favourite  science  there, 
about  the  time  of  its  first  establishment)  who* had  purchased 
the  manor,  in  1721,  and  granted  the  freehold  of  the  pre- 
mises to  ftc  company,  on  condition  that  they  should  present 
annually  to  the  Royal  Society  fifty  new  plants  till  the 
number  should  amount  to  two  thousand.  In  1733,  the 
company  erected  a  marble  statue  of  their  benefactor,  by 
Rysbrack,  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  garden  is  a  spacious  green-house,  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  long,  over  which  is  a  library,  containing  a 
large  collection  of  botanical  works,  and  numerous  spe* 
cimens  of  dried  plants  On  the  south  side  are  two  cedars 
of  Libanus,  of  large  growth,  and  very  singular  form. 
They  were  planted  in  1685,  being  then  three  feet  high  ;  and, 
in  1793,  the  girth  of  the  larger,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  twelve  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half;  that  of  the 
smaller,  twelve  feet  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Little  Chelsea,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
author  of  the  Characteristics,  had  a  house,  in  which  he  ge- 
nerally resided  during  the  sitting  of  parliament.  It  was 
purchased,  in  1787,  by  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover 
Square,  as  an  additional  workhouse;  that  parish  extending 
over  great  part  of  Chelsea ;  the  parish  of  the  latter  reaches 
almost  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  includes  a  considerable 
part  of  Knigbtsbridge. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  stands  near 
the  river,  and  is  mostly  constructed  of  brickwork;  the 
chapel  at  <he  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  added  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  about  the  year  1520.  Here  arc  the  tombs 
«*0f  .the  antient  family  of  Bray;  Dr.  Adam  Littleton,  editor 
rf  the  Latin  Dictionary,  &c;  Baldwin  Harney,  M.D.; 
Jatw  Guildford,  duchess  of  Northumberland;  Sir  Robert 
Stanley;  the  family  of  Gorges;  lord  Dacre,  1594;  his 
lady,  foundress  of  the  almshouses  near  Tothil  Fields ;  th* 
Lawrence  family;  lady  Jane  Cheyne,   &c, 

A  curious 
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A  carious  Latin  epitaph  qn  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cham* 
berlayne,  informs  the  reader,  that  oq  the  30th  of  June, 
1690,  she  fought,  in  men's  clothing,  six  hours,  against  the 
French,  on  board  a  (ire  ship,  under  the  command  of  her 
brother.  It' was  no  doubt  thought  proper  that  these  Ama- 
zonian feats  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity. ' 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Hatis  Sloarie, 
hart,  founder  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  church,  is  affixed  a  mural  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  Chamberlayne,  with  a  punning 
Latin  epitaph. 

la  a  cemetery,  near  the  King's  Road,  is  contained  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  an  eminent  bookseller, 
of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  makes  respectable  mention  $  by  ob- 
serving "  that  if  an  author  looked  for  a  true  Macanas,  he 
must  resort  to  Andrew  Millar!"  John  Baptist  Cipriani, 
the  eminent  painter.  *  Dr.  John  Marttn,  F.  ft  S.  the  * 
botanist,  &c. 

Among  the  rectors  of  Chelsea,  were  John  Larke,  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Thomas  More;  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
for  following  hts  patron's  example  in  denying  the  king's  su- 
premacy. Dr.  Adam  Littleton,  master  of  Westminster 
School,  and  prebendary  of  that  abbey.  Dr.  John  Kino,  a 
considerable  writer.  The  honourable  William  Bromley 
Cadooan:  . 

Lindsey  House,  near  the  church,  was  originally  lihe 
residence  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayernc,  an  eminent  physician 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  became  afterwards  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  marquis  of  Lindsey,  and  his  descendant  the 
duke  of  Ancaster.  In  1751,  count  Zinzerrdorf  purchased 
it  for  his  own  residence,  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
Moravians,  or  Uriitas  Fratrem,  a  very  respectable  sect  of 
Protestants,  adhering  to  the  Augsburgh  Confession  of 
ffeitb.  Th*  bouse  was  disposed'  of  by  the  society  in  te* 
Aeihents  during  the  year  1770.  The  cemetety,*  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  neatness,  contains  the  rcmairis'of  'Chris- 
tian Renatus  de  Zuizendorf,  only  son  of  the  count ;  John 
Cennkk,  an  cminent-preacherand  writer;  Pfcter Bobler t 
Ifrhop;  Benjamin  La  Trobc,  Stc. 

CHELSEA 
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CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 

.  The  origin  of  Chelsea  College,  of  Hospital,  was  of  a 
very  different  complexion  to  its  present  establishment.  On 
account  of  the  recent  reformation  from  Popish  errors  in  the 
church  of  England,  many  adherents  to  the  antient  opinions 
were  constantly  promulgating  their  dogmas  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  minds  of  the  reformed ;  and  though  the 
vast  abilities  of  bishop  Jewel,  Dr.  Wbitakcr,  and  other 
learned  men  in  the  reign,  of » queen  Elizabeth,  had  been 
successfully  exerted  in  placing  the  former  doctrines  in  their 
true  light,  still  there  remained  doubts  on  the  public  m'|ud ; 
fo  remedy  which,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Matthew  Sutcjiffe, 
dean  of  Exeter,  that  if  a  permanent  establishment  were 
formed,  of  the  most  virtuous  and  eminently  learned  men, 
,te  would  go  a  great  way  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  any 
injure  encroachments  on  the,  reformed  Church  of  England. 

For  this  purpose  dean  Sutcliffe,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  James  1.  projected  this  college  for  the  study 
*f  polemical  diviuity,  and  was  to  consist  of  a  stated  number 
of  learned  divines,  whose  time  and  talents  were  to  be  de- 
toted  to  the  advancement  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
the  defence  of  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  college  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  press  abounded 
with  books  of  controversial  divinity,  and  the  public  attention 
was  continually  directed  to  disputations  on  theological  sub- 
jects ;  it  was  also  patronized  by  a  monarch  whose  mind  was 
particularly  partial  to,  and  whose  knowledge  chiefly  consisted 
jo  this  species  of  study :  and  the  provost  and  fellows  ap- 
pointed were,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  characters, 
and  eminently  celebrated  either  for  their  piety  or  learning* 
The  college  therefore,  at  first,  prospered,  and  promised  a 
continuance  of  success. 

The  king  was  one  of  its  best  patrons,  and  supported  it 
ty  various  grants  and  benefactions;  he  himself  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  edifice,  May  8,  1609;  gave  timber 
requisite  for  the  building  out  of  Windsor  Forest;  and  or- 
4ered,  in  the  origkial.charter  of  incorporation,  bearing  datf 
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May  8,  1610,  that  it  should  go  under  the  name  of  "  King 
James's  College  at  Chelsea."  By  the  same  charter  .ths, 
~  number  of  members  was  limited  to  a  provost  and  .nineteen 
fellows*  seventeen  of  whom  were  to  be  in  holy  orders,  the 
other  two  might  be  laymen ;  and  their  employment  coiw 
sisted  in  recording  the  .principal  historical  events  whidi 
might  occur  during. the  time  that  they  remained  in  office^ 
but  none  of  the  members,  on  being  elected  bishop*,  could 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  fellowships  5  by  this  charter  also, 
the  college  was  enabled  to  use  a  common  seal. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  persuasion  of  Bancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  operated  on  the  king  to  be  so  warm 
a  friend  to  the  institution;  this  belief  is  supported  on  the 
authority  of  Wilson's  Life  of  King  James  the  First,  and 
Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

By  the  king's  favour,  likewise,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained,  in  the  year  J  605,  by  which  the  provost  and  feU 
lows  of  the  college  were  empowered  to  receive  contribuT 
tions  of  any  kind,  "  from  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his  loving 
subjects,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  yearly  value  of 
three  thousand  pounds:1'  the  act  also  granted  permission 
"  to  them,  their  successors,  deputies,  and  assigns,  to  raise 
money  by  bringing  streams  of  running  water  into  the  city 
of  London,  from  the  marshes  situated  near  Hackney ;  and 
to  erect  engines,  open  springs,  dig  trenches,  &c.  for  the 
advancement  of  the  undertaking,  during  the  space  of  ten 
years,  and  under  certain  specified  restrictions," 

Under  such  patronage  the  building  was  begun  upon  A 
piece  of  ground  called  "  Thame  Shot,"  containing  about 
six  acres,  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  Charles,  earl  of 
Nottingham;  who  granted  a  lease  of  his  term  to  Sutcliffet 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  edifice 
was  to  have  consisted  of  two  quadrangles  of  different  du 
mensions,  with  a  piazza  along  the  four  sides  of  the  smaller 
court.  Of  this  scarce  an  eighth  part  was  erected,  as  only 
one  side  of  the  first  quadrangle  was  ever  completed,  and 
this  range  of  building,  according  .to  Fuller,  cost  above  threo 
thousand  pounds. 

Dean 
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Dean  Sutdtfle,  besides  being  the  founder  add  benefactor 
to  the  college,  employed,  during  bis  life-time,  bis  utmost 
endeavours  to  promote  its  success;  and  in  hit  will,  dated 
November  1,  1628,  bequeathed  to  the  society  the  farms  of 
Kingston,  Hazard,  Appleton,  and  Kemerland,  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Staverton,  Harberton,  Church  ton,  Stoke  Riven; 
all  situated  in  Devonshire;  the  yearly  rent  of  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred  pounds;  the  benefit  likewise 
of  an  extent  on  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley's  estate,  valoed  at  four 
thousand  pounds;  a  tenement  at  Stoke  Rivera,  and,  other 
premises,  in  addition  to  a  share  in  the  Great  Neptune,  a 
ship  belonging  to  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire  ;  his  books  and 
goods  then  in  the  college,  and  part  of  his  library  at  Exeter; 
he  appointed  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Clifford, 
feoffees  in  trust,  to  settle  these  bequests  upon  the  college; 
but  the  whole  of  the  legacies  were  subject  to  this  proriso, 
"  that  the  work  should  not  be  hindered  or  stopped  by  wicked 
men  of  corrupt  minds." 

Notwithstanding  Sntcliffe's  liberal  bequests,  the  building, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  sum,  went  on  but  slowly;  and  the 
whole  of  the  ready  money,  amounting  to  three  thousand 
pounds,  being  expended,  it  was  at  last  totally  at  a  stand; 
but  the  king,  still  farther  to  support  the  undertaking,  sent  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  enconrasre 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  td  contribute  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  the  design. 

A  copy  of  his  majesty's  letter  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
bishops,  with  another  from  the  archbishop.  Similar  letters 
were  written  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  tord  mayor  of 
London.  In  consequence,  collections  were  made  throughout 
the  parishes  of  England;  but  their  produce  was  small,  arid 
nearly  swallowed  up  in  charges  and  fees  doe  to  the  col- 
lectors. The  public  subscriptions  also,  which  were  at 
the  same  time  raising  for  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  probably  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  failure  of  the  subscription;  and  the  success  of  Sir 
Hugh  Middteton's  project  for  supplying  London  with  water 
by  means  of   the  New  River,  and  which  was  just  then 

sanctioned 
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sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament,  together  with  a  total  want 
of  money  requisite  for  carrying  on'  the  project  of  the 
water-works',  destroyed  all  hopes  of  success  from  that 
quarter.  Notwithstanding  these  numerous  obstacles,- pro- 
vosts and  fellows* were  from  time  to  time  appointed.  When 
any  vacancy  occurred,  the  member  was  to  be  named  and 
recommended  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  colleges, 
in  the  two  universities,  and  approved  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  chancellor  of  each  university,  and  the  ' 
bishop  of  London. 

The  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  had  appointed  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  divines  to  become  members  of  this 
society ;  and  it  had  to  boast  some  of  the  soundest  scholars, 
and  most  excellent  bishops,  that  the  church.of  England  has 
seen.  Camden  also,  the  father  of  English  antiquaries,  and 
the  learned  Sir  Henry  Spdman,  may  be  enrolled  among 
its  members  *. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantage*-,  the  college  did  not 
succeeed;  many  reason*  were  assigned  for  its  failure ;  and, 
in  1645,  it  wa£  converted  to  a  prison,  a  riding  house,  and 
to  other  mean  purposes. 

The  present  magnificent  structure,  called  Chelsea 
Hospital,    dedicated  to  Benevolence  and   Public  Spirit; 

*  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  first  provost,  fellows,  and  professors. 
Provost.     Dr.  Mark  Suti-Htfc,    dean  of   Exeter.      Fellows.  John 
Overall,  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;    afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich.    Thomas 
Morton,  dean  of  Winchester;  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham.     Richard 
Field,  dean  of  Gloucester.    Robert  Abbot,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury.    John  Spencer,  D.  D.  afterwards  president  of  Corpus  Christ i 
college,  Oxford.     Miles  Smith,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Glocester. 
M'ilHam  Covitt,  D.  D.     John  Howson,  D.  D.  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham.    John  Layneld,  D.D.  Benjamin 
Chary  er,  D.  D.     Martin  Fotherby,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
John  Boys,  D.  D.    Richard  Brett,  D.  D.    Peter  Lilly,  D.  D.    Jfrancis* 
Burley,  D.  D.    John  White,  fellow  of  Manchester  college^  Treasurer. 
William  Helyer,   archdeacon    of  Barnstaple.     Historians.    William 
Camden,  Clarencieux ;  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  author  of  the 
Britannia.     John  Haywood,  or  Hay  ward,  LLD.    Sir  John  Hay  ward 
wai  a  considerable  historuuu 
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was  begun  by  Charles  II.  carried  on  by  James  II.  and  com- 
pleted by  William  III.  The  first  projector  of  this  mag- 
nificent structure  wag  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  grandfather  to  the 
late  right  honourable  Charles  Jaqies  Fox.  <#  He  could 
not  bear,1'  he  said,  "to  see  the  common  soldiers,  who 
.  bad  spent  their  strength  in  our  service,  reduced  to  beg;** 
and  to  this  humane  project  he  contributed  13,000/.*    It  was 

*  Thercis  a  tradition  that  this  institution  owes  its  rise  to  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Charles  II. 
Mr.  Lysons  nas  cited  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day,  which 
teems  to  give  some  little  strength  to  the  supposition ;  and  a  public  house 
still  exists,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  hospital,  having  her  portrait  for 
its  sign,  and  an  inscription,  ascribing  to  her  the  merit  of  the  foundation. 

The  anonymous  author,  also,  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Gwyn,  states,  that  it 
was  at  her  instigation  that  this  noble  charity  was  established. 

We  wilt  give  the  writer's  own  words: — "  Another  act  of  generosity, 
which  raised  the  character  of  this  lady  above  every  other  courtezan  of 
these  or  any  other  times,  was  her  solicitude  to  effect  the  institution  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  One  day,  when  she  was  rolling  about  town  in  her 
coach,  a  poor  man  came  to  the  coach  door,  soliciting  charity,  who  told 
her  a  story,whether  true  or  false  is  immaterial,of  his  having  been  wounded 
in  the  civil  wars,  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause.  This  circumstance 
greatly  affected  the  benevolent  heart  of  Miss  Gwyn ;  she  considered  that, 
besides  the  hardships  of  their  being  exposed  to  beggary  by  wounds  re- 
ceived in  defence  of  their  country,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  mon- 
strous ingratitude  in  the  government  to  suffer  those  to  perish  who  stood  up 
in  their  defence,  and  screened  them  from  the  most  hazardous  attempts  at 
patriotism. 

"  Warm  with  these  reflections,  and  in  the  overflow  of  pity,  she  hur- 
ried to  the  king,  and  represented  the  misery  in  which  she  had  found  an 
old  servant;  entreated  that  she  might  suffer  some  scheme  to  be  proposed 
to  him  towards  supporting  those  unfortunate  sons  of  valour,  whose  old 
age,  wounds,  or  infirmities,  rendered  tbem  unfit  for  service:  so  that  they 
might  not  close  their  days  with  repining  against  fortune,  and  be  op- 
pressed with  the  misery  of  want 

"  This  observation  she  communicated  to  personages  of  distinction,  who 
•were  public-spirited  enough  to  encourage  it,  and  to  Nell  Gwyn  is  now 
owing  the  comfortable  provision  which  is  made  for  decayed  soldiers,  and 
that  pleasant  retreat  they  find  at  Chelsea." 

We  know  not  if  any  just  degree  of  credit  can  be  given  to  the  work  just 
cited,  and  it  must  still,  therefore,  remain  a  doubtful  point  to  whose  kind 
exertions  our  brave  veterans  owe  their  present  comfortable  asylum.  It  is, 
how.every  well  known  that  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was  oue  of  Us  most  liberal  and 
zealous  benefactors. 

built 
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built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
college,  which  had  escheated  to  the  crown. 

The  ediBce  was  begun  in  the  year  1682,  but  not  com* 
pleted  till  1690.  The  whole  expense  of  the  building  is 
computed  to  have  amounted  to  150,000/.  and  the  three  fol» 
lowing  personages  were  appointed  commissioners,  by  pa- 
tent, March  3,  1691,  for  the  conduct  of  Chelsea  Hospital: 
Richard,  earl  of  Ranclagh,  paymaster  general;  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  knt.  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury;  Sir  Chris* 
topher  Wren,  surrey  or- general  of  the  works. 

The"  gendral'  appearance  of  the  building  is  plain,  yet  not 
inelegant;  the  architect,  indeed,  seems  to  have  carefully 
avoided  all  superfluous  ornaments,  for  the  obvious  reason  of 
wishing  to  save'  expence:  The  different  wards  allotted  to 
tfie  pen£idhe¥s,:  sire  light  add  airy ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall 
Are  well  disposed,  and  the  house  allotted  to  the  governor 
cdntairtfsittie  ndble  atad  spacious  apartments;  the  colbnade 
and  portico  towards' th£  river,  are  handsome  and  will  pro* 
portioned',  ahcf  afford  a  comfortable  sheltered  walk,  and 
coihtnuhicaiion  between  the  two  wings,  for  the  pensioners 
during  wet  weather;  and  the  good" disposition  and  propoi** 
tiotia"of  tWf  extreme  north  frbrif ,  convey  sC  higfi  idea  both 
of  thfe  judgment  and'  taste  of  the  architect.*  THe  structure 
is  of  excellent  brickwork :  the  quoins,  cornices,  pe'dimenttf, 
arid  columns,  are  of  free-stone.  The,  whole  building,  to. 
gether  with "the  out-buildings  and  gardens,  occupy  a  space 
of  about  thirty-six  acres,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
survey  made  in  the  year  1702,  of  all  the  different  cotfits, 
gardens,  and  appurtenances  of  the  college: 

Acres,   Rods.    Feet. 
Great  court,  north  of  the  buildings        «     13         8     12' 
Grass  plots  and  walks  between  the  qua- 
drangle courts  and  cabals  -        -       2     160     180 
Garden  on  the  east  side  of  the  hospital, 

tiow  called' the  governor's  -        -       i     i$$     ]3g 

TCitcheh  gardeh  towards  the  river 
*  Sixty-foot  walk  between  the  two  canals 
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Acres.    Rods.    Feet; 

Walk  outside  the  right  r^and  canal    '  l* 
Walks  from    the  porter's  lodge   to  the 

king's  highway         .  -         -        .  139 
Churchyard   on   the  eastern  sjde  of  the 

college      -         -         -         -        •  1       SO 

Apothecary's  garden      -  50 

Bleeching  yards                                           *  55 
Two  forty- five  footways,  one  from  the 

east,  the  other  from  the  west;  together  1       14 

.  The  hospital  consists  of  three  courts,  the  principal  one 
of  which  is  open  to  the  south  side.  In  the  centre  of  tbia 
court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  royal  founder,  Charles  the 
Second,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Gibbons,  larger  than 
life,  in  a  Ro  ran  habit,  for  which  the  hospital  is  indebted  to 
JVlr.  Tobias  Rustat. 

.    The  eastern  and  western  wings  of  this  court  are  eacD 
three  lacked  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet 
wide,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  wards  of  the  pen- 
sioners; these  are   in  number  sixteen,  each  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  width :  each  of  these  wards  con- 
.tains  twenty-six  beds,  and  the  officers  have  small  apart- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  roam*.     At  the  extremity  of  the 
eastern  wing  is  the  governor's  house ;.  it  is  large  arid  com- 
modious, and   contains  a  noble  state  apartment.     The  di- 
mensions  of   this  room   are  thirty-seven    feet   in  length, 
twenty-seven  in  width,,  and  about  twenty-seven  in  height. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  into  pval  compartments,  richly  or- 
namented  with   the  initials  of    Charles  II.  James  II.    and 
William  and  Mary,  with  the  royal  arms  and  military  tro- 
phies.    The  room  is  hung  with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  his 
queen,  and  two  sons,  Charles, .prince  of  Wales,  and  James, 
duke  of  York,  Charles  II.  .William  HI.  and   their  present 
majesties.  ,  • 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  other  apartments, 
excepting  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Room, 
which  is  in  the  second  story ;  here  are  views  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,    painted  by   Tjllbmaks;   one,    the  gift  of  the 

honourable 
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,  honourable  brigadier  general  Charles  Churchill,  in  the  year 
1722;  the  other  presented  to  the  hospital  by  general  Evans, 
in  the  year  1729  :  they  present  different  views  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  country. 

On  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  near  the  governor's 
house,  * telegraph  has  been  recently  erected,  which  com* 
municatcs  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  telegraph  on  Wim- 
bledon Common,  and  thence  at  distances  to  Portsmouth. 

The  centres  of  the  respective  wings  are  ornamented  with 
pediments  of  free-stone,  which  are  supported  by  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  in  the  western  wing  are  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor's apartments. 

The  south  side  is  ornamented  with  a  handsome  portico 
also  of  the  Doric  order,  and  a  colonade  continued,  along  the 
whole  of  it,  upon  the  frieze  of  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription:     In    SUSIDIUM     ET     LEVAMEN,      EMERITORUM 

Senio,  Beiloque  FractoruMj  Condidit  Carolus  Se- 
cundum, auxit  .Jacobus  Secundus,  Perfecebjk  GlT- 
lielmus  et  Maria  Rex  et  Regina.  M.PC.XC 

The  south  side  is  divided  into  a  chapel,  a.  ball,  and  in  the 
centre  a  large  vestibule,  terminated  by  a  qupol*,  of  con- 
siderable altitude;  on  the  top  is  a  large  cistern  of  water, 
which  supplies  the  whole  of.  the  hospital;  this  water  is 
worked  up  from  the  river,  by  a  patent  engine  placed  in  * 
small  building  erected  for. that  purpose  in  the  gardens,  near 
the  river  side. 

.  The  chapel  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  width,  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and 
wainscoted  with*  Dutch,  oak.  It  was  consecrated  by  Dr. 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  August  30,  1691. 
,  The  altar-piece,  representing  the  Resurrection,  was 
.painted  by  Sebastian  Ricci.  The  composition  of  this,, 
picture  consists  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  placed  to  watch  th^ 
sepulchre,  who  stand  lost  in  fear  and  amazement  whilst  Our 
Saviour  rises. from  the  tomb. 

The  service  of  plate  was  given  by  king  James  the  Se-r 
cond,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  massive  candlesticks  and  flag* 
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gons,  and  a  perforated  spoon,  the  whole  is  of  silver,  gilt, 
and  valued  at  five  hundred  pounds.  The  organ  was  the 
gift  of  major  Ingram.  \ 

On  each  side  of  the  chapel  are  the  pews  for  the  various 
officers  of  the  house1;  the  pensioners  sit  in  the  middle  on 
benches;  regular  service  is  performed  fn  this  chapel  every 
Sunday,  and  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  dining  hart  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule, 
and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  chapel.  Dinner  is  served 
up  isvery  day  (Sunday  excepted)  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  is 
placed  upon  the  tables  fot  the  pensioners,  but  they  nevet 
sit  down  to  dine  in  the  hall,  as  every  man  is  allowed  to  take 
his  meal  to  his  own  b£rth.  »  / 

At  the  Upper  end  of  the  dining  ball  is  a  large  portrait  of 
'Charles  It.  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  arid  fh  the  back 
ground  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  Royal  Hfospital.  This 
picture  was  deigned  by  Verrio,  and  finished  by  Wetwry 
•Cook:**  It  is  partly  allegorical,' and  the  figures  of  Her- 
cules, Peacfe,  Minerva,  and  -Father  Thames,  are  intrd. 
duc£d,  ^iththeir  several*  attributes.  This  picture  was*  the 
gift  of' the  ealrl  of  Ranefegfi,4  and  on  the  frame  is'thM  fbl- 
losing  inWrtpVfori: — u  Carolb  Secundo,-  Regi  optimo, 
hujiis  ftospitii  Fundatori,  Dommoque  suo  clementissimo, 
Rlcardus  Jones,  Comes  da  Ranelagh,  hanc  TatniUm  posuit." 
Thert  are  two  other  courts,  one  open  to  the  east,  usually 
called  the  Light  Horse  Yard;  the  other  to  the  left,  called 
the  Infirmary  Yard ;  the  eastern  court  is  occupied  by  the 
treasurer,  secretary,  clerks,  apothecary,  and'  other  officers 
of  the  house;  and  the  other  by  the  txnijor,  butter,  cook, 
and  the-infirniary,  which  is  furnished  with  hot  and  vapour 
baths,  and'is  kept  extremely  clean ;;  owing  to* the  skill  and 
fcihd  exertions  of  the  medical'  gentlemen  resident  in  the 
hospital.  The  north  front  is  handsome  and  extensive. 
To  the  north  of  the  hospital  is  an  enclosure  of  about 
fourteen  acres,  planted  with  avenues  of  lun£s  anH*  hone 
chesnuts. 

The  principal  and  grand  entrance  to  the  Royal  Hospital 
is'  by  two  iron  gates,  of  elegant  workmanship  and  great 

height, 
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height,  ornamented  on  each  side  by  lofty  stone  pil&rs, 
surrounded  with  military  trophies.  The  entrance  is  also 
ornamented  with  two  handsome  porter's  lodges ;  in  the 
right  hand  lodge  are  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  II. 

The  ground  towards  the  south  is  laid  out  in  garden?, 
which  extend  to  the  river  side,  where  they  finish  with  an 
elevated  terrace.  They  are  extensive,  but  planned  and  laid 
out  in  the  age  when  the  art  of  .landscape  gardening  was  at 
its  lowest  pitch;  the  principal  absurdijyin  these  gardens^is 
cutting  two  insignificant  canals  as  ornaments,  whilst  one  side 
of  the  gardens  is  bounded  by  the  noble  stream  of  the  Thames* 
These  gardens  are  open  on  Sunday  during  the  summer 
months,  and  are  much  frequented  as  a  public  promenade. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Hospital  consists  of  a 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  major,  two  chaplains,  or- 
ganist, physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  steward,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  various  subordinate 
officers.  ' 

The  ordinary  number  of  pensioners  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  which,  with  the  officers,  servants,  &c.  make 
the  whole  number  to  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred 
persons.  The  vast  charges  of  this  institution  are  paid  out 
of  the  poundage  of  the  army,  besides  one  day's  pay  from 
each  officer  and  private  •,  the  remainder  of  the  expences  are 
defrayed  by  an  annual  vote  of  parliament. 

The  Hospital  being  considered  as  a  military  station,  the 
pensiouers  are  obliged  to  mount  guard,  and  perform  other 
*  garrison  duties.  They  are  divided  into  eight  companies, 
each  of  which  has  its  complement  of  officers,  sergeants, 
corporals,  and  drummers.  The  officers,  wbo  have  the  no- 
minal rank  of  captain,  are  chosen  from  the  most  meritorious 
old  sergeants  of  the  army,  and  have  an  allowance  of  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  week;  the  sergeants  are  al- 
lowed halka-crown,  and  the  drummers  receive  \enpence 
per  week 

Two  sergeants,   four  corporals,  and  fifty-two  privates, 

who  are  selected  from  the  most  able  of  the  pensioners,  are 

appointed  by  the  king's  sign  manual,  to  act  as  a  patrole 

3    •  upon 
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upon  /the  road  from  Buckingham  House  to  Chelsea,  for 
which  each  man  is  paid  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
month.  This  patrole  was  established  by  royal  mandate,  on 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chelsea,  inUhe  year  1115,  the 
highways  at  that  time  being  much  infested  with  footpads, 
very  dangerous  to  passengers  in  the  evening. 

There  is  also  in  the  Hospital  a  small  corps  called  "  Light 
Horsemen,"  consisting  of  thirty-four  men,  who  are  allowed 
two  shillings  per  week,  and  are  chosen  out  of  any  of  the 
regiments  of  cavalry. 

The  number  of  out-pensioners  has  greatly  increased 
within  these  few  years,  and  at  present  amounts  to  twenty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement,  published  in"  1804: 

"  Twenty  thousand  out-pensioners,  at  fire-pence  per  diem. 

"  Four  hundred  lettermen,  at  twelve-pence  per  diem. 

"  Thirty-one  pensioners,  at  nine-pence.  These  have  all  been 
sergeants  in  the  foot  guards. 

"  Forty-three  blind  sergeants,  at  eighteen. peircc  per  diem. 

"  Forty  corporals,  who  are  blind,  at  fourteen- pence  per  diem. 

"  Six  hundred  and  seventy  privates,  who  arc  blind,  at  twelve. 
pence  per  diem.  These  allowances  are  made  in  compassion  to 
their  very  great  sufferings,  and  their  present  distrcst  situation, 
having  lest  their  sight  in  Egypt. 

"  Two  hundred  sergeants,  discharged  from  different  gar- 
risons, their  several  companies  having  been  disbanded. 

"  Fifty-two  pensioners,  discharged  from  the  veteran  batta- 
lions, at  twelve-pence  per  diem. 

"  One  hundred  and  twentyisix  pensioners,  discharged  from 
the  said  battalions,  at  nine-pence  per  diem.  In  consideration  of 
their  long  and  meritorious  services,  recommended  to,  and  ap- 
proved of,  by  bis  most  gracious  majesty. 

"  Seventy-two  sorgeants,  who  have  served  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  at  seven- pence  per  diem,  iu  addition  to  the 
usual  pension,  which  makes  their  allowance  equal  to  that  of  the 
letter-men,  by  royal  sign  manual. 

<*  Seventy  annuitants,  having  served  io  the  .first  and  secoud 
foot  guards,  as  a  compensation  for  their  being  disbanded  in  the 
year  1788." 

The 
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The  commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  also  direct  the 
allowance  of  fbur-pence  per  diem,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon pension,  to  several  other  pensioners)  in  consideration 
of  the  loss  of  sight,  or  mutilation  of  limbs. 

The  out-pensioners  are  paid   half  ywly,   in  advance, 
ever  since  the  year  1754,  in  consequence  of  a  bill  brought 
into  parliament  by  lord  Chatham   (then  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and 
paymaster  general)  whicli  will  ever  remain  a  standing  mo- 
nument of  his  humanity.     The  poor  disabled  veterans)  who 
were  entitled  to  the  pension  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  were  so 
iniquitously  oppressed   by  a  set  of  miscreants,  who  sup- 
plied them  with  money  in  advauce  at  the  most  exorbitant 
rates  of   usury,   that  many  of  them,  with  their  families, 
were  in  danger  of  starving,  atid  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment in  granting  such  a  comfortable  subsistence,  was,  in  a 
great   measure,    defeated.      Mr.  Pitt,    perceiving  that  this 
evil  originally  flowed  from  the  6rst  payment,  which  the 
pensioner  could  not  touch  till  the  expiration  of  a  whole 
year,  after  he  had  been  pui  upon  the  establishment,  re- 
moved this  necessity  of  borrowing  by   providing  in  the 
bill,    "  that   half  a  year's  pension   should  be   advanced 
half  a  year  before  it  became  due.      And  the  practice  of 
usury  was  effectually   prevented   by  a  clause,   enacting, 
that  all  contracts  should  be  void,  by  which  any  pension 
might    be    mortgaged/9       This   humane    regulation    was 
unanimously  approved,  and   having  passed  through  both 
houses   with   uncommon   expedition,    repeived    the    royal 
assent. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  hospital  are  regulated  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  consist  of  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  who  hold  a  board  as  occasion  requires,  for 
the  payment  of  the  out-pensioners,  and  other  business*. 

On 

*  The  comforts  of  the  pensioners  are  much  increased  by  several  va- 
luable donations.  The  earl  of  Ranelagh*  in  the  year  1695,  vested  the 
sum  of  32501.  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  should  afterwards  appoint ;  and  by  a  deed-poll,  dated 

Vd*  VI.    No.  145.  4  B  1707, 
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On  the  Eastern  Hide  of  the  hospital,  adjoining  ltofc  London 
road9  is  a  largte  cemetery,  about  an  acre  and  half  id  extent, 
which  is  used  for  the  interotfetrt  bf  the  pensioner*,  and  other 
persons  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  tomb  of  William  Hisefcnd,  is  remarkable  for  the 
fallowing  inscription: 

Here  rests  William  Hiselano  who  merited  well  a*  pen- 
sion  if  long  service  be  a  merit,  having  served  upwards  of  the 
days  of  man,  ancient  but  not4  superannuated.     Engaged  in  a 

1707,  he  directed  that  the  interest  should  be  laid  out  in  purchasing 
great  coats  for  the  pensioners,  once  in  three  yean. 

John  de  la  Fontaine,  Esq.  bequeathed  the  sum  of  20001.  for  the  use  of 
the  hospital,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  treasurer. 
Some  time  afterwards,  8001.  having  accrued  from-  interest,  the  whole  was 
laid  out  in  purchasing  bank  annuities.  Out  of  this  benefaction  the  sum 
of  sixty  pounds  ten  shillings  is  distributed  among  the  pensioners  an- 
ually,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  their 
-   royal  founder, 

In  the  year  1729,  lady  Catharine  Jones,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ra- 
nelagh,  lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  lady  Coventry,  and  other  benevolent 
persons,  founded  a  school  at  Chelsea  for  the  education  of  poor  girls, 
whose  fathers  were,  or  had  been  pensioners  of  the  hospital,.  The  funds 
of  this  school  arising  from  an  endowment  of  Ul.  per  annum,  paid  out  of 
the  estates  of  lady  Elisabeth  Hastings,  and  the  interest  of  J2621.  15s. 
three  per  cent.  cons,  bank -annuities,  are  vested  in  three  trustees,  who  are 
enabled  to  clothe  and  educate  twenty  girls,  who  regularly  attend  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  morning. 

Lady  Elizabeth' Hastings  the  charitable  founder  of  this  school,  was  the 
daughter  of  Theophilus,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  was  born  April  the 
19th,  1682.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Jehu  Lewis,  of  Led- 
stone,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  the  character  of  lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  has  been  admirably  well  drawn  by  Steele,  in  the  forty-second 
paper  of  the  Tatler,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  and  after  her  death 
the  following  account  appeared  of  her  irtThe  Gentleman's  Magazine:— 
"  She  was  amiable  in  her  person,  genteel  in  her  mien,  polite  in  her  man- 
ners, aud  agreeable  in  her  conversation:  her  judgment  was  solid,  her  re- 
gard to  friendship  sacred,  and  her  sense  of  honour  strict  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  she  was,  above  all,  a  sincere  Christian ;  her  piety  towards  God  was 
ardent  and  unaffected.  Thousands  had  she  comforted  and  relieved, 
many  enriched  and  advanced.  Her  virtues  would  require  a  vohime  to 
set  thein  forth.  She  died  universally  lamented,  December  ?2,  1759,  and 
was  buried  at,  Ledstone,  in  Yorkshire.** 

series 


series  of  wa»  <&?S1  a*  wdl  as  forego  yet  not  tytiuaiL  fir  worn  oat 
by  neither,  his  completion  pas  florid  and  fresh  bis  teajth  haleaq4 
hearty  his  memory  czact  Rqd  ready  in  stature  he  excelled,  the 
military  size  in  strength  surpassed  tfce  prime  of  yopth  aqd  wl»ftt 
made  hia  age  still  more  patriarchal,  -vrhcp  shore  an  hupdre^  yeajs, 
old  he  took  unto  him  a  wife.  Read  fellow  soldiers  and  reflect  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  warfare  as  well  as  a  warfare  temporal  Born, 
VI:  of  August,  1620,     Died  VII:  of  Februiy  1732   A$ed  112* 

Here  are  likewise  several  tombs  and  jponuments  erected 
in  memory  of  the  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  establishment. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  standard  of  na- 
tional Policy  and  Charity,  than  by  hs  commendation  in  tow 
{following  apposite  lines: 

Go  with  Old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious  pile, 
And  ask  the  shattered  hero  whence  his  smile ; 
Go  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich,  go— 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow. 
Hail !  noblest  structures  imag'd  in  the  wave— 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave; 
Hail!  blest  retreats  from  war  and  ship  wreck— hall : 
That  oft  arrest  the  wandering  stranger's  saU:— 
Long  hare  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age, 
The  battle's  havock,  and  the  tempest's  rage; 
Long  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  dose  of  valour's  various  day. 

Roc$rs's  Pleasures  or  Memory. 

.  The  Royal  Military  Asylum  for  the  children  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  regular  arjny,  is  situated  near  the  Royal 
Hospital,  and  adjoining  the  King's  Road. 

The  first  stone  of  this  elegant  structure  was  laid  by  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  pf  York,  on  the  19th  day  of  June, 
1801,  accompanied  by  a  great  many  general  officers,  and  a 
number  of  the  nobility. 

The  building  is  environed  on  all  sides  with  high  walls,  and 
an  handsome  iron  railing  before  the  grand  front;  the  ground 
is  laid  out  in  grass  plots  and  gravel  walks,  and  planted 
with  trees. 

4B2  The 
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•  Tlie  edifice  forms  three  kides  of  a  quadrangle;  it  is  built 
of  brick,  with  an  elegant  stone  balustrade ;  in  the  centre 
.  of  the  western  front,  which  Is  ornamented  with  a  noble 
portico  of  the  Doric  order,  consisting  of  four  immense 
columns,  which  support  a  latge  and  will-proportioned  pe- 
diment; on  the  frieze  of  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

**  The  Royal  Military  Asylvm  for  the  Children  op 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army." 

'    Over  the  inscription  are  the  royal  arms* 

The  northern  and  southern  wings  are  joined  to  the  prin- 
cipal front  by ,  an  elegant  ccdonade,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  forms  a  good  shelter  for 
the  children  in  wet  weather. 

The  vestibule  is  the  centre  of  the  grand  front,  on  the 
left  are  two  dining  halls,  eighty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet 
wide;  near  these  dining  halls  the  boys  wa&h  every  morning 
in  a  stone  chamber,  built  for  the  purpose,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  good  cold  bath. 

Over  the  boys'  dining  halls  are  two  school  rooms  of  the 
same  dimensions;  here  they  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  -  ,  • 

*  On  the  right  of  the  vestibule  are  the  girls*  dining  halls,  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  boys;  at  the  extremity  of  these 
baths  is  the  girls9  bathing  place ;  this  is  also  fuqiisbed  with 
a  cold  bath,  which  can  be  emptied  and  filled  at  pleasure. 

The  school  mistress  and  cook  have  their  apartments  over 

the  girls'  bathing  place.     The  sergeanUmajor  and'quarter* 

master  sergeant  reside  over  the  boys'  bathing  place.     One 

of  the  school  rooms  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel.    The  committee 

*  room  is  over  the  vestibule. 

The  north  wing  is  divided  into  three  wards,  named  from 
the  royal  family/  viz.  King1*—  Prince  of  Wales's — and  Duke 
©fx  York's. 

This  wing  contains  the  apartments  of  the  commandant 
and  surgeon;  and  the  dormitories  for  the  boys. 

The, 
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'The  south  wing  is  divided  into  three  wards,  likewise  from 
the  royal  family,  viz.  Queen's— Princess  of  Wales*s—and 
•  Ductess  of  York's. 

This  wing  contains  the  apartments  of  the  chaplain, 
quarter-master  matron,  assistant  matron,  and  dormitories 
for  the  girls. 

The  complement  of  boys  and  girls  being  completed,  they 
jointly  amount  to  one  thousand,  viz,  seven  hundred  boys 
and  three  hundred  girls.  The  boys  wear  red  jackets,  blue 
breeches,  and  blue  stockings  and  caps. 

The  girls  wear  red  gowns,  blue  petticoats,  straw  bon- 
nets, and  white  aprons;  they  are  taught  to  read;  write,  and 
cast  accounts,  knitting  and  needle  work  of  different  kinds, 
and  are  constantly  employed  in  all  manner  of  household 
work.  And  when  the  whole  establishment  is  completed,  as 
intended,  it  will  be  most  admirably  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  a  nursery  for  houest  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

Ranelach  was  once  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  that  title, 
mentioned  under  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  whose  time  the 
gardens  were  extensive.  On  his  death  the  estate  was  sold, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  gardens  was  converted  into 
fields;  but  the  house  remained  unaltered.  Part  of  the 
gardens  was  likewise  permitted  to  remain.  Some  gen- 
tlemen and  builders  having  become  purchasers  of  these,  a 
resolution  was  taken  to  convert  them  into  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment. Mr.  William  Jones,  architect  to  the  East  India 
Company,  therefore  drew  the  plan  of  the  rotunda,  an 
illustrious  monument  of  his  genius  and  fancy. 

It  being  considered  that  the  building  of  such  a  structure, 
with  stone  would  amount  to  an  immense  ex  pence,  the  pro- 
prietors resolved  to  build  it  with  wood.  The  structure  was 
accordingly  erected  in  1740.* 

The 

*  It  was  a  noble  edifice,  somewhat  resembling  the  Pantheon  at  Rom*. 
The  external  diameter  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  the  internal 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  entrances  were  by  four  Doric  porticos  op. 
posite  each  other,  and  the  first  story  was  fustic.    Round  the.  whole,  on 

the 
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The  CaztsKA  Wate&  Wor*s  yrere  constructed  in  Itfi, 
in  which  y  w  the  proprietors  were  incorporated,  A  canal, 
over  which  there  js  a  bridge,  was  then  dog  from  the  Thames, 
9ear  Ranelagh,  tp  Pimlico,  where  there  is  a  steam  engine 
to  raise  the  water  ipto  pipes,  which  convey  it  to  Chelsea, 

tjie 

the  whole,  on  the  outside,  was  an  arcade,  and  over  it  a  gallery,  the  stain 
to  which  were  at  the  porticos ;  and  over  head  was  slated  covering,  which 
projected  from  the  body  of  the  rotundo.  Over  the  gallery  were  the  win- 
dows, sixty  in  number;  and  over  thein  the  slated  roof. 

The  first  otyect  that  struck  the  spectator,  in  the  inside,  was  what  was 
formerly  the  orchestra,  but  was  called  the  fire,  place,  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  rotundo,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  supporting  the  roof;  but  it 
being  found  too  high  to  give  the  company  the  full  entertainment  of  the 
music,  the  performers  were  removed  into  another  orchestra,  erected  in 
the  space  of  the  porticos.  The  former,  however,  remained.  It  was  a 
lteautiful  structure;  formed  by  four  triumphal  arches  of  the  Doric  order, 
divided  from  each  other  by  prapor  intervals,  whiph,  with  the  arches, 
formed  an  octagon,  The  pillars  were  divided  into  two  stories.  The. 
first  were  painted  in  imitation  of  marble:  the  second  were  painted  white, 
and  fluted ;  and  the  base  of  each  was  lined  with  looking-glass,  against 
which  were  placed  the  patent  lamps.  The  pillars  were  surmounted  by 
termini  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  inside  of  the  four  arches  was  decorated 
with  masks,  musical  instruments,  &c.  painted  in  pannels,  on  a  sky-blue 
ground.  The  eight  compartments  which  were  made  by  the  termini,  and 
were  formerly  open,  were  decorated  with  paintings  of  niches,  with  vases. 
Two  of  the  compartments  over  the  arches  were  ornamented  with  figures 
painted  in  stone  colour;  in  a  third,  was  a  clock;  and,  in  the  fourth,,  a 
wind-dial.  The  pillars,  which  formed  the  four  triumphal  arches,  were 
the  principal  support  of  the  roof,  which;  for  size  and  manner  of  con- 
struction, was  not  to  be  equalled  in  Europe.  The  astonishing  genius  of 
the  architect  was  here  concealed  from  view  by  the  ceiling;  but  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that  such  a  roof  could  not  be  supported  by  any  of  the 
erdinary  methods ;  and  if  the  timber  works  above  had  been  laid  open, 
they  would  have  struck  the  spectator  with  amazement. 

The  space  on  which  the  structure  stood,  was  inclosed  by  a  balustrade ; 
andin  the  centre  of  it,  was  one  of  the  most  curious  contrivances  that  ever 
the  judgment  of  man  could  form.  It  consisted  of  a  lire-place  that  could 
not  smoke,  or  become  offensive.  In  cold  weather  it  rendered  the  ro- 
tunda warm  and  comfortable.  The  chimney  had  four  races,  and  by  tins 
ever  each  of  them,  which  were  taken  off  at  pleasure,  the  heat  was  in- 
creased or  diminished;  but  the  chief  merit  consisted  in  having  sur- 
mounted the  many  difficulties,  and  almost  impassibilities,  in  erecting  and 

fixing 
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fte  rfeservbirs  in  Hjyde  Part  and  the  Green  Pafft,  to  West- 
minster, and  various  parts  of  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

"  F6w  parishes  in  the  kingdom  hare  increased  in  £opfj- 
tation  to  so  great  a  degree  as  that  of  Chelsea,  within  th& 
last  two  centuries.    In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  it  ap- 
pears 

fixing  this  fire-place,  which  every  architect,  on  the  slightest  examina- 
tion, hiust  have  instantly  perceived.  The  faces  were  farmed  by  four 
stone  arches,  and  over  each  of  them  was  a  stone  pediment.  The  corners 
of  the  four  faces  were  supported  by  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  with  ire* 
Spikes  driven  into  them,  and  filled  up  with  lead.  These  had  the  appear- 
ance of  black  marble  pillars.  In  the  fixing  of  these,  for  the  support  of  the 
whole  chimney,  several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  before  a  durable 
position  was  hit  on.  On  the  pediments,  and  hV  the  space  between  eack 
of  them,  were  eight  flower  branches  of  small  glass  lamps,  which,  whe* 
lighted,  looked  extremely  brilliant,  and  had  a  pleasing  effect.  Above 
the  pediments  were  four  niches  in  wood,  in  each  of  which  was  a  painting 5 
and  over  them  was  a  dome,  which  terminated  this  inner  structure.  The 
chimney,  which  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  rotunda,  Was  of  brick. 

The  band  of  mutic  consisted  of  a  select  number  of  performers,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  accompanied  by  an  organ.  The  concert  began  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  after  singing  several  sougs,  and  playing  several  pieces 
of  music,  at  proper  intervals,  the  entertainment  closed  about  ten. 

Round  the  rotund  1  were  forty-seven  boxes  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  company,  with  a  table  and  cloth  spread  in  each.  In  these  they  were 
regaled,  without  any  further  expence,  with  tea  or  coffee.  In  each  of 
these  boxes  was  a  painting  of  some  droll  figure;  and  between  each  bor 
hanged  a  targe  bell  lamp  with  one  candle  in  it.  The  boxes  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  wainscoting  and  square  pillars.  The  latter  were  m 
front,  and  being  each  of  them  main  Umbers,  were  part  of  the  support 
of  the  roof.  Each  pillar  was  cased;  and  the  front  of  every  other  pillar 
was  ornamented,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  an  oblong  square  looting** 
glass  in  a  gilt  frame,  high  above  which  was  an  oval  looking-glass  m  a 
gilt  frame ;  the  intervening  pillars  being  each  ornamented  with  a  paint* 
ing  of  a  vase  with  flowers,  surmounted  by  an  oval  looking-glass  in  a  gilt 
frame :  and  over  each  box  was  a  painted  imitation  of  a  red  curtain  fringed 
with  gold. 

Before  the  droll  paintings  above-mentioned  were  put  up,  the  baefcs  of 
the  boxes  were  all  blinds  that  could  be  taken  down  at  pleasure.  But  it 
being  apprehended,  that  many  persons  might  catch  cold  by  others  indis* 
erectly  moving  them  at  improper  times,  it  was  resolved  to  put  up  paint* 
ings,  and  to  fix  them.  These  paintings  were  made  for  blinds  to  the  win* 
H«ws  at  the  time  of  the  famous  masquerades :  the  figures,  at  the  distance, 
'  looked 
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pears  by  the  chantry  roll,  that  there  were  only  seventy*fir* 
communicants  in  Chelsea,  which  was  a  less  number  than 
was  found  in  any  other  parish  in  Middlesex*  The  average 
of  baptisms  about  that  period,  is  comparatively  small ;  in  the 
yqar  1£68,  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  register,  that  there 

was 

looked  very  well,  and  seemed  to  be  the  size  of  real  life ;  but  sow,  being 
brought  too  near  to  view,  they  looked  preposterous.  At  the  back,  of  each 
box  was  formerly  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  which  opened  into  the  gardens, 
and  were  designed  for  the  conveniency  of  going  in  and  coming  out  of 
them,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  grand  entrances.  Each  of  these 
boxes  would  commodiously  hold  eight  persons. 

Over  the  boxes  was  a  gallery,  fronted  with  a  balustrade,  and  pillars 
painted  in  the  resemblance  of  marble  encircled  with  festoons  of  flowers 
in  a  spiral  form,  and  surmounted  by  termini  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
gallery  contained  the  like  number  of  boxes,  with  a  lamp  in  the  front 
of  each. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  boxes  from  the  orchestra,  on  the  right  hand, 
was  the  prince's  box,  for  the  reception  of  any  of  the  royal  family.  It 
was  hung  with  paper,  and  ornamented  in  the  front  with  the  prince  of 
Wales's  crest 

Bound  the  fire-place  were  a  number  of  tables,  and  benches  covered 
with  red  baize,  their  backs  painted  with  festoons  of  flowers  on  a  sky-blue 
ground. 

The  surface  of  the  floor  was  plaster  of  Paris,"  over  which  was  a  mat,  to 
prevent  the  company  from  catching  cold  by  walking  upon  it.  The  mat 
answered  another  useful  purpose;  for,  if  the  company  had  walked  on 
boards,  the  noise  made  by  their  heels  would  have  Seen  so  great,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  heard  any  thing  else. 

The  ceiling  was  a  stone-coloured  ground,  on  which,  at  proper  in* 
tervals,  were  oval  pannels,  each  of  which  bad  a  painting  of  a  beautiful 
celestial  figure  on  a  sky-blue  ground.  Festoons  of  flowers,  and  other  or- 
xiaments,  connected  these  oval  pannels  with  each  other,  and  with  some 
smaller  square  pannels,  on  which  were  Arabesque  ornaments  in  stone  co- 
lour, on  a  dark  brown  ground.  From  the  ceiling  descended  twenty-three 
chandeliers,  in  two  circles :  each  chandelier  was  ornamented  with  a  gilt 
coronet,  and  the  candles  were  contained  in  seventeen  bell  lamps.  Twenty 
chandeliers  were  in  the  external  circle,  and  eight  in  the  internal.  When 
all  these  lamps  were  lighted,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  sight  must  have 
jaeen  glorious;  no  words  can  express  its  grandeur ;  and  then  did  the  ut- 
terly disposition  of  the  architect,  the  proportion  of  the  parts,  and  the  har- 
monious distinction  of  the  several  pieces, ,  appear  to  the  greatest  ad  van* 
tage;  the  most  minute  part,  by  this  effulgence,  lying  open  to  inspection, 
4  ^        The 
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was  not  one.  The  increase  appears  to  have  been  gradual 
during  the  6rst  hundred  years  here  recorded,  which  may,  be 
thus  accounted  for:  queen  Elizabeth  published  a  procla- 
mation, to  forbid  any  new  houses  within  three,  wiles  of  the 
metropolis.  James  I.  soon  after  he  came  to  tlje  throne, 
.published  another  edict  to  the  same  effect.  In  165$,  an  act 
passed  extending  the  prohibition  to  ten  miles*  Chelsea 
began  to  increase  rapidly  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fie- 
yenteentb,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  centnry. 
Dr.  King,  in  his  manuscript  account  of  Chelsea,  written 
about  the  year  nil,  says,  that  the  parish  then. contained 
three  hundred  and  fifty  bouses,  and  that  they  had  been 
much  increased  of  late.  Bowack,  who  wrote  in  1T05> 
qomputes  their  number  at  three  hundred,  being,  according 
to  his  aecourit,  nine  times  as  many  as  they  were  in  the 
year  1664.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  about  six 
hundred  new  houses  have  been  built,  most  of  which  lie 
within  a  district  called  Hans-town.  The  principal  street 
takes  its  name  from  the  Sloane  family,  and  is  about  si* 
furlongs  in  length ;  it  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty 
houses,  the  buildings,  for  the  most  part,  occupying  only 
the  west  side;  behind  this  street  is  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some square,  as  yet  unfinished.  The  present  number  of 
houses  in  the  parish  is  about  one  thousand  three  hundred 

The  propriety  and  artful  arrangement  of  the  several  objects  were  expres- 
fife  of  the  intention  of  this  edifice ;  and  this,  indeed,  might  have  been 
laid  of  Ranefegh,  that  it  was  one  of  those  public  places  of  entertain- 
ment, that  for  beauty,  elegance,  and  grandeur,  was  not  to  be  equalled  hi 
Europe. 

Formerly  this  rotundo  was  a  place  for  public  breakfasting?  but  that 
custom  being  regarded  as  detrimental  to  society,  by  introducing  a  new 
Species  of  Iu*ury,  it  was  suppressed  by  act  of  parliament  in  all  places  of 
entertainment.  ftanelagh  was  not  a  place  of  note,  till  it  was  hououred, 
In  the  late  reign,  with  frequent  mafquerades,  which  brought  it  into 
TOgue;  after  which,  for  several  years,  it  retained  the  favour  of  the  pub* 
Uc.  But  masquerades  also  being  thought  to  have  a  pernicious  tendency; 
have  been  long  discontinued;  although  that  entertainment  had  been 
sometimes  revived  on  very  extraordinary  occasions.  Subsequently  fire- 
works were  often  exhibited  in  the  gardens,  in  a  magnificent  style,  accomr 
panied  by  a  representation  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  JEtna,  &c.  Such  wo* 
Ranelagh ;  now  no  mote ! 

Vol.  VI.    No.  145.  4  C  and 
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and  fifty,  of  which  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  are  inhabited,  the  remainder  being,  for  the  most 
part,  unfinished.  On  account  of  the  great  increase  of  po- 
pulation, a  market  place  was  built  at  Chelsea,  about  three 
years  agg,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  above  was  published  by  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  "  En- 
virons of  London,"  1795.  Since  that  period  the  immense 
increase  of  buildings,  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Five 
Fields,  Pi  ml  co,  &c.  has  induced  the  erection  of  chapels 
of  ease,  and  the  additamenta>  necessary  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  large  town. 

Passing  from  Sloane  Street,  above  described,  we  arrive 
at  the  great  western  road,  and  proceeding  by  the  Cannon 
Brewery,  come  to  Knightsbridge  chapel. 

Knightsbridge,  the  first  village  from  London,  is  situated 
in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea  ;  St.  George,  Hanover  Square, 
and  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  On  the  south  side  of 
Knightsbridge,  near  Kensington  Gore,  but  in  the .  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  are  some  handsome  insulated  villas,  par, 
ticularly  those  of  James  Vere,  Esq.  8ir  George  Warren, 
K.  B.  and  the  duke  of  Rutland. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  manor  of  Knightsbridge 
appertained  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  to  which  it  still 
belongs. 

The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  a  Lazar  House,  under  the  appointment 
of  the  abbot  and  convent ;  it  is  now  leased  out  under  the 
4ean  and  chapter,  who  are  also  the  patrons. 

Knightsbridge  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  learned  and 
excellent  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  of  whom  we 
have  given  some  account  under  Buntwgford,  p.  49,  note\ 
and  of  the  equally  benevolent  and  humane  William  Pe nn. 

This  great  and  good  man,  who  discovered  the  golden 
mean  of  "  uniting  probity  with  politics,  moderation  with 
iseal,  and  firmness  with  lenity,"  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Penn,  an  English  admiral,  and  was  born  in  London,  in  1644; 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  at  Christtfiurch  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  his  eriidition  was  eminent,  but  the  so- 
briety of  his  conduct  much  superior;  his  desire  for  mental 

ami 
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and  religious  knowledge  urgea1  him  to  seclude  himself  from* 
his  fellow  students,  from  whom,  however >  he  selected  a  few* 
and  held  private  meetings  for  the  more  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  opinions*     This  being  discovered,  gave  /great  ofi* 
fence  to  the  superiors  .of  the  college,  who  harrassed  Mr>  Pepin 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  compel  him  to  seek  an  asylum  aft  •* 
borne;  but  here  his  persecutions  increased.,    The  admiral, 
considering  that  promotion. in  this  world  was  of  more  con- 
sequence, in  his  mind,  than  a  reversion  in  the  other,  re- 
monstrated with  his  son  concerning  his  religious  prejudices,, 
and  finding  that  his  remonstrances  failed  to  make  any  im- 
pression, the  irrasibility  of  the  admiral  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
of  violence,  that  the  future  legislator  of  Pennsylvania,  was- 
driven  from  bis  father's  house  without  any  hope  but  what  his 
own  integrity  and  his  reliance  on  Divine  Providence  afforded 
to  comfort  his  affliction. 

His  reliance  was  not  vain,  for  his  father  relented,  and  he 
sent  his  son  to  France  in  company  with  some,pertons  of  emu 
nence  and  rank ;  and  on  his  return  to-  England,  bis  family, 
found,  with  great  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Penn  had  not  merely 
improved  himself  in  the  French  tongue,  but  had  obtained 
all  the  accomplishments  and  graces  of  a  finished  gentleman, 
unalloyed  by  the  vices  too  often  attendant  on  those  who 
make  the  grand  tour* 

Nothing*  however,  could  induee  Mr.  Penn  to  alter  bis 
religious  impressions;  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  be 
persisted  in,  and  ultimately  subdued  all  opposition. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  his  twenty-second  year,  his  father, 
committed  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland  to  his  care* 
During  this  period  he  first  associated  with  the  new  sect  of 
Quakers,  by  which  he  got  into  much  trouble,  and  was  im- 
prisoned, but  released  by  the  interference  of  the  earl  of 
Orrery* 

Upon  this  his  father  ordered  him  to  return  to  England^ 
and  was  willing  to  comply  with  some  of  his  peculiarities, 
provided,  however,  that  Mr.  Penn  would  be  uncovered  in? 
the  presence  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  himself;, 
this  the  son  refusing,  was  a  second  time  expelled  from  home*: 
The  father  aga^n  relented;  there  was  no  depravity  attached  ta.  - 
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beaten,  bis  ttohduct  wu  tegular,  and  marked  wi&  integrity; 
apd  tk&  admiral  not  only  received  him' again,  bat,  as  was 
often  the  ease  in  the  persecuting  days  of  Charles  II.  when 
Mk  FeAn  was  imprisoned  for  atteriding'the  religious  duties  at 
noikoorllortning  meeting  bouses,  the  admiral  would  privately 
u»e  hit  interest  in  getting  the  son'  released. 
-  Mr.'-lfenn,  in  1568,  took  upon  him  the  exercise  of 
pveaehing,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  published 
nrtthy  weatises,  ariiong  which  hlfc  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown/9 
sctemtf  tti  bear  the  superiority  in  merit. 

•Our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  detail  the  many  persecu- 
tions he  suffered  in  his  native  city ;  nor  stain  our  paper  with 
the  Intolerant  invectives  used  by  judge  Jeffries,  to  him  and 
Mr,  MfeMUfe  In  consideration  of  the  many  services  by  his 
father,  and  of* many  debts  due  to  him  from  government* 
king  Charles,  in  1681,  granted  to  Mr.  Penn  a  province  in 
North  America,  since  called  from  the  founder,  Pennsylvania. 
The  mode  of^hfe  treating  with  the  Indians,  gamed  him  uni- 
versal regard;  and  though  no  writings  passed,  no-compact 
was  ever  kept  with  greater  regard  to  honour  and  probity ; 
and  it  continued  a  flourishing  and  profitable  colony  to  the 
mother  codntry  of  Great  Britain,  till  an  unnatural  war  se- 
vered it  and  twelve  other  regions  from  this  country  for  ever! 

Mr.  Penn  resided  at  Rushcombe,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
during  the  remainder  of  hid  well-spent  lite,  of  which  he  was 
bereft  on  the  30th  of  May,  1719,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ground  of  the  meeting-house  at  Jordans,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, on  the  ensuing  5th  of  June. 

We  cannot  better*  sum  up  the  character  of  this  very 
amiable  benefector  to  mankind  than  in  the  words  of  a  co- 
temporary  writer:  "  Much  might  be  said  in  commendation 
of  this  excellent  man!  great  as  to  bis  natural  abilities;  but 
made  valuable  by  the  qualifications  obtained  through  faith- 
fulness to  the  visitations  of  truth  to  his  mind." 

Hyds  F**k9  is  situated  at  the  west  extremity  of  the 
metropolis,  adjoining  on  the  south  side  to  Knightsbridge, 
and  lying  between  the  two  roads  which  lead  to  Hounslow 
and  Oxbridge,  It  is  the  site  of  a  manor,  which  antiently 
belonged  to  tbe  thurch  of  Westminster,  till  it  became  the 

property 
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property  Of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
exchange  for  other  lands.    In  1652  this  park  contained  six 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.     During  the  Usurpation,  it  waa 
sojjl  in  different  lots,    and   produced  17,068/.  6s.  Sd.  in* 
eluding  the  timber  and  the  deer.    The,  crown  lands  beiny 
resumed   after  the  Restoration,  the. park  was   replenished 
with  deer,  and  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  hating  before 
been  fenced    with  pales.      It    has   been  considerably  re-    - 
duced  since  the  survey   in   1652,  partly  by  buildings  be- 
tween  Hyde  Park  Cotter  and  Park  Lane,  but  principally  by 
the  planting  of  Kensington  Gardens.  A  survey  taken  in  1790, 
makes  its  present  extent  appear  to  be  three  hundred  and 
nine' y- four  acres,  twb  rods,  thirty-eight  perches.     In  the 
upper  part,  adjoining  to  Kensington  Gardens,  are  soim* 
fine  trees,  and  the  scenery  is  very  pleasing.    The  large 
canal,   called   the  Serpentine  River    (which  has  so  often 
proved  fatal  to  adventurous  skaiters  and  desponding  sui- 
cides) was  made  by  qneen  Caroline  in  1730 ;  the  water  bei'ng 
supplied  by  a  small  stream  which  rises  at  Bayswater,  and 
falls  into  the  Thames  neat  Hanelagh,  dividing  the  parisfi 
of  Chelsea  from  that  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

Hyde  Park  has  been  long  a  favourite  place  for  taking  the 
air,  and  exhibiting  fine  coaches,  fine  horses,  and  expert 
horsemanship.  Ludlow,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  the  following 
curious  remark :  "  May  1,  1654.  This  day  was  more  ob- 
*rved  for  people  going  a  maying  than  for  divers  years 
past.  Great  resort  to  Hyde  Park:  many  hundreds  of  rici 
coaches,  and  gallants  in  attire,  but  most  shameful  pow- 
dered haired  «en,  and  painted  spotted  women."- In  Hyde 
Park  also,  the  troops  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  are  ex* 
excised  and  frequently  reviewed  with  great  strictness  and 
regularity.  * 

In  Grosvenor  Place  is"  the  Lock  Hospital,  tfie  uses  of 
which  are  sufficiently  designated  under  the  terms,  poverty 
and  sickness,  the  consequence  of  guilt.  The  establishment 
is  upon  a  most  respectable  footing.;  every  attention  is  paid 
to  tlfe  temporal  comforts  of  the  afflicted,  and  attached  to 
the  hospital  is  a  neat  chapel,  which  is  constantly  supplied 

•  Lysons. 
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by  eminent  public  preachers,  who  forcibly  impress  upon 
their  audience  the  necessity*  of  forsaking  the  error  of  their 
Ways,  to  seek  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  wisdom. 

Near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
is  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  centre  part  was  the  seat 
of  James  Lane,  viscount  Lanesborough,  who  died  there  in 
1724.    He  is  recorded  by  Pope  in  this  memorable  line : 

Sober  Lanesborough  dancing  with  the  gout!* 

This  hospital  first  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients, 
oft  the  first  day  of  January,  1734,  and  has  ever  since  been 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  so 
well  attended  and  managed,  that  bow  it  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  kingdom. 

Here  are  admitted  the  poor,  sick,  and  lame,  who  are 
supplied  with  advice,  medicine,  diet,  washing,  lodging, 
and  some  of  the  more  distressed  even  with  cloaths*  The 
physicians  visit  their  patients  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and 
on  all  intermediate  days  whenever  occasion  requires;  but 
the  surgeon  attends  every  day;  and  on  every  Friday  morn- 
ing there  is  a  general  consultation  of  all  the  physicians  and 
surgeons.  No  security  for  the  burial  of  the  patients  is  re- 
quired, nor  any  money,  gift,  or  reward  taken  of  them,  or 
their  friends,  on  any  account  whatever.  Those  who  die, 
if  their  friends  are  unable  to  bury  them,  are  interred  at  the 
charge  of  the  governors.  And  the  money  collected  in  the 
poor  box  at  the  door,  is  kept  as  a  separate  fund  for 
furnishing  those  with  little  sums  of  money,  whose  dis- 
tance from  their  habitations,  or  other  particular  necessities, 
require  it. 

The  apothecaries,  who  are  governors,  are  appointed  to 
attend  by  rotation  as  visitors,  to  see  that  the  apothecary  of 
the  house  takes  due  care  of  the  medicines  and  riatients. 
Two  visitors  are  chosen  weekly  out  of  the  subscribers,  to 
attend  daily,  and  take  care,  by  examining  the  provision  and 
patients,  that  the  orders  of  the  governors  are  punctually  ob* 

*  This  nobleman  caused  the  upper  gallery  round  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  cathedral  to  be  gilt  at  his  e*pcnce;  hence  It  has  been  called  "  Th* 
Golden  Gallery ." 

served; 
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tcrved,  that  the  patients  are  treated  id  every  respect  with 
care  and  tenderness,  and  to  makp  a  report  in  writing  of 
their  observations* 

Prayers  are  read  daily  to  the  patients;  a  sermon  is 
preached  every  Sunday,  the  communion  is  administered 
every  month,  and  the  chaplain  attends  at  other  times  t* 
catechize  and  perform  other  religious  offices,  as  often  at 
their  cases  require;  and  when  the  patients  are  discharged, 
religious  tracts  are  given  to  each  of  them,  for  their  farther 
edification. 

A  board  of  governors  meet  every  Wednesday  morning  to 
do  the  current  business  of  the  hospital,  to  receive  and 
examine  the  reports  of  the  visitors,  to  discharge  and  admit 
patients,  to  receive  the  complaints  and  proposals  of  all 
persons,  and  to  prepare  such  matters  as  are  proper  for  the 
consideration  of  general  boards.  A  general  board  of  the 
governors  meet  regularly  five  times  a  year. 

The  other  regulations  of  this  hospital  are,   that 

"  1.  No  person  is^o  he  admitted  a  patient,  except  in  cases  of 
accident,  without  a  note  from  a  governor  or  contributor,  spe- 
cifying the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  such  patient,  and  that  he 
or  she  is  a  proper  object  of  this  charity. 

*  "  2.  All  recommendations  are  to  be  delivered  every  Wednesday 
morning  by  nine  o'clock.  > 

"  3.  In  case  out-patients  neglect  coming  two  weeks  succes- 
sively on  the  day  and  hour  they  are  ordered  to'  attend,  such  out- 
patients shall  be  discharged  for  irregularity,  except  they  have  ha4 
leave  from  their  physician. 

"  4.  No  person  discharged  for  irregularity  is  to  be  again  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital,  upon  any  recommendation  whatever. 

"  5.  No  patient  js  to  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  hospital 
without  leave  in  writing;  and  to  avoid  giving  ojfonce,  no  leave  is 
to  be  given  to  any  patient  to  go  into  St.  James's  Park;  or  the 
Green  Park,  called  Constitution  Hill. 

"  6.  No  governor,    officer,    or  servant,   must  at  any  time 
presume,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  to  take  of  any  tradesmen,  pa*  ' 
tient,  or  other  person,  any  fee,  reward,  or  gratification  of  any 
kind,  directly   or  indirectly,    for  any  service  dune/  or  to  be 
dpHej  09  account  of  this  hospital* 

«  7.  No 
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"  7.  No  person  subscribing  less  than  two  guineas  a  year,  mm 
recommend  more  than  two  in-patients  in.  the  year. 

"  8.  When  there  is  not  room  for  all  the  patients  recommended 
at  one  time  to  be  received  into  the  hospital,  those  are  taken  in 
whose  admission  the  board  are  of  opinion,  will  most  effectually 
answer  the  end  of  the  charity ;  and  the  rest,  if  proper  objects, 
are  admitted  out-patients,  till  there  is  room  for  them." 

This  hospital  enjoys  a  fine  situation,  and  has  all  the 
benefit  of  a  clear  and  pure  air.  It  is  a  very  neat,  though 
not  an  expensive  building;  and  though  it  is  extremely 
plain,  yet  it  is  not  void  of  ornament.  It  has  two  small 
wings,  and  a  large  centre.  On  the  top  of  this  part  of  the 
building  is  a  pediment  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  edifice, 
which  is  ornamented  with  an  inscription,  expressing  the 
noble  use  to  which  the  structure  is  applied. 

One  of  the  gr^nd  western  entrances  into  the  metropolis, 
is  marked  by  an  ascent  from  Knighubridge  to  the  turnpike 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  which  at  night  is  enlivened  by  the 
lustre  of  several  lamps,  at  once  decorative  and  useful.  The 
road  is  bounded  on  the  north  ai>d  south  sides  by  the  wall 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  by  the  railing  of  St.  James's  Park,  so 
that  the  traveller  after  the  fatigue  of  many  mites,  is  gra- 
tified with  the  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance  of  this 
entrance,  which  has  every  thing  to  recommend  it,  but  the 
uneven,  and  sometimes  dangerous  pavement  of  Piccadilly; 
otherwise  the  stately  palaces  of  the  nobility  on  the  north 
side,  contrasted  by.  the  fine  landscape  over  St,  James's  Park, 
and  bounded  by  the  Surrey  bills,  form  a  tout  ensemble, 
equally  agreeable  and  interesting. 

Thus  closes  our  account  of  the  Circuit  ef  London,  and 
this  portion  of  the  present  undertaking* 
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Comprising  various  necesstiry  Corrections,  and  an 
Account  of  such  Improvements  as  have  taken  Flact 
in  and  about  London  since  the  Commencement  qj 
this  Work. 

fcRESHAM  LECTURES. 

P.  1 14.  after  if* fint paragraph  add:  * 

u  TT  were  well  if  more  care  could  be  paid  to*  these  leci 
A  tures.  They  are,  in  many  instances,  very  badly  at- 
tended ;  why  ?  We  will  not  take  Upon  us  to  determine.  We 
Cannot,  however,  resist  the  remark,  that  where  such  a  fund* 
has  been  appointed  by  the  liberality  of  so  great  a  bene- 
factor, it  is  a  pity  that  what  was  so  weU  intended  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  is  not  better  conducted.  The  profes* 
sors  appointed  by  the  corporation,  or  the  Gresham  com* 
jnittee,  ought  to  be  more  than  mere  non-entities;  they 
ought  to  be  duly  qualified1,  and  well  recommended  for  abi* 
litles  and  due  attention  to  the  charge  imposed  upon  them; 
their  situations  ought  not  to  be  sinecures.  The  Gresham  lee* 
tures,  especially  in  this  inquisitive  age,  Wduld  then  be  worthy 
the  notice -of  those  for  whose  instruction  they  were  founded.' 
It  is  ati  insult  upon  common  sense,  to  see,  probably,  one 
<sv  two  gaping  auditors  lounging  away  an  insignificant  hour 
in  listening  to  a  drawling  comment,  which  has  nothing  new,* 
instructive,  or  interesting,  as  a  recommendation  of  the  sub* 
ject.  What  would  professors  Gunt^r,  Sir  C.  Wren,  Briggs* 
Greaves,  Dr.  Bull,  Sir  W.  Petty,  Clarke,  Winston,  Maple- 
toft,  Woodward,  Ward,  &C  say  to  all  this? 

L.  22,  aftet  °  fiamc,"  aid,  ' 

"  is  the  Eagle  Insurance  Office,  against  loss  of  damag* 
by  fire." 

The  capital  of  this  institution  is  estimated  at  two  millions. 
This  office  began  by  holding  Out  to  insurers  the  following 

Vol.  VI.    No.  145.  4D  advantages: 
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advantages:  "  No  chfcrge  irfnfade  for 'policies;  no  fees  are 
taken  for  indorsements  or  alterations';  no  charge  made  for 
any  survey  deemed  necessary;  a  commission  of  5l.  per  cent. 
allowed  on  shipping  insurance;  no  fees  taken  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  company;  an  advantage  in  payment  of  rent, 
never  before  offered  to  the  public ;  abatements  are  made  on 
country  insurances  (effected  at  the  company's  office  in 
Cornhiil,)  where  agents  are  not  appointed,  equal,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  any  other  company ;  abatements 
allowed,  where  agents  are  appointed;  in  case  of  fire,  every 
reasonable  charge  paid,  for  removal  of  goods  insured  with 
(his  company;  a  body  of  able  firemen,  powerful  engines, 
and  other  instrument*  in  constant  rcadine&s,  in  case  of  fire; 
also  parties  with  bags,  bearing  the  office  mark,  to  render 
assistance  in  the  removal  of  goods*.  .  This  office  also  insures 
for  lives,  ou  the  following  conditions: 

"  Persons  proposing  insurances  en  lives,  or  surtirorship, 
mast  state  the  name,  residence,  occupation,  place,  and  date  of 
birth,  of  the  lift  or  lires  to  be  insured,  and  if  employed  in  an/ 
military,  or  naval  service,  and  whether  subject  to  gout,  asthma, 
or  other  ailment  likely  to  shorten  life.  Tbey  most  give  a  re- 
ference to  one  medical,  and  one  other  peron  of  respectability, 
whose  statement  may  be  satisfactory  on  these  points*  They  must 
also  sign  a  declaration,  verifying  the  above  particulars,  which 
declaration  is  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  contract  be* 
tween  the  assured  and  the  company;  and  the  insurance  to  bo 
valid  only,  if  the  declaration  be  found  to  correspond  in  all  re* 
>pccts  with  the  facts  stated.  ^ 

*  Account  of  duty  on  fire  insurances,   for  the  quarter  from  Christmas 
1S09,  to  Lady  Day,  1810. 
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"Policies 

cmcurr  of  London.  vn 

u  Policies  become  veidy  if  the  part/  or  parties  shall  go  beyond 
>    tJie  limits  of  Europe,  or  any  where  on  the  Ugh  seas,  except  in 
passing  between  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
pickets. 

u  The  premium  most  be  paid  before  any  insurance  shall  be 
considered  as  having  commenced.  And  no  policy  to  continue  in 
force  more  than  fifteen  days  after  the  period  limited  for  its  rev 
nevaly  unless  such  renewal  be  actually  made  within  that  period. 

"  Such  policies  may,  nevertheless,  be  revived  at  any  period 
within  three  months  from  their  expiration,  on  paying  a  fine  of 
10s.  per  cent  and  producing  sufficient  proof  of  the  good  health 
of  the  party  or  parties  insured. 

*'  Policies  granted  to  persons  on  their  oven  lives,  become  void 
if  they  die  by  suicide,  by  duelling,  or  by  the  hands  Of  justice. 
"  If  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be  insured  does  not  appear  at 
.  the  office,*  or  before  one  of  the  company's  agents,  a  fine  of  15s. 
pec  cent  on  the  sum  insured  will  be  charged,  in  the  first  instance 
only,  subject  to  return,  provided  the  person  whose  life  is  insured 
shall  appear  within  twelve  months,  and  the  health  of  such  person 
is  unobjectionable. 

44  Before  any  claim  can  be  made* on  the  company,  in  the  eveoj 
of  the  death  of  persons  insured,  certificates,  on  oath,  stating 
when  and  by  what  means  the  death  of  such  persons  shall  have 
been  occasioned :  likewise  certificates  of  burial,  and  such  other 
documents  as  may  reasonably  be  required,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
office;  when  such  proof  shall  be  satisfactorily  made,  the  insur> 
aace  ?hall  be  paid  within  thirty  days. 

"  Parties  insuring  their  own  lives,  may  dispose  of  the  policy 
by  wi(l,  as  persoual  property. 

"  Persons  preferring  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum,  or  single 
premium,  to  an  annual  payment,  will  be  charged  a  sum  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  annual  premium." 

P.  193.  at  the  bottom,  erase  the  article  respecting  the  Mint,  and  add 
msjbtlmvs; 

".  On  the  site  of  the  Victualling  Qffice  bas  been  erected 
astaely  structure,  intended  for  The  Mint,  The  architect 
it  Mr.  Smirke. 

Tbe  building  is  composed  of  a  long  front  of  stone,  di* 
▼ided  into  a  ground  floor,  and  a  first  and  second  story,  sur- 

4  D  2  mounted 
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SNbunted  by  a  balustrade.  The  two  wings  are  ornamented 
with  pilasters,  and  the  centre  with  demi  columns,  over 
which  projects  a  pediment,  decorated  with  the  arms  of 
England.  The  porch  is  covered '  with  a  gallery,  balusr 
trades,  &c.  There  are  seventeen  windows  in  the  length 
of  the  front.  The  whole  of  the  Doric  order.  Attached  arc 
bouses  for  the  principal  officers. 

We  should  have  been  more  ample  in  our  description  of 
this  fabric ;  but  the  scrutinous  exactitude  observed  by  those 
employed  about  the  building,  bordering  upon  rudeness,  ne- 
cessitates us  to  hope  that  our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for 
our  inclination,  though  at  present  unable  to  produce  what 
w«  desired. 

Trinity  House. 

P.  213.  /.  20.  ajler  " convenient"  add, 
"  This  room  contains  portraits  of  George  II.  and  queeq 
Charlotte;  James II.;  the  earl  of  Sandwich;  earl  Howe; 
and  the  right  honourable  William  Pitt.  Here  is  also  a 
group,  consisting  of  twenty-four  of  the  Elder  Brethren,  a 
donation  by  the  Merchant  Brethren  in  1794." 

P.  2 1 5.  last  line  but  one,  insert  as  follows ; 

u  Between  Tower  Street  and  Thames  Street,  on  Tower 
Hill,  is  now  erecting  a  plain  handsome  building,  intended 
as  a  Marine  Excise  Office.  The  basement  is  rustic; 
above  which  are  a  ground  floor  anc[  three  stories,  appro- 
priated as  offices  for  the  different  departments;  the  wbolQ 
surmounted  by  a  pediment, 

Monument. 
P.  320.  /.  9.  from  the  bottom,  after  " parliament,"  add, 

"  Was  begun  in  1671,  and  finished  in  1677,  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  14,500/. 

921.  add  to  the  description  of  the  Monument,  as  follows: 

"  Several  extraordinary  suicides  have  taken  place  at  this 

civic  column.     The  first  of  these  happened  on  the  25th  of 

June,  1750,  when  a  |weaver  having  been  to  see  an  eagle 

which  was  exhibited  in  the  iron  gallery,  in  projecting  bit 

body 
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J>ody«too  far  over  the  rails  to  lopk  mat  the.  back  of  the 
wooden  cage,  in  which  the  bird  was  confined,  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  was  precip;tated  into  the  street,  having  first 
struck  against  the  pedestal,  and  thence  fell  against  a  post ; 
his  skull  was  completely  crushed.  The  second  accident  oc- 
fcurred  on  the  6th  of  July,  1788 r  when  Thomas  Crad- 
<fock,  a  baker  in  Shoreditch,  threw  himself  from  the 
♦op.  The  tlvrd  occurred  on  Thursda*y,  January  18,  1810, 
when  Mr.  Lyon  Levi,  a  jeweller,  precipitated  himself  from 
the  top  railing.  He  exhibited  a  most  dreadful  spectacle, 
being  nearly  dashed  to  pieces,  as  his  ribs  appeared  through 
his  waistcoat.  These  falls  were  at  the  distance  of  .one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  from  the  ground." 

Jews. 

P.  381.  /.  7.  from  the  bottom,  add, 

:  **  We  do  not  take  upon  us  either  to  justify  or  deny  the 
late  attempts  at  the  conversion  of  these  people.  One  who 
"professes  himself  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  Mr.  Frey, 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  gain  proselytes;  but  there  does 
not  £eem  to  be  a  respectable  character  who  has  yet  joined 
in  this  grand  project  of  conversion ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
recent  trial  seems  to  justify  an  idea  that  this  interference  is 
obnoxious,  and  that  interest  more  than  moral  rectitude 
guides  those  who  have  attached  themselves  to  Mr.  Frey'a 
congregation;  and  though  the  decision  of  the  following 
appeal  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  has  turned  unfavour- 
able to  the  applicants,  it  were  much  better  to  wait  the  ap- 
pointed time,  than  to  harrass  and  perplex  the  minds  of  an 
unoffending  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects: 

"  On  the  9th  of  July,  1*10,  Mr.  Gurney  applied  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  part  of  a  Jew  named  Isaacs,  for 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  for  bringing  up  the  body  of  bis  son,  a 
youth  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  fur  the  purpose  of  haying  him 
delivered  up  to  his  father's  custody  and  keeping.  The  father 
fras  a  slopseller,  &c«  at  Chester,  and  about  two  years  ago,  being 
then  in  prjson  for  debt,  the  boy  in  question  had  left  the  house,  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  other  children.    The 

father 
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father  did  not  bear  of  his  child  for  some  time,  bat  at  length  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  was  in  the  service  ef  a  medical  gen. 
tleman,  on  Tower  Hill,  where  ho  was  welt  treated.  A  consider, 
able  time  afterwards  the  father  ascertained  that  bis  son  had  left  hit 
place,  and  after  the  most  anxious  inquiry  he  had  lately  disco* 
rcred  that  be  was  in  a  school,  or  in  some  way  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  Christianity 
among  the  children  of  Jews.  He  applied  for  the  Habeas  Corpns 
to  be  directed  to  the  master  of  the  school  and  three  members  of 
the  committee* 

Lord  Ellenborough. — "  The  boy  has  been  two  years  from 
under  the  service  of  his  father." 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc. — "  And  that  too  because  he  could  not 
maintain  him." 

Mr.  Gurney.—"  The  father  was  then  in  prison  He  is  now 
in  business  again,  and  is  anxious  to  have  his  son  with  him,  who 
might  be  useful  in  carrying  on  the  business." 

Mr.  Jnstice  Lc  Blanc. — u  The  boy  remains  where  he  is  of  hit 
owb  free  wish." 

Mr.  Justice  Grose. — (C  And  why  should  we  remove  him  from 
so  safe  a  custody,  where  he  is  willing  to  remain.  According  to 
your  own  account  of  the  matter,  he  is  now  under  much  better 
care  than  that  to  which  you  propose  to  send  him. 

Mr.  Gurney  said,  that  on  this  principle  Jewish  parents  were 
liable  to  have  their  children  taken  away  from  them. 

Lord  Ellenborough—"  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  child 
was  taken  away.  You  would  be  more  correct  in  saying  here  the 
child  had  been  abandoned  by  his  father  And  now,  when  he  has 
been  able  to  procure  a  safe  and  comfortable  asylum,  you  apply  to 
take  him  away  from  it  without  his  consent.  Have  you  any  case 
without  at  all  touching  on  the  plea  of  religion  where  such  a  thing 
has  ever  occurred?" 

Mr.  Gurney  said  he  had  made  this  application  solely  on  the 
fight  of*  the  father  to  have  his  son  delivered  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Grose. — "  We  issue  these  writs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child,  and  here  we  will  best  consult  his  interest  by  allowing 
him  to  remain  where  he  is." 

Mr.  Gurney. — u  It  does  not  appear,  nor  are  we  sore,  if  the 
boy  remains  in  his  present  rituation  of  his  own  free  will." 

Lord 
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Lord  Elleaborough.— "  On  the  Brewing  of  your  own  affidavit* 
it  appears  that  he  does*" 

Mr.  Gurney— "  They  hare  not  allowed  the  father  to  see. 
him." 

Lord  Ellenborougb.— "  They  hare  offered  to  do  bo,  and  erea 
o  delirer  up  the  boy  if  it  should  appear  that  he  did  not  continue 
there  of  his  own  free  will.7'    , 

Mr.  Gtirney "  Yes,  but  to  hare  seen  him  the  fatKer  iaust 

hare  gone  two  hundred  miles." 

ilr.  Justice  Bailey.— "  The  father's  guardianship  of  the  boy 
ceased  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age." 

Lord  Ellenborough.— "  The  boy  was  left  unprotected  by  his 
father  two  years  ago.  He  has  since  that  time  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  place  where  he  receives  support,  protection,  and 
education ;  and  can  we  in  the  exercise  of  dor  sound  judgment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  boy,  take  hkn  from  Ms  protection  which  ho 
has  fortunately  found,  and  send  him  back  to  a  situation  where  bo 
may  be  again  exposed,  even  to  the  chance  of  being  onee  .mom 
teduced  to  the  state  from  which  he  has  been  rescued  ?"— Rale 
refused. 

Before  we  take  upon  us  to  be  convert  makers,  we  should 
well  consider  how  our  intentions  may  be  received.  An  in- 
stance occurred  about  five  years  since,  when  Mr.  Cooper 
took  upon  himself  to  be  a  proclaiiner  to  the  Jews,  of  the 
only  way  to  salvation ;  how  did  they  receive  him  ?  He  was 
imprudent  enough  to  attempt  an  harangue  in  Duke's  Place, 
the  children  of  Israel  rose  upon  him,  tore  him  from  his 
pulpit,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped  without 
pergonal  injury. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  legal  and  rational  means 
should  be  neglected  to  convince  others  of  the  error  of  thei* 
ways;  but  we  ccrujinly  should  oppose  our  sentiments  against 
any  thing  that  may  be  denominated  smuggling  of  proselytes 
to  any  religion.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  our  Christian 
«Q3»*tors  acted  with  respect  to  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
wh*n  the  heathens  enticed  the  children  from  their  parents  to 
instil  into  their  minds  the  dogmas  of  idolatry. 

Upon  a  political  principle  also,  we  should  be  cautious  bow 
We  intrude  our  doctrines  upon  a  quiet  people,  who  are  only' 

*9 
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to  be  irritated  when  &1te  religidii  of  their  forefather  is  lb* 
vaded.  They  do  not  ask  any  of  our*  assistance  respecting 
aiiy  of  their  religiods'dr  charitable  foundations;  their*  sy- 
nagogues are  Constructed  by  subscriptions  among  them- 
selves;  and  their  excellent' benevolent  charity  at  Mile  End 
sufficiently  evinces  that  they  do  not  desire  to  burthen  the 
community  with  any  of  their  distresses. 

^ftiE  Jew's  Hospital  for  aged  Poor,  akd  th£  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  of  YouTtf,  arose  from  the 
philanthropic  exertions  of  Benjamin  aqd  Abraham  Gold- 
smidy  Efqrs.;  those  gentlemen  in  1795,.  made  a  collection 
among  their  friends  sufficient  to  form  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the,  poor  Jews  of  tfje^class  deuou^ioaud  German  Jews, 
wbi^hft.  by.  t|ie  subspiM^iQns  of  tlje  respectable  part  of  that 
people-,  ,as  well  as.  CbprisUarts,  arose  ,.in,  17^7-  to  the  sum  of 
ZQfiQOl,  f  In  1806,  ti>e  sum  of.  &0$OQ0&.  was  placed  in 
trust,  jasca^JnviokbteftHKl  for  the  establishment  and  main* 
I  tentoce  of  the  hospital;,, and,  in  1807,.  t lie  house  was  com-* 

|  pleted  and  furnished  for  the  reception  of  five  aged  men,  five 

agttt; women,  ten.hqys,  and  eight  girls,  pn  the  28th  of 
Juney  1807.. 

As  we  have  taken  most  part  of  this  account  from  a  recent 
publication,  we  shall  make  free  to  borrow;  some  of  its  sen- 
timents^ which  mostly  accord  with  oijr  4»wn,  as  well  a^s  a 
further  elucidation  of  the  purposes,  of  this  laudable  .insti- 
tution: , 

((  Sotae  industrious  occupation,  is  here,  a  constant  source  of 
cmployment9  independent  of  the  trades  or  manufactures.     The 
i  boys,  after  a  course  of .  industrious  employment,  are  bound  Ap- 

prentices, and  are  taught  some  jnanufacfure  in  the  house.  The 
adults,'  as  well  as  children,  receite  handsome  encouragements  in 
money,  to  stimulate  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

46  All  the  boys  when  admitted,  must  be  able  to  read  Hebrew 

prayers ;   and  those  who  add  thereto  a  knowledge  of  Engt&k 

readings  are  to  be  preferred.     In  the  house  they  are  taught  Eug- 

j  lish,  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  besides  being  employed  in 

I  some  industrious  occupation,  till  thought  fit  to  be  apprenticed*  t 

the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen* 

"The 
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u  The  girls,  ace  kepi  till  they  are  fifteen*  years  of  age,  aw} 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  needle- work,  knitting, 
washing,  ironing,  household  work,  and  plain  cooking.  If  at 
nineteen,  they  can  bring  a  certificate  of  proper  conduct  from  re- 
spectable persons,  each  girl  receires  fire  guineas  as  a  reward. 

"  At  the  late  anniversary  dinner  of  this  institution,  held  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  on  Thursday  March  20,  1810,  though 
.only  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  Christians  and  Jews  were 
present,  31001.  were  voluntarily  subscribed'. 

4i  In  an  address  to  the  public  on  this  occasion,  it  Is  truly 
.  stated,  "  that  the  greatest  among  ail  the  causes  of  misery,  which 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  renders  the  (Jewish)  poor,  so  fre- 
quently the  object  of  charity,  is  the  want  of  useful  education, 
and  the  knowledge  of  handicraft  trades  or  manufactures,  whereby 
they  may  gain  a  livelihood  while  young,  and  support  themselves 
and  relatives  when  old."  u  Now,  in  proportion  as  this  and 
similar  institutions  are  encouraged,  these  are  evib  that  must  be 
lessened.  The  support  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  at  Mile  End,  ig 
nobly  calculated  to  do  good  to  the  necessitous  Jew  in  the  present 
life  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  without  forcing  or  imposing  any 
conditions  upon  him  as  to  his  belief,  and  without  the  least  inter? 
ference  with  his  religious  opinions.*' 

P,  405.  dele  the  whole  paragraph  at  the  bottom. 

Bishopsgatb  Parish. 

P.  404.  L 19.  after  11/.  3*.  6d.  add  an  asterisk,  and  the  following 
Note. 

f€  The  above  is  faithfully  extracted ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  auditors  were  exact  in  their  examination;  beef, 
probably  at  that  time,  not  being  at  the  price  of  fifteen  pence 
*  and  upwards  per  pound  weight." 

Same  page,  instead  of  15/.  10*.  Qd.  the  article  should  run  thus: 
"  There  are  some  other  items,  making  up  a  sum  total  of 
33/.  18 s.  4rf." 

P.  417.  after  tlie  article  «  London  Tavebh,"  aid, 

u  Opposite  Threacjneedle  Street,  a  rival  establishment  has 

taken  place,  denominated  The  City  of  London  Tavern, 

Vol.  VI.    No.  146.  4E  built 
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built  upon  a  plan  of  extensive  liberality  and  unrestricted 
elegance,  suitable  to  the  accommodation  of  the  first  citizens 
in  the  world.  It  appears  that  upwards  of  100,0001.  were 
expended  upon  the  structure,  and  furnishing  the  stores  for 
such  a  magnificent  concern. 

P.  \2.  at  the  bottom,  add,   • 

"  The  Auction  Mart,  at  the  corner  of  Bartholomew 
Lane  and  Throgmorton  Street,    derives  its  principal   im- 
portance from  its  situation  near  the  Bank  of  England,  Royal 
Exchange,    and  other  places  of  mercantile  resort  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.^  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Walters.     It 
contains  the  following  apartments  >-*-Basement.    A  sub- 
hall,  communicating  with  offices  for  merchants,  brokers,  &c. 
arched  vaults  and  cellaring.     Principal  Story.    A  spa- 
cious saloon  for  the;  exposition  of  particulars  of  sale,  &c. ; 
a  secretary's  office,  coffee  room,  and  other  offices.     Mez- 
zanine Story.    Ten  offices  for  merchants,  brokers,  and 
others,  communicating  with  open  galleries,  overlooking  the 
saloon.     First  Story.  Three  rooms  for  the  sale  of  estates* 
with  apartments  attached,  fo?  consultations.     Upper  Story. 
Three  rooms  with  turret  lights,  particularly  adapted  for  the 
sale  of  pictures,  and  other  personals.     The  coffee  room  is 
$ai4  to  be  let  for  lOOl.per  annum,  and  the  other  disposed 
parts  in  proportion;  the  compartments  of  the  cellaring  at 
80/.  each,  per  annum.     The  first  stone  of  this  building  was 
laid  by  John  Ansley,  Esq.  lord  rpayor,  in  September,  1808; 
and  the  institution  commenced  its  occupation  in  February, 
1810;  but  the  structure  was  not  formally  opened  till  March, 
in  the  presence  of  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  friends  to  the  undertaking,  who 
afterwards  dined  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern." 

There  can  be  no  occasion  to  enter  upon  the  immediate 
objects  of  this  institution,  the  very  name  is  sufficiently  ex* 
planatory  of  the  concern,  which  is  detailed  in  a  prospectus 
distributed  by  order  of  the  directors. 

P.  5ff.  /.  8. 
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*  P.SG.Lt.attheendaf  the  paragraph  add, 
"  Since  the  improvements  contiguous  to  the  Bank  of 
England  have  taken  place,  this  congregation  have  removed 
to  an  elegant  new  meeting  house  in  Jewin  Street,  Crip* 
"  plegate." 

P.  108.  /.  \2.from  the  bottom,  add, 
"  The  opening  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bank,  has  a  very 
grand  appearance,  the  architecture  of  the  houses  according 
with  that  majestic  structure*" 

P.  1 16.  /.  3.  after  "  company,"  add, 
48  who  have  also  removed  Mercer's  School  to  this  place." 
— See  the  account  of  Mercers  School,  p.  231. 

Guildhall. 
P. 275. /. 6.  after  « style*  add, 
t(  In  the  year  1807,  the  large  windows  at  the  east  and 
West  ends  of  the  hall,  underwent  a  complete  repair,  and 
received  many  improvements  and  embellishments,  highly 
creditable  to  the  artists  concerned.  Of  these  the  whole  of 
the  frame  work,  as  we  are  informed,  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Cruickshanks,  and  the  glass  finely  stained  at  the  ma- 
nufactory of  Messrs.  Annes's  and  Co.  patentees  for  the  act 
of  enamelling  on  vessels  of  glass,  Red  Lion  Place,  Giltspur 
Street;  the  inscription  however  bears  the  name  "  Collin  , 
Strand,  fecit;"  it  is  most  probable  he  was  only  the  em* 
ployer.  The  windows  bear  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  and  the  City  of  London,  in  the  highest  stile  of  or- 
nament ;  and  the  compartments  are  filled  with  various  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  stained  glass,  the  restoration  of  an  art 
highly  esteemed,  though  long  lost,  and  thought  to  have 
,been  irrecoverable," 

P.  324.  L  IQ.from  the  bottom,  after  "  Mansion  House?  add, 
€S  Bethlehem   Hospital,    in    consequence   of   a  late 
contract  by  the  City,  is  to  be  removed  to  the  site  of  the 
Dog  and  Duck,  St.  George's  Fields." 

4  E  2  ■    Jewin 
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%  Jtwtx  Stke^t. 

P.  36*.  1 14.  after  "  PrimUy?  add, 
ft  A  very  elegant  structure,  of  an  octagon  form,  witt  a 
tamdsortie  portico,  has  been  recently  erected  for  the  con- 
gregation from  the  OldJewry;  on  the  front  is  sculptured 
"  Qld  Jewry  Chapel." 

Aldersgate  Street. 
P.  370,  /.  1 1.  after  "  residence?  aid, 
"  When  Mr.  Alderman  Hadey  deceased,  this  house  con- 
tinued empty  for  a  considerable  time;  it  has  lately  been 
opened  as  an  hotel,  upon  a  very  comprehensive  and  liberal 

plan." 

Shaftesbury  Chapel. 

P.  372,  /.  14,  add, 

"  The  congregation  have  removed  to  an  elegant  new 
structure,  nearly  opposite  Westmoreland  Buildings,  which 
they  have  denominated  Aldersgate  Street  Chapel*" 

JMSl.  tot  line,  instead  of  «  Bed  Lion  Court,  $c.  insert  "  College 

St.  Paul's  School. 
P.  500,  I  14,  from  ike  bottom,  add, 
"  Among  the  eminent  living  characters  who  have  b^en 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  are  the  following;  the  right 
reverend  Dr.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Salisbury;  right  honourable 
lord  Audley ;  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.  B. ;  Dr.  rtall,  master 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  ;  Sir  Sodden  Laurence,  knt. 
justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Plteas;  Dr.  John  Sewell, 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Malta;  S.  D.  Totton,  Esq. 
clerk  of  the  crown,  Madras ;  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  bart. 
M.P.  the  reverend  Dr.  Richard  Roberts,  the  present  worthy 
and  learned  rector  of  the  school,  who  has  held  his  present 
situation  with  high  honour  and  integrity  for  the  space  of 
forty  years. 

-  "  The  students  of  this  respectable  seminary  have  not  in 
the  least  derogated  in  character  from  their  predecessors.   On 

*      ••*     3  Thursday, 
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Thursday,  June  21,  1810,  the  apposition  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  in  the  presence  of  the  court  of  assistants  of 
the  Mercers*  Company,  several  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
learned  characters,  and  a  numerous  and  elegant  assembly.  v 
The  Theses  on  this  occasion,  the  compositions  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  were  distin- 
guished for  erudition  and  pathos;  and  were  delivered  before 
an  applauding  audience  with  due  energy  and  eloquence,  by 
the  following  speakers,  Messrs.  Keen,  Gordon,  (the  seniors), 
Sarel,  Jones,  Cooper,  Piatt,  Grant,  Barge,  Wilde,  Bailey, 
ScargilJ,  Hawkes,  and  Palfrey." 

,  St.  Gregory. 

P.  5 1 1,  /,  1 1.  afttr  "  churchyard,'9  add, 

"  It  appears  that  this  rectory  was  bestowed  on  tbe  petty 
canons  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  to  sing  Divine  service  daily 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  good  estate  of  Edward  III, 
bis  queen,  and  all  their  children,  during  their  lives  in  this 
world,  and  for  their  souls  after  their  departure  hence,  and 
for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  deceased.    In  the  eighteenth 
of  Richard  II.  the  canons  obtained  letters  patent  to  be  a 
body  politic  for  the  future,  and  called  *  The  College  of  tbe 
twelve  Petty  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  &c,'     In  the  24th 
of  Henry  VI.  they  had  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  appro- 
priated to  them  for  their  better  support  %  since  which  they 
have  been  parsons  and  proprietories.    In  1656  a  return  was 
made  of  the  profits  of  this  church,  when  it  appeared  "  that 
the  impropriation  belonging  to  the  petti-canons,  lately  lett 
•  for  twenty-one  years  at  a  rent  of  50/.  per  annum,  and  2O0L 
fine,  though  the  farmers  had  then  ten  years  to  come."   By  the 
act  of  parliament  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  rectors,  &e. 
of  tbe  eity  of  London,   after  the  great  fire,  "  the  petty- 
canons  are  to  receive  and  enjoy  all  tythes,  oblations,  arid 
duties  arisiftg  and  growing  due  within  the  said  parish,  in  as* 
large  and  beneficial  mapner  as  formerly  they  have,  or  law- 
fully might  have  done,  any  thing  in  the  said  act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."     This  is  a  great  hardship  upon, 
the  parishioners ;  for  besides  the  above  provision,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  annual  quota  of  120/.  per  annum. 

They 
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They  bare  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  the  several  lair 
courts,  and  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  in  a  judicial 
manner.  The  consequence  has  been  a  call  on  the  corpora- 
tion,  in  behalf  of  this  and  several  other  city  parishes  in 
the  same  predicament.  The  nature  of  their  complaint  is* 
summed  up  in  the  following  report,  about  to  be  presented  to 
the  court  of  common  council: 

"  The  payments  formerly  made  to  the  clergy  of  London  by 
way  of  oblations,  and  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  tithes, 
had,  in  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
given  rise  to  numerous  disputes  between  them  and  the  citizens; 
the  authority  of  the  popes  was  frequently  resorted  to,  and,  at 
length,  in  1545,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  payment  of  2s.  9d.  in  the 
pound  yearly,  on  the  rents  of  houses,  shops,  &c.  within  the 
city  and  its  liberties,  with  an  exception,  that  in  such  places  where 
less  had  been  accustomed  to  be  paid,  no  more  should  be  paid  than 
was  accustomed. 

„  <c  This  act  directed  that  the  decree  to  be  made  under  it,  should 
be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chaucery,  and  whether  from  an  in- 
formality in  this  respect,  from  the  oppressive  burthen  it  imposed 
on  the  people,  or  from  what  other  cause,  it  is  now  not  possible 
to  ascertain,  but  the  clergy  did  not  enforce  its  execution,  and  the 
value  of  the  city  livings  became  so  greatly  reduced,  that  in  the 
first  year  of  king  James  the  First,  an  application  was  made  to 
him  for  redress,  and  in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  clergy  stated 
their  grievances  to  parliament,  but  nothing  was  done  for  their 
relief  till  after  the  fire  of  London,  when  occasion  was  taken  of 
making  a  new  regulation  for  more  than  eighty  parishes,  which 
had  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  that  dreadful  calamity. 

"  A  deputation  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  common  council  at 
this  time  met,  to  arrange  the  sums  that  each  parish  should  raise 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers,  in  lieu  of  tithes  and  obla- 
tions. Stowc,  whose  History  is  held  in  high  csfeem,  recites  the 
particular  sums  the  clergy  asked  for;  and,  so  farfrom  recurring  to 
the  old  claim  of  2s.  9<1.  or  founding  the  least  pretension  to  it,  they 
stated  that  these  payments,  together  with  the  reserved  dues  of  im- 
propriators, would  not  (taking  one  place  with  another)  amount 
to  more  than  6d*in  the  pound  on  the  rents  moderately  estimated* 

The 
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Thte  parliament,  by  their  act  of  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  of  Charles  the  Second,  cap.  15,  fixed  the  payments  some, 
what  below  what  the  clergy  had  asked.  The  smallest  stipend 
assigned  was  1001  and  the  highest  2001.  per  annum. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  it  was  found,  from 
the  diminished  Taluc  of  money,  and  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  that  these  stipends  did  not  afford  a  sufficient 
support  for  the  clergy ;  and  the  subject  being  brought  before  par- 
liament,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  forty-fourth  of  George  the 
Third,  cap.  89,  by  which  the  former  s&ms  were  increased. 

"  By  both  these  last  mentioned  acts,  a  few  impropriated 
parishes  were  left  in  an  uncertain  and  unprotected  state.  They 
were  charged  with  payments  to  the  ministers  as  in  lieu  of  all 
tithes,  and  yet  remained  liable  to  an  undefined  claim  from  the 
impropriators. 

"  Soon  after  the  act  of  the  twenty.second  and  twenty-third 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  impropriators  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Bride's  had  a  contest  with  the  parishioners,  which  was  going  on 
by  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  an  arbitration  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  sum  of  4001.  per  annum  was  adjudged  to  be 
paid  to  the  impropriators,  and  601.  per  annum  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
for  settling  these  payments.  In  the  parish  of  Saint  Lawrence 
Jewry,  also  a  similar  arrangement  took  place ;  for  after  a  decree 
had  been  obtained  against  some  parishioners  for  2s.  9d.  in  the 
pound,  the  matter  was  left  to  arbitration,  and  1501.  per  annum 
adjudged  to  be  paid  to  the  impropriators,  which  was  likewise 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.  In  these  two  instances  of  single 
parishes,  as  well  as  in  the  more  considerable  regulations  for  those 
which  were  damaged  by  the  fire,  the  legislature  has  abrogated  the 
old  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  established  a  new  and  mo- 
derate mode  of  payment.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  hope,  if  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  land  and  buildings  in 
the  parishes,  still  liable  to  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  will  step 
forward,  and  either  through  the  means  of  the  court  of  aldermen 
and  common  council,  or  by  such  other  mode  as  they  shall  be 
advised,  apply  to  parliament,  that  they  will  obtain  such  fair  and 
equitable  payments  to  be  established  as  may  place  them  nearly  on 
a  footing  with  the  other  parts  of  the  city  ? 

"  The  acknowledged  principle  of  tithes  is,  that  they  shall  be 
phargeable  on  such  things  only  as  yield  an  increase,  and  therefore 
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buildings  hare  always  been  held  as  not  liable  to  tithe  at  conmaa 
law,  nor  ought  they  to  be  so ;  for  instead  of  producing  any 
increase,  they  continually  tend  to  decay ;  and  even  were  they  in 
their  nature  subject  to  tithe,  the  proportion  which  is  said  to 
attach  on  them,  under  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  more 
than  an  eighth  of  the  yearly  value,  instead  of  a  tenth. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the  courts  bare  felt 
themselves  bound  by  the  statute,  to  decree,  in  many  instances, 
jn  favour  of  this  serere  and  oppressive  demand,  from  which,  it 
teems,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  getting  effectual  relief,  but  by 
the  authority  of  the  legislature,  who,  having  lately  increased  the 
payments  to  the  clergy,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Lon> 
don,  it  is  conceived  must  feel  the  equity  and  justice  of  revising 
the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and,  by  ameliorating  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  those  parishes  which  still  remain  open  to  it,  put  an 
and  to  the  numerous  discontents  and  disputes  which  hare  arisen, 
and  are  likely  to  arise  on  this  subject." 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
P.  530,  /.  5,  after  "  engagement,"  add, 
"  Ovter  the  screen,  which  divides  the  cboir  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  is  erected  a  memorial  in  stone  to  Sir  Chris? 
topher  Wren ;  it  is  of  veined  marble,  above  the  Corinthian 
pillars  which  support  the  organ.  The  inscription  is  com* 
posed  of  brass  letters,  double  lacquered,  and  fastened  to  the 
marble  by  means  of  screws  which  pass  through  the  body, 
and  are  also  fastened  to  the  back  by  means  of  two  nuts ;  the 
marble  pannels  are  screwed  by  dots  to  a  York  stone  lining, 
seventeen  feet  nine  inches  long,  by  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  five  inches  thick.  The  letters,  four  inches  and  one* 
quarter  square,  are  let  into  the  marble,  half  their  thick, 
ness.  The  inscription,  similar  to  that  under  the  church, 
is  as  follows: 

,    "  SuBTUf.  CONDITUR.  HuJUS.  ECCLESI*.  Eff»  RUBIS. 

Conditor.  Chbistopherus.  Wren,  qui,  vixxt. 
amnos.  ultra  nonaginta.  hon.  sibi.  seo. 
Boko.  Publico. — Lector!,  si.  Monumentum.  requiris?. 
Circumspice! 


Obiit.  xxv.  Feb.  ^Etatis.  xci. 
Anno.  MOCCXXIII," 

Mr. 
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Mr.  John  Malcott,  of  Newgate  Street,  it  the  architect. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  p.  5X8,  for  the  other  inscription  apd* 
its  translation*  s 

P.  531,  /.  15,  from  bottom,  Me  "  But  titer*  is  no  inscription,*  and 
insert,  # 

"  Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of 
GEORGE  BLAGDON  WESTCOTT, 
Captain  of  the  Majestic;  who,  after  thirty-three  years  of  me- 
ritorious serrice,  fell  gloriously  in  the  victory  obtained  oyer  the 
French  fleet,  off  Aboukir,  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
1798,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age." 

Same  page,  I  U,Jrom  bottom,  Me  "  which  the  inscription/9  4»c  and 
after  *'  oppression,"  add, 

'  Major  THOMAS  PUNCAS 

Died  June  3d,  1704,  aged  44  years : 

The  best  tribute  to  whose  merit  and  public  sert icesL 

will  be  found  in  the  following  vote  of  the  ^use  of  Commons, 

for  the  erecting  of  this  Memorial. 

"  5th  June,  1705,  It  was  moved,  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  instructions  that  a  monument  be  erected  id  the 
church  of  St  Paul,  in  testimony  of  the  grateful  sense  entertained 
by  the  House  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  this  country 
by  general  Dundas,  in  the  reduction  of  the  French  West  India 
islands,  which  occasioned  a  gross  insult  to  his  remains.  Agreed 
to  neminc  contradfcente." 

P.  532, 1  13,  erase  lt  on  the  right,"  and  insert, 

"  To  the  memory  of 

Sir  WILLIAM  JONES,  Knight, 

one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort 

William,  in  Bengal ; 

"  This  stone  was  erected  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Com*' 

pany  in  testimony  of  their  grateful  sense  of  his  public  services-; 

their  admiration  of  his  genius  and  learning;  and  their  respect  for 

his  character  and  virtues. 

"  He  died  in  Bengal,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1794,  aged  47." 
Vol.  VI.    No.  146.  4  F  Sir 
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Sir  RALPH  ABERCROMBT. 

This  magnificent  monument  is  the  performance  of  West- 
macott,  and  represents  the  hero  of  Alexandria  in  the  act  of 
falling'  from  his  horse,  into  the  arms  of  an  attendant  Highland 
officer.  The  spirit  of  the  horse  in  rearing,  is  finely  expressed; 
he  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  trampling  over  a  fallen  enemy,  and 
the  trophies  of  war.  The  sides  of  the  monument  are  orna- 
mented by  two  large  sphinxes. 

On  an  oral  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : 

"  Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of  Lieu- 
tenant General 

Sir  RALPH  ABERCROMBY,  K.  B 
Commander  in  chief  of  an  expedition  directed  against  the  French 
in  Egypt ;  who  having  surmounted  with  consummate  ability  and 
valour,  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  landing,  by  local  difficulties 
and  a  powerful  and  well-prepared  enemy,  and  having  success- 
fully established  and  maintained  the  successive  positions  necessary 
for  conducting  his  further  operations,  resisted,  with  signal  ad. 
vantage,  a  desperate  attack  of  chosen  and  veteran  troops,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1801 ;  when  he  received  early,  in  the  en- 
gagement a  mortal  wound;  but  remained  on  the  field,  guiding  by 
his  direction,  and  animating  by  his  presence,  the  brave  troops 
under  his  command,  until  they  had  achieved  the  brilliant  and 
important  victory  obtained  on  that  memorable  day. 

"  The  former  actions  of  a  long  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
-country,  and  thus  gloriously  terminated,  were  distinguished  by 
the  same  military  skill,  and  by  equal  zeal  for  the  public  scrrice, 
particularly  during  the  campaign  in  179,3  and  94  f  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1796  and  97;  and  in  Holland  in  1798;  in  the  last  of 
which,  the  distinguished  gallantry  and  ability  with  which  he  ef- 
fected his  landing  en  the  Dutch  coast,  established  his  position  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  secured  the  command  of  the 
principal  fort  and  arsenal  of  the  Dutch  republic,  were* acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  by  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.   - 

"  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  expired  on  board  the  Foudroyant, 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1801,  in  his  66th  year." 

In  the  opposite  recess  a  monument  is  erecting  by  Mr.  Flax* 
ttAK,  to  the  memory  of 

EARL  HOWE. 
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m  J?>  ,W£»  /.  II.  from  the  bottom,  erase  "  Being  without  an  inscription," 
and  insert, 

•<*  This  monument  was  erected  by  the  British  Parliament  to 
commemorate  the  gallant  conduct  of 

1  Captain  ROBERT  FAULKNOR, 

who,  oil  the  5th  of  January  1795,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory,  was  killed  on  board  the  Blanche 
frigate  while  he  was  engaging  La  Pique,  a*  French  frigate  of  very  " 
superior  force. 

'    u  The  circumstance  of  determined  bravery,  that  distinguished 
this  action,  which  lasted  four  hours,  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

"  Captain  Fautknor  observing  the  great  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  and  having  lost  most  of  his  masts  and  rigging,  watched 
an  opportunity  of  the  bowsprit  of  La  Pique  coming  athwart  the 
Blanche,  and  with  his  own  hands  lashed  U  to  her  capstan ;  and 
thus  converted  the  whole  stern  of  the  Blanche  into  one  battery; 
but  unfortunately  soon  after  this  bold  and  daring  manoeuvre  be 
was  shot  through  the  heart." 

P.  537,  last  line,  after  "  composed,"  add, 
i(  The  monument  is  thus  inscribed: 

"  The  services  and  death  of  two  valiant  and  distinguished 
officers, 

JAMES  ROBERT  MOSSE,  Captain  of  the  Monarch,   . 

AND 

EDWARD  RIO  U,   of  the  Amazon, 
who  fell  in  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  conducted  by  Lord 
Nelson,  2d  April,  1801,  arc  commemorated  by  this  monument, 
erected  at  the  national  expence. 

"  James  Robert  Mosse  was  born  in  1746 ;  he  served  as  lieu* 
tenant  several  years  under  Lord  Howe,  and  was  promoted  to  the  . 
rank  of  Post  Captain  in  1790. 

/'  To  Edward  Riou,  who  was  born  in  176$,  an.  extraor- 
dinary occasion  presented  in  the  early  part  of  his  service,  of 
signalizing  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind,,  which  were 
combined  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  the  lives  of  those 
under  bis  command,  and  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  his  own. 
When  his  ship,  the  Guardian,  struck  upon  an  island  of  ice,  in 
December  1789,  and  afforded  no  prospect,   but  tha,t  of  fmnuu 
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ffiate  destruction  to  those  on  board,  Lieutenant  Riotr  encotu 
raged  all  who  desired  to  take  the  chance  of  preserving  them, 
selves  in  the  boat,  to  consult  their  safety;  bat  judging  it  cod. 
trary  to  his  own  duty  to  desert  the  vessel,  he  neither  gave  himself 
self  up  to  despair,  nor  relaxed  his  exertions ;  whereby,  after  tea 
weeks  of  the  most  perilous  navigation,  he  succeeded  in  bringisg 
his  disabled  ship  into  port  $  receiving  this  high  reward  of  fortitude 
and  perseverance  from  the  Divine  Providence,  on  whose  protec* 
tion  he  relied."  * 

P.  549,  /.  14,  odd, 
"  Lord  Nelson  was  not  finally  enclosed  till  the  22d  of 
January,  1810,  within  a  grand  mausoleum,  intended  for  the 
great  cardinal  Wolsey." 

Z.  18,  after  1806,  add, 
"  The  remains  of  Cuthbert,  lord  Collinowood,  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red,   commander  in  chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  were  interred  within  ten  feet  south  of  bis  com- 
panion in  glory  lord  Nelsqn,  on  the  Uth  of  May,  1810. 

/\  $50,  /.  20,  dele  "present,"  and  at  the  end  qf  the  paragragkadi, 
/'  pr.  John  Randolph,  bishop  of  Bangor." 

Smithfield. 
P.  501,  /.  3,  dele  **  the  spot,"  Spe.  to  «•  market." 

P.  595,  /.  9,  "  after  "  improvement,"  add, 
Among  the  many  plans,    one  was    for   the   entire  re- 
moval of  the  market;   and  Tor  this  were  assigned  many 
reasons,  and  a  statement  to  parliament. 

"  /That  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  forming  the  Board 
pf  Trade,  upon  receiving  a  memorial  for  the  removal  of 
Smithfield  market,  signed  by  one  hundred  knd  seventy- 
seven  land  owners  and  graziers,  ninety.nine  salesmen  and 
butchers,  and  thirty  inhabitants  and  others,  entered  into  a 
particular  investigation  of  \ he  subject  \  and  after  examining 
several  competent  witnesses  thereon,  declared  twelve  acres 
pf  uninterrupted  space  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
market;— convenient  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 

four 
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four  thousand  beasts  arid'  twenty-eight  thousand  sheep;  and 
when  the  most  experienced  men  assert,  that  six  hundred 
beasts9  or  three  thousand  sheep  are  not  to  be  shewn  with 
advantage  by '  the  seller,  or  properly  examined  by  the  pur- 
chasers in  less  than  An  acre  of  ground,  the  space  mentioned 
by  their  lordships  cannot  be  deemed  too  extensive. 

"  It  would  cost  half  a  million  of  money  to  enlarge  the 
present  market  to  twelve  acres,  and  increase  the  toll  on  at 
beast  from  2d.  to  about  35. ;  and  when  done,  it  would  not 
be  equal  in  accommodation  to  ten  acres  of  uninterrupted 
space,  on  account  of  being  intersected  with  public  roads 
or  ways. 

u  When  the  present  market  place  is  crouded,  the  havoc 
made  among  the  cattle  by  waggons,  carts,  and  particu- 
larly drays  passing  through  Smitbfield,  is  shocking ;  and 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  owners  of  the  cattle  lamed, 
maimed}  bruised,  and  torn  on  these  occasions,  must  be 
very  great,  as  the  value  of  the  cattle  sold  in  that  market 
fmnually  exceeds  5,000,000/.  sterling. 

**  The  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the 
year  1805,  made  an  offer  to  the  corporation  to  sell  their 
estate  near  Goswell  Street,  consisting  of  no  more  than 
twelve,  acres  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  30,000/.  for  the  e*. 
press  purpose  of  removing  Smithfield  market  to  that  spot. 

"  The  governors  of  the  same  hospital,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1810,  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  two  only,  to 
petition  against  the  removal  of  the  market,  by  reason  that 
in  their  opinion  such  removal  would  injure  the  estate  of 
bouses,  &c.  which  belongs  to  them  in  and  near  the  market, 

"  At  this  meeting  one  of  the  governors  declared  himself 
to  be  a  considerable  proprietor  of  houses  in  Smithfield,  and 
that  he  was  of  opinion  the  removal  of  the  market  would 
improve  his  property. 

"  The  most'  unquestionable  proof  will  be  given  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  opinion  of 
the  governors  of  the  hospital  is  founded  ,on  fact,  and  that 
thp  removal  of  the  beast  and  sbecp  market  from  Smithfield,  * 

leaving- 
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leaving  the  bay,  straw,  and  horse  market  there, -will  im- 
prove and  inoreftse  the  value  of  the  estates  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. *    .       • 

'*  The  enlargement  of  the  present  market  would  ne- 
cessarily increase  the  nuisance  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  which 
at  present  continues  three  clear  days  besides  the  proclaiming 
day,  to  wbjch  two  more  day?  may  be  added  for  the  erection 
of  booths,,  Ac.  &c,  whereby  two  market  days  are  broken  in 
upon*  to  a.  degree,  which  almost  excludes  the  use  of  it  for 
cattle  and.  sheep.  And  this  enlargement  would,  it  is  con- 
ceived, necessarily  increase  the  quantum  of  riot,-  confusion, 
vice,  and  immorality,  which  has  for  so  many  years  past 
attended  this,  nuisance. of  a  fair  in  the  heart  of.th?  me- 
tropolis. 

u  The  routes  by  which  the  cattle  are  now  driven  from  the 
westward  to  Smithfield  market  are  as  follows: 

"  All  the  cattle  from  the  wesjt  for  Smithfield  market  are 
driven  by  the  country  drovers  into  the  Paddington  fields  the 
day  before  every  market  day,  where  the  London  drovers 
take  charge  of  them,  and  in  the  night,  or  early  in  the 
morniogi  drive 

"  Part  of  them  along  the  Paddington  road  to  Battle 
Bridge  j  then  down  Gray's  Inn  Lane  road,  through  Tarn- 
mill  Stree{  and  Cow  Cross,  to  Smjthfield. 

"  But  the  largest  portion  go  all  along  Oxford  Street, 
and  then  divide;  some  drovers  passing  through  Holborn, 
and  up  Snow  Hill,  to  Smithfield. 

"  And  others  through  Great  ttussel  Street,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  Orange  Street,  Theobald's  Road,  Liquorpond 
Street,  and  by  Cow  Cross,  to  Smithfield. 

*'  tc  The  routes  by  which  the  cattle  are  now  driven  from 
Smithfield  to  the  markets  westward,  are  as  follows: 

"  All  tfie 'tattle  going  westward  (except  a  few  trifling 
droves)  are  first  driven  from  Smithfield  into  Hatton  Garden, 
being  a  wide,  quiet  street,  where  they  are  divided;  and 
those  goinfe     -•••.' 

'*  u  To 
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"  To  Brook's  Market,  pass  along  Charles  Street  and 
Greville  Street.       .  ' 

"  To  Glare  Market,  they  pass  across  Holborn,  down 
Castle  Street,  across  Chancery  Lane,  into  Carey  Street  and 
Portugal  Street. 

*  "  To  Bloomsbury  Market,  they  pass  up  Holborn,  and 
along  Southampton  Street,  and  Hart  Street. 

"  To  Newport  Market,  and  St.  James's  Market,  they 
pass  up  Holborn,  down  Little  Queen  Street,  and  through 
Long  Acre. 

"  To*  Carnaby  Market,  they  pass  up  Httlbofn,  through 
St  Giles's,  and  Compton  Street. 

"  To  Oxford  Market,  St.  George's  Market,  Grosvenor 
Market,  and  Shepherd's  Market,  the  cattfe  sometimes  pass 
up  Holborn,  and  through  St.  Giles's,  to  Oxford  Street;  and 
at  other  times  through  Liquorpond  Street,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  and  Great  Russell  Street,  to  Oxford  Street. 

"  The  master  drovers  have  been  consulted  in  respect  to 
the  necessary  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  routes  for  driving 
cattle,  if  the  market  was  removed  to  the  proposed  situation, 
and  they  agree,  that  by  far  the  most  convenient  way  for  all 
cattle  to  pass  from  Paddington  Fields  to  the  intended  market, 
would  be  along  the  road ;  and  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  way 
to  drive  any  cattle  whatever  from  the  westward  along  the 
streets  to  the  proposed  situation. 

"  N.  B.  The  turnpike  toll  is  the  same  from  Paddington 
Fields  into  Oxford  Street,  as  it  is  from  the  same  fields 
to  Islington,  viz.  two-pence  for  twenty  beasts,  and 
one  penny  for  twenty  sheep. 
"  In  respect  to  driving  cattle  westward  from  the  intended 
market,  that  those  going  to  the  six  first  mentioned  markets 
will  pass  over  Clerkenwell  Green  to  Hatton  Garden,  and 
there  be  divided  and  driven  to  those  respective  markets,  as 
they  now  are,  and  have  for  a  great  length  of  time  here, 
jofore  been ;  and  thqt  all  cattle  for  the  other  four  markets 
would  go  along  Paddington  Road  and  Tottenham  Courts 
Road,  to  Oxford  Street. 

"  The 
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"  The  driver*  were  asked  why  they  continued  to  nee  the 
Bid  narrmc,  confined  way  from  Bloomsbury  Square,  through 
Orange  Street  and  Liquorpond  Street,  since  the  new  wags  to 
the  northward  h$ve  been  opened;  they  answered,  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  drive  the  cattle  in  thai  directum f  and 
had  not  looked  for  any  other;  they  however  acknowledged 
that  it  would  be  far  more  safe  and  convenientfor  the  droves 
of  cattle  to  and  from  the  present  vurrjiri/  to  go  along  Bedford 
Place,  and  Guildford  Street,  to  Elm  Street,  by  which  not 
only  Orange  Street  would  be  avoided,  but  also  Liquorpond 
Street,  where  the  eattle  had  been  of  late  years  greatly  an- 
noyed, and  sometimes  considerably  injund  by  the  drayt,  and 
also  by  the  waggons  and  carts  resorting  therefor  grains. 

"  In  case  the  market  shall  be  removed  as  proposed,  tbe 
drovers  have  no  objection  to  the  following  clause,  as  the 
streets  will  be  relieved  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cattle 
which  necessarily  pass  along  them  to  and  from  *be  present 
market.'9 

[The  clause  then  follows,  by  which  it  is  to  be  enacted, 
That  cattle  going  to.  and  from  the  intended  market  are  not 
to  be  driven  through  any  of  tbe  streets  between  Gray's  Inn 
Lane  and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  at  the  bottom  is  tbe 
following  Note :«— **  A  few  years  ago  the  practice  of  bullock 
hunting  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  was  increased  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  city  magistrates  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  shillings  only  for  information  on  conviction,  which 
occasioned  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  offenders,  and 
soon  effectually  stopped  that  disgraceful  practice."] 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  plan,  on  which  "  the 
site  of  the  present  market  is  coloured  yellow,  and  contains 
about  four  acres,  measured  borne  to  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  including  the  roads  or  ways  along  and  across  the 
same,  in  various  directions,  for  drays,  waggons,  carts,  &c» 
as  well  as  the  footways. 

The  proposed  situation  for  the  new  market  [forming  a 

square,  and  occupying  the  whole  field  in  a  line  from  the 

New  River  Head  to  the  Reservoir  on  one  side,  and  from 

Sadlers  Wells  to  the  Angel  Inn,  on  the  other]  is  coloured 

3  red, 
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t*dj  -containing  about  fourteen  acres  of  uninterrupted  space, 
without  any  road  or  way '  across  it  for  carriages  or  horses, 
Vnd  part  thereof,  for  a  great  many  years  past,  has  been 
covered  with  pens,  &c.  for  the  reception  of  cattle  intended 
for  the  market,  and  is  constantly  used  for  that  purpose  three 
days  in  every  week,  viz.  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

"  The  field  belonging  to  lord  Northampton  [vulgarly  called  ' 
the  Spa  Field,  and  forming  a  sort  of  lozenge,  from  Coppice 
Row  to  the  path  above  the  Merlin's  Cave,,  north  and  south, 
and  from  Rosomon's  Street  to  Black  Mary's  Hole,  east  and 
west]  is  coloured  blue;  the  powers  for  erecting  a  market  on 
this  field  are  to  be  struck  out  of  the  bill. 

"  The  roads  along  which  most  of  the  cattle  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  market  are  driven,  unite  at  the  Angel  Inn,  at 
Islington,  which  is  the  point  where  the  new  market  is  pro- 
posed to  be  situated,  and  two  sides  of  its  site  are  open  to 
large  spacious  roads,  affording  ample  room  for  avenues  into 
and  out  of  the  market  place,  which  is  intended  to  be  en- 
closed with  a  high  wall,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  screen  it  from 
the  view  of  persons  passing  along  the  roads." 

Other  plans  and  suggestions  besides  the  above  were  sub- 
mitted to  parliament,  one  of  which  proposed  to  have  the 
market  in  the  vicinity  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane;  but  they  all 
proved  abortive,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  present  site 
of  Smithfield  should  be  enlarged  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
venience; several  obstructions  have  occurred  to  impede  the 
improvement,  and  among  others  the  proprietors  of  the  ad- 
joining estates  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Thus, 
from  selfish  motives,  one  of  the  first  and  most  eligible  de- 
signs to  induce  a  portion  of  health,  as  well  as  convenience, 
into  this  vast  metropolis,  is  illiberally  protracted. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  observing,  that  during  the 
twelvemonths  from  July,  1-S09,  to  July,  1810,  thfere  have 
been  killed  in  London  : 

Beasts      -  144,980 

Calves      -        -        -  34,778 

Sheep  and  lambs        -      1,025,483 
Horses  sold       -         -  10,118 


Total     1,215,359  number  of  skins. 
Vol.  VI.    No.  146.  4Q  />.*99, 
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P.  m,  l.  1*,  instead  t>f  « the  cari  of  -Warwick  and  HaSknA?  inicrt, 

<'  \otfX  Kensington." 

Newgate. 
P.  614,  /.  12,  after  "door,"  add, 
"  We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  riots  in 
London,*  and  the  destruction  of  this  prison,  in  H80.     An- 
other unhappy  and  melancholy  event  occurred  on  Monday, 
the  23d  of  February,  1807.    The  murder  of  Mr.  Steele  od 
Hounslow  Heath,    some  years  before,    had  such  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  atrocity  and  cruelty  attached  to  it,  that 
the  public  curiosity  seemed  particularly  excited  to  behold 
the  perpetrators  expiate  their  crimes  on  the  gallows;  and 
the  populace  began  to  assemble  in  vast  crouds  from  five  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  wheb  the  criminals 
made  their  appearance  on  their  last  stage,  all  the  avenues  to 
the  different  streets  were  completely  blocked  up.    The  ex- 
treme heat  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  suoh  a  multitude 
in  a  confined  atmosphere,  induced  faintings;    those  who 
fell,  rose  no  more,  but  involved  in  the  same  misery  others 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  near  them.    The  effects  of 
death  and  terror  exhibited  a  dreadful  scene,  and  as  soon  as 
the  confusion  had,   in  some  degree,    subsided,   forty-two 
persons  were  conveyed  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,   of 
whom  twenty-seven  were  dead,  and  though  every  method 
was  used  for  their  restoration,  they  all  failed. 

"  A  horrid  scene  of  affliction  took  place  on  Tuesday,  by 
the  sensations  of  persons  who  came  in  search  of  their  re- 
latives. In  some  cases  they  even  claimed  and  took  away 
bodies  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  being  deprived,  as  it 
were,  of  the  powers  of  discrimination.  The  coroners  in- 
quest sat  from  Tuesday  till  Friday,  and  the  result  of  their 
verdict  was: 

"  That  on  Monday  morning  the  several  persons  deceased 
had  assembled  in  the  Old  Bailey,  at  .the  north-west  end, 
near  the  west  side  thereof,  and  opposite  Great  Green  Arbour 
Court.  That  many  carts  and  carriages  were  placed  across 
that  part  of  the  Old  Bailey,  by  some  persons  uirknown, 

which 
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which  cpnsiderably  narrowed  th^t  entrance  to  the  said  street 
or  place*  That  a  vaat  number  of  people  had.  also  collected 
there,  for -the  purpose  of  seeing  the  execution  of  criminal* 
which  was  to  take  place  that  morning.  That  the  passage 
being  narrowed  in  manner  aforesaid,  caused  a  considerable 
degree  of  confusion  among,  those  who-  were  in  the  croud, 
and  pressing  to  get  forward  to  see  the  execution ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  several  persons  were  compressed,  trampled 
upon,  and  suffocated.  That  the  deceased  persons  .were 
among  the  number  of  those,  who,  thus  suffering,  diedt 
through  compression,  being  trampled  upon,  and  suffo- 
cation." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  thirty-two  persons,  men,  women,, 
and  boy*>>  who  were  victims  on  this  occasion. 

v6l.  iv. 

P.  21,  last  line,  after  "  pretensions,"  add, 
"  It  has  been  said  that  Salisbury  Square,  aud  its  vicinity,, 
form  part  of  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  we  know  not  on 
what  authority ;  for  Bridewell,  and  itg  precinct,  were  given 
by  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VI.  to  the  City ;  and  it  is  still  to 
be  proved  bow  far  the  above  neighbourhood  has  any  claim  to 
peculiar  rights  and  exemptions/' 

Temple  Church. 
P.  35,  /.  \Q,Jrom  bottom,  after  "  Winchester,"  add, 
"  This  beautiful  structure  is  now  under  thorough  repair, 
at  the  joint;  expence  of  the  two  societies." 

Falcon  Court. 
P.  41,  last  Uric,  add, 
"  This  tavern  or  inn  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
printing  office  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton,  in  which  were 
printed  the  Critical  Review,  the  works  of  Dr.  Smollet,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  many  others  of  equal  celebrity.  The  whole 
fabric,  and  all  its  materials,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
3d  of  February,  1803.     The  property  consumed  was  esti- 

4  G  2  mated 
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mated  at  1 1 ,000/.  of  which  only  3000?.  xtks  insured.  The 
conflagration  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness 
of  an  errand  boy. 

Mr.  Gillet's  Printing  Office. 
P.  41,  after  note,  add, 
u  On  Sunday  morning,  July  29,  1810,  about  three 
o'clock,  the  premises  of  Mr.  Gillet,  the  printer,  in  Sa- 
lisbury Court,  Fleet  Street,  were  again  entirely  destroyed » 
together  with  the  dyrelling  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  a  printer 
adjoining.  Sdtne  houses  at  the  back  of  these  buildings  were 
also  much  damaged,  as  was  likewise  the  house  of  the  Vac- 
cine Institution.  It  is  considered  to  hare  been  wilfully  set 
on  fire,  as  there  had  not  been  either  a  (ire  or  candle  in  the 
building  since  last  March ;  and  that  Mr.  Gillet,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  saw  that  every  thing  was  safe  before  he 
retired  to  bed  on  Saturday  night;  a  reward  of  500/.  has 
been  recently  offered  by  advertisement  for-  the  discovery 
of  the  offenders." 

P.  56,  in,  from  bottom,  add, 
"  New  Bridge  Street,  also  contains  the  Rock  Life  In- 
surance  Office;  the  Equitable  Assurance  Office  on 
Lives  and  Survivorships  ;  and  tbq  Albion  Fire  and  Life 
Insurance  Office.  Just  above  which,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  is 
the  Hope  Insurance  Office.  . 

P.  72, 1.  8,  after  "  circumstance,"  add, 
"  At  Holborn  Bars,  have  been  recently  erected  two  py- 
ramidal pillars  of  stone,  on  each  of  which  is  cut  the  city 
arms,  to  mark  the  boundary  on  this  tide  of  the  city. 

St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 
P.   2,  /.  15,  front  bottom,  after*  "  1806,"  add, 
"  Dr.  Luxmore  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol  in 
1807,  and  the  same  year  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  He- 
reford, on  which  he  resigned  bis  deanery." 

P.  105, 
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PiXOS,  add  the  following  note  i  '       ' 

«  On  the  night  of  Mbnday  the  8th  of  February,  the 
printing  office  and  extensive  -warehouses  of  Messrs.  John 
Nichols  and  Son,  printers,  with  an  immense  stock  of  books, 
Ae  accumulation  of  nearly  fifty  years,  were  overwhelmed 
in  one  calamitous  ruin,  by  a  most  aweful  fire,  which  com- 
menced about  a  quarter  before  ten,  in  the  ground  floor  of  a 
large  warehouse  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  building. 

"  Amongst  the  books  destroyed  there  are  several  con- 
sumed, which  cannot  now  be  obtained  at  any  price.  The 
unsold  copies  of  the  Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of 
Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments;  Hutcbine's  Dorsetshire; 
Bigland's  Gloucestershire;  Hutchinson's  Durham ;  Thorpe's 
Begistrum  &  Custumale  Roffense ;  the  few  numbers  which 
remained  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica ;  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Elizabethan  Progressed;  the  Illustrations  of  An* 
tient  Manners ;  Mr.  Gough's  History  of  Pleshy,  and  his 
valuable  account  of  the  Coins  of  the  SeJeucidae,  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi;  colonel  de  laMotte's  Allusive  Arms;  bishop 
Atterbury's  Epistolary  Correspondence ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  whole  of  six  portions  of  Mr.  Nichols's  Leicestershire, 
and  the  entire  stock  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  from 
1782  to  1807.  These  were  works  that  had  been  completed. 
Of  those  in  the  press,  the  most  important  were,  the  con- 
ceding volume  of  Hutchins's  Dorsetshire  (nearly  finished); 
a  second  volume  of  Manning's  and  Bray's  Surrey  (about 
half  printed);  Mr.  Bawdwen's  Translation  of  Domesday  for 
Yorkshire  (nearly  finished) ;  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Whitaker's 
History  of  Craven  ;  Mr.  Gough's  British  Topography  (nearly 
one  volume);  the  sixth  volume  of  Biographia  Britannica 
(reacfy  for  publishing);  Dr.  Kelly's  Dictionary  of  theManks 
Language;  Mr.  Neild's  History  of  Prisons;  a  genuine  un- 
published comedy  by  Sir  Richard  Steele ;  Mr.  Joseph  Reid'g 
unpublished  tragedy  of  Dido;  four  volumes  of  the  British 
Essayists;  Mr.  Taylor  Combe's  Appendix  to* Dr.  Hunter's 
Coins;  part  of  Dr.  Hawes's  Annual  Report  for  180S;  a 
part  of  the  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth ;  two  entire 
volumes,  and  the  half  of  two  other  volumes,  of  a  new 

edition 
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edition  of  the  Anecdote*  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  &c."— It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  within  the  short  space  of  seven 
years  the  following  printing  offices  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire:  Mr.  Gillet,  twice;  Mr.  Hamilton,  Falcon  Court,  Fleet 
Street;  Messrs,  Swan,  Crown  Court,  ditto;  Mr.  Beosley* 
Bolt  Court9ditto;  Messrs. Nichols;  Mr.  Smeeton, St. Martin** 
^aue;  and  Mr.  Paris,  Tooke's  Court,  Cursitor  Street 

Picket  Street. 
P.  141,  /.  3,  add, 
"  The  improvements  of  this  street,  on  the  south  side, 
have  lately  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Essex  Street ; 
hut,  it  is  said,  not  to  be  the  intention  of  the  corporation  of 
London  to  abide  entirely  by  their  original  plan,  only  to 
open  a  wide  space  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Clement's  Church, 
in  a  circular  form,  correspondent  with  the  other  side,  for  the 
more  commodious  passage  of  carriages.99 

P.  145,  1 19,  qfter  «feith,»  add, 
"  On  Mr.  Lindsey's  decease  the  congregation  appointed 
as  their  chaplain,  the  rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Belsham,  author  of 
a  History  of  England,  &c. 

DktrRY  Lawe  Theatre. 
P.  194,  1, 20,  after  «  conflagration,  aid, 
€i  Yet  such  conflagration  did  happen  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  February,  1809,  which  reduced  the  whole  of  this 
magnificent  fabric  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  in  which  state  it  still 
remains.  The  cost  of  building  the  theatre,  had  amounted 
to  200,000/.  and  the  immense  property  of  scenery,  dresses, 
books,  and  all  the  other  properties  belonging  to  such  a  vast 
concern,  amounted  to  nearly  the  same  sum.  The  wardrobe 
alone  was  valued  at  40,000/.  and  the  whole  insurance  did 
not  amount  to  45,000/. 

Lyceum. 
P.  197,  f.  17,  from  bottom,  after  «  fabric,*  add, 
«  since  the  destruction  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  com- 
pany hare  performed  at  this  place." 

Strand 
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Strand  Bridge. 

P.  197,.  /.  18,  from  the  bottom,  begin  the  nextporqgrefk  thus: 
.  "  Neatly  opposite  this  spot  the  new  bridge  is  intended  to 
be  built.  An  improvement  of  this  kind  was  suggested  very 
early  in  the  present  reign  by  Mr.  Gwynne,  in  his  "  London 
and  Westminster  Improved;99  and  that  work  contains  a  plan 
of  the  streets  round  the  structure  which,  in  honour  of  hi* 
majesty,  he  proposed  to  be  called  St.  George's  Bridge* 
His  patriotic  intentions,  however,  were  not  attended  to,  and 
the  public  had  only  to  lament  that  such  an  effort  of  a  great; 
mind  was  not  carried  into  effect.* 

"  It  was  left  to  the  present  aera  of  embellishment  to  realize 
Mr.  Gwynne's  wishes;  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  George 
Dodd,  after  the  most  illiberal  opposition,  to  obtain  an  act  of 
parliament  for  adopting  a  measure  of  improvement  so  highly 
necessary. 

"  We  have  been  favoured  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  undertaking  with  Mr.  Dodd's  report  on  the  intended 
Strand  Bridge,  which  is  to  lead  from  near  Somerset  House  and 
Catherine  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  Strand,  to  the  opposite 
shore  at  Narrow  Wall,  Lambeth,  where  a  high  road  is  to  be 
formed  to  the  Obelisk,  St.  George's  Fields,  meeting  at  this 
point  five  principal  roads  of  the  county  of  Surrey ;  other 
roads  ace  intended  to  branch  off  to  Westminster  Bridge 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  Oakley  Street,  near  the  Asylum. 
These  improvements  also  will  open  a  more  convenient,  ex- 
'  peditious,  and  nearer  way  from  all  the  parts,  places,  squares, 
and  streets  of  London,  and  vicinity;  bounded  by  Islington 
on  the  east,  and  the  farthermost  part  of  St.  Mary  le  Bonne, 
on  the  west;  including  the  most  considerable  sqjiares  within 
those  bowidaries.  The  advantages  attaching  to  the  many 
populous  villages  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  will  also 
be  very  gr/aaut. 

"  Mr.  Dodd  observes,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  an  extent 

of  the  Thames,  bounded  by  Fleet  Street,  the  Strand,  Charing 

Cross,  Whitehall,  and  Parliament  Street,  being  a  distance 

,jrf  near  two  «iles  (and  more  than  twice  the  distance  from 

*  See  p.  207,  note. 
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London  to  Blackfriars  bridges)  should  be  thus  long  destitute 
of  that  excellent  convenience ;  especially  as  nearly  the  whole 
length  is  thronged  with  opulent  tradesmen's  bouses.  If  may 
be  interesting  information  to  state,  that  persons  placed  on 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  by  frequent  and  accurate  counting,  bare 
ascertained,  that  above  forty-six  thousand  people  traverse 
it  every  day  on  an  average.  Even  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant bridge  at  Putney  has  occasionally  received  toll  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  persons  in  one  day;  and  now 
pay  40/.-  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany. The  ferry  from  Sunderland  to  Monk-Wearmouth 
only  let  for  28/.  per  annum ;  but  the  tolls  of  the  bridge, 
which  has  since  been  erected,  let  at  this  moment  (Jan.  2, 
1809)  for  above- 2000/.  per  annumS 

"  Paris  has  eleven  bridges,  two  recently  erected ;  whilst 
London,  more  populous,  more  extensive,  and  more  opulent, 
has  only  three;  which, consequently  causes  frequent  delay 
and  interruption  of  carriages.  Although  no  other  place  in 
this  kingdom  is  so  well  peopled,  or  so  affluent  and  com* 
petent  to  erect  the  needful  edifice ;  yet  I  could  enumerate 
toany  towns,  of  trivial  importance,  that,  in  this  respect,  are 
far  better  accommodated." 

From  the  bridge  thus  extending  over  the  river  (at  sixty 
feet  from  the  west  side  of  Somerset  House)  to  Caper's 
■Brjdge,  in  Surrey,  will  commence  a  road,  as  before  stated, 
of  sixty  feet  in  width,  which  will  terminate  at  the  Obelisk 
in  St.  George's  Fields;  across  road  (from  this  main  road), 
will  be  made  from  Stamford  Street  to  Astley's  amphitheatre; 
and  also  a  branch  road  will  be  formed  from  the  main  road  to 
the  bottom  of  Oakley  Street.  The  line  of  these  roads  is 
fixed  by  the  act  of  parliament; 

The  length  of  the  bridge  will  be  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  feet,  and  forty-five  feet  in  breadth,  with 
nine  elliptical  arches  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  span 
each,  producing  a  clear  water  way  of  one  thousand  and 
eighty  feet>  which  is  considerably  more  than  any  other  bridge 
over  the  Thames. 

The  design  of  erecting  a  bridge  over  this  part  of  the 
3  Thames, 
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Thames,  is  very  antient,  and  was  a  favourite  object  with  all 
the  former  dukes  of  Bedford ;  but  the  difficulties  opposed  by 
conflicting  interests  were  deemed  insurmountable  till  the 
year  1806,  when  Mr.  George  Dodd  engaged  in  this  arduous 
undertaking,  from  a  conviction  that  the  increased  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis  required  such  an  accommodation. 

In  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Dodd  made  the  requisite  surveys 
and  estimates,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the  scheme; 
he  then,  in  his  Report  (reprinted  in  1809)  explained  the 
public  utility  of  the  measure,  and  in  order  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose, raised  privately  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  among 
bis  friends,  and  brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  including 
permission  to  erect  a  wooden  bridge  as  a  temporary  one,  to 
serve  the  public  during  the  building  of  the  stone  bridge,  and 
from  the  surplus  tolls  of  this  wooden  bridge,  to  create  a 
sufficient  fund  for  building  an  elegant  stone  bridge :  but  as  the 
apertures  of  a  wood  bridge  would  be  small  and  inconve* 
nient  to  navigation,  and  such  a  building  by  no  means  or* 
namental,   when  between  the  bridges  of   Blackfriars  and 
Westminster;  the  bill  was  so  violently  opposed  in  parlia* 
xnent,  that  Mr.  Dodd  withdrew  it,  and  prepared  every  re- 
quisite to  apply  again  in  the  session  6f  1809,  for  leave  tor 
buijd  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,    with  a  capital  of   five 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  which  capital   was  created  by. 
the  original  subscribers  quadrupling    their  shares.       The 
bill  was  opposed  in  this  session  with  increased  violence,  hav- 
ing no  less  than  twenty-one  distinct  oppositions  before  the 
house \  including  that  of  the  city  of  London,  and  others  of 
powerful  parliamentary  interest.     To  reconcile  or  defeat 
these  was  a  fearful  effort  indeed ;   it  being  a  novel  fact, 
that  the  main  road  of  the  bridge  first  passes  through  land 
belonging  to  the  king,  by  right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster; 
then  through  land  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  next 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  then  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, all  in  the  county  of  Surrey ;  and  surrounded  by  the 
valuable  possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bedford,  and 
Northumberland,  and  property  of  other  very  powerful  no- 
blemen ;  each  desirous  tp  have  the  bridge  in  the  place  most 
Vol.  VL    No.  147.  4  ft  conducive 
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conducive  to  his  immediate  interest,  tbe  measure  was  ul- 
timately supported  by  tbe  members  of  administration,  and 
the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Wales;  and,  after  a  powerful 
struggle,  passed  into  a  law. 

The  works  are  to  be  immediately  commenced ;  the  in- 
terior of  the  bridge  will  be  of  Meesham  Surrey  stone ;  and 
every  part  of  the  exterior  of  granite,  from  Cornwall,  tbe 
beauty  of  which  is  only  exceeded  by  its  extreme  dura- 
bility. 

The  situation  where  this  bridge  is  intended  to  ba  erected,  k 
by  nature  very  favourable;  a  bold  shore  on  tbe  north,  a 
moderate  depth  of  water,  and  a  good  foundation;  on  tbe 
sooth  shore,  only  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  bridge  will  be  re- 
quisite, which  is  designed  to  be  horizontal,  as  most  ex- 
pedient. 

"  The  recesses  in  the  bridge,9-  continues  Mr.  Dodd,  will 
,    present  a  fine  and  conspicuous  situation,  in  which  govern- 
ment may  erect  statues  to  our  deceased  naval  heroes,  over 
the  element  upon  which  they  have  meritoriously  served 
their  country." 

The  bridge  is  proposed  to  be  ready  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  foot  passengers,  within  two  years  and  a  half  from 
tbe  commencement  of  the  work ;  and  for  carriages  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years.  *• 

The  requisite  tolls'  will  be  very  moderate,  not  much  more 
than  must  otherwise  be  paid  at  the  turnpikes  nearer  Black- 
friars  and  Westminster  bridges,  yet  competent  to  pay  ample 
interest  the  first  year  of  opening  this  bridge  to  the  public. 

In  conjunction  with  Somerset  House,  tbe  Adelpbi  build* 
ings,  and  tbe  neighbouring  buildings  and  views,  tbe  Strand 
bridge  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  tbe 
river  Thames,  and  a  splendid  decoration  to  the  metropolis. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre, 

P.  206,  J.  11,  from  tfo  bottom,  after  "  advantage,"  add, 

"On  the  20th  of  September,  1S08,  this  fine  structure 

was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  the  property,  to  the  amount 

+f  107,000/.  totally  destroyed.     The  sum  for  which  thi 

1  theatre 
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theatre  ljras  insured  amounted  only  to  about  50,000/.  not 
sufficient  to  cover  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole  loss.  But 
the  most  melancholy  part  of  this  tragic  scene  consisted  in  the 
loss  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons,  who  perished 
during  the  process  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe— A  more 
detailed  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  several  diurnal 
publications  of  that  period  *. 

The  new  theatre  was  opened  within  twelve  months  from 
the  destruction  of  the  former,  and  is  a  very  magnificent 
structure  of  the  Doric  order,  executed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  jun. 
The  front  of  the  theatre  occupies  one-half  of  Bow  Strfeet, 
nearest  to  Covent  Garden.  The  portico  in  the  centre  is  of 
the  same  proportions  as  those  of  the  portico  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Athens ;  the  columns  are,  with  the  exception 
of  those  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  in  the  temple  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  largest  of  any  existing  building  in  Europe. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  front  an  arcade  extends  from  one* 
end  to  the  other ;  the  mouldings  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  and  the  architraves  round  the  windows,  are  correct 
examples  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  front  of  the  biiild- 
ing  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  two  pilasters,  and  the 
figures  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy  between  them.  The  basso 
relievos  in  front  are  each  about  forty- five  feet  long,  and  are 
executed  with  the  same  relief  as  those  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, by  Phidias. 

Under  the  portico  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  introduced  $  the  main  walls  of  the  theatre,  which  are 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  proportionable 
thickness,  rise  considerably  above  the  other  parts  of  the 

*  An  account  of  calamities  by  fire  to  theatrical  structures  in  London, 
ti  not  inapplicable  in  this  place:  Drury  Lane,  built  1 66*2,  burnt  1672; 
the  second  building  pulled  down,  1791 ;  rebuilt  1794 ;  destroyed  by  lire, 
1809.  Covent  Garden,  built  1733;  enlarged,  1792;  destroyed  by  fire, 
1808.  Opera  House,  Haymarket,  opened  1704;  burnt  down-  1789; 
present  house  founded,  1790.  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  opened  1772; 
converted  to  an  opera  house,  1784;  burnt  down,  1792.  Astkifs  Avt* 
vhtiheatre  constructed  about  1779;  burnt  1794;  the  new  structure  burnt 
down,  1803.    Royal  Circus,  burnt  1805 ;  since  rebuilt. 

4H  2  front* 
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front;  and  arched  openings  have  been  introduced,  by 
which  the  cbimnies  are'  concealed,  and  the  water  is  dis- 
charged from  the  great  roof.  All  architectural  decorations 
have  been  .omitted  in  the  other  fronts  of  the  building,  which 
is  insulated,  though  a  communication  is  preserved  between 
Hart  Street,  Bow  Street,  and  the  piazzas  in  Coveot  Garden. 
The  sculptures  on  the  exterior  consist  of  The  Antient 
Drama.  In  the  centre  appear  three  Greek  poets  sitting; 
that  looking  towards  the  portico  is  Aristophanes,  repre- 
senting, the  Old  Comedy;  and  (nearest  to  the  spectator) 
Menander  represents  the  New  Comedy.  Before  them 
Thalia  presents  herself  with  her  crook  and  mask ;  she  is 
followed  by  Polyhymnia  playing  on  the  greater  lyre, 
Euterp&  on  the  lesser  lyre,  Clio  with  the  long  pipes,  and 
Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  action.  Three  attendant  nymphs 
representing  the  Hours,  are  crowned  with  pine  leaves,  and 
in  succinct  tunics,  seem  to  watch  the  Pegasus.  The  third 
sitting  figure  looking  from  the  portico  is  <£schylus,  the 
father  of  Tragedy,  holding  an  open  scroll  upon  bis  knee; 
bis  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  opposite  figure  of  Minerva* 

.  Between  them  stands  Bacchus  leaning  on  a  fawn,  com- 
memorative of  the  Greeks  having  represented  dramas  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  Melpomene  is  placed  behind  Mi- 
nerva, holding  a  dagger  and  mask ;  Orestes  appears  fol- 
lowed by  two  furies,  whilst  be  supplicates  Apollo  for  pro- 
tection. The  god  is  represented  in  his  quadriga.  This 
latter  groupe  describes  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Orestes,  by 
JEschylus. 

The  Modern  Drama  is  described  by  the  figure  of 
Shakespeare  sitting ;  his  seat  ornamented  witb  masks,  the 
lyre,  &c.  (he  seems  to  look  from  the  portico).  His  right 
hand  is  raised  as  though  exercising  the  following  characters 
in  the  Tempest:  Caliban  laden  with  wood;  Ferdinand 
sheathing  his  sword ;  Miranda  entreating  Prospero.  in  be- 
half of  her  lover ;  Ariel  appears  to  fascinate  the  groupe,  ami 
is  playing  on  a  lyr6.  This  part  of  the  composition  is  ter- 
minated by  Hecate  descending  in  her  car  drawn  by  Oxen. 
She  is  attended  by  lady  Macbeth  grasping  the  daggers,  fol- 
*  ""  lowed 
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lowed  by  Macbeth,  turning  with  horror  from  the  body  or  the 
murdered  Duncan.  - 

-  Milton  occupies  the  centre,  looking  towards  the  portico ; 
lie  is  also  seated  and  contemplating  Urania,  who  appears 
seated  in  the  clouds;  this  is  descriptive*  of  a  passage  in 
Paradise  Lost:  at  his  feet  is  Sampson  Agonistes  in  chains. 
The  remainder  of  the  groupe  is  a  representation  of  some  of 
the  characters  in  Comus ;  the  two  brothers  driving  out  the 
bacchanals  with  their  staggering  leader  Comus.  The  en- 
chanted lady  is  seated  in  the  chair,  and  the  series  is  closed  by 
two  tygers,  the  transformation  of  Comus's  devotees. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre  -is  equally  magnificent  as  the 
outside.  The  grand  entrance  hall  from  Bow  Street  is  of 
stone,  and  about  forty  feet  square ;  the  staircases  are  also  of 
stone,  with  stone  landings,  ornamented  with  red  porphyry 
pillars,  the  capitals  and  bases  of  which  are  of  white  marble.  ' 
The  walls  are  of  white  veined  marble. 

The  Ante?  Room  is  adorned  with  red  porphyry  pilasters, 
having  gold  capitals  and  vases.  A  beautifuhstatue  of  Shake- 
speare, seven  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  yellow  Sienna 
marble,  is  so  placed  in  the  room  as  to  front  the  grand  staircase. 
The  figure  is  executed  by  Rossi. 

The  Corridors,  surrounding  the  boxes,  are  nine  feet 
wide,  and  paved  with  stone. 

The  Saloon  is  sixty  feet  long,  with  red  veined  marble 
pilasters  at  each  end,  paintings  in  chiaro  oscuro  on  both 
sides,  and  sophas  with  scarlet  covers  and  black  velvet 
birders.  The  prevailing  colour  in  the  corridors  and  saloon 
is  green. 

The  Entrance  from  the  Piazza  is  by  a  double  flight  of 
stone  steps ;  the  walls  are  also  of  stone,  and  the  whole  is 
lighted  by  antique  lamps,  placed  on  bronzed  tripods.  There 
are  also  very  extensive  and  powerful  means  for  obtaining 
water  in  cases  of  future  danger,  as  well  as  to  rectify  the  air 
throughout  the  building. 

'  The  Stage  is  very  spacious,  of  admirable  dimensions, 
and  well  adapted  for  scenic  shew,  processions,  &c.  The 
Boxes  are  not  suffered  to  intrude  upon  the  proscenium  or 

front 
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front  of  tbe  stage ;  on  each  side  of  tbe  stage  ate  two  lofty 
pilasters  in  scagliola  marble,  with  gilt  capitals,  between 
which  are  the  boxes  appropriated  for  tbe  managers,  and  the 
stage  doprs.  These  support  an  arch  (the  segment  of  a 
circle) :  the  soffit  painted  in  light  relief,  from  which  de- 
scends the  crimson  drapery  over  the  curtain.  This  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bold  and  -simple  entablature,  with  the  royal 
arms,  resting  on  its  centre.  In  each  spandrel  of  the  arch  is 
an  emblematical  antique  celestial  figure,  holding  tbe  wreath, 
torch,  &c.  excellently  executed  in  relief.  Tlie  entablature, 
devices,  and  the  whole  frontispiece,  are  in  the  same  light 
relievo  as  the  cppola;  which  the  cieling  is  painted  to  re- 
present, in  square  compartments.  The  character  of  the 
decorations  is  perfectly  Grecian. 

The  Machinery  of  the  stage  is  most  admirably  con- 
trived for  expedition  and  facility  of  application.  On  each 
side  of  the  stage  are  apartments  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
tbe  performers;  and  there  are  three  spacious  and  elegant 
Green  Rooms. 

.  Tbe  Boxes  consist  of  three  tiers,  dispersed  in  a  circular 
form,  affording  a  perfect  view  of  the  stage  in  every  di- 
rection, ;  the  front  of  the  boxes  are  of  cream  colour,  with 
Grecian  ornaments  in  gold,  upon  a  pink  ground,  and  gold 
mouldings ;  they  arc  also  supported  by  fluted  gilt  columns* 
Each  box  contains  three  rows  of  seats;  and  tbe  three  circles 
of  boxes  are  ornamented  by  large  chandeliers,  elegantly 
mounted,  and  of  chaste  and  beautiful  design,  after  the  style 
of  Piranesi,  forming  a  graceful  canopy  of  tbe  rich  cut 
drops,  of  which  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  Pit,  besides  its  lateral  passages,  has  two  central 
entrances,  which  extend  its  whole  length  from  tbe  front 
boxes  to  the  orchestra.  The  seats  are  gradually  elevated, 
so  as  greatly  to  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  audience; 
they  are  twenty  five  inches  broad. 

The  Upper  Gallery  is  divided  into  five  compartments, 
and  may  be  thus  considered  as  a  tier  of  fire  boxes,  with  a 
separate  door  at  the  back  of  each ;  these  doors  open  into  a 
spacious  lobby,  one  side  of  which  is  the  back  of  tbe  gal< 
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lety*  and  the  otiier  the  exterior  wall  of  the  theatre,  with  thd 
windows  into  the  street.  The  Lobby  to  the  middle  gallery 
is  similarly  situated. 

Under  the  gallery  a  row  of  Purr  ate  Boxes  constituted 
the  third  tier;    they  consisted  of  twenty-six  in  number, 
with  a  private  room   behind  each.    The  access  to  these 
boxes  was  by  a  beautiful  staircase,  exclusively  appropriated 
to  them,  and   not  connected  with  any  other  part  of  the 
house;  with  a  saloon,  exclusively  spacious  and  magnificent 
hi  the  extreme.    The  saloon  adorned  with  magnificent  col 
Jumns  of  Sicilian  marble,  of  a  verd  unique  colour,  instead 
of  porphyry.      Busts  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  &c.  intro- 
duced in  various  parts;  drawings  in  ckiarooscuro,  prin* 
cipally  from  the  works  of  our  dramatic  poets,  executed  in 
an  elegant  and  scientific  manner ;  splendid  lustres  and  chan- 
deliers, and  the  most  sumptuous  furniture,  contributed  {6 
the  decoration  of  this  magnificent  apartment,    which  foe 
convenience,  taste,  and  elegance,  was  to  become  another 
Ranelagh  to  satiate  the  refined  caprice  of  the  nobiHty,  who 
were  extravagant  enough  to  occupy  them.     The  furniture 
was  to  be  the  most  costly,  equal  to  the  fancy,  or  the  whinij 
of  those  exalted  personages.  * 

The  Lower  Boxes  appear  to  be  upon  the  old  plan,  ex- 
cept that  on  account  of  an  additional  seat,  each  box  will  hold 
three  more  persons. 

A  very  excellent  mode  for  escape,  in  case  any  accident 
should  occur  when  the  audience  is  present,  is,  that  the 
doors,  by  means  of  springs,  slide  back,  and  leave  an  unin« 
terrupted  opening  to  the  avenues  and  the  streets. 

Having  thus  given,  what  may  be  called  a  professional 
sketch  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
few  remarks  be  added,  as  a  set-off  to  the  above,  which 
seems  to  have  been  published  by  authority.  u  Unfortu- 
nately a  meanness  in  the  projectors  spoiled  all  the  magnU 
ficeut  ideas  of  the  architect,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artist.  The  galleries,  divided  into  unnecessary  and  incon- 
venient compartments,  were  so  small,  and  so  ill  .adapted 
jfor  an  advantageous  view  of  the  stage,  that  in  derision  they 
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were  denominated  Pigeon  Holes.  The  Private  Boxes, 
above  described,  raised  almost  to  an  equal  elevation,  were 
generally  disliked ;  and  as  the  whole  intention  .seemed  to 
evince  a,  desire  to  exclude  part  of  the  audience,  or  to  tax 
them  by  high  prices,  the  measure  was  so  obnoxious  to  the 
public,  that  when  the  theatre  opened  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1809,  the  managers  discovered  that  they  had  made 
their  calculations  on  false  principles;  for  the  audience  com- 
menced such  a  din  of  uproar  throughout  the  house,  that  the 
play  was  rendered  a  mere  pantomime.  This  was  continued 
for  febout  sixty  nights,  in  opposition  to  all  the  terrific  power 
of  judiciary  intimidation,  the  reading  of  the  riot  act,  and 
seizing  the  supposed  offenders.  The  result  was,  that  the 
managers  finding  that  the  finances  of  the  concern  materially 
suffered  by  their  obstinacy,  thought  it  their  interest  to 
compromise  with  the  public,  and  besides  a  reduction  of 
prices,  to  promise  a  removal  of  the  private  boxes,  which 
had  trenched  upon  the  space  before  occupied  by  the  gal- 
leries. This  alteration  was  to  take  place  before  the  next 
season,  and  every  one  seemed  satisfied. 

Previously  to  opening  the  theatre  a  second  time,  the 
following  alterations  took  place: 

The  interior  had  undergone  a  material  alteration,  since 
the  last  season,  of  which  the  ex  pence  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  7000/.  This  was  occasioned  principally  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  a  communication  for  the  public  with  the 
tier  of  private  boxes.  To  effect  this,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  down  the  paltry  winding  stairs;  and,  in  their  place, a 
flight  of  stairs  much  more  commodious,  .though  by  no  means 
so  spacious  as  such  a  building  demands,  has  been  substi- 
tuted. The  stairs  ar^  all  of  stone,  as  also  the  passages  of 
the  corridors:  to  support  which,  fiat  brick  arches  have  been 
turned,  springing  from  the  beams  which  sustain  the  floors. 

The  grand  saloon,  from  which  the  public  were  excluded 
last  season,  is  now  thrown  open.  The  corridor  of  the  tier 
forms  an  extensive  promenade,  of  which  the  beauty  is, 
however,  considerably  diminished  by  a  congeries  of  massif* 
square  pillars,  each  occupying,  at  the  least,  five  times  the 
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space  of  circular  cast-icon'  pillars.  Thjs  defect,  added  to 
the  lowness  of  the  roof,  takes  materially  from  the  effect 
which  otherwise  would  be  produced. 

The  twelve  centre  boxes  of  the  ci-devant  private  circle, 
were  partially  thrown  open;  in  each  box  there  are  three 
benches,  calculated  to  contain,  in  the  whole,  ten  persons ; 
the  first anc*  second  three  each,  and  the  third  four,  so  as  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty  spectators.  The 
depth  here  confined  to  three  benches,  whilst  the  lower  front 
boxes  contain  six,  this  part  of  the  house  wjll  be  found  the 
most  commodious.  The  coup  (Tail  from  the  pit  is  greatly 
improved  by  throwing  open  tljis  part  of  the  circle,  which, 
by  the  partitions  between  the  boxes  looked  extremely 
heavy.  The  long  dark  staircase,  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  tier  of  boxes,  is  altered  to  a  much  more  commodious 
accent,  and  the  upper  passage  is  improved.         . 

The  two  shilling  gallery,  which,  in  its  original  state,  ex- 
cited a  suffocating  sensation,  has  been  ^essentially  improved. 
The  space  above  the  head  has  been  increased,  by  cutting 
away  the  ceiling  as  close  as  possible  to  the  floor  of  the 
Upper  gallery.  This  alteration  at  once  improves  the  visual 
powers  of  the  spectators,  and  gives  more  room  to  breathe ; 
which,  in  truth,  was  greatly  wanted.  There  are  ten  benches 
in  this  gallery,  the  lowest  of  which  has  not  been  moved,  but 
the  other  nine  have  been  raised  about  two  inches  each;  {he 
top  of  the  upper  seat  being  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
before.  In  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  side  pigeon-holes, 
there  is  no  alteration.  The  baize,  with  which  the  benches 
of  the  pit  were  covered,  is. removed,  and  they  are  all  neatly 
painted,  the  practice  of  standing  on  the  benches  being 
found  to  produce  so,  much  dust,  that  they  could  not  be 
conveniently  kept  in  order.  The  doors  of  the  pit  have  been 
re-hung,  upon  a  plan  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
frequent  noise,  that  was  sa  great  a  nuisance.  The  banging 
of  the  box  benches  is  also  prevented  by  the  end  of  the  flap 
falling  on  a  stuffed  cushion.  Every  vacancy  {n  the  floors, 
and  partitions  of  the  house  has  been  completely  stopoed,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  interruption  to  thj*  commutation  of 
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sound,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  performers  were  heard. 
And,  lastly,  the  vacancies  between  the  different  floors  bare 
been  all  filled,  so  as  Jto  prevent  the  scraping  noise  of  the 
feet  of  persons  in  the  upper  boxes  from  being  heard  by 
those  below  them.  These,  with  the  custonpary  annual 
painting  and  gilding,  appear  to  be  the  objects  on  which  tk 
proprietors  ha,ve  incurred  so  heavy  an  expence. 

But  the  grand  object  was.  not  gained ;  the  proprietors  had 
not  abided  by  the  tenor  of  their  faith  given  to  the  public  by 
the  total  change  of  the  private  boxes,  and  therefore  the 
season  of  1810,  commenced  with  a  repetition  of  the  clangor 
which  had  distinguished  the  performances  of  tbe  preceding 
year.  The  public  were-determined,  and  after  an  interrup- 
tion of  a  week,  the  proprietors  thought  it  consistent  with 
their  welfare  to  abi^e  by  what  had  been  called  "  their  con- 
tract;91 and  on  Monday,  September  24,  the  theatre  was 
opened -upon  the  old  principle,  amidst  the  applause  ofaa 
immensely  crowded  audience. 

Whitehall  Chapel. 
P.  243,  /.  2,  qfter  "  besides,"  add, 

This  chapel,  when  the  present  commander  in  chief,  Sir 
Pavid  Dundas,  came  into  office,  .was  appointed  to  be  the 
•  place  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  horse  guards,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  number  of  respectable  persons  who  were  com 
&tant  attendants.  Dr,  Randolph,  bishop  of  London,  was  ap- 
plied to,  when  his  lordship,  as  dean  of  the  chapels  royal, 
resisted  the  innovation  upon  his  right;  but  compromised  the 
business,  by  granting  his  permission  that  the  soldiers  should 
resort  to  Whitehall  chapel,  in  the  intermediate  space  of  the 
usual  times  of  worship. 

Chapel  or  Hewry  VII. 

*.  270, 1 20,  from  bottom,  (tftcr,  "  chapel,"  odd, 
The  improvements  commenced  on  this  beautiful  national 
structure,  by  authority  of  parliament,  wilj  be' honourable  to 
2  J  X         '  |he 
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Mie  design  aftd  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  completed, 
two  pinnacles,  and  restored  in  a  very  masterly  manner  the 
antient  mode  of  ornament;  so  that  this  chapel  will  again 
assume  what  it  so  much  deserves,  the  appellation  of  "  The 
eighth  Wonder  of  the  World." 

The  interior  of  this  chapel  contains  a  staall  tablet  neat  the 
floor,  at  the  cast  end,  with  the  following  inscription; 

"  The  most  Illustrious  and  Serene  Prince 
ApTHOgY  Philip,  Duke  of  Montpensierj 
Descended  from  the  kings  of  France,  Second  son  of  the  duke  pit 
Orleans,  from  Mb  earliest  .youth  bred  to  arms,  and  even  in  chains 
unsubdued ;  of  an  erect  mind  in  ad? ersity,  and  in  prosperity  not 
elated;  a  constant  patron  of  the  liberal  arts,  polite,  pleasant; 
and  courteous  to  all,  nor  ever  wanting  in.  the  duties  of  brother^ 
neighbour,  friend,  or  the  love  of  bis  country. 

44  After  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  hospitality  by  the  English  nation,  and  at  length 
rests  in  this  asylum  for  kings 

"  Born  July  Sj  1773.     Died  May  18,  1807,  aged  31. 

"  Louis  Phili*,  duke  of  Orleans,  erects  this  monument  in 
memory  of  the  best  of  brothers*" 

P.  205,  t  15,  qfler  «  1799,"  add, 

Next  to  this  monument  is  placed  a  very  striking  resejti* 
btarice  of  the  departed  hero, 

Lord  Nelson, 
Modelled  in  wax  from  a  smaller  one*  for  which  his  lordship 
sat,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  decorated  with  all  his  or- 
ders; the  clothes  (excepting  the  coat)  were  his  lordship's* 
On  his  bat  is  represented  the  diamond  chalengk,  or  plume 
of  triumph,  presented  to  him  by  the  grand  seignior ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  real  chalengk  is  a  large  diamond,  that  can 
be  set  in  motion  by  watch-work  for  two  hours.  The  words 
u  Victory,  or  Westminster  Abbey  !**  done  on  the  glass  in 
gold  letters,  were  used  by  his  lordship  previous  td>  the  battle, 
thinking  this  would  be  the  place  df  burial. 

•  P. £28,  L  17,  after  "equal/*  add, 
Joseph  Addison,   Esq.— -This  monument  was  put  up, 
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April  1809,  and  consists  of  a  fine  statue  of  the  deceased, 
standing  on  a  circular  basement,  about  which  are  small 
figures  of  the  nine  Muses.  *The  Latin  inscription  is  to  the 
following  purport:— 

"  Whoever  thou  art,  venerate  the  memory  of  Joseph  Ad* 
,  dison,  In  whom  Christian  faith,  virtue,  and  good  morals,  found 
a  continual  patron ;  whose  genius  was  shewn  in  Terse,  and  every 
exquisite  kind  of  writing;  who  gave  to  posterity  the  best  ex- 
ample of  pure  language,  ancl  the  best  rules  for  living  wfell,  which 
remain  and  ever  will  remain  sacred;  whose  weight  of  argument 
ifras  tempered  with  wit,  and  accurate  judgment  witii  politeness, 
so  that'  he  encouraged  the  good  and  reformed  the  Improvident, 
tamed  the  wicked,  and  in  some  degree  made  them  iu  love  with 
virtue. '  He  was  torn  in  the  year  1672,  and  his  fortune  being  in. 
creased  gradually,  arrived  at  length  to  public  honours.  Died  la 
the  forty-eigKth  year  of  his  age,  the  honour  and  delight  ot  the 
ferltish  nation.? 

P.  204,  L  13,  qfier  "  1804,*  ddd, 
•   During  the  progress  of  this  worlc  the  following  additional 
monuments  have  been  placed  in  the  Abbey. 

North  Cross. 

Dr.  Warren,  fcishop  of  Bangor. — The  design  and  sculp- 
ture of  this  monument  is  greatly  admired ;  the  figure  of 
Religion,  in  a  mournful  attitude,  is  leaning  on  a  rock, 
whereon  is  written  the  inscription,  holding  in  her  hand  across; 
on  the  other  side  is  represented  an  angel  pointing  to  the 
cross,  as  a  source  of  consolation  whereby  we  are  saved— why 
weep?  the  rock  implies  firmness  of  faith.  A  mitre,  cro- 
sier, &c.  are  at  the  bottom :  to  which  is  added  a  long  in- 
scription, describing  the  virtues  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  late  organist  to  this  church,  died 
October  22,  1802,  aged  sixty-two  years.  This  monument 
Was  erected  by  his  afflicted  widow. 

"  Oh,  let  thy  still-loved  son  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And  with  a  mother's  sorrow  mix  his  own." 

A  sickle  cutting  the  lyre  is  tept&ojrted  below. 

"  -  '•  South 
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Sown  Ai*i*. 

Pasqualb  de  I^aoli.— A  bast,  strongly  resembling  the 
deteftsed,  with  the  following  inscription  under  it:— 

u  To  the  memory  of  Pasquale  de  P&oli,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  moit  illustrious  characters  of  the  age  in  which,  he  lWed* 
Ije  was  born  at  Koslino,  in  Corsica,  April  the  5th,  1725,  was 
Unanimously  chosen,"  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Supreme  Head  of  that 
bland,  and  died  itt  this  metropolis  February  6,  1807,  *ged  eighty- 
two  years.  The  early  and  better  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  nobly  maintaining  it  against  the' usurpation  of 
Gfenoete  *nd  French  tyranny ;  by  his  many  splendid  achievements, 
his  useful  and  benevolent  institutions,  his  patriotic  and  public 
tfsal,  manifested  upon  every  occasion.  He,  amongst  the  few  who 
hate  merited  so  glorious  a  title,  most  justly  deserves  to  be  hailed 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  Being  obliged,  by  the  superior  fore* 
off  his  enemies,  to  retire  from  Corsica,  he  sought  refuge  in  tab 
land  of  liberty,  and  was  here  most  graciously  received,  amidst 
tlte  general  applause  of  a  magnanimous  nation,  into  the  protec* 
tion  of  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third;  by  whose  foster- 
ing hand  and  munificence,  he  not  only  obtained  a  safe  and  <ho* 
nonrable  asylum,  but  was  enabled,  during  the  remainder  of  hia 
days,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  bis  friends  and  faithful  followers,  m 
affluent  and  dignified  retirement.  He  expressed,  to  the  last  mo* 
Jnent  of  his  life,  the  most  grateful  sense  of  his  Majesty's  paternal 
goodness  towards  him,  praying  for  the  preservation  of  his  most 
sacred  person,  and  .the  prosperity  of  his  dominions/' 

New  Guildhall. 
P.  310,  17,  qfter  "  Ceckerell,"  add, 
This  structure  has  been  since  completed. 

P. 314,  /.  7,  qfler  "breastwork,"  add, 

-  From  this  point  a  new  bridge,  to  be  called  Vauxhal£ 
Bridge,  is  to  be  erected  over  the  river  Thames  to  Vaur- 
hall  turnpike,  under  the  inspection  of  Ralph  Dodd,  Esq. 
upon  the  same  plan  of  Strand  Bridge,  of  which  we  .have 
already  spoken. 

Carlxton 
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Carleton  House. 
>.  318,  /.  1,  after  ."  world,"  add, 
This  valuable  and  unique  collection  is  a  museum  not  of 
arms  only,  but  of  various  works  of  art,  dresses,  &c. ;  it  is 
arranged  with  great  order,  skill,  and  taste,  under  tbe  im- 
mediate inspection  of  his  royal  highness.  It  occupies  five 
rooms  in  the  attic  story ;  the  swords,  fire-arms,  &c.  disposed 
in  various  figures  upon  scarlet  cloth,  and  inclosed  in  glass 
cases ;  the  whole  is  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
brightness*  Here  are  swords  of  every  country,  many  of 
which  are  curious  and  valuable,  from  haying  belonged  to 
eminent  men:  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  a  sword  of  the 
famous  chevalier  Boyard  (Bayard)  the  knight  sanspcur  et 
tans  reproche ;  a  sword  of  the  great  duke  of  Marborongb; 
one  of  Louis XIV.;  and £ne  of  Charles  It. ;  the  two  last  are 
merely  dress  swords.  A  curious  silver  basket-hiked  broad 
sword  of  the  Pretender's,  embossed  with  figures  and  foliage. 
But  the  finest  sword  in  this  collection  is  one  of  excellent 
workmanship,  which  once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Hamp- 
den; it  was  executed  by  Bevenuto  Cellini,  a  celebrated 
Florentine.  The  ornaments  on  the  hilt  and  ferrule  of  the 
scabbard  are  in  basso-relievo  in  bronze,  and  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  life  of  David :  it  is  a  most  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  and  in  the  highest  preservation.  In  the  armoury  is  a 
youthful  portrait  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  beneath 
is  a  couteau  de  chasse,  used  by  that  monarch,  of  very  rude 
and  simple  workmanship.  A  sword  of  general  Morean's* 
and  one  of  marshal  Luckner's.  In  another  room  are  various 
specimens  of  plate*  armour,  helmets,  and  weapons,  some 
Indian  armour  of  curious  workmanship,  composed  of  steel 
ringlets,  similar  to  the  hauberk  worn  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, but  not  so  heavy,  arid  the  helmets  are!  of  a  different 
Construction;  also  some  cuirasses,  as  now  worn  in  Ger* 
many;  a  curious  collection  of  fire-arms,  from  the  mat£b* 

.  lock  to  the  modern  improvements  in  the  firelock,  air-guns* 
pistols,  &c.     In  this   room  are  also  some  curious  saddles* 

'  Mameluke,  Turkish,  &c;  some  of  the  Turkish  saddles  are 

richly 
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richly  ornamented  with  pure  gold.    Another  room  contains 
some  Asiatic  chain  armour ;  an  effigy  of  Tippoo  Sultan  on 
horseback ,  in  a  dress  that  he  wore;  also,  models  of  a  cannon 
and  a  mortar  on  new  principles;    some  delicate  and  cu- 
rious Chinese   works  of  art  in  ivory,    many   rich    Eastern 
dresses,  and  a  palanquin  of  very  costly   materials.    In  an- 
other apartment  are  some   curious  old  English  weapons, 
battle-axes,  maces,   daggers,   arrows,  &c. ;    several  speci- 
mens also  from  the  Sandwich  and  other  South  Sea  islands, 
of  weapons,   stone  hatchets,  &c.     Boots,  series  of  them,  as 
worn  in  various  ages,  which  form  a  singular  part  of  this  col- 
lection.    In  presses  are  kept  an  immense  assemblage  of  rich 
dresses  of  all  'countries ;  also  sets  of  uniforms,  from  a  ge- 
neral to  a  private,  of  all  countries  which  have  adopted  uni- 
forms, and  military  dresses  of  those  who  have  not.    All 
sdrts  of  banners',  colours,  horse-tails,  &c. ;  Roman  swords, 
daggers,  stilettoes,  sabres,  the  great  two-handed  swords,  and 
amongst  the  rest  one  with  which  executions  are  performed  in 
Germany,  on  the  blade  of  which  is*  rudely  etched  on  one 
side  a  figure  of  Justice,  and  on  the  other,  the  mode  of  the 
'  execution,  which  is  this :— the  culprit  sits  upon  a  chair,  and 
the  executioner  comes  behind  him,  and  at  one  blow  severs 
{he  head  from  the  body.     Besides  the  portraits  of  several 
dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  count  de  Lippc,  are  those  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.    Frederick  the  Great,    and  of   various 
princes  and  great 'men  renowned  for  their  talents  in  the  art 
of  war. 

St.  James's  Palace. 
P.  323,  J.  14,/rom  bottom,  after  «  state,"  add, 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1809,  part  of  this  palace  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  consumed  the  whole 
of  the  south-cast  angle,  fronting  Marlborough  House,  and 
extended  to  the  first  southern  turret;  consisting  of  the 
king's  and  queen's  apartments;  those  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Cock,  Mrs. 
Hunter,  their  majesties  domestics,  all  the  rooms  under  th6 
eolonade,    he     of    n  the  eastern  apartments  in  the  great 
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court  yard,  the  kiogV  ba<?fc  s&irs,  the  friary*  and  pan  0/ 
the  Germau  chapel, 

Cleveland  House. 
Jam* page,  /, 1 1  from  bottom,  qftcr  '<  title/  add. 

This  bouse  became  the  property  of  the  late  duke  of 
Bew>gew4T»r  ;  it »  now  possessed  by  the  marquis  of  Staf- 
FOftO,  whose  gallery  of  pictures  is  one  of  the  striking  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  at  this  part  pf  the  metropolis. 

With  exengplary  liberality  the  marquis,  of  Stafford  has  ap- 
propriated ooe  day  in  the  week  (Wednesday)  from  the  hours 
of  twelve  to  five  o'clock)  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  for  the  public  to  view  the  pictures  in.  his  spacious 
.gallery.  Jo  consequence  of  almost  innumerable  applica- 
tions., and  in  order  to  accommodate  more  pleasantly  those 
.persons  who  visit  this  splendid  collection  for  the  express 
purpose  of  e*aa}iniog  the  paintings  *  hjs  lordship  has  found 
it  oeoeseary  to  adopt  the  following  regulations. 

No  person  can  be  permitted  to  view  the  gallery  without  a 
ticket.  To  obtain  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  be 
known  to  the  marquis,  or  to  some  one  of  the  family ;  other- 
wise he  or  *be  must  have  a  recommendation  from  a  person, 
who  is. 

Applications  for  such  tickets  are  inserted  in  a  book  by  the 
porter r  at  she  door  of  Cleveland  House,  any  day  except 
Tuesday ;  when  the  ticket*  are  issued,  for  admission  on  the 
following  day. 

Artists  desirous  of  tickets  for  the  season  must  be  recom- 
mended by  some  member  of  the  Royal  Academy* 

It  is  expected,  that  if  the  weather  be  wet,  or  dirty,  that 
all  visitors  will  go  in  carriages. 

All  that  part  of  the  house  west  of  the  Old  Gallery,  with 
the  stairs,  have  been  erected  by  the  marquis  from  designs  by 
C.  H.  Tatbam,  Esq.  The  Old  and  New  Galleries,  are 
lighted  from  the  top;  but  the  other  apartments,  being  fitted 
up  and  appropriated  for  domestic  purposes,  are  lighted  from 
the  sides.  The  western  end,  facing  the  Green  Park,  pre- 
sents a  plain,  chaste,  and  simple  elevation:  it  is  built  of 

stone: 
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ftbne:  the  windows  from  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms, 
project  in  two  bows. 

The  apartments,  &c,  in  which  the  pictures  are  placed, 
lord  Stafford  has  denominated  the  New  Gallery,  .Draw- 
ing Room,  Poussin  Room,  Passage  Room,  Dining 
Room,  Anti  Room  to  the.  Old  Gallery,  Old  Gallery, 
Small  Room. 

The  pictures  in  this  collection  are  numbered,'  with  a 
small  ivory  ticket  attached  to  each.  A  plan  which  would  be 
very  useful  if  adopted,  in  all  public  and  private  galleries  > 
for  as  paintings  are  avowedly  collected  and  displayed  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  instruction  or  amusement  to  the  spec- 
tator, this  will  be  more  readily  effected  by  rendering  every 
necessary  information,  respecting  the  subjects,  and  names, 
of  painters,  as  easy  as  possible** 

St.  James's  Square, 
P*  540,  /.  8,  dele  "  intended  to  be." 

St.  James's  Church. 

P.  345,  /.  17,  after  "  Surrey,"  add,  "  and  lately  appointed  dean  of. 
Canterbury." 

Swallow  Street. 
P. 346,  /.  19,  from  bottom,  after  "  kirk,"  add,  "the  late  Dr. Trotter." 

Russell  Squabe. 
P.  384,  /.  6,  from  Bottom,  after  "  Francis,"  add, 

"  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Westmacot,jun.  and  was  opened  ' 
for  public  inspection  in  August,  1809.  The  statue  is  co- 
lossal; the  attitude  well  chosen,  graceful,  and  manly;  the 
folds  of  drapery  are  ample,  yet  sufficiently  detailed.  The 
duke  rests  on  one  arm  on  a  plough,  the  left  hand  holds  the 
gift  of  Ceres,  conforming  with  the,  gfeneral  plan  of  a  mo. 
numeht,  intended  to  mark  the  duke's  fondness  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter 
personified,  in  the  endeared  semblance  of  children,  playing 

*  Mr.  Britton  has  published  a  very  judicious  Catalogue  Raisonnl  of 
these  pictures,  to  which  wc  refer  our  readers. 

.Vol.  VI.    No.  148.  4K  roufli 
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round  the  feet  of  the  statue,  whose  apparent  magnitude* 
seems  augmented  by  the  contrast.    The  pedestal,  in  em- 
bellishments  and  size,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  il- 
lustration and  strength.    To  the  four  corners  are  attached 
hulls  beads,  in  very  high  relief;  the  cavity  beneath  the 
upper  moulding,'  with  herds  of  cattle  in  recumbent  pos- 
tures.    On  the  curved  sides  are  rural  subjects  in  bass* 
relievo ;  the  first  representing  the  preparation  for  a  plough* 
man's  dinner;  the  husbandman's  wife  on  her  knees,  attend* 
ing  the  culinary  department;  a  youth  sounding  a  horn,  two 
rustics,  and  a  team  of  oxen  at  rest,  finish  the  groope.    The 
second  composition  is  made  up  of  reapers  and  gleaners,  va- 
riously employed;  the  young  woman  in  the  centre  is  de- 
lineated with  the  comeliness  of  a  village  favourite.     These 
enrichments,  the  four  Seasons,  and  the  statue  of  the  duke, 
are  all  cast  in  bronze,  and  so  very  successfully  executed, 
that  with  the  polish  of  high  finishing  they  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  original  model.    The  massy  material  of  the 
pedestal  is  Scotch  granite,  and,  together  with  the  super- 
structure, measures  from  the  level  ground  to  the  summit  of 
the  monument,  twenty-seven  feet.    The  principal  figure  is 
nine  feet  high.    The  only  inscription  in  the  front  is, 
"  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford; 
Erected  1800." 

British  Museum. 
P.  393,  I.  5,  after  "  emoluments,"  add, 

€t  A  correct  account  of  the  history  and  contents  of  the 
British  Museum  having  come  into  our  hands,  we  have  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  some  essential  parts  of  information 
^respecting  this  celebrated  foundation.'* 

Constitution  and  Regulations  of  the  Establish- 
ment. This  extensive  repository,  which  in  its  aggregate, 
and  considering  the  number  of  objects  it  embraces,  is  per- 
haps equalled  by  few  in  the  world,  is  committed  to  the  care  of 
forty-three  trustees*.  These  hold  regularly  quarterly  general 

*  Twenty-one  official  trustees :  seven  nominated  by  the  representative! 
of  the  Sloane,  Cotton,  Harley,  andTownley  families;  and  fifteen  elected 
by  the  official  and  family  trustees. 

meetings; 
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meetings,  monthly  committees,  and  annual  visitations,  besides 
-extra  meetings  of  each  description,  according  as  exigencies 
may  require.  In  these  meetings  are  framed  and  enforced  the 
bye-laws  and  the  regulations  for  the  government  and  preser- 
vation of  the  institution,  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  are  here 
ordered  and  controlled,  and  every  precautionary  step  is  taken 
for  the  safety  of  the  buildings,  and  the  proper  application  of 
the  whole  for  the  intended  purposes  of  public  utility.  Al- 
though paramount*  in  their  powers,  yet  are  they,  from  time 
to  time,  called  upon  by  parliament  to  lay  before  them  state* 
ments  of  their  accounts  and  various  proceedings. 

The  establishment  of  officers  consists,  at  present,  of  a 
principal  librarian  appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  of  four 
under  and  four  assistant  librarians,  named  by  the  three 
principal  trustees,  viz.  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Each  under  librarian,  jointly  with 
one  of  the  assistants,  is  particularly  charged  with  the  carje 
of  one  of  the  departments,  of  which  there  are  four,  namely, 
1.  the  library  of  printed  books;  2,  the  library  of  manu- 
scripts ;  3.  the  department  of  natural  history  and  modern 
artificial  curiosities;  and  4.  the  department  of  antiquities, 
coins,  drawings,  and  engravings.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  are  to  arrange  and  keep  in  order  the  several  collec-  • 
tions  committed  to  their  charge,  to  correct  the  old,  and 
when  required  to  compile  new  catalogues  of  their  contents, 
to  pay  proper  attention  to. visitors  of  distinction  either  for 
rank  or  learning,  and  some  of  them,  in  rotation,  to  attend 
the  reading-room,  which  it  is  strictly  ordered  should  never 
be  left  without  an  inspecting  officer.  Besides  these,  a  se- 
cretary, a  surveyor,  five  ordinary  and  eight  extra  at- 
tendants, a  messenger,  a  porter,  a  gardener,  and  a  few 
inferior  servants,  complete  the  establishment. 

A  very*  commodious  apartment  has  been  set  aside,  by  the 
name  of  the  Reading  Room,  which  is  open  every  day#  {Sa- 
turdays and  Sundays  excepted,  and  to  which  persons  not 
wholly  strangers  are  freely  admitted,  and  there  readily  sup, 
plied  with  whatever  books,  or  manuscripts,  they  may  de- 
sire to  consult;  as  also  with  such  productions  of  art  or  na* 
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tare,  of  which  they  may  wish  to  have  a  closer  inspection 
than  can  be  had  in  the  cursory  manner  allowed  to  ordinary 
visitors. 

The  regulations  made  for  the  proper  use  of  this  privilege 
are  found  fully  adequate  fer  the  intended  purpose ;  and  the 
intentions  of  the  trustees  that/ as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
security  of  their  important  charge,  every  facility  be  af- 
forded to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  part  of 
the  establishment,  are  fulfilled  with  promptness  and  fidelity. 

For  the  admission  of  companies  to  a  sight  of  the  Mu- 
seum (a  popular,  though  far  less  useful  application  of  the 
institution)  various  regulations  have,  from  to  time,  been 
formed,  every  successive  alteration  having  bad  for  its  object 
to  add  to  the  facility  of  access,  and  in  every  respect  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  public.  According  to  the  present  re- 
gulations,  the  Museum  is  open  for  public  inspection,  on 
the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in  every  week  (the 
usual  vacations  excepted*)  from  ten  till  four  o'clock,  and 
all  persons  of  decent  appearance  who  apply  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  two,  are  immediately  admitted,  and  may 
tarry  in  the  apartments,  or  the  gallery  of  antiquities,  with- 
out  any  limitation  of  time,  except  the  shutting  of  the  house 
at  four  o'clock.  Artists  who  are. properly  recommended, 
especially '  by  a  professor  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are  also 
allowed  to  draw  from  the  antique  marbles,  or  any  other 
objects  on  which  they  may  choose  to  exercise  their  skill. 
In  general,  every  practicable  facility  is  afforded  that  may 
render  this  institution  really  useful  to  science  and  the  arts, 
for  which  it  is  chiefly  intended,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  multitude,  who  incessantly  resort  to  it  in 
quest  of  amusement. 

Distribution*  of  the  Collections.  The  whole  of  tbes* 
accumulated  treasures  are  at  present  arranged  in  thirty* 
eight  rooms,  of  the  contents  of  which  the  followiffg  are  the 
general  titles.  , 

Lower  Floor.    1. — 12.  Library  of  printed  books, 

*  The  Christmas,  Easter,  and  \Vhitsun  weeks,  on  Thanksgiving  and 
,fet-da\s,  and  during  the  months  of  August  aud  September, 
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Uppeh  Floor.  1.  Modern  works  of  art.-*-2.  Empty  at 
present.— 3.  Lansdown  manuscripts.  -—4.  Sloanean  and 
Birch's  manuscripts.— 5.  Harleian  manuscripts.*— 6..  Har- 
leian  MSS.  and  additions.— 7.  Royal  and  Cottonian  MSS. 
Grand  saloon.— S.  Minerals.— 9.  Shells,  fossils,  and  herbals. 
—10.  Insects,  worms,  corals,  and  vegetables. — 11.  Bird* 
and  quadrupeds,  stuffed.— - 12.  •  Quadrupeds,  snakes,  li- 
zards, and  fishes,  in  spirits. 

Gallery.  1.  Terra  Cottas.— 2.  Greek  and  Roman 
sculptures.— 3.  Ditto.— 4.  Ditto.-— 5.  Roman  sepulchral  an- 
tiquities.—6.  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures.— 7.  Roman  an- 
tiquities.—8.  Egyptian  antiquities.— 9.  Ditto.— 10.  Greek 
and  Roman  sculptures.— 11.  Coins  and  medals.— 12.  Sir 
William  Hamilton1*  collection. — 13.  Drawings  and  en- 
gravings*. 

St.  Acnes  la  Clair  Baths. 

P.  417,  /.  16,  after  "  deep,"  add, 

*u  but  the  bath  itself  is  of  the  depth  of  four  feet;  in  clear- 
ing out  the  foundation  for  some  repairs  in  these  baths  a  few 
years  since,  Ynany  antient  copper  coins,  lacrymatories,  and 
other  autiquitics,  were  discovered."  , 

P.  429,  /.  4,  from  the  bottom,  qfter  "  1306,"  add, 

'*  Aldgate  House  has  been  recently  pulled  down,  and  its 
site:  occupied  by  a  chapel," 

Whitechapel  Church. 

P.  431,  /.  15,  from  tlte  bottom,  qfter  "Aaron,*  add. 

This  window  has  been  lately  again  opened,  and  painted 
glass,  representing  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds^  fills  the 
space.  This  performance  does  not  appear  to  possess  what 
might  Aave  been  wished;  the  composition  of  the  angels 
seems  too  crouded ;  and  the  vacant  grin  exhibited  by  the 

*  There  are  many  other  curious  particulars  respecting  thfr  grand  na- 
tional repository,  published  by  authority  of  the  curators;  to.whRft  we 

refer. 

young 
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young  shepherd  is  devoid  of  all  the  feeling,  which  theseznibi- 

Jity  excited  by  the  description  given  by  the  angel  ought 

to  inspire* 

St.  Paul,  Shadwell. 

/\445,  18,  4fttr  "gallery,"  add, 

u  The  inhabitants  are  about  (1810)  to  apply  to  parliament 

to  erect  a  new  parish  church,  and  enlarge  the  churchyard  of 

tins  parish."    ( 

APPENDIX  TO 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  History  of  the  Metropolis  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
comprized  within  a  narrow  compass;  but  .as  it  is  right,  con- 
sidering the  bulk  of  information,  already  given,'  that  some- 
thing should  be  further  recorded  to  bringdown  the  chrono- 
logy to  the  present  period,  we  shall  necessarily  pass  over 
fects  of  lesser,  though  probably  of  more  general  importance* 
and  consolidate  such  transactions  as  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  concerns  of  the  city. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  in  September  1801,  when  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  France,  and  the  other  belligerent 
powers,  arrived  in  London,  which  caused  universal  rejoicing; 
and  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

1802,  January  20,  Joseph  Wall,  governor  of  Goree,  was 
tried  for  murder  during  his  government:  he  was  executed 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  before  Newgate. 

On  the  18th  of  February  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
Kveryat  Guildhall,  entered  into  resolutions  for  applying  to 
parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax. 

March  19,  Easter  Monday,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his 
royal  brothers,  dined  with  Sir  John  Earner,  lord  mayor,  at 
the  Mansion  House. 

April  29.    Peace  of  Amiens,  was  proclaimed  in  London. 

1803.  The  Galvanic  process  first  exhibited  in  London; 

as  well  as  the  vaccine  inoculation. 

War  with  France  re-commenced. 

2  Jdy 
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July  20,  first  establishment  of  the  society  at  Lloyd's  coffee 
house,  for  thq  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had 
died,  or  should  die  in  defence  of  their  country. 

1804.  May  18.  The  grand  ceremony  of  presenting  the 
colours  given  by  the  city  to  the  London  volunteers,  took 
place  on  Bhckhealh*   •        , 

1 805.  This  year  was  marked  by  the  victory  of  the  British 
fleet  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  the  death  of  the  gallant  Nelson. 

1806.  Lord  Nelson  wfcs  buried  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  on 
the  9th  of  January,  with  unaccustomed  honours,  attended 
by  the  royal  princes,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  heralds  at  arms,  and  by  the  heroes  who 
had  shared  his  dangers  and  victories. 

The  commencement  of  this  year  was  also  distinguished  bj 
the  public  funeral  of  the  great  statesman,  William  Pitt,  who 
was  buried,  attended  by  the  tip  houses  of  parliament,  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  22d  of  February.  The  month 
oE  September  was  productive  of  the  'decease  of  two  valuable 
personages  and  eminent  statesmen.  LordThurlow  on  the 
12th,  at  Brighton;  and  on  the  next  day,  at  Cbiswick  Housfe, 
Charles  James  Fox,  who  was  also  buried  in  a  public  manner. 

1808.  During  the  mayoralty  of  John  Ansley,  Esq.  a 
cause  was  tried,  in  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  were  most 
materially  concerned.  Mr.  Garrow  applied  for  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  to  bring  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
body  of  Nathaniel  Young,  a  freeman  and  liveryman  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  been  impressed.  The  case  was  similar  to  that 
of  Millachip  in  1717. 

Mr.  Garrow  stated,  that  Nathaniel  Young  was  a  freeman 
and  liveryman  in  the  Needlemakers  company,  and  a  water- 
man on  die  river  Thames.  He  quoted  several  instances  of 
persons  in  similar  situations  being  discharged ;  and  then  men- 
tioned, as  the  ground  of  exemption,  the  charter  of  Ed- 
ward II.  wherein  it  appeared,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
assistance  given  by  the  citizens  to  that  monarch  in  storming 
the  castle  of  Ledes  in  Kent,  the  king  declared  that  it  should 
not  be  made  a  precedent  that  they  should  be  drawn  out  or 

sent  to  war  out  of  the  city. 

Lord 
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•  Lord  Ellenboraugh  observed,  that  charters  might  be  called 
in  question  tending  to  exempt  permanently  any  class  of  per- 
sons from  rendering  such  service  to  the  country,  and  there* 
fore  did  not  think  this  a  sufficient  ground;  and  to  grant  the 
writ  Would  be  giving  a  sanction  and  consequence  to  a  pre- 
tence of  exemption  for  which  there  is  no  foundation.  The 
writ  was  in  consequence' refused. 

.  In  1809,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Charles  Flower,  a 
cause  was  brought  into  the  King's  Bench  by  the  city  against 
the  proprietors  of  the  London  docks,  respecting  the  right  of 
die  city  ganger,  to  measure,  &c.  all  goods  imported  into  the 
port  of  London ;  when,  extraordinary  to  Telate,  the  city  lost 
the  cause,  because  it  could  not  be  ascertained  what  were  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  port  of  London;  though  ,the 
charter  of  Charles  I.  distinctly  recognizes  that  jurisdiction! 

On  the  25th  of  October,  in  this  year,  the  jubilee,  on  ac- 
count of  his  majesty  George  III.  entering  into  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  metropolis  by  re- 
joicings, illuminations,  &c. 

At  this  auspicious  era  we  close  our  history,  and,  reflecting 
on  toe  prosperous  state  of  the  metropolis  during  the  present 
reign ;  the  many  stately  structures  that  have  been  bgiit ;  the 
utility  of  the  canal  navigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  by 
which  an  easy  communication  is  opened  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  realm ;  the  various  conveniences  by  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  roads,  &c.  for  extensive  intercourse; 
and  all  these  under  the  pressure  and  privations  occasioned  by 
the  calamity  of  warfare ;  our  venerated  Sovereign  may  exult 
with  Tamerlane  upon  the  similar  occasion  of  a  jubilee  on  the 
nth  of  October,  1404, 

ic  Let  none  of  my  subjects  fear  to  come  before  u% 
with  their  complaints;  for  when  a  prince  is  just 
and  merciful,  his  kingdom  is  crowned  with  blessings 
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A;-  * 

ABBOTS  Langley,23;— the  birth-place  of  Nicholas  Brcak«spear*,other« 
wise  Adrian  IV.  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  attained  U>  the  papal 
supremacy,  24. 

Acton,  derivation  of  its  name,  and  remarkable  houses,  BQ6. 

Acgnells,  a  manor  in  the  town  of  ftedbourne,  104. 

Addenda  to  the  History  qf  London,  577. 

Alban,  St.  his  birth,  111,  n.— discovery  of  his  relics,  112,      , 

Alban's,  see  St.  Alban's, 

Albins,  Essex,  the  seat  of  lady  Abdy,£91. 

Aldbury,  or  Aldborough  Hatch,  Eppjng,  53,  175. 

■— —  Herts,  formerly  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Montaigne,  36. 

Aldenham, . Herts,  history  of  the  manor  of,  133. 

Ambfeys,  or  Ambrosbury  banks,  remains  of  an  ancient  British- camp,  286t 

Amwell,  a  village  of  Herts,  its  situation  and  ancient  name,  65 ;— Emma's 
well,  a  spring  of  the  New  river,  #.— Monument  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Hugh  Myddleton,  68.  x 

■  Bury,  the  villa  of  major  Brown,  65. 

■  Little,  a  manor  of  Hertford,  92. 

Amphibalus,  an  early  preacher  of  Christianity  in  England,  103. 

Appendix  to  the  History  of  London,  630. 

Ashridge  abbey,  history  of,  37. 

Aspeden,  history  and  descent  of  the  manor  of,  to  C.  Boldero,  Esq.  48. 

Aveley,  near  Purfleet;  ancient  history  of,  205. 

Auction  Mart,  the,  description  of,  586. 

B. 

Bagnigge  wells,  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Nell  Gwynn,  mistress  to  Charles  II.  363. 

Balls,  a  manor  of  Hertford,  the  property  of  lord  John  Townshend,  05. 

Bancroft's  almshouses,  ^iile-end,  307  ;— anecdotes  of  the  founder,  308. 

Barbour  Berns,-  or  Barber's  barn,  Hackney,  332. 

Barking,  town  of,  its  situation,  extentof  the  parish,  £c.  177^185  jirran- 
cient  Benedictine  nunnery,  178 ;— mansion  in  the  vicinity,  179; — the 
church  and  benefaction,  181,  183 ; — the  house  of  industry,  and  new 
gaol,  183; — ancient  history  of  the  parish,  185.        '  , 

Barnet,  Chipping,  or  High/  its  names,  situation,  and  history,  135.—* 
Obelisk  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  by  king  Ed- 
ward IV.  136. 

+*     ■■  ■  East,  its  mineral  spring,  and  properties  of  the  water,  137. 

Battle  bridge',  Gray's  Inn  lane  rodd,  306. 

Baums,  near  Hoxton,  the  residence  of  the  late  sir  George  Whitmore4  349. 

Bawrers,  Burrowes,  or  Barrowes,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  Writtle,  254. 

Bayswater  tea  gardens,  reservoir,  conduit,  Lying-in  hospital,  fcc.  442. 

Bedel's  hall,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  Writtle,  254. 

Bedford,  duke  of,  statue  of,  in  Rnssel  square,  625. 

Bedfords,  a  manor  of  Romford,  the  property  of  J.-Heaton,  Esq.  194 

Beech-wood,  the  seat  of  sir  J.  Sebright,  Bart,  formerly  a  Benedictine 
nunnery,  39.  " 

Bel  house,  an  ancient  manorial  mansion,  near  Purfleet,  the  property  of 
sir  1\  B.  Lennard,  205.— Murder  of  Thomas  Barryt,  squire  to  Henri 
VI.  and  lord  Scales,  206.  • 

Bellericay,  hamlet,  its  market,  ancient  chantry,  &c  2r6. 

fcelierFue  house,  the  seat  of  C.  Cooke,  Esq.  description  of,  299. 

a  Btlmoat 
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Belmont  castle,  Essex,  description,  207. 

Benedict  Otes,  a  manor  of  the  locdsfeipof  Writtte^  254. 

Bengoo,  orBenjeo,  Herts,  aa  ancient  and  once  extensive  parish,  Wi- 
lts picturesque  situation,  65. 

Bennington,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  Mercian  kings,  49. 

Bentley  priory,  the  seat  of  the.  marquis  of  Abercorn,  423. 

Jterkhampstead,  conjectures  as  "to  its  former  importance,  26  j— ^tywwsogj 
of  its  name,  it. — privileges  granted  to  the  men  of  this  town  by  Henry 
II.  during  bis  recidence  here,  28. 

■  .  place,  the  seat  of  John  Roper,  Esq.  3  U ' 
Bexfield,  Essex,  history 'of  the  manor  of,  230. 

Bifrons,  near  Barking,  the  seat  of  Baraber/Gasooigne*  Esq.  VI fK 
Bishopsgate  parish,  Addenda  to  the  history  of,  585- 
Bishop's  hall,  manor  of,  see  Chelmsford. 

■  '  '    »  or  bishop  Bonner'spalace,  gt  BethnaJ  green,  account  of,  30ft. 
■■       ■■  Stortford,  its  situation,  &c.  53  ; — remains  of  the  castle  and  an- 
cient history,  54 ;— population,  55 ;— parliamentary  ">r™g**r*^rtn'  to 

Blackmore,  a  hamlet  of  St  Andrew's  parish*  Hertford,  86. 

■  i "i     ■  a  village  of  Essex,  a  favourite  retreat  of  Henry  YttL,  223L 

BUckwaU*  ita  situation*  docks,  &c«  326 ;— Commerial  roadA  328, 
Bfcstkwater,  or  Pant,  river,  its  course,  150. 

Blunts*  walls,  a  Roman  antiquity  in  the  hamlet  of  Bellericay,  917. 

Borough  English,  or  the  right  of  the  younger  sorr,  to  succeed  ta  hh  fajthflrt 
estate,  probable  origin  of,  145,  n,  , 

Bow,  or  Stratford  le  Bow,  its.  name,  bridge,  &c.  328* 

•= fair,  originally  held  at  Mile-end  green,  309. 

Box  Moor,  Herts,  its  distance  from  London,  2& ' 

Boytou  hall*  manor  o&  its  history  and  descent,  $G& 

Brandenburgh  house,  villa  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  537. 

•Brent,  river,  description  of  itscourse*  452. 

Brentford,  its  situation,  and  parishes,  519; — battle  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Canute,  590 ; — markets  and  fairs,  521. 

Brentford,  hamlet  of,  its  situation,  and  antique  chapel,  213. 

Brewer's  almshouses  and  free  school, 'Islington  road, -350. 

Brickemdeu  a  manor  belonging  to  rlertfonj,  92, 

Brill;  the,  at  Pancras,  opinions  as  to  its  origin,  572. 

JJrind  woods,  an  estate  held  under,  the  rector  of  Chingford*  sin»d*r  an- 
cient tenure  of>  296. 

Brockmans,  South  Mims,  the  seat  of  P.  Gaussep,  Esq.  411. 

Brocket  hall,  near  Hatfield,  the  property  of  viscount  Melbourne,  tQ& 

Brocktey  hiU,  antiquities  discovered  in*  412. 

Bromley,  St.  Leonard,  village  of,  32ft. 

Brooke  house,  Clapton,  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  330. 

Brookmens,  a  manor  in  North  Mims  parish,  133. 

Brookstreet,  a  hamlet  of  South  weald,  its  ancient  name,  914. 
.  $cQxbourn,  a  pleasant  viUage  of  Herts,  76. 

Buntingfbrd*  its  situation*  &c«  49 ;— benefactions,  5a 

Burghsted,  great,  a  manor  of  Essex,  now  belonging  to  Lord  Petre,  216. 

Bush  hill,  Edmonton,  seats  at,  397. 

Bushy,  a  village  near  Watford,  22.— Anecdote  of  Titus  Silas*  23. 

. — —  park,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  486. 

>*• 
Caen  Wood,  Hampstead,  see  ICtn  Wood. 
Caloot,  ox  Cajdeootr-a  manor  in  the  parish  of  SouthweakL  414. 
Camden  town,  Pancras,  when  built,  &c  367. 
Campden  house,  formerly  a  residence  of  queen  Ann&  414b 
Canning  Kliz.  m  tofrW  fffcft. 

Cpoabarj 
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fcanonbury  house,  ancient  history  of,  378.  * 

Canons,  the  villa  of  Mr.  O'Kefly,  at  \Vhitchorch,  410. 

CantHows,  ue  Kentish  town. 

Cape],  lord  Arthur,  biographical  memoirs  of,  12,  n. 

Carlton  bouse,  description  of  the  armory  at,  822. 

Caihiobury,  a  manor  of  Watford,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Merda,  1 1  • 

.Chad's  well>  Battle  bridge,  account  of  its  waters,  366". 

Chad  well,  itsaprings,  the  source  of  the  New  river,  6*3. 

Champion  house,  Hoddesdon,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  to. 

Chandos,  James  duke  of,  memoirs  of,  416,  n. 

Chase,  definition  of  a,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  171. 

Chelmsford,  its  situation,  ancient  name,  &c  232  ;—-description  and  hfe* 
tory  of  Che  town,  234. 

— — —  manor,  (ilia*  Bishop's  hal},  antique  description  of,  544,  tu 

Chelmer,  river,  its  spring  and  course,  150. 

Chelsea,  its  situation,  and  ancient  history  of  the  manor,  Ire.  545. — Sal- 
ter's or  Saltero's  coffee  house  and  museum,  547 ;— -the  church  and 

,  tombs,  548 ;— Royal  military  asylom,  563. — History  and  description 
of  Ranelagh  house,  and  the  entertainments,  formerly  givjtti  there,  565. 

■■  '  hospital,  history  of  its  origin  foundation,  progress,  and  present 

state,  550—655. 

Cheshunt,  its  ancient  names,  situation,  and  history,  as  recorded  in  Ike 
Domesday  book,  138. — llie  monks  of  Waltham  abbey  caught  in  4 
net  on  their  return  from  a  secret  visit  to  the  nuns  of  Cheshunt,  140, 
n.  276 ;— description  of  the  church  and  principal  monuments,  149. 

Chigwell,  parish  and  manors,  292;— history  of  the  rectory,  293. 

hall,  the  seat  of  H.  Beach,  Esq.  292. 

row,  hamlet  of,  its  pleasant  situation,  $c.  .294. 

Chingford,  history  of,  295 ;— singular  tenure  of  an  ancient  estate,  296. 

Chiswick,  parish  and  village  oY,  its  situation  and  history,  524. 

•« —  house,  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,,  SU  original 

state,  and  descent  to  various  owners,  52$.   < 
City  road,  the,  description  of,  and  increase  of  buildings  hi  Its  vicinity,  3^0. 

City  of  London  tavern,  description  of,  585. 

Clapton,  a  hamlet  of  Hackney,  £29. 
Claybury,  near  Woodford  bridge,  its  descent,  2&8. 
iCockerens,  manor  of,  in  Rum  ford,  195., 
Cocksted,  a  manor  k  the  hamlet  of  Br^nivood,  $1$. 
CoWhawe,  a  manor  subordinate  to  tnit  ot  Ealing,  507.  ,  ' 

Cold  fcennington,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  Sunbury,  473. 
Colne,  a  river  rising  in  Middlesex,  and  passing' Herts,  &c.  150. 
Colney  house,  Herts,  the  teat  of  G.  Anderson,  Esq.  132. 
Colet  place,  Stepney,  its  original  design,  310. 
Commercial  road,  the,  description  of.  328. 
Cooke,  sir  Anthony,  preceptor  to  rid  ward  VJ.  memoir  of,  191,  n. 
Cooke,  C.  Esq.  his  villa  and  plantation,  299. 

Copfold  halt,  or  Cold  hall,  Essex,  the  property  of  Wrn.  Vechell,  Esq.  2$5. 
Copt  hall,  or  Copped  hall,  Eppiag  forest,  the  seat  of  J.  Conyers.  En. 

285.  .       .       ' 

Corbet's  Tye,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  tf pnrinster,  $01. 
Covent  garden  theatre  destroyed  by  fire,  010;— rebuilt,  descriptioiv  6*11. 
Cowley  grove,  Htlfingdon,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Evans,  463. 
Crabb,  Mr.  a  singular  character,  metnoirsof,  315. 
.  Cranbrook  house  and  manor,  near  fa^ng,  its  descent,  170, 
Crahfad,  history  of  the  village  of,  500. 
Cranham,  parish  of,  its  ancient  name,  and  owners,  201.    v 

-^ :  hall,  the  teat  of  sir  Thomas  Apreece,  $01. 

A2  ^         Cranny 
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Cranmer,  archbishop,  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  his  promotion,  28?,  •- 
Craven  hill,  Paddi'ugton,  given  by  the  earl  as  a  burying  place  in  thetiifie 

of  the  plague,  44*2. 
Crossbrooks,  a  manor  in  the  hamlet  of  Wa'tham  cross,   149. 
Couch,  rirer>  its  source  and  progress  to  the  sea^  1  30. 
Craeeley*  ,manor  of,  given  to  Cams  college  Cambridge,  9. 

Dacres,  a  manor  in  the  hamlet  o/  Walt  ham  cross,  14?). 
Dagenbam,  parish  of,  its  ancient  history,  and  matiors,  IS 6. 
Dagenham,  a  manor  in  Romford  parish,  195. 

•  Deniams,  or  Durham,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  South  Minis,  411. 
Desaguliers,  Dr.  J.  T.  biographical  sketch  of,  417. 

'Dimsdale,  Baron,  inventor  of  the  small  poxinoculation,  289>  n. 
Down  bay",  the  seat  of  Thomas  Seluin,  E*j.  268. 
Drayton,  parish  and  manor  of,  404 ; — description  of  the  churcbt  ,465. 

;,-'..  E. 

.Eagle  insurance  office,  its  capital,  577;— plan,  578. 

• — -: — ■  place  almshouses,  Mile-end,  307. 
'  Ealing,  village  and  manor  of,  506.— Sunday  schools;  510, 

grove,  its  descent  to  J.  Baillie,  Esq.  509. 

house,  the  seat  of  E  Payne,  Esq.  509. 

Earies,.  a  manor  of  Romford,  the  property  of  J.  Heaton,  Esq.  104. 
'  Earl*s  court,  Kensington,  formerly  the  residence  of  John  Hunter,  Esq.  443. 

•  East'Barnet,  Me  Bar  net. 

Eastbury,  near  Barking,  a  curious  antique  building,  179. 
Easter  Hunt  at  Epping,  description  of,  174. 
East  India  docks,  Black  wall,  description  of, '  327. 

Tilbury,  teeTifbuty. 

Edgware,  Hi  situation,  414 ;— singular  entries  in  the  court  rolls,  415. 

— — —  Boys,  manor  of,  and  its  descent,  415. 

Edmonton,  parish  of,  its  name  and  former  distinction,  393{ — history,  394. 

Elstree,  or  Laglestree,  given  by. king  Offato  St.  Alban's  monastery,  134. 

Emma's  well,  a  spring  of  the  New  river,  near  Ware,  65. 

fcnneld,  its  fomier  name,  condition  and  extent,  402. 

chase,  the  seat  of  a  royal  palaoe  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  40?. 

— : park,  the  seat,  of  S,  Clay  tort,  Esq.  403. 

.    ■    >  Wash,  407  ^history  of  Elteabcth  Canning's  adventures  at  the 
Gipsey  house,  409,  a.  .  l        , 

v  Epping,  its  distaucelVdm  London,  markets)  &cV 280. 

■  forest,  its  ancient  and  modern  extent,  166; — origin  of  forests,  ii 
Tvssex,  its  boundaries,  figures,  extent,  rivers,  &c.  150—156. 

F. 

Fairlop  oak,  its  antiquity,  and  present  state,  1 72. 
Finchley,  village  and  common,  428.     '  ••    • 
Fkzroy  square,.  loUenham  court  road,  jtf7. 
Fitz waiters,  Essex,  the  seat  of  T.'  Wright,  Esq.  21 6. 
Forest  house,  the  property  of  S.  Bosanqtifc*,  Esq.  303:' 
Forests,  their  origin,  &c.  1<56.  i         '  I       ■  • 

Forty  hill,  Enfield/  why  so  named,  405. 

Fox  nail,  in  the  parish  ot  UpminsUpr,  the  residence  of  general  poyntfr,  W& 
Frui$  conveyed  to  the  London  markets,  method  of,  5 10,  li. 
Famsm,  its  situation,  Sec.  5 10 ;— account  of  the  gardens,  541. 
Funeral  fare,  ah  ancient  biH  of,  31*1 ,  n. 

G. 
Gadesden,  great/ history  of  the  manor  of,  its  fdrmer  possessors,  39. 
Gadesden,  little,  its  romantic  appearance,  37. ;— ihe  church,  39. 
Caioei,  a  manor  ;mtfie  parish  of  Upminster.  the  residence  oT  Peter 
JSkfeiie,  Esq,  200.         ••     •  .'       '      •' 
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Giddy  ball;  near  Romford,  the  seat  of  captain  6lack,T  103. 

Gipsey  house,  see  Enfield  Wash. 

feobions,  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  North  Mims,  153.  See  Up*  Haterinfc. 

Golden  hill,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Clay,  295. 

Gooshays,  manor  of,  in  Romfofd  parish,  195. 

Gorhambury,  near  St:  Alban's,  the  seat  of  viscount  Grimstorie,  104. 

<?xangehill,  Chigwell,  an  ancient  palate,  now  the  property  of  R;  K 

Adeane,  Esq.  293. 
Grays  Thurrock,,  its-distance  from  Londoo^situation,  market,  fair,  8cc  907*. 
Greenfield  common,  Lateham,  the  spot  where  Julius  Caesar  received  as 
*  embassy  from  the  Trinobantes,  470. 
Greensted,  description  of  its  curious  qhu/ch,  288. 
- — : — — .  hall,  the  seat  of  John  Redman,  Esq.  f  80.  " 
Green  street  house,  East  ham,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Henry  VIIL( 

for  Anne  Holeyn,  159.  ' 

Gresham  lectures,  observations  on,  577. 
Grove  Barnes,  a  manor  in  Staines  parish,  469. 

Guildhall,  repairs  of,  and  its  elegant  windows  of  stained  glass,  587.     -    ; 
Gunnercbury/ a  manor  subordinate  to  that  of  Ealing,  507. 

Is. 
Hackney,  parish  Of,  its  extent,  hamlets,'  $c.  329. .       '  , 

Hadham,  great  or  much,  history  of  the  parish  and  manor  of,  56. . 

little,  subject  to  the  yearly  payment  of  a  fat  buck  and  doe,  55. '  * 

Hadley,  village  of,  138.  " 

Haggerston,  the  birthplace  of  Dr.*  £.  flalfey.  thi  mathematician,  333. 
Hamault  forest;  adjoining  Eppihg  forest,  172,  r 

•  Halley,  Dr.  E.  biography  of,  333—349. 


Hall  house,  or  Cromwell  house,  Kensington,  444*       '  ' 

Ham,  East,  parish  6f,  159 ;— Its  spring  called  the  Millers'  well,  ih.         \ 

West,  parish,  of,  158  ;— charitable  institutions,  &c.  159.  '      , 

Hamels,  an  estate  of  the  Mellish  family,  52. 

Hammersmith,  535 ;— boarding  school  called  the  nuririety,  ib. '     j      *  .[ 
Hamptfead,  its  situation,  prospects,  and  distance  from  London.  42S.  '  * 
Hampton,  history  oft  476; — the  bridge,  church,  &C/486.     '     ' 

-  court,  palace,  of,  built  toy  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  enlarged  hjr 

VII  f    177  .^n-iftfu  ~K„;if  Kv  Willie  Uf     iTfl  ■    ••  ^M 


Henry  VIII.  477 ;— parity  rebuilt  by  William  HI.  478. 

house,  the  villa  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  its  statues  and  patdtfngs,  4*5. 

.  Wlek;  Its  situation,  480.— lwshy  park,  i*. 


Hanwcll  church,  and  rectory,  505, 

Haoworthx  its  distance  from  London,  origin  of  its  name,  &c.  473. 

Harefield,  its  ancient  possessors,  &c.  455 ;— manor  of  Moor  hall,  456. 

Harlington,  or  Hardington,  468  ;-^eitraotdinary  yew  tree  in'  the'  church 
yard,  468. 

Jlarlovf,  Jxistory  of  the  manor  and  rectory  of,  269.  ".  T 

Harmomhworth,  parish  and  manor  of,  465. 

Harrow-oiythe-hiU,  its  situation,  name,  and  history  of  the  manor,  424. 

Harsnett,  archbishop,  memoirs  of,  293. 

Hatfield,  Bishops',  its  name,  and  history  of  the  manor,  98 ;— the  manor- 
house  and  park,  the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  100  ;-»<»U«. 
logue  of  the  fine  paintings,  i*.— -Hamlet  of  Totteridge,  sec  TbUcttSge?. 

-; hoivie%  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  100.  "  \ 

<**— --  Broadoak,  or  Kings'  Hatfield,  ib  extent,  263.-  "    A 

Haven  end,  Herts,  Danish  Tumuli,  or  Barrows  at,  64.  ' ! 

Haveririg,bdwer,  a  ward  or  hamlet  of  Horn  church  parish,  193.  /-  d 

liberty;  its  manors,  and  name,  187.  \x 

Hayes,  village,  church,  and  manor  house,  465 ;— its  parki  ft.  '•  -$ 

Hearts,  the  seat  of  J,  C.  Jervoise,  Esq.  at  Woodford,  aWfetien  of,  291, '; 

-     '*   -  •  Hwflef1 


»  JNttEX.  VOLVt. 

Heme!  Hempstead,  formerly  Haen  Hempstead,  of  OlA  HetnptfefeAj  SI ; 

— once  the  Msidenoe  of  the  Saxon  kities,  it. 
HOhpsteadlfcry,  sec  ffcmet  HempsteaoL 
Hendon,  its  situation,  name;  and  iiistory,  426 ; — Wtla^  427, 

• *—  place*  toe  residence  of  <*.  Peters,  Esq.  427. 

Hennr  the  Seventh's  chapet,  Westminster,  repaired,  618. 

Hertford,  hundred  and  town  of,  85;— descent  of  the  mfc**  thttxqgfa 

various  hand%  87. 
Hertfordshire,  its  boundaries,  fdrm  and  extent,  principal  rivers,  &c  3. 
Herfingfbrd'1bury,  history  of  the  manor  ofc  P? ;— pictures  of  the  Kit-cat 

club,  98. 
Heston,  history  of  the  manor  6f,  SbS.^Descriptioh  of  Osterleypark,  503. 
Btgham  halt,  Walthamstow,  the  seat  of  J.  Harmaa,  Esq.  207. 
Highbury  barrt,  or  gardens,  place,  and  terrace,  576. 
Highgate,  hamlet  of  Hornsey,  history  of,  384. 
Highlands,  Epping  forest,  the  seat  of  Isaac  Currie,  Esq.  173. 
High  wood  Quarter,  a  wood  near  Chelmsford,  255. 
Hit),  Mr.  Robert,  the  celebrated  linguist,  anecdotes  of,  32,  tu 
— —  hall,  Essex,  the  elegant  seal  and  park  of  sirW.  Smyth,  2&0« 
Hillingdon,  parish  of,  and  descent  of  the  manors,  463. 
Hitchin,  general  account  of*  43 ;— fairs,  ib. 
Hoddesdon,  Iiistory  of  the  manor  of,  w. 
Holland  house,  Kensington,  description  of,  443. 
Homerton,  a  hamlet  of  Hackney,  330. 
Hook's  farm,  a  demesne  for  the  support  of  six  almshouses,  *?55. 
Hooper,  J.  his  house  and  gardens  at  Amwell,  near  Ware,  6*5. 
Horachurch,  parish  of,  its  wards,  &c*  l06i-^Ortgih  of  its  name.  187,  196V 
Horsdon,  West,  or  little  Thbrndoh,  a  mati&f  belonging  to  lord  Fete,  21*. 
Hornsey  parish,  its  rural  situation,  3 S3. 

Hounslow,  a  hamlet  of  the  parishes  of  Islewortb,  and  Reston,  504. 
Hensdon,  history  of  the  manor  of,  &9 ;— -description  of  the  church,  60. 
Hyde^the,  hear  Ing&eston.  its  fine  collection  of  Coins,  223. 
«»— ■—  park,  description  and  Iiistory  oL  $7£. 

lckenfram,  TtsTdririer  names,  and  mahor&  458.    See  Stoakctty, 
Bfoid,  gres*,  ^.hamlet  <?f  theparish  o(  Barkidg,  176*. 
Ingatestane,  a  bost  town  of  Essex,  its  great  thoroughfare,  2 IS. 

.  ■■  hall,  description  of,  2  IS. 

Ise  of  dogs,  whv  so  called,  its  extent,  &c.  318. 

Isle  worth,' its  situation,  distance  from  London,  fruit  grounds,  and  method 

of  conveyance  to  the  Londou  markets.  540. 
Islington,  ifi  name,  extent,  division,  ana  antiquities,  373. 
■  Spa,  or  NewTunbridge  Wells,  357. 

Jack  Straw's  castle,  a  name  given  to  two  ancient  embankments,  373. 
Jews*  society  for  converting,  581. 
Jews  hospital  for  aged  poor,  and  the  education  and  employment  of  yout^ 

504. 
-  K. 

Xelvedeh  hall,  the  villa  of  lady  Cllve,  28& 
Kehedon  hatch,  parish  of,  2$9. 
Kensington,  history  of  the  manor  of,  441 ;•— description  of  Holland  house, 

443. 
Kensworth  church,  a  ctirious  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  40. 
Kentish  town,  or  Cantilowi,  a  manor  in  Fancras  parish,  307. 
Kenton,  B.  £*q,  memoirs  of,  Ml,  n» 
Ke&wood,  ut  Caen  vood,  the  seat  of  earl  Mansfield,  370. 
KjaDQUftoe/priaryot,  its  origin,  437  ^-descent  of  the  manor,  438. 

2  King!* 


King's  hold,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  Hackney*  ife  ancient  1 
&c  331. 

Hingsland,  its  ancient  hospital  for  lepers,  239* 

■  Lan^Iey,  formerly  the  residence  of  Henry  III  33. 

Knebwovth.  its  name^  market,  and  fair,  47.  . 

Knightsbridge,  situation,  parishes,  manor,  and  principal  inhabitants,  570. 

X* 

Laindon  hUls,  Ess**,  their  elevation  and  beauttful scenery*  21 1 . 

Lake,  sir  Thomas,  memoir*  of,  419. 

Laleham,  village  of,  its  rural  situation,  and  advantage  for  angling,  470, 

Lambourae,  lordship  of,  and  condition  of  its  tenure,  291. 

Langley  Bottom,  a  rural  retreat  pearthe  source  of  the  New  river,  G7. 

Latton  priory,  ancient  remains  of,  27 1. 

Lea,  a  river  of  Bedfordshire,  source,  and  Us  course,  thvough  Herts*  Es- 
sex, Sec.  3. 

Lilley,.  or  Lilley  Hoo„  history  of  the  manor  of,  i2* 

JLimehouse,  parish  and  church,  description  ot  318* 

Linsters,  a  manor  of  Rickmerswortb,  11. 

Lock  hospital,  Qfosvenor  place,  account  ef,  573. 

London,  Addenda  to  the  description  of,  577.x 

Loughton,  formerly  a  lordship  of  Waltharo  abbey,  995, 

Loxford  hall,  near  Barking,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Uufse,  ISO- 

Luton,  its  distance  from  London,  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  40. 

-   ■-  Hon,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Bute,  41. 

M. 

Marine  excise  office,  580. 

Market  cell,  Herts,  formerly  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  40.  i 

i  street,  its  origin  and  situation*  40.  *  I 

Marks,  a  manor  in  Romford  town  ward,  194.  * 

Middlesex,  its  name,  boundaries,  shape,  extent,  rivets*  Uc  303—304. 

Mile-end,  hamlet  of,  306 ;— Trinity  almshouses,  & 

Milk-maids  almshouses,  Islington  road,  350. 

Mill-green  house,  Essex,  the  elegant  mansion  cf  Mr.  Smith,  234, 

Mint,  the  new,  at  Tower  hill,  description  of,  579, 

Monmouth,  Henry  Cary,  earl  of,  biographical  sketch  of,  & 

Monument  in  remembrance  of  the  are  of  London,  5S0w 

More,  the,  a  manor  of  Rickmeisworth,  9. 

Morehall,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  writtle,  254. 

Moulsham,  hamlet  oil  225  j— history  of  the  manor,  296.  i 

Mountne/s  lag*  or  Munassing,  its  name,  and  ancient  owaara,  StT« 

Museum,  British*  constitution  and  regulations  of*  6$&  i 

Muswell  hiH,  derivation  of  its  name,  387. 

Nasing,  history  of  the  parish  of,  272. 

"Navestock  hall,  a  seatof  the  Waldegrave  family,  589.  - 

Nether  hill,  Essax,  remains  of,  276*. 

Nettleswell,  parish  of,  27 1 ;— school,  and  monuments  in  the  church,  & 

Newdigate,  sir  Richard,  anecdotes  of,  456. 

Newland  hall,  formerly  the  property  of  king  Harold*  261, 

New  river  head,  near  Ware,  Herts,  4,  03,  65. 

North  End,  a  hamlet  of  Fulham  parish,  542. 

Mims  park,  the  sea*  of  H.  Brown,  Esq.  133. 

Ockingdoa  hall,  the  residence  of  IL  Htggs,  Esq.  204. 

Norwood,  a  dependency  of  the  pariah  of  Hayes,  506. 

Ockingdon,  North  and  South*  their  ancient  name  and  descent,  904. 
Offlcy ,  Great,  formerly  a  palace  of  king  0&,  in  which  he  died,  43. , 

Ongar 


Ongar,  Cherrfng,  formerly  a  Rortiah  station,  237. 

"  hundred  of,  account  of  an  ancient  custom  observed  in,  263  r 

Osterley  park,  its  various  possessors,  503. 

Otes  hail,  formcrty'the  residence  of  John  Locke,  Esq.  £71. 

Owen,  lady,  her  tree  school  and  almshouses,  Islington  road,  350. 

P. 
Paddingtqn,  its  situation,  and  church,  439.  .     . 
Pancras,- parish  of,  its  extent,  iricrease  of  buildings,  367. 
Pentonville,  history  of  its  rise  and  increase  ef  buildings,  372. 
Ferry's  wet  dock,  Btackwall,  description  of,  326. 
Pitshangef,  a  manor  of  Ealing,  its  descent  to  J.  Soane,  Esq.  507. 
Pope's  house  and  gardens,  at  Twickenham,  description  of,  493. 
Poplar,  its  name,  almshouses,  West  India  dock,  &c.  316. 
Porters,  Herts,  the  seat  of  the  marchioness  of  Sligo,  132. 

Quaker's  working  school,  Goswell  street  road,  35a 
Quarles,  Fr.  Esq.  cup  bearer  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  !93. 

Ranelagh  house,  formerly  a  place  of  entertainment,  563. 
Itickmersworth,  or  Rickmansworth,  its  situation,  &c.  6. 
Rolls,  a  manor  in  Chigwell,  the  seat  Of  admiral  Harvey,  293. 
Romford,  origin  of  its  name,  markets,  &c.  188. 
Russel,  lord,  see' Rye  house. — his  execution,  72^  73,  n. 

t square,  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  erected  in,  G25-     • 

S. 
Sadler's  wells,  description,  and  origin  o£  356. 
St  Alban's,  borough  of,  its  situation,  name,  &c.  tl2. 

—  George's  hospital,  Hyde  park  corner,  574. 

—  Paul's  cathedral,  monuments  erected  in,  592. 

Son  house,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of -Northumberland,  history  of,  514. 
Smitlifield  market,  596. — proceedings  for  the  removal  of,  t'6. 
Staines,  its  name,  situation,  government,  markets  and  fairs,  468. 
Stanwell,  history  of,  466 ; — the  church,  and  tombs,  468. 
Stepney,  village  and  parish  of,  308. 
Stevenage,  its  ancient  name,  46.  , 

Strand  bridge,  originally  projected  by  Mr.  Gwynne,  607. 
Strawberry  hill,  tate  the  residence  of  Horace  Walpole,  4  89. 

T. 
Teddimjton,  its  distance  from  London,  origin  of  its  name,  &c  487. 
Theatres  destroyed  by  fire,  list  of,  6 1 1,  n. 
Theobalds,  an  appanage  of  the  lordship  of  Cheshtmt,  141. 
TUbury  fort,  description  of,  &c.  210.         < 
Tottenham,  village  and  manor  of,  its  ancient  name,  and  h&tory,  387. 
Trine  grove,  herts,  32. 
Twickenham,  its  situation,  and  distance  from  London,  481. 

•  V'&U. 
Veterinary  college,  Pancras,  its  establishment,  offices,  &c.  368, 
l&bridge,  a  hamlet  of  Hiliingdori  parish,  459. 

Waltham  abbey,  its  distance  from  London  and  origin,  277.    ' 
Wanstead,  village  of,  160; — description  of  tl\e  new  church,  ik 
Watford,  its  antiquity  and  descent  to  the  earls  of  Essex,  11. 
West  India  docks,  Poplar,  description  of,  318.  '  • 

Westminster  abbey,  recent  monuments,  erected  in,  &c.  619. 
Woodford,  village  of,  297 ; — its  church,  /4. 

Yevemey,  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Staines,  469* 

Printed  by  W.  Stratford,  Crown-Court  Temple-Bar, 
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